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He ascended the throne in the city of Agra, on the 20th 
of December, a. d. 1530, three days after the late Em- 
peror’s death. The usual solemnities followed ; the 
chief nobility presented themselves at the Derbdr, and 
tendered their allegiance, and money was scattered 
among the populace. The public prayers were read, 
and coin struck, in name of the new prince. 

But, though the son of the great Bdber thus mounted 
the throne of Agra, his situation was not free from 
danger and difficulty. Even in his own court, and in 
the array, all Avas not sound. In that age, the right of 
succession to the crown was very unsettled. Though 
the claim of the eldest son to succeed his father was 
acknowledged in a general way, the order of succession 
was not in practice rigidly adhered to. The public 
feeling Avas little hurt Avhen any other of the sons, or 
an aspiring uncle, made bis Avay to the throne. The 
sword was the grand arbiter of right ; and every son 
was prepared to try his fortune against his brothers. 
The custom of granting large governments or appanages 
to the younger princes, gave them the means of as- 
serting their ambitious pretensions by force, at the 
head of armies. In the present instance, other prin- 
ciples unfavourable to the regular succession were in 
operation. The conquest of llindiistiln had been begun 
only fiA^e years before, and Avas still in progress. Hu- 
mdyun had not latterly been employed in any military 
command in that country. The government was still, 
of course, military. The army avus not a national one, 
connected by common language and country, but a 
mixed body of adventurers, Chaghatai, Uzbek, Moghul, 
Persian, Afghan and Indian. E\’^en the ChaghatAi 
chiefs, Avho had enjoyed most of the Emperor’s confi- 
dence and favour, Averc not perfectly unanimous. Though 

15.30, Dec. 29)* His mother was bemama, f, 35. v. Wm 
M^bam Begum, a relative of f^ultan My Moon,*’ a term of endearment 
Husein MIraa of Khor^sAti. Ak- converted into a name? 
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attached to the family of Bdber, as the representatives 
of that revered prince and of the great Taimiir, yet no 
eminent chief or head of a tribe considered the crown 
itself as beyond the range of his ambition. It was the 
age of revolution ; and the kingdoms on every side, — 
Persia, Samarkand, Bokh/ira, Hissfir, Balkh, and Hin- 
dustiln itself, — saw the throne occupied by adventurers, 
or the immediate descendants of adventurers, not more 
distinguished than themselves. The length of time 
during which the late Emperor’s health had been de- 
clining, had given time for parties and intrigues to be 
formed among them, which his talents and respected 
name had hitherto prevented from bursting out, but 
which were not the less dangerous on that account. 
We have seen by w'hat a minute accident a plan of the 
prime minister himself, for setting aside Ihibcr’s son 
altogether, had been defeated. Syed Mehdi Khwaja, 
the candidate in whose favour he had acted, seems to 
have been of a religious family, was a son-in-law of 
Ih'ilxT, and knowni to the army, a division of which he 
had often led. Muhamined Zemiin ilirza, another 
great lord of the court, and a descendant of Taimiir, 
iK'ing a grandson of the celebrated Sultan Husein 
Mirza Baikra of Khonisan, and who had also married 
a daughter of Bdber, w'as supposed to have in his in- 
terest a formidable party, consisting of many of the 
most powerful men in the army. He was a man of 
talent, and had been employed by the late Emperor in 
many important commands. Muhammed Sultan Mi'rza, 
also a descendant of Taimiir and grandson of the late 
Sultan of Khonisjin by a daughter, was a third noWe- 
man, who, from his royal birth and high station, was 
thought worthy to aspire to the threne. All had their 
followers . and adherents. The very supj)osition that 
such men might be placed in hostility to the legal heir, 
rendered their position dangerous; and it might in 
some circumstances seem safer to incur the immetliate 
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risks of revolt than to endure the lingering annoyances 
and real dangers of suspicion. Under such circum- 
stances, a thousand unforeseen accidents might occur 
to blow the smouldering embers of intrigue and faction 
into a flame. 

Nor was it only in the court and in the camp that 
dangers were to be apprehended. The Empire was far 
from being yet consolidated, when BAber died. It Avas 
only five years since that able prince had entered India ; 
and, during that period, his life had been too busily em- 
ployed, in military exjxHlitions, to admit of his devoting 
the needful time to settling the details of the internal 
administration of the kingdoms that he had conquered, 
lie had entered the countr}' as a stranger and a sjxiiler; 
he had defeated the armies and broken the power of 
the reigning dynasty ; but the only hold which he, or 
his race, yet had upon the peojde of India was military 
force. Of the two great classes of which the popula- 
tion of India was com|X)sed, the Hindus could have 
little unity of feeling with their Muhanimedan con- 
(luerors. Both religions are, in their particular Avays, 
exdusiA’e. The Hindus admit of no j)ro8elytes ; regard 
all .strangers, cA’cn their rulers, as not oidy far behind 
them in the road to final happine.ss, but as, at l)e.st, 
only successful barbarians, many of Avhose habits they 
view Avith disgust and aljhorrence. The Musulinan, 
too, though eager for proselytism, is an exclusiA’e re- 
ligion, which looks with hatrad or contempt on every 
other, and is A'cry unfavourable to the existence of 
much sympathy betAveen the Ixjlicving lord and the 
infidel subject ; e.specially Avhere that subject adds to 
bis other crimes that of idolatry. But the difficulty 
was not less, even with the old Muhanimedans. India, 
for centuries, had been governed by Muhammedan 
dyna-sties of foreign descent. The last of these had 
Ixeri tlie Afghan; and chiefs of that race, with their 
followers, Avere scattered all over the kingdom, and 
held the most imjmrtaiit offices and the most valuable 
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j^girs. These they considered as their hirth-right ; 
and they were indignant that so noble a prize, so long 
enjoyed as an inheritance, should be wrested from them. 
Though repeatedly defeated in the field, they were still 
numerous and powerful, ripe for revolt, and ready on 
the first signal to fly to arms, in Avhat was a personal as 
well as a national cause. They had also the advantage 
of possessing a rallying point. The cause of Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi, the brother and successor of the late 
Sultan Ibrahim, was still supported by Babau and 
liayezid, the old heads of the Afghan nobility ; who, 
though lately driven into the recesses of the eastern 
provinces and of Behar, were only waiting for a fit 
opportunity to return, and re-occupy the kingdom from 
which they had been expelled; and their countryman 
Shir Khan, one of the ablest men of the age, had al- 
rtaxly taken up arms in Behar and Bengal, about the 
close of BalK?r’s reign. 

(If the princes and states beyond the limits of the 
Empire, the King of Bengal was friendly to the Afghans 
and had given protection to Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. The R{lj[)uts, 
though stunned by their late discomfiture, were jxtAver- 
ful still; and, though the kingdom of Malwa at that 
moment possessed little strength, — being in a state of 
deplorable confusion from the intestine factions that 
had long torn it to pieces, and made it a prey to its 
neighlx)urs, — yet, in (lujriit, Behader Shah was fast 
rising into power, had added to his territories on every 
side, and, from the mere extension of his conquests, was 
likely soon to come into direct collision with the Em- 
peror of Delhi.* 

At such a crisis, the j»crsonal character of the prince 
was a matter of deep iinporfimce. If we remove the 
glare of eulogy thrown over the actions of all Asiatic 

• Abulfad, in the Akbernam* ; Baber's Memoirs, ptuttim, 
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sovereigns by the historians who wrote in their own 
time, or in that of their immediate descendants, we 
shall find that Humdyun, though a prince of lively 
parts and elegant accomplishments, brave, and on the 
whole of a humane temper, was volatile, fond of plea- 
sure, and deficient in those enlarged views so necessary 
for conducting the affairs of an extensive Empire ; as 
well as in that decision and spirit of command, without 
which no prince can secure the respect and confidence 
of his subjects. 

One of Humdyun’s first acts was to assign j^gi'rs to be 
held by his brothers. Kamrdn he confirmed in the 
kingdoms of Kdbul and Kandahdr, which seem to have 
been bestowed on him by his father. To Askeri Mirza 
he allotted the province of Sambhal ; and that of Alwar 
or Mewdt to Hindal Mirza. He confirmed his cousin 
Suleimdn Mirza in the government of the little kingdom 
of Badakhshdn. His nobles, and the army, he con- 
ciliated, as is usual with Asiatic princes at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, by conferring on them 
titles, kliUdts, and other marks of honour, and by mu- 
nificent largesses. 

But the want of union among the brothers was not 
long of showing itself. No 8o<jner did Kamrdn, who 
was at Kabul, hear of his father’s death, than, disdaining 
the ample dominions he had enjoyed under his father, 
and in the possession of wliich his brother had consented 
to confirm him, he consigned Kandahdr to Askeri, col- 
lected an array, and, in the true 8j)irit of brotherhood 
among Asiatic princes, marched for Hindustan ; under 
pretence of congratulating Humdyun on his accession, 
but in reality to try the strength of his sword, and to 
see whether his own good fortune might not raise him 
to the throne of Delhi itself. Humdyun, alarmetl at 
the news of his motions, and harassed by the dangers 
that surroundcil him, despatched an envoy to meet the 
Mirza, and to announce to him liis intention of adding 
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the countries of Peshdwer and Lamghdn to the terri- chap. i. 
tories which he already enjoyed. But Kdmran’s views ^ 
were too extensive to be satisfied even with that con- 
cession. He crossed the Indus ; and, having traversed 
the greater part of the Penjab, drew near to Lahiir, the 
capital. 

There he found that* Mir Tunis Ali, who had been Captures 
the governor under Bdber, was faithful to his trust, and 
adhered to Humdyun. To have bestowed the time 
necessary for reducing the capital of the Penjdb by 
regular military operations, might have been fatal to 
his enterprise. To gain possession of it without delay 
therefore, Kdmrdn resorted to stratagem. Having ar- 
ranged his plan, he one night affected to be violently 
offended with Kerdcha Beg, one of his chief Amirs, and 
publicly, in the Derbdr, reviled him in the most harsh 
and unmeasured terms. Next night the Beg fled from 
the camp with all his followers, and sought refuge in 
Lahiir. In those days of versatile and unstable alle- 
giance, such a defection had in it nothing uncommon. 

Mir Yiinis Ali, delighted to have gained a man of so 
much consequence, went out of the city with an hono- 
rary procession to meet and welcome him. He after- 
wards treated the Beg not merely as a political, but as 
a pei’sonal, friend ; gave him constant invitations to 
partake of the hospitality of his table, and made several 
social and friendly parties for his amusement. Kenicha 
Beg coolly watched his time; till, one night, after a 
convivial entertainment at the Mir’s palace, where, in 
consequence of the lateness of the hour, the soldiers had 
been allowed to go home to their quarters, he seized 
his opportunity, perfidiously took his host into custody, 
got possession of one of the gates, and despatched mes- 
sengers to Kfimnin to announce his success. The Mirza, 
who had been waiting with much anxiety, no sooner 
learned the result of the stratagem, than he hastened 
to the gate with a strong force and entered Laluir 
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mthout resistance. Mir Yiinis Ali was then relieved 
from custody, and EdmrAn, Who wished to give the 
whole proce^ing the air, not of a conquest, but of an 
ordinary assumption of^the government, apologising to 
Yiinis Ali for the violence he unwillingly employed, 
asked him to enter his service, and to retain the office 
he had held. This the Mif declined, and was allowed 
to leave the city and to join Humjlyun. 

After this first success, Kdmrdn took possession of 
all the neighbouring provinces ; so that, in a short time, 
the whole of the Penjdb, as far as the Sutlej, acknow- 
ledged his authority. 

Still, however, as if nothing uncommon had occurred, 
and as if he had been acting all along like a faithful 
subject, he continued, by his ambassadors, to assure 
Humdyun of his attachment and fidelity ; and, at the 
same time, petitioned, in the humblest terms, to be al- 
lowed to hold the territory of which he had l^hus become 
possessed. The Emperor, who, before these trans- 
actions were brought to a conclusion, had become in- 
volves! in troubles and difficulties on every hand, af- 
fected to accede cheerfully to a request, which he could 
not without danger refuse. He signified his assent; 
and, to save apj>earances, ascribed his large concessions 
to the ties of kindred which united them, and the wishes 
expressed by their late father. After some delay, a 
firmin was accordingly issued, bestowing on Kdmrdn 
the government of Kabul, Kandahar, and the Penjdb ; a 
grant which exalted that prince to the possession of 
dominions and power nearly equal to his own. Kam- 
rdn, who had a turn for poetry, delighted with the 
success of his schemes of ambition, in the fulness of his 
joy, addressed several odes to Humdyun, in which he 
exhausted all the powers of song to express his gratitude. 
The Emperor, either flattered by his Kigh-flown praises, 
or to gain time and to confirm him in his pacific dispo- 
sitions, farther rewarded the royal [X)et % bestowing 
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on him, what seems a most imprudent grant, the rich 
province of Hissdr-Firdfa ; an acquisition the more ac- 
ceptable to the Mirza as it lay nearly on the high road 
between his possessions in the Penjdb and Delhi. Each 
probably attempted to deceive the other. At all events, 
a friendship founded on such a basis could be neither 
sincere nor lasting. These transactions with Kdmrdn*, 
which occupied a considerable part of two years, have 
been recorded in this place, to avoid interrupting the 
future course of the narrative. 

Before his relations with Kdmrdn began to bear a 
threatening aspect, Humdyun, about five or six months 
after his accession, had set out to besiege the strong 
fort of Kalinjer, in Bandelkandf, the possession of 
which was necessary at once to strengthen his frontier, 
and to open an easier communication between Malwa 
and his dominions on the Jamna and the Ganges. 
The Raja of Kalinjer was probably in the interest of 
the Afglulns. VN'^hcn Ilumayun had blockaded the fort 
about a month, and had made some progress in his 
advances, he was alarmed by the information that Sul- 
tan Mahmiid Lodi, supported by Biban Khan Jilwani 
and Sheikh Bayezid, the most eminent leaders of the 
Afghans, had again invaded the provinces east of the 
Ganges, had taken Juanpdr, and was overrunning the 
country in great force. Eager to meet the invaders, 
he proposed a treaty to the Raja of Kalinjer, who 
gladly gave a large sum of money to hasten his retreat. J 

Humdyun, on leaving Kalinjer, directed his course 
to the eastward, crossed the Ganges, and reached the 

♦ Akberndnia, f. 35 — 3 ?.; 9 ^ 7 , had afterwards to march to 

Khan. Some specimens of Kamran’s Bandtdkand, and lay a month before 
verses may be found in the Akber- the fort, he must have raised the 
n^roa, f. 37 . ^ siege in a.h. 938 . 

f The siege of Kalinjer, accord- J Akbernama ; Tabak4t-i-Akberi, 
ing to the Akbern4ma, occurred in f. 173 , 174 .; Kholiset-ul-Towan'kh, 
A. H. 937 ; according to Ferishta, f. 255. ; Khafi Khan ; Abulfazl, 
A. M. 938. As Humayun set^ms to f, 35, says twelve mans of gold and 
have left Agra in the l^t mouths of other valuable considerations. 
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town of Doura, when he was met by the Afghdns in 
great force. A battle ensued, in which Sheikh Bayezid 
inms slain, and Sultan MahmAd and his Afghdns com- 
pletely dispersed, as his friends affirmed, by the trea- 
chery of Shir Khan. MahmAd ^vas soon after expelled 
from the province of JuAnpAr, and fled to Patna and 
Bengal, whence he never returned, and where he died 
a natural death.* 

The Emperor, having defeated this invasion,. settled 
the country, and reinstated Sultan Juneid BirlAs as 
his lieutenant in the government, returned to Agra, 
where, on the anniversary of his accession, he gave a 
grand entertainment, in the course of which, besides 
rich presents and other gratifications to his nobles, in 
elephants, jewels, &c., he is said to have distributed 
among the officers of his court and army no less than 
twelve thousand khilAts, or honorary dresses, two thou- 
sand of which were richly embroidered and ornamented 
with precious stones, f 

The most imjx>rtant object of policy for the Era- ' 
peror of Delhi at this moment, next to that of crushing 
the seeds of rebellion in his own family and court, was 
undoubtedly to bi^k in pieces the [xjwcr still pos- 
sessed by the Afghans throughout India, and to become 
master, if possible, of the course of the Ganges. To 
secure these objects, the Emperor soon afterwards 
again took the field, and marched towards the fort of 
ChunAr, in the province of Behar, a place of extra- 
ordinary strength, and one of the most important 
positions on that river. It was now held by the cele- 
brated Shir Khan, who, since the defeat and flight of 
Sultan MahmAd Lcnli, had risen to the first distinction 

• KhoUset'Ul'Toir^rfkh, f. 25.5. on the river Sift,” |>robabljr«n error 
In the translation of Jouher, the of the tnntcriber for Oumti. No 
battle la tud to have been foujtht on date ia given, nor are Kalinjer or 
die bankfl of tbe i^oompty. Mem. Juaiiptir menlioned. 
of Humoyim^ p. 3 , In the orii^inal, f f. 144,; Fc- 

it If faid to have been At Ilaureb rishu, 11. 72. 
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among the Afghans. Formerly it had belonged to 
Sultan Ibrdhim, but soon after his defeat and death A.D.1531-2. 
had submitted to Bdber, as we have seen, and, by a 
series of events to be afterwards mentioned, had very 
recently passed into the hands of its present master. 
Humdyun, desirous both to possess the fort and to 
humble the owner, had sent a large force in advance 
to invest it, and now himseK followed and laid close 
siege to it, at the head of a formidable army. At his 
approach. Shir Khan, leaving his son, Jilal Khan, in 
the fortress with a strong garrison of trusty adherents, 
retired to the higher grounds, and hovered round the 
imperial camp, for the double purpose of harassing 
it and of succouring the besieged. After the blockade 
had lasted three or four months, Humayun, who, for- grm of bc- 
tunately for the Afghan chiefs, was surrounded by •“^"'Shah. 
enemies, received intelligence, with some alarm, of the 
rapid progress made by BehMer Shah, the King of 
Gujrdt, in Malwa and Nagdr. Shir Khan, seizing the 
favourable moment, sent ambassadors to the Emperor 
to sue for peace, to express the Khan’s gratitude to 
the Emjxjror and his illustrious father, by whose pa- 
tronage he had attained his present rank ; to make 
professions of submission, and such offers as, while 
they saved the dignity of the sovereign, left the Khan 
in possession of his stronghold. Humayun, little dis- 
posed to protract a siege winch might be drawn out 
to a very inconvenient length, and had already inter- 
fered with most imjx)rtant objects, concluded a capitu- Nomitua 
lation with Shir Khan, wdio was perfectly willing to “shf*'''*'’ 
make ample promises, flattering himself, that w'hen 
the im[jerial troops were withdrawn,, it would cost him 
nothing to act as he pleased, and to pursue his own 
policy, unfettered by any flimsy treaty that had been 
forced upon him. A peace was, therefore, concluded, 
by the terms of which he agreed, that his son, Kutb 
Khun, should join the Emperor’s army, with a body 
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of Af^ins ; and the young prince, accordingly, along 
with Isa Khan Hijdb Sirwdni, his vizier, did wait upon 
Humdyun, and accompany him on his march into 
Gujrdt. While there. Shir Khan having found the 
time favourable for revolt, and HumAyun being busy 
reducing that province, Kutb Khan contrived to make 
his escape, and rejoined his father.* 

On relinquishing the siege of Chundr, Humdyun 
returned to Agra, where he gave audience to an em- 
bassy that Behdder Shah had sent, for the purtiosc of 
quieting any apprehensions which he might entertain 
in consequence of the rapid progress that prince was 
making in Malwa, and in the Hajput territories. This 
mission he received with much pleasure, as circum- 
stances rendered it important that his declared enemies 
sliould be as few as possible. He dismi.ssed the ambas- 
sadors with ev’ery mark of distinction, and with as- 
surances of his own pacific . intentions, and turned 
himself to averting the dangers which threatened him 
in his own court and in the heart of his dominions. 

The Emjieror had long entertained a jealousy of 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza’s ambitious projects, and now 
resolved to take away from him all means of carrying 
them into execution. It has been mentioned that he 
was the son of Ba<li-cz-zeman Mi'rza, and gmndson of 
the famous Sultan Husein Mirza Baihra, of Khorasdn. 
After his father's kingdom had passed into the hands 
of the Uzbeks, he had re8ide<l at the court of Bdlajr, 
with whom he is said to have been a particular 
favourite, and had married one of his daughters. He 


• Akberniiima, f. 42. ; Ft^risbu, 
ii. pp. 110—113.; JcHiher, c. 2. ; 
Tar. Kliafi Khun ; Tabakat-i-Ak- 
beri, f. 174. ; Tar. Niziimi, f. 213. ; 
Niiitmkma Afgh. f. 88. ; Tar. Betl. 
f. 147. The 'Fttbik^t, Nf»4bnama, 
Feruihta, KhafI Khan, ami the 
origititi text of Jouher, call thin 


young prince Kutb Khan. Abul- 
fazl calU him Abtial Realiid; and is 
ft»llowed in Ute translation of Jouher. 
The Kholaw?t-ul-Tow6rfkh, f. 275., 
the mystery, calling him 
** Kutb Khan, generally known as 
Abiial'lleshid.'* 
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had been honoured with the most important commands. 
Many of the northern Chaghatai chiefs, who formed 
the Emperor’s great strength, had much influence in 
his court and filled the chief offices in the country, 
were attached to this prince. We have seen that, in 
the late reign, he held the government of Behar. The 
events that preceded his imprisonment are not known 
with much certainty. Abulfazl affirms, that he formed 
a party and carried on intrigues in conjunction with 
his cousin, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, also a grandson 
of Sultan Husein Mirza, but by a daughter, as well as 
with Muhammed’s son, Ulugh Mirza, with whom at 
this crisis he rose in rebellion a second time, after 
having been once pardoned ; that, to check this revolt, 
IIumAyun led an army down the Ganges, and, when 
opposite to Bhujpiir, sent a strong detachment across 
to the right bank of the river, under the command of 
his cousin, Yadgdr Nfi^ir Mirza, who defeated the 
rebels, and made Muhammed Zeman, Muhammed Sul- 
tan, and Wuli Khub Mirza, prisoners.* The narrative 
of other historians makes it more probable that the 
Emperor, acting on his belief or suspicion of their 
treasonable designs, hail arrested the first of these 
princes, in his government of Behar, by means of an 
armed force, before any rising took place, and after- 
wards seized the others as his accomplices. Muhammed 
Zeman, on his earnest professions of fidelity, was par- 
doned, and sent under tlic custody of Yadgiir Taghui 
Beg to be imprisoned in Biana ; but he had not been 
long there before he wrought upofi his keeper not only 
to allow him to escape, but to accompany him in his 
flight. He reached the court of Behader Shah, where 
he was well received. Muhammed Sultan Mirza, with 
his sons, Ulugh and Shah Mirzas, when thrown into 
prison, were ordered to be blinded by the fire-pencil, 
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that so an end might be put to their public life ; but, 
from the indulgence of the operator, it was so lightly 
applied that the structure of their eyes remained un- 
impaired. They, too, effected their escape from prison, 
about the same time, and hastened to Kanaiij, where 
Muhammed Sultan soon saw himself at the head of a 
respectable army of six thousand men, — Chaghatdis, 
Afghans, and Kdjpdts.* 

While Humdyun was occupied at home in dreamy 
speculations of false science, and by dangers within 
and without his court, which he found it difficult to 
avert, the King of Gujrdt was pursuing his victorious 
career. So decisive were the advantages which ho 
gained over the Rdna of Cheitiir, whom, after over- 
running Malwa, he now attacked in his own dominions, 
that he was emboldened to advance and lay siege to 
Cheitdr itself, the capital of the Rajput. The Rdna, in 
his distress, despatched an envoy to ask succour from 
Humdyun, who could not see with indifference the 
rapid progress of a rival rendered more odious to him 
by the protection which he ostentatiously afforded to 
the refugees from Delhi. Humdyun, thus invited, 
moved forward with a considerable army, as far as 
Gualidr; as if to assist the Rdna. There he encamped 


* Briggs^ft Fcrii^ta, ii- p. 73. ; 
Khafi Khan, f. 4<0. ; Tabakat-i<Ak- 
beri, f. 145. Abulfazl am) Femhta 
do not mention that .Vltthammed 
Zeman waa ordereti to be blinded ; 
which the author of the Tabakat-U 
Akberi, and of the Tarikh^-Be- 
dduni do. The former aayit, that 
they did not injure the organisation 
of the iris of bit eye, so that be soon 
recovered his sight (f. 145.) ; snd 
is followed by the Khol5set-ul-To- 
w4Hkb, f. ^55. There were two 
tnodes at that time employed in 
bltnd’mg princes, who were the ob- 
jects of jealousy. By the one, the 


eye itself was cut with a lancet: 
by the other, a heated plate, or some* 
times a heated pencil of braaa or 
iron was applied to it, till the sight 
was destroyed. The latter was of^ten 
preferred in the case of nrinces, 
since, the form of the eyeMl not 
being destroyed, the appearance of 
ihe countenance was injured. 
There is some disigreemtnt among 
historians as to the chronology of 
these events. I have foUoweil the 
leading authorities tii the way that 
iiems to me best diced to reconcile 
this difference. 
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for about two months, and despatched an amba^ador chat, l 
to BehAder, to demand that he should desist from his ^ „ ,53^ 
enterprise against Cheitiir; and, at the same time, de- 
liver up the traitors who had fled from the Emperor’s 
dominions. Neither demand was complied with ; and 
the Emperor, with some loss of reputation, soon after 
decamped, being compelled by the necessity of his 
affairs to march toward Juanpiir and the Behdr pro- 
vinces, to repress new disturbances which had arisen in 
that quarter. The Kana, upon this, despairing of any 
effectual assistance, Avas glad to purchase the temporary 
retreat of Behdder Shah, by consenting to pay a large 
sum of money, and by sending him as a propitiatory 
offering, a celebrated crown and belt adorned with 
jewels of immense value *, and other costly presents. 

Ilumayun determined to employ the interval of quiet. Measure* 
w’hich this pacification promised to afford, in putting 
an end to the perpetual invasions and insurrections of 
the Afghans of Behar, and in punishing his own rebel- 

• These are said to have been They were now with BikermajiL 
the crown and regalia which Sultan Hin elder brother, Ruttonsi, who 
Mahmud of Malwa carried off from had succtHjded his father as Rana, 
the tent of Kutb-Shah of iJujrat and who was now in possession of 
(a. u. S56f Sefer 1, a. i>. 1 t'5^, Cheitur, hatl sent to dtsire his 
Feb. 23), and which fell into the younger brother to deliver them up 
hands of Rina Sunga of Cheitiir, to him, which he refused to do. By 
on the defeat of Sultan Mahmiid II. the envoys, who came from him to 
of Malwa, about a. u. 925 (a. d. wait on me^ he now sent me” (Qy. 

1519 )* Feriihta, iv. pp. 39. 263. tendered .>) this crown and golden 
It will be afterwards «€*en that, from girdle, and asked Biana in exchange 
Behider Shah, they were said to for Rantambiir,” &'c. We nowhere 
have passed to Solimaii the Mag- hear of their being regaineil from 
niScent, Emperor of Constantinople. Baber or his succeiisor. Yet the 

There aeems some difficulty, how- Minit-e Ahmedi, agreeing with or 
ever* in the transmission of these following Ferishta, makes Biker- 
regalia. “When Rana Sanga do- miy it’s mother give this very “waist- 
feated Saltan Mahmud, and made band and jewelled crown, which 
him prisoner,** says Baber, (Mein. had been captured from Mahmud 
p. 385.), the Sultan had on a Khilji I., of Malwa, when the Rana 
splendid crown-cap and golden defeated him ” to Behader Shah, to 
girdle, which fell into the hands of induce him to raise the idege. Bird's 
the pagan, who, when he set Sultan transL p. 244. 

Mahmud at liberty, retainetl them. 
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lions nobles. For this purpose, having collected a large 
army, he once more marched from Agra, and had 
reached Kindr, in the district of Ealpi, on the Jamna, 
when his progress was arrested by the intelligence that 
Behdder Shah had again laid siege to Cheitdr; and 
that, supported by him, Tdtdr Khan, the son of Sultan 
Ald-ed-dfn Lodi, the uncle and rival of the late Sultan 
Ibrdhim Lodi, was advancing, at the head of a formidable 
army, to assert his father’s claim to the throne of Delhi 
itself. He hastened back to Agra, and took immediate 
measures for repelling the aggression, and for hurling 
back the danger on the head of Behdder Shah *, whose 
success seemed now to threaten* ruin to the house of , 
Tairour. But, as Malwa and Gujrdt are soon to be- 
come the scene of important operations, it becomes 
necessary to interrupt for a while the course of the 
narrative, in order to give some idea of the political 
state of these countries at this period. 

♦ Tahikit-i- Akberi, f. 1 45. ; Fe- f. 35 — 37. do«i not mention the two 
rithta, ii *12 — 74. The Akhernkm^, monthf* encampment at Guali^r. 
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The kingdoms both of Malwa and Gujrdt, at a former 
period, nearly a century and a half before the time of 
Humiyun, h^ been included in the kingdom of Delhi. 
About the close of the fourteenth centuiy, on the de- 
cline of the Toghlak dynasty, when the empire fell to 
pieces, many of the provinces, and among others Gujrit 
and Malwa, became independent sovereignties. The 
inssne violence and brutal cruelty 1>f Sultan Muhammed 
v«L m 0 
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Toghlak of Delhi had spread universal alam ovar.hii 
dominions. Having, by his profusion, exhausted the 
treasury, he imposed taxes beyond what his sulgeets 
could bear. He rigidly enforced them ; and the land- 
holders and peasantry, to escape from his tyranny, fled 
to the woods and wastes. He tampered with the coin ; 
and the distress and ruin, which in all circumstances 
follow an injudicious meddling with the currency, were 
soon experienced. He attempted to remove the popu- 
lation and city of Delhi to Doulatfibild in the Dekhan ; 
and thousands of the wretched inhabitants perished on 
the road and after their arrival, of fatigue, want and 
misery in every shape. Famine, civil war, robbery, 
murder, and anarchy, all over his dominions, marked* 
the close of his reign. Driven to desperation by mis- 
government, each district and province was forced to 
provide separately for its own safety ; so that, from 
the mere necessity of substituting some kind of govern- 
ment for the misrule and rapine that prevailed, several 
new dynasties arose in the principal provinces of the 
empire. 

The nobleman who at that crisis rose to be King of 
Giqr&t was Mozefier Khan. His origin is uncert^n. 
While some describe him as having been the son of a 
low spirit-distiller, or water-carrier ; others, with more 
probability, represent him as the son of a Hindu chief 
converted to Muharamedanism.* The menial office, 
which he is said to have filled in the palace, ai^es 
little ; as men of rank in all countries have been eager 
to fill offices nominally meniiU, about the person of the 
sovereign; and liAberf, a judicious and careful reader 
of history, describes the employment to have been that 
of cup-bmrer. The disorders which at that period per- 
vaded India, and the consequent confusion and indis- 
tinctness in the narnitive of the historians of the time, 


* Fertuliift, voK iv, p. 3R 


t Mem, p. 311. 
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leave tts rather uncertain as to the extent of Gujrdt, 
when its governor assumed the symbols of royalty. His 
capital was Nehrwdla or Patan ; but what now forms 
the southern part of the province did not then belong 
to it. The new King, however, an active and able man, 
speedily compelled the various Jtajas of Kattiawdr, and 
the western peninsula, to acknowledge his authority, 
and to pay tribute. He, likewise, turned his arms 
against the Raja of Eder, and expelled him from his 
dominions. 

Emboldened by this success, he ventured at a future 
time to invade Malwa. That country had also re- 
j:ently undergone a revolution, similar to what had oc- 
curred in Gujriit, and from the same causes. Dilawer 
Khan, a Ghiiri Afghan, from governor had become 
king ; and his son Hosheng now reigned. A strong 
party, however,. op]>osed his government, and called in 
to their assistance Mozeffer Shah of Gujrdt, who readily 
marched to their aid. The hostile armies met near 
the ancient town of 1 )h}ir in Malwa ; and, after a des- 
perate battle, in which Mozeffer was wounded and 
H<»heng unhorsed, victory declared for the invader; 
and Hosheng was forced to take refuge in Dhdr, where 
he was besieged, and soon after compelled to surrender. 
Mozeffer, leaving a part of his army in Malwa, to retain 
it in suljection, returned w'ith his prisoner to Gujrat. 
Rut he had hardly turned his back on his new conquest, 
when, the officers whom he hatl left in command having 
made some burdensome exactions on the inhabitants, 
the party that had called him in, who wanted an ally 
not a master, rose and expelled his troops, setting up a 
king of their o>vn. This change of affairs induced him 
to release Sultan Hosheng from confinement, and to 
send him, aocompanied by a strong force, to assert his 
rights ; and the different internal parties, tired of the 
evils which civil war had brought on Hheir country, 
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sodti alter united, and once more acdmowledgetd H^lMg 
as King of Malwa. ' - 

After the death of Mozeffer Shah, several of his ’de- 
scendants increased the territory of Gujrdt. His grand- 
son, Ahmed Shah, a very distinguished prince, and ^ 
founder of Ahmcddbdd, reduced under his jx>\ver nearly 
the whole country that forms the present GujrAt, in- 
cluding the low lands to the south below the Ghdts, the 
Northern Kokan, and the island of Bombay ; he forced 
the Rajas of the western peninsula, and other chiefs 
bordering on his dominions, esjMJcially the Raja of Cham- 
painr, who, it is affirmed *, couhl at that time bring 
sixty thousand men into the field, to pay tribute ; and 
he carried his victorious arms in different campaigns* 
into Khdndesh, and Mhlwa, the capital of which he be- 
sieged. lender him, and his immediate successor, 
Gujrat obtained a high degree of prospenty. 

One of them, Mahnu'id .Shah Bigara, was particularly 
successful. lie besieged and took the strong and, in 
the opinion of the natives, impregnable hill-forts of 
Gimdl or Jiinagar, and of Champanirf; he did much 
to consolidate the kingdom within ; and without, he 
extended his marches in different e.xjHjditions, as far as 
the Indus on one side, and Doulatabad in the Dekhan 
on the other ; at the same time that he carried on an 
active war, by sea and land, with the Portuguese. 

His son, Mozeffer Shah II. maintained the glory of 
his arras. He restored the King of Mulwa to the throne 
of that kingdom, from Avhieh he had bc'cn expelled by 
a combination of Rdjpiit chiefs, taking Miindu from 
them by storm. To this prince, with the intervention 
of the short reigns of two of his brothers, Sultan Be- 

* Femhu, iv. p. 66. mA gar, i fort). Fariihl* 

t It it pretondiHi iKftt the rt^ another tnd more piohthlt 
doctioii of the«e tfo ttrong hiU- nttndy, tlio colour of his moa*» 
forU gute Hie to hfiditnudi tp- Utehioi. 

pellallon of Bigari (from bat two, 
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li^r Shah had succeeded, and now swayed the sceptte chap. ii. 
trfGujrdt. 

I That kingdom had always an extraordinaxy influence i** '"‘port- 
over the neighbouring states ; and could raise armies, 
apd subsidise troops, with a facility apparently dispro- 
portioned to its extent. But few countries in the world 
are more blest in a fertile soil and a favourable climate ; 
and the possession of the great cmporia of Cambay, 

Diu, and Surat, besides other convenient harbours, had 
enriched it with the most active commerce of any 
portion of India. The greater part of the trade of that 
country with Persia, Arabia, Africa, the Red Sea, and 
Eurojxe, besides an active coasting trade, passed through 
its harbours ; and the various commodities imported 
from these regions were conveyed over Hindustan, and 
the north of the Dekhan, through its provinces, and by 
its merchants. The benefit of this trade overflowed 
upon the country, which became a garden, and enriched 
the treasury of the prince. The noble mosques, col- 
leges, palaces and tombs, the remains of which still 
fkdorn Ahmedabad, and its other cities, to this day, 
while they excite the admiration of the traveller, prove 
both the wealth and the taste of the founders. 

The same circumstances wdiich, on the decline of the ??*,** °^ 
Toghlak dynasty of Delhi, induced the governor of 
Gujrat to assert his independence, had, as has been 
noticed, a similar eftect on Dilawer Khan, the governor 
of Malwa ; who also assumed the sovereign power in 
his capital of Dhsir. We have seen his son Ilosheng 
defeated and made prisoner, and again restored to his 
kingdom by the Sultan of GujrAt. Hosheng Ghuri was 
the founder of Mandu. After his death, the intrigues 
in his court letl to the murder of his successor ; and the 
son of his prime minister was raised to the throne, 
imder the title of Sultan Mahmud Khilji.* He was au 

• H«»* die KhUji monuch* any They are ^erally described aa 
conaection with the Ghifji Afghioa ? Tuiks. 
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ibokiy. able prio<» ; but tbe coantry, in consequence of tbe dls- 
^ secudons that always attend a change of dynasty, was 
A. D. 1496. faaiassed for some time by civil wars. The weakness 
of the kings of Delhi, at this period, enabled Sultan 
Mahmiid to extend his dominions on different sides ; 
and he reduced the important forts and districts of 
Bhilsa, Chdndi^ri, and Hoshengdbdd in Malwa. He car* 
ried his arms into the centre of the Rdipiit states, re* 
duced Kambelm^r in Mewkr, and besieged the mountain 
capital of Cheitiir. He even aspired to the throne of 
Delhi, and engaged in war, not only with the King of 
Gujrdt, but with the kings of the Dckhan, of Klidndesh, 
and of Judnpiir ; nith which last he had quarreled about 
the possession of Kalpi on the Jamna. He levied con- 
tributions on Kota and Bi4na, and added Mandsiir, Man- 
delgar. Blind! and KantambiSr to his dominions. At 
one time, he overran Gujrdt ; but was finally defeated, 
near Ahmeddbad, and compelled to retreat from that 
country. He was one of the most distinguished prince 
of his age ; and, in his reign, Malwa attained the sum- 
mit of its power and glorj'. 

PKwitioo of Much of the time of ail the klusulman kings of India, 
among others of the Sultans of Malwa, seems to 
lo India. have been employed in reducing to subjection the half- 
independent Hindu chiefs in or bordering on their 
states. The Musulmans had no hold of the countiy, 
but by military force. Their capital was a camp; and 
the different towns and forts that they occupied, were 
posts in an enemy’s country. The great mass of the 
population had no sympathy with them, cither in religion 
or civil policy. The popular religion was consider^ 
by their conquerors as a guilty idolatry, which it was, 
to a certain degree, sinful even to tolerate ; and pious 
or bigoted princes were often led to persecute their 
pagan subjects. They had no general system for con- 
ducting their internal government. The will of the 
ruler, capricious and uncertain at b^t, but to which 
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tliere w«8 no check, was the acknowledged rule.* Foir- 
tunatdy, the old inhabitants were strongly attached to 
their own system of village and.* district government, 
which remedied many of the evils of political neglect 
and oppression to which they were exposed ; and they 
continued to be warmly devoted to such of their native 
chiefs as still maintained their authority in their here- 
ditary states. As the Musulmans extended their power, 
first by arms, and afterwards gradually by colonisation 
and proselytism, the range of territory enjoyed by these 
little Hindu chieftains was gradually diminished, and 
the power of many of them was, in the end, altogether 
extinguished. The superiority of the Musulmans in- 
creased every day. The causes of this were various. 
They were strangers, and felt that their power, and in 
some degree their existence, in India, depended upon 
their mutually supporting each other. They were 
bigots to their religion, and this bigotry, which was in- 
creased by their being placed among infidels and hea- 
thens, whom they regarded as the enemies of God, and 
whose lands and wealth they willingly imagined were 
unjustly Avithheld from the true believer, whose natural 
portion they were, formed another bond of union. 
They had also a burning zeal for making proselytes, 
indiiferent whether by argument or force ; and their 
great power was naturally attended with great success. 
The Hindus, on the contrary, long divided, even under 
their own great monarchies, into petty principalities 
that had little intercourse with each other, but in the 
way of quarrel or hostility, had no principle of union, 
except in cases of intolerable oppression ; and that only 
against the immediate tyrant of the hour. Their prin- 
ciples of quietism led them, to acquiesce in any govem- 

• See General Van* Kennedy's Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii.) 
admirable little “ Abstract of Mu- especially his additional remarks on 
Law,” (Journal of the the Vrf, ot customary law, p. 157. 
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they could not gain 1 ^ proselytisin, «noe with them 
religion was a mattfr of birth, and every one was 
held to be bound for life to the class and faith in which 
he was bom ; so that, by their tenets, no converts could 
be received. In war, too, the Muhammedans, who 
were not alwa3r8 braver than their Hindu enemies, 
owed their superiority to the same causes that have 
ensured success to the Europeans in modern times. 
They had more active energy of character, ^re more 
intelligent, were more ready to change their policy and 
their tactics as experience required ; and had the un- 
speakable advantage of being constantly joined by new 
crowds of adventurers from Tartary, Persia, Arabia, 
and Afghanistan. These adventurers flocked to sup- 
port them, inspired with all the ardour, activity, and 
enterprise natural to men who had still their fortune 
to make, and whose minds and bodies were still un- 
enervated by the impatience of exertion, and the habit 
of self-indulgence which in India arc almost inevitably 
generated by the physical and moral influences that 
surround those educated in the country. It is to be 
remembered, too, that though the great majority were 
bold, hardy, ignorant, and unpolished adventurers, 
many of them were men of no mean class, gentlemen 
and scholars, some of whom had served in the wars 
different countries ; while others had their minds en- 
riched with all the literature, both of the Tiirki nations 
and of Persia and Arabia. This literature, which we 
are too apt to despise, while totally ignorant of its 
nature and extent, however defective in some of its 
branches, if measured by the standard of modern Eu- 
rope, was yet extremely valuable ; not only as affording 
some acquaintance with the positive sciences and arts, 
but as, to a certain degree, counteracting the harsh 
bigotry of the Muhammedan religion. It bad a ten- 
dency to open and refine the reason and imagination 
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by thfs, simple stores of history, as of moral truth 

and ingenious speculation, which it possessed ; while 
its poetry, enriched and animatedly the genius of such 
writers as Fendnusi, Hafez, Sddi, and Jdmi, — ’names 
that fall dead on a western ear — displayed an enthu- 
siasm, a sublimity, and a grace, to which the west, since 
the most favoured ages of Greece and Rome, had no- 
thing to compare. These new comers constantly in- 
fused a fresh spirit of ardour and enterprise into the 
descends^ of their countrymen, whom they found in 
India ; they generally occupied the higher offices ; and, 
in several instances, on a change of dynasty, were ele- 
vated to the throne. The Musulmans, inflamed by the 
spirit of political and military adventure, were gene- 
rally on the offensive, an invaluable advantage ; the 
Hindus, with the inertia common to their character 
and cherished by their religion, and with the passive- 
ness often found in old establishments, acted merely on 
the defensive. Of these foreigners, in Hindustan in 
general, the Turks and Jloghuls, the Afghans and 
Persians, were most numerous ; while, in Gujrat and 
the Dekhan, the adventurers of these races were often 
counterbalanced by the Abyssinians and Arabs. These 
observaticms may serve to account for the nearly uni- 
form success and progress of the Muhammedan arms, 
with a few remarkable exceptions to be afterwards 
noticed. In Malwa, nearly all the great chiefs were 
Hindds ; many of them Rajputs, the bravest of the 
Hindiis, who have more feeling of common origin than 
usuidly belongs to their countrymen. 

The reigns of the son and grandson of Sultan Mah- 
mdd Khilji were chiefly remarkable for the disgusting 
sensuality and wanton cruelty of these princes. That 
of Sul ton Mahmud II. was more important. The 
valour and activity that characterise usurpers had 
now, after several generations of regular succession, 
given way to the incapacity and ignorance of life and 
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mxK IT. bo^esB, that ^4^ t.he lot of hereditary princes^ HfhaQ 
“ adiacated under ambitious ministers, and confined to 
tha pleasures and asiusements of the haram. Sultan 
Mahjafid, a weak prince, but personally brave, >was 
A. M. »i«, raised to the throne by his father’s will and "the influ* 
’ ence of the minister, Mohdfez Khan; though he had 
two elder brothers. The Sultan soon felt that he was 
a mere puppet in the hands of a party, who sought to 
govern in his name. He had ambition enough to wish 
to ddiver himself from this thraldom, and tojissert his 
authority. For that purpose, he fled from the palace ; 
and thus, for a time, escaped from the personal re* 
iDtrisuM straint to which he had been subjected. Alarmed at 
manifestation of an unexpected spirit, Mohdfez 
Khan attempted to throw down the idol he had raised ; 
and placed Malimud’s immediate elder brother on the 
throne, under the name of Aluhammed Shah. Sultan 
Mahmfid was, at first, supported in asserting his au- 
thority only by the Persians, Arabs, and Abyssiniam 
immediately about the court ; but, as these foreigners, 
though numerous and personally brave, bad not been 
long enough settled in Malwa to establish any exten- 
save influence among the natives, and so depended 
chiefly on their individual numbers and vigour, he 
must have sunk under the power of his rival, had he 
lotcrpoct- not been opportunely joined by Medini Rao or Rai, a 
powerful R^jpiit chief, who brought over to his cause 
“**• not only the force of his own tribe, but the support of 
the great body of the Hindu population ; the example 
of so eminent a leader being followed by many otJ^r 
a.b. 917, men of rank and consequence. Mohdfez, and his king, 
*.“■ Muhammed Shah, were in the end driven out of Malwa; 
and took refuge, first in Gujrat, and next in Berir. 
But this did not restore the country to repose ; for, on 
Hie death of the eldest brother of MahmAd, a party 
declared his son Mahsds king, under the title of 
Hosheng. This prince, however, seeing no prospect of 
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success, soon gaye himself up to Sult^dlr Mahmdd, who u. 
had thus the satisfaction of having one of his rivals in 
his power, while the other was driven into exile. These 
events were passing, between that important period of 
BAber’s life when he was driven from Ferghdna, and 
that when he once more attempted the conquest of 
Transosiana, after the defeat and death of SheibAni . 
Khan. 

But though Mahmdd thus became the only sovereign R^iput 
in MalwSf his throne was far from being secure; for [“/counof 
while Medini Rao, his prime minister, managed every- M»iwa- 
thing with absolute authority, the jealousy which al- 
ways subsisted between the RAjpiit and Musulman lords 
was not abated. The former, — from meeting together 
at court, instead of residing as formerly detached in 
their little principalities ; and from their reliance upon, 
and pride in, the talents of the minister, — had gained 
more of that principle of cohesion, which is as necessary 
for the permanence of political as of physical bodies, 
than is usually .attained among Hindu chiefs. The 
Mohammedan lords, on the other hand, mourned to see 
their king and the country directed by Pagans. To 
remove this grievance, a confederacy was formed among 
them, under Bohjat Khan, then the chief of Chanderi ; 
in which the pagan Rais of Gondeviina were induced to 
join. Medini Rao, however, who did not slumber, was 
successful in detaching from the league Sekander Khan 
of Bhilsa, one of the principal confederates. Alarmed 
at this defection, the Musulman lords invited the exiled 
Muhammed Shah Cluinderi, that they might once more 
oppose him to his younger brother, Sultan Mahmud. 

But still, even with the assistance of his name, finding 
themselves unable to cope with Medini Rao, they called 
in Sultan Sekander Lodi of Delhi, and Mozefier Shah 
of GujrAt *, resolved, at any cost, to check this Hindu 


• Ferithta, vd. iv. pp. 252, 253. 
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3]|ie King of DelM, Sultoo Selotader Lodi, glad of 
to fimjandble an opportunity of extending his infiaence 
over the kingdom of Malwa, sent a bcdy of twelro 
thousand eavaliy, under Imdd-ul-mulk L<^i, to assist 
Muhamined Shah ; while, on the side of Gujrat, Mozeffer 
Sliah, at the head of an army, entered the country, and 
adruiced as far as Dhdr. At the same time, Sekander 
Shan of Bhilsa, who had lately joined the Sultan, oiide 
more revolted and sided with the confederates. Mediui 
Rao, undismayed by the dangers that encompassed him 
on every hand, resolved to bend his chief force, in the 
first place, against him whom he regarded as the most 
formidable opponent. While he despatched an army 
against Sekander Khan, to keep him in check, he him* 
8^ marched to meet Mozeffer Shah, who had now ap- 
proached Mandu ; engaged and defeated him, and drove 
him back into his o^vn countr}^ Against Sekimder of 
Bhflsa, his arms were less fortunate; for the general 
sent to oppose him having fallen at the close of a suc- 
cessful action, Sekander rallied his broken troops, and 
totally defeated Mahmud’s army, thus deprived of its 
leader.* 

Medtni Rao, on his return from his campaigns a^nst 
the troops of Gujnlt, neglecting, for the present, Se- 
kander Khan, who after his victory had retired to 
Siv4s, advanced to meet the more important invasion 
that threatened him from Chdiuleri. The force tliere 
collected was led by his rival Mohdfez Khan, accom- 
panied by Muhamrned Shah ; and was competed of the 
disaffected nobles of Malwa, and the Delhi auxiliaries. 
The hostile armies approached, and lay opposite to each 
other, neither party being in haste to bring the contest 
to a final issue, by hazarding a decisive battle. At this 


* FerifhU, voL iv. pp. i5S, 854). 
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crali, tlie prince, Mahs68 (Hosheng II.), who was in 
SaUaa Mahmiid’s camp, and Sadr Khan, an office of 
^P^it rank and consideration, deserted and joined the 
inmiibrs; carrying along with them a large body of 
cavalry.. By this defection the affairs of Sultan Mahmhd 
seemed to be brought to the brink of ruin. Fortunately 
ftw him, however, the general in command of the auxi- 
liaries of Delhi, presuming too much upon the value of 
his services, and mistaking the feelings of those whom 
he came to succour, insisted with Bohjat Khan of Chdn> 
d^ri, the chief of most influence among the insurgents, 
and the real leader of the revolt, that the public prayers 
should be read in the name of Sultan Sekander Lodi, 
as the supreme sovereign. This he absolutely refused 
to admit. Besides such attachment as he may have 
had to Muhammed Shah, for whom he was fighting, his 
own power, and that of the other confederate nobles, 
rested on the weakness of their King ; and they were 
little disposed, by acknowledging a more powerful 
prince, to resign all their o\vn imjjortance. This pro- 
duced a coolness, wduch was followed by Bohjat Khan’s 
withdrawing himself from the camp of the allies. Sultan 
Sekander probably discovered that Malwa was not yet 
ready to fall into his hands, and the Delhi auxiliaries 
were soon after recalled. In the extremity to which 
he, in his turn, was reduced by these losses, Muhammed 
Shah, resolving to strike a bold coiip-de-main, de- 
spatched a strong body of his troops, by a circuitous 
route, to surprise Mandu. But this detachnient was 
overtaken and defeated ; and ilohafez Khan, who con- 
ducted it in person, w’as slain. In spite of this disaster, 
however, Muhammed Shah and Bohjat Khan, who had 
again joined him on the retreat of the Delhi troops, 
succeeded, by the intervention of Sheikh Oulia, a holy 
man, in concluding a peace with Sultan Mahmtid ; by 
which Raisen, Bhilsa, and Dhamoni were assigned to 
Muhammed Shah, as a provision for his support, at the 
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same time tliat a geaeial anm^^ ‘vras granted to ail 
his followers ; and Mediiu Rao was glad thus to be able 
to put -an end to hostilities, which exhausted the king* 
dom and endangered its independent existence. 

To conclude the history of this little kingdom, some 
years after these transactions, Muhammed Shah died, 
Wving a son Ahmed Shah. Sultan IbrAWm Lodi,- who 
had now succeeded his father in the throne of Delhi, 
and who professed to be the ally and protector of the 
prince, carried him off, and committed the charge of 
his forts to such persons as he supposed to be in his 
own interest. When Rdna Sdnga, the head of the Hihdu 
interest, advanced to attack Sultan Ibrdhim, the go- 
vernor of these strongholds, being much more attached 
to the Rdjpiits than to Delhi, revolted ; and all these 
places, with Chdnderi and many other towns, fell into 
the hands of the Hdna, who bestowed them on his 
allies, the leading Kdjpiit chiefs of Malwa. llaiscn 
and Bhilsa he gave to Silah-ed-din ; and Chandcri to 
Medini Rao.* 

The conclusion of a peace, and the discomfiture of 
the Musulman confederacy, had left IMedini Rao and 
the Rdjputs all-powerful at the court of Malwa. They 
filled the principal offices with their dependents ;• the 
royal guards were composed entirely of Rajputs. An 
unsuccessful attempt made to secure Mdndu for the 
Muhammedan interest by revolt, gave a colour for re- 
moving the few Moslems who still continued to hold 
any charge of importance. Except the personal ser- 
vants of the king, about twenty in number f, few were 
left in any situation of trust. The king either taking 
an alarm at these proceedings, or wrought upon by 
the cconplaints and representations of the discontented 
Musulmans about his person, resolved for once to act 
with vigour and to dismiss his Rdjpiit troops. This 

* FeridiU, toL it. p. 256. «ay», two hundml. 

t Tabftl(^t4-AklN*rL Feriihu 
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wenld bate been no easy task even for the ablest prince, chaf, iv. 
The mode of doing it adopted by Mahmiid, proved only 
his weakness and ignorance. It is usual, in many 
parts of India, when a master discharges a servant of 
some consideration, with whom he wishes to part on 
friendly terms, to present him, as a mark of his good 
will, a little betel-nut and lime wrapped up in a leaf *, 
as is done to a guest when taking leave. As the 
Rijpiit troops amounted to forty thousand, the king 
ordered that number of packets of fan to be prepared, 
and sent in baskets to Medini Rao, that he might pre- 
sent them to the troops, and at once dismiss the whole 
army. The Rajputs, inflamed at the indignity, called udiscom. 
upon Medini Rao to depose Mahmud, and at once to 
elevate his own son, the RAi-Rdianf, to the throne. 

The minister, by his influence, contrived to suppress 
this mutiny ; but Mahmiid, tired of the restraint under 
which he felt himself, and too pusillanimous to resort 
to any politic or manly measure, — with dastardly im- 
becility attempted, by means of his household servants, 
to assassinate Medini Rao and Salbhan, his principal 
ministers. Salbhan fell murdered under their blows ; 
but Medini Rao escaped, severely wounded. No sooner 
did the troops hear of this violent outrage, than they 
rushed to the palace, which they attacked ; but were 
repulsed by the personal bravery of the king and his 
immediate attendants ; and were once more appe^ed 
by Medini Rao, who was, to appearance, again received 
into favour.^ Muhiniid, how'ever, not long after, con- 
trived to escape from the palace, with but a few atten- 
dants ; and made good his way into Gujrat. 

From Gujrdt, he soon returned, accompanied by 
MozefFer Shah, then king of the country, at the head of 
a powerful army. Medini Rao, though deprived of 
that authority which in monarchical countries attends 
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die name of king, took actiye measares to sustaieHfc^ 
came. He left his son to defend Mkndu, and kteidtf 
hastoied to meet the invaders in the field ; bat, acMon 
finfediag himself too weak to oppose the army of tlfe two 
l^gs, with any hopes of success, he retreated j and, 
having reinforc^ the garrison of Mdndu, proceeded to 
Cheitfir, to solicit succour from Rdna Sdnga, at that 
period the chief of the Rdjpfit race. The allied sove- 
reigns, advancing, took Dhdr ; and then besieged Hin- 
du, which, in the course of a few days, surrendered on 
terms ; but the terms were broken by the besiegers, the 
place attacked and carried by surprise, and nineteen 
thousand RIjpdts, without discrimination of age or sex, 
are said to have perished, — numbers falling in they<iAar 
or voluntary massacre, by which the sack of the place 
was accompanied.* Mozefier Shah, having reinstated 
Sultan Mahmud in his capital, returned to Gujrdt, leav- 
ing an auxiliary force behind liim under Asof Khan. 

But though Sultan Mahniiid was thus restored to his 
capital and the adjoining provinces, a large portion of 
Malwa was still hostile to him. Medtni Huo possessed 
Cb4nd<^ri and Gagrown ; while Silah-ed-din held Blu'isa, 
Kaisen, and Sarangi>ut, some of the most im])ortant 
forts and districts of Malwa. While these chiefs were 
nearly independent, or dependant rather on the li4na 
than on Mahmud, their extensive territories could 
hardly be reckoned parts of his kingdom. Sultan 
Mahmud resolved, therefore, to reduce them to ol>e- 
dience ; and led his own troops and his Gujrat aux- 
iliari^ against Gagrown, which he besieged. 

Medini Ral, having been joined by Hina SInga from 
Cbeittir, advanced with a fonnidable army to its aasis- 
tance. Oia bearing of this movement, Mahmfid raised 
the sii^, and made several days’ march to meet him. 
On the last of these days, the Sultan, after a loi^g 

• Ftfrifthu imke* the wgc l«t which are deUikd in ibt TabilUit»> 
•ome mmitlisy and tay* nothing of Akheri^ C 4S5, 4^* ^ 
the imuhery, the jiartkiilari of 
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marcli, came to hie ground about seven kos from the 
enemy. Rdna Sdnga, however, who had heard of his 
approach, and who was determined to attack him while 
his troops were fatigued and in disorder, mounted and 
moved forward. As he approached the camp, he came 
upon scattered parties of Mahmiid’s men;, but, even 
when- he had reached the main army, found all in dis- 
order, and no regular opposition was attempted. Tt 
could hardly be called a battle. Thirty-two of the 
chief nobles of Malwa fell in the contest and rout that 
ensued; as did Asof Khan, and hundreds of the Gujrkt 
auxiliaries. Sultan Mahmud himself was taken pri- 
soner, after an obstinate resistance, in which he re- 
ceived several wounds. He was, as we have seen, 
generously treated by Riina Sdnga, and restored to his 
kingdom ; partly, perhaps, by the influence of Medini 
Kao. But, as Medini Kao, Silah-ed-din, and Sekander 
Khan of Siv»is, besides a number of small chiefs, re- 
tained their possessions ; and, as Kdna Sanga had him- 
self Seized upon many distriqts, insomuch that not 
above a tenth part of the kingdom of Malwa remained 
in the Sultan’s hands, the revenues of the state were 
miserably impaired. Indeed, it was generally believed 
that the Kana was restrained from occupying the Avhole 
kingdom only by respect for the power and influence of 
Mozcfier Shah.* 

But the imprudence of Sultan Mahiniid soon Involved 
him in new dangers. On the death of Mozefler Shah, 
BehAder Shah, after two reigns of only a few months’ 
duration, succeeded to the throne of Gujrdt ; and 
Chand Khan, his younger brother, fled to Mandu, 
where he was entertained by Mahmud. Attempts 
were made to engage in his cause the Emperor Baber, 
who, by thisJ'time, had gaine<l possession of the throne 
of Pelhi ; and a corresjwndence was carried on between 

• T*b. Akb. f. ♦.*• 7 . ; Ferinht*, i». p, 86 S. 
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Delhi and Mdndu, for that purpose. Information of 
this reached Behdder, who smothered his resentment 
for the moment, but resolved to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to revenge the injury. 

About two years afterwards, Bdber himself appeared 
on the stage of ilahva. After lie had defeated Kdna 
Sanga, he turned his arms against Medini Rao, the 
chief supporter of the Rdjpiit interest in Malwa ; and 
took by storm Chanderi, the seat of his power, with 
the slaughter of all its defenders, and of that eminent 
man himself. lie restored it to Ahmed Shah, Mu- 
hammed Shah’s son, whose cjiuse he affected to espouse, 
leaving a “ governor over him.” It was the Em[)eror’8 
intention to have followed up his succes.s by reducing 
BhiLsa, KaLsen and Sarangpiir, the Chiefship of Sildh- 
ed-din, and then to have marched t<.) Cheitiir to attack 
the Kiina in his capital ; but this plan he was forced to 
abandon, by insuiTcctions, Avhich made his presence 
necessary in the wistern provinces.* 

At this period. Kuna Sanga died, and was succeeded 
by his son Rana Ruttousi. Sultan Mahmud, thinking 
this a favourable op[)ortunity to recover what he had 
lost, Avith that spirit of restles.s incapacit}* Avhich marked 
his character, sent an ai’iny to attack and plunder the 
new Rana’.s territories. Ruttousi, in rcAcnge of this 
injur}’, marched into hi.s dominions ; upon Avhich the 
Sultan advanccKl from Sarangpiir to oppose him. Here 
he summoned to his standard Silah-ed-din (Avith Avhom 
he liad, a fcAv years l)efore, been at war ; and Avhom he 
had even deprived of Sarangpiir) and Moyin Klian, the 
adopted son of the lute Sekander Khan of Sivds. He 
ndW, when too late, attempted to conciliate these chiefs. 
On Moyin Khan he conferred the title of Masnad Khan, 
and pre.sented liim with a scarlet pavilion ; to SiMh- 
ed-din he gave some additional villages, near his various 


Baber’* Mem. j). .S77, .S78. 
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jdgirs. But the* Sultan had ceased to command their 
confidence ; and these noblemen, — believing that the 
favours conferred upon them were intended to serve a 
present purpose, while his hatred was in nothing 
abated, and that they had every thing to apprehend 
from his intrigues, — soon after left his camp and joined 
the Rana. Meanwhile, Behader Shah, seizing the op- 
portunity for which he had been in wait, of prosecuting 
his revenge, had also entered Malwa. The R4na, with 
the Malwa chiefs who had joined him, marched towards 
the King of Gujr^t, that all might act in concert. 
Sultan Mahmud, filled with alann at this revolt and 
double invasion, sent to Belnider Shah, professing his 
leadiness to wait upon him ; but, under various frivolous 
pretexts, constantly jiut off the time of meeting. Be- 
hader, at length, aware of his insincerity, pushed on to 
Mandu, his capital, into which the Sultan had thrown 
himself; anil, after a short siege, took it by escalade. 
Mahmiid fell into his hands, and was at first treated 
with resp<.*ct ; but three days afterwards, on some of- 
fence, real or pretended, Behader Shah proclaimed him- 
self King of Malwa; and next day sent off" the Sultan, 
in chains, with twenty of his sons, under an escort of 
an hundred horse, to be confined in the hill-fort of 
(Jhampanir. But the escort that attended him being 
attacked, near Dokail, during the night by a party of 
Bhils, he was put to death by his guard, to prevent a 
rescue. Tliis event occurred only three months after 
Hunniyun had mounted the throne.* 

* Ferishta, in the History of that assigned in the Tahakate Ak- 
Mal^a, (\oL iv. p. 3<)8.) fixes the ben, and by Fcrishta in the HiskA^ry 
dale of the storming of Mandu, on of Ciujrat (vol. iv. p, 116.). In the 
the 9 Shalian, a. h. May, History of Kandesh (vol. iv. p. 810,), 

A.n* Tbi« can hardly be Ferislua seems to place the reduction 

correct. AS Baber, (Mem. p. 876.) in of Mandu, and, consequently, the 
Moharrem 984, (Jan. 16ivS), speaks death of Saltan Mahmud, in a. u. 
of Sultan Mahmud as still in Mandu. 989 (a. d. 1682-8), The Mirai-i- 
The real date is probably a. h. 987, Ahmedi ( Bird’s traiisl. p,288.) makes 
Shabhn 9, (a.o, 1531, March 8), the escalatle of Mandu take place 
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Beb4der Sbah and R4na Ruttonsi now overran all 
Malwa. The capital, with the western and northern 
provinces, Behdder added to his dominions. The Rdna, 
on the other hand, seems to have added little to his own 
immediate territories ; but the Malwa lords, who had 
espoused his interest, and who, for some time before, 
had acknowledged his authority, he confirmed in the 
possession of Raisen, Rantainbdr, Sarangpiir, and several 
other extensive districts. 

The ambition of Behjider, nourished by success, was 
not to be restrained by conventions and treaties. 
SUsih-ed-din or Silhddi was too powerful a subject not 
to be \'iewed w’ith jealousy ; and he determined to ruin 
him. That chieftain’s son, w'ho w'us in Behdder’s camp, 
was sent to invite his father to wait upon the King, 
who wished to consult •with him before returning to 
Gujrat.* The Rfijpiit, leaving his sou in I jein, met 
Belmder Shah near Dlnir. Tiiat prince entered the 
fort, accompanictl only by Silhadi, whom he there 
treacherously seized, with the t\Vo Ktijputs by whom 
the chief ■was attended. One of them, laying liis hand 
on his dagger, drew it, and prepared for resistance. 

Forbear,” said the chief, “ it is me wdiom you are 
killing.” “ ’Twas in your defence it w-as drawn,” said 
his faithful follower ; “ but, since my act endangers you, 
thus 1 slay myself, and escape the misery of seeing you 
a prisoner.” With these words, he inflicted on himself 
several mortal wounds, “ and so," says the Musulman 
historian, “ went to hell.” Behdder’s pretext for this out- 
rage, and for his quarrel with Sildh-ed-din, was that the 
pagan had in his seraglio several Muhammedan women, 
and even some ladies of the haram of a deceased Sultan. 

20 Shib4n, (a* h. 9S7) tnd the inmkeft hu death occur on the 8heb*e- 
•urrender of Mahmud Shah folloWy Ber^t (15 Sh4b6n) one day hiter« 
12 Moharrem, A. 938, (^fi Aug. f. *159* Ifwtead of twenty iOiii, 
]531)« Feriahta makes him ktlk^ Ferisbta gives him seveii. 

Sve days after the escslade (14 • Tabakite Akberi, If 391. 459.; 

Sb4b4n^ The Tabakilte Akberi H&bers Mem. pp. 812. 376. 
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The King, after getting SilAh-ed-dm into his power, chap, ii.- 
entered his dominions, and, with little opposition, *' 
gained possession of Ujein, Sarangpdr, and Bhilsa. He 
finally besieged the brother and one of the sons of that 
chief in the strong fort of Raisen, which contained also 
his wives and family, and, after a long siege, reduced 
it to- the greatest distress. 

Silhddi, though in captivity, and even, it is said, com- catMtropbe 
polled to renounce his own religion for the Moslem creed, 
most keenly sympathised with his afflicted subjects. 

Seeing no prospect of relief from an army sent to his 
assistance by Rdna Ruttonsi, a prince far inferior in all 
respects to his illustrious father, and in which his own 
son Bhopat served with the shattered remains of his 
force, was compelled to seek relief in submission or 
despair. A capitulation was at length entered into, on 
condition that the fort was to be given up, but that the 
lives, liberties, and honour of all who were in it should 
be respected, and that Silah-ed-din was to be set at large. 

That chieftain asked permission to enter the fort for the 
purpose of bringing out the females of his household, in 
terras of the treaty. Here he had to sustain the re- 
proaches of his wife, Durgawati, a daughter of Rana 
Sdnga, who, distrusting any Moslem promises, declared 
her resolution to die free and unblemished, and con- 
cluded her invectives by setting fire to a pile that she 
had reared, which consumed in its flames the palace 
and seven hundred beautiful females that were in the 
haram. Silah-ed-din himself, stung to madness, put on 
his armour, and, accompanied by his brother, rushed 
out with their devoted followers, and died the death of 
Rdjpdts. Behdder bestowed Rdisen, with Bhilsa and 
Chiinderi, on Alcm Khan Jildl-Khan Jigat*, a noble- 

• 'rhe Mirite Ahmedi calls him the bt^nning of his brother Sultan 
SnlUn Alem Lodi. He seems to IbrAhim’s reign. See also Baber's 
have been the son of a Saltan Jilil- Mem. pp. 349. 835. 
khan, mIio aspired to the throne in 

» .1 
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man, who had lately held the government of Kalpi, 
under B^ber ; but who had subsequently fled from that 
place, and renounced his allegiance.* Having thus 
strengthened his power in Malwa, Behdder returned in 
triumph to his hereditary dominions. 

Besides his conquests in Malwa, Behdder Shah had 
extraordinary success in other quarters. He marched 
through the territories of his nephew, Miran Muhammed 
Khan, the prince of Kandesh, to succour Imdd-ul-Mulk, 
the King of Berar, when attacked by the kings of Be<ler 
and Ahmednagarf; and, driving the invaders before 
him, advanced by Jdlna to Doulalabad. He compelled 
Burhdn Nizdin Shah to acknowledge him as King of 
Ahmednagar, as well as Gujnit ; and to read the public 
prayers in his name. lie gained some important ad- 
vantages over the Portuguese, who infested his domi- 
nions. He was fond of state, and aflected much pomp 
and splendour, both in his court and camp. Jlis armies 
were numerous, and the Prince of Kandesh, and the 
King of Berdr, served in them with their auxiliaries; 
us did the legitimate Prince of Malwa, who was allowed 
or compelled to attend his court. J 


* Babers Mem. p. ^178.; Fe- 
ri»hU, voL iv. pp. 270. 1 18. 

f Briggs's Perish U, voL iii. p. 
489.; val. iv. p. 112. 

J The greater part of the pre- 
ceding narrative is from the Taba- 
Ute Akberi, ff. $H9S9^^ Fe- 
riahta, Hist, of Gujrat, voL iv. 
pp. 1—123.; libL of Malwa, Ibid, 
pp. 167 — ; Hist of Kandesh, 


Ibid, p. 310., corrected by a few 
short notices in fiaber’s Memoirs. 

It may be remarked, that the 
diftcrent histories of Ferishta vary 
from each other in several par- 
ticulars, esjiecially in the chronology. 
In each, he probably followed tlie 
liistorian of die parttctilar dynasty 
whose annals he was writing. 
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CHAPTER It. 

AFFAIRS OF GOJRAt AND MALWA. 


SECTION 11. 

CONQUESsT OF ilALWA BY HUmItUN. 

REI.ATMNS OF GIJUAT AND C11F,ITLU. — SUCCESSES OF BEHADEB 

SlIAU IN MAI.WA AND ILVJFUTANA. HE FOUMS A LEAGUE AGAINST 

nUMXnrN. JOINED BY SI LTAN ALA-ED-d/n IXIDI ANT) UIS SON, 

tAtAr khan LODI AND BY MUHAMMED ZEmAn MIRZA. — HU- 

MAYUN UEMONSTIUTES WirilOUT EFFECT. — OPERATIONS OP THE 

ALLIE.S. Tlll.IIt ENURE DEFEAT. — III M.VYUN INVADE.S .UALWA 

STORM AND SACK OF CHEITl'lt BY ISEII.\DER .'IIAII. THE AR.MIES 

OK IIUMAYUN AND 1:I;II.\DF.R MEET AT MANDSUR. THE LATTER 

ENTRENCH TIIEM.SF.LVE.S DISTKES.S IN BKH (dER’.S CA.MP. FLIGHT 

OF THE KIN(. — Ills TROOPS PLUNDERED AND PURSUED. — INVEST- 
UKNT OF M.VNUU. — DESCRUTION OF THAT CAPITAL. — OVERTURES 

OF ItEIIADKU. M.VNDU ESC Vl.ADF.D. — BEIIADER ESCAPES TO GU.IR-TT. 

M.VNDU PLUNDERED BY THE IMPERIALISTS. — UUMAYUN SUPREME 

IN MALWA. 

The destruction of the kingdom of Malwa, as an inde- 
jiendeiit state, entirely changed the political relations 
which had subsisted between the rulers of Gujrat and 
Cheitiir. Formerly, they were often allies; hencefor- 
ward, they of necessity became direct rivals. The spoils 
and provinces of that exten.sive country were the prize 
for which both contended. In this contest, the means 
which they employed to attain their objects were ditFe- 
rent. The King endeavoured to occupy the country 
directly by his own troops; the Rdna, to secure an 
ascendency by the intervention of chieftains of great 
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local influence. The wealth and commercial prosperity 
of Gujrdt enabled Behdder Shah to bring into the field 
a large regular army and a powerful artillery; the 
R^a’s gallant followers were ever prepared to sacrifice 
their lives for their chief or their tribe, in the day of 
battle, but they had no means of keeping the field for 
any great length of time, or of securing permanently 
such conquests as they made. A battle being gained, 
or a city stormed and pillaged, they were eager to 
return to their homes, with their glory and their plun- 
der. The constitution of the R^jpiit states, a con- 
federacy of tribes or of little chieftains, was little suited 
for retaining distant possessions. 

The attack of Behader Shah on SiMh-ed-din had 
brought the Rana into the field, in his defence. But 
the Rajpdt army were no longer directed by a warrior 
like Rdna Sanga. Rana Ruttonsi, after a short reign, 
had yielded the sword of command to his brother Biker- 
majit.* This impolitic prince, having disgusted the 
chiefs, who formed the strength of his armies, could 
offer but an imperfect resistance to the attack of Be- 
h4der; who now, flushed with victory, invaded his 
territories, year after >ear. In the summer after the 
death of SiUh-ed-din, following up his success, he re- 
duced the important fortress of Gagrown, and sent an 
army to besiege Rantambdr. Though compelled to 
hasten back to l)iu, to check the encroachments of the 
Portuguese on his coasts, he next season returned to 
Malwa; marched victorious through its provinces; and, 
not only wrested from his rival the coiujuests made by 
Rdna Silnga in that kingdom, but even advanced into 
the Rdna’s hereditary dominions, and besieged him In 

* The period of the death of neous. As Colonel Tod aUoiVB 
Knttonti, and oceeMnoD of Bilcerroi- iluttonti « reign of ftve yetn, And m 
jlt^ iiiiiot well knovm The Mitful* he ««cended the ma»ti«d in a.ii* 
tDAn hiKtoriAne do not Ax it ; ind f>S4, hU death may be plaeed m* 
the chronology of the Bijputa them- <>39. 
aelvca is in general eairetnely erro- 
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Cheitiir itself. We have sesm, that, in spite of the chav. n. 
march of the Emperor Humdyun, as far as Gudlidr, to 
his assistance, the Rdna was compelled ignominiously 
to purchase, at a high price, the retreat of the King of 
Gujrdt. 

These continued successes added fuel to the naturally He form* « 
ambitious temper of Behdder. He and Humdyun had against Hu* 
now become neighbours, and the events of the last 
campaign had shown that they must inevitably soon 
come to a collision. The King of Gujrdt, indignant 
that his prey should have been wrested from him, 
looked round for means to occupy and injure the Em- 
{jeror ; and they were not wanting. 

Many Afghdn Amirs, and other refugees from Delhi 
and the eastern provinces, who had been driven into 
exile by the successes of Baber, had fled to his court 
for shelter. Sultan Behdder, who had himself been a 
fugitive from Gujrdt at the time of Baber’s invasion, 
and who had spent some time in exile at the court of 
SultAn Ibnlhim Lodi, as well as at Juanpur, stood in 
too great awe of the late Emperor to hazard any hostile 
proceedings during his lifetime. But after the succes- Joined by 
sion of Humayun, he was incessantly urged by Tatar 
Khan Lodi, and other fugitives from what had been the *"<i *<»» 

Afghdn, and were now the imperiid, dominions, to lend KiunLodi. 
them even a moderate aid ; as they boasted, with that, 
to be able, if not to exterminate the Chaghatai invaders, 
at least to drive them back beyond the Indus. We 
have seen that Sultan Ala-ed-din Lodi, the father of 
Tdtdr Khan, the uncle of the late Sultan Ibnihim, and 
twice an unsuccessful competitor for the throne of 
Delhi, had been sent by Btlbcr to be imprisoned in the 
distant fort of Kila-Zefer, in Badakhslnlu*, for reasons 
unknown, but probably for the crime of being danger- 
ous from bis birth and his pretensions. Having escaped 


AkbcrnaitUy f, 37* MS. B. f. 
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itom custody, by the assistance of some Afghan mer- 
chsuits, he found his way in disguise, through many 
perils, acrora the Afghdn country and Baluchistdn, to 
the court of Gujrdt. Behdder, who had long resisted 
the solicitations of the exiles, at last, prompted by what 
he regarded as his o^vn wrongs, yielded to their impor- 
tunity; and, entering into their views, began to’ make 
preparations for an attack on Hiirndyun. He secretly 
employed considerable sums in drawing off the adhe- 
rents of his rival, and received, with distinguished 
favour, the refugees from Agra, who flocked to his 
court. 

It was about this period that Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza, having escaped from Biana, arrived in his camp*, 
with his keeper, Yiidgar Taghiii Heg, whom he had 
seduced to accompany him in hi.s flight. Behiider Shah, 
situated as he was, and indulging the pla?is which he 
did, regarded the arrival of a prince of his rjmk and 
talents as a fortunate oeeurrenc<‘, .‘ind warmly entered 
into Ins animosities. 'I’he fugitive eonfinn«‘d the opinion 
given by Tatar Khan, of the oa.se with which the 
Km^xiror might be expelle«i. He represented the dis- 
cipline of the army as relaxed .since the late Em[>cror’8 
death ; the troops, as giving themselves up to ea.se and 
luxury ; the nobles, as di-scontented ; and both the 
native and Afghan chiefs and officers, as only waiting 
for an op{)ortunity to revolt. 

These proceedings could not esca|>e the notice of 
Huraayun, who called upon Bcliuder Shah to dismiss 
Muhammed Zemiin Mirzaf, and the other rebels and 


* An iiittatice of Behader'K luxu- 
rious and oiteot&tioufi rnagniHct^rtce 
is mentioned on tliis occasion. When 
Mnhttnmed Zeman reacheci lie- 
bider's emmp, before Cheicur, be 
was suffering from the heat of the 
weather. fits physicians retoin- 
mended Oul-kend (candied eotiserve 


of roses) to allay the heat* The 
Mirxa sent to ask Behader for a 
small (quantity, and receiTetl forth- 
with twenty cart-loads. The King 
had been accustomed to hae« a 
spirit distilled from It. T^rlkhe* 
Bedaunt, f. 12f). 

t No mention is made of any 
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iiigitives from the imperial dominions, who were enter- chat. n. 
taiued in his court. This the King of Gujrdt declined, 
on the general ground of that hospitality which all •*. ». 1534. 
princes are accustomed to extend to the distressed. He 
add uced the precedent of Sultan Ala-ed-din himself, Sultan 
Sekander Lodi’s brother, who, as well as several other 
princes of the blood, in circumstances resembling the 
present, had found refuge with his predecessor, Mozeffei 
Shah, without giving offence to the sovereigns of Delhi. 

Hum^yun, in return, maintained, that the reception 
afforded to the fugitive enemies of his government was 
inconsistent with the relations of amity that subsisted 
between them, and must lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. lie denied that the case of Ala-ed-din, referred 
to, hud any similarity to the [iresent; he reminded the 
King, with sometliing of a menace, that, unwilling as the 
great Taimiirhad long been to attack Beyezid* llderim, 
while he was engaged in war with the intidelsof Europe, 
and many as were the injuries which on that account 
he long bore, yet that his patience was finally exhausted, 
when that monarch refused to withdraw his protection 
from Kara Viisef T virkomiin, and Sultan Ahmed Jelair, 
Taimur’s rtibellious subjects, who had taken refuge wnth 
him. That the ctuisequenccs were sufficiently well 
known. And he insisted, that Behader Shah should 
cither deliver up Muhammed Zeinan Mir/a, or at least 
ex[)el him from his dotninions. Behader obstinately 
persisted in his refusal. 

The demonstration which llumayun made on the 
side of Gualiar, during the siege of Oheitiir, was a suf- ho»uu'ti«. 

tkiDAntl to difliver up Suhau AUhhI- tla* throne of r>eihi^ wa« an Afghan 
cl in Lodi ; either, hecauJic he had of the race of Lodi ; the latter, a 
not then arriviHl ; or, as in more Chaghatai prince of the race of 
probable, becau»e hi* mtuadon waa Taiinur, who had been long in the 
diiejreiit from that of Muhammed tm|KTial tiervit'e, ami had married a 
%einin, and did not in the »4une vihier of the Emperor, 
degree juatify the EiniH*ror*f demand. Calicd IL^aiet by our hia^ 

The former, though a claimant of loriana. 
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fidently intelligible indication of what he would have 
attempted, had the internal disorders, which occupied 
him at home, admitted of his marching beyond the 
limits of his own dominions. Behader, offended at the 
tone of his rival’s remonstrances, now entered heartily 
into the views of the exiles, and lent every assistance 
in his power to the claims of Sultan Ala-ed-din or Alim 
Lodi, who once more put forward his pretensions to 
the throne of Delhi. Tdtar Khan, Alim’s son, who 
managed the affairs of his father, urged the King to 
declare for him openly ; contending, that the Emperor’s 
army, in its present state, would not dare to meet that 
of Gujrat. But BehadtT was still anxious not to come 
prominently forward ; and it was, therefore, arranged, 
that the intended attack should have only the air of an 
unauthorised irruption of the Afghsln refugees, for the 
recovery of their former empire ; and that the King 
himself should not appear to take any share in it. He 
privately, however, supjdied them with large sums of 
monej', to enable them to put their army on an effective 
footing. The amount .stated, probably with some ex- 
aggeration, to have been not less than a million sterling*, 
was sent to Rantbdr, to be em[>loyed by Tatar Khan. 
Adventurers and exiles flocked to hi.s standard, from 
every quarter ; and a formidable force was soon ready 
to take the field. 

An extensive plan of operations was formed, and 
vigorously acted upon. Sultan Ala-ed-din Lodi, Tiit^r 
Khan’s father, led a considerable force f to Kalinger, 


• Twenty kror of old (rujrat gold 
coin, which Abulfaxi (Akbeniama, 
f. 37.) estimates at double the 
currency of hii time, or forty kreba, 
Thu, if reckoned in rupeea, would 
give forty tnilitont ateriing, w^hich 
cannot be admitted. If leckoned 
in damt, tlie current moile of 
Tresaury compuUtion, it would 
amouttl to one mtllion uterling ; if 


in double d^ms, to two miUloniu 
Briggs's Ferishta calls the sum three 
krdrs of rupees, or about three 
iniilioiiK sterling. 

f I have lieen sometimes tempted 
to believe that this army was com- 
rnsnded by Ald-etl-dln or AHin Khan 
•HUt Klian Jigat, who, we have 
seen, now held liaisen, Hhdsa, and 
C 'handeri. Abulfssh however, says 
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in Bandelkand, to encourage the hostile spirit already 
existing in that quarter, and to threaten, or in case of 
success, to invade Behar and the neighbouring provinces. 
Burhdn-el-mulk Sistani, with a body of Gujrdtis, was 
directed to march through the northern RXjpiit territory 
of Nagdr, to make a feint of attacking the Penjdb ; and 
thus to distract attention, and, by spreading alarm, to 
prevent any assistance being rendered from that pro- 
vince. The real attack, under Tatar Khan, was to be 
made in the line of Agra. Meanwhile, Behd,der Shah 
himself, under cover of these different forces, proceeded 
with the army of Gujrsit, as if uninterested in what was 
going on around him, to lay siege once more to the 
Kdjpdt capital, Cheitur, where he would be at hand to 
assist and take advantage of the invasion, should it 
succeed. Many able men in dlehader’s council blamed, 
we are told, this disjointed plan of operations ; giving 
it as their opinion, that it would be much better to keep 
the army in a concentrated state ; and expressed their 
apprehension that the Avhole proceedings would be 
regarded as a bi-each of peace. But their advice was 
not listened to ; the King having persuaded himself 
that, since the Lodis had undoubted pretensions to the 
throne of Delhi, their asserting such claims would be 
held to be a matter of their own, and could lead to no 
inferences unfavourable to himself. The different 
armies were soon put in motum. Tatar Khan, who 
had increased his troops to forty thousand horse, 
Afghans and others, advanced towards Agra • ; and, 
having by the way attacked and carried Biana, his 
plunderiiig parties extended their ravages to the very 
suburbs of tlie capital. 

Huinayun, on receiving intelligence of these ti’ans- 
actions, gave up, for the present, his expedition against 

npmsly, that it wm Sulun AU-td- of Sekander, f. iSQ. 

din, Tit&r Kban'i f»tb«r ; and the * Akbernuma, f. 37. ; Tabakite 

TirOthe Bedduni ealli him the »on Akberi, f. 145. 
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Bengal Mid Behdr, and hastened back to Agra. Mean- 
A.D. 1534. white, however, he ordered his brothers, Hindal and 
Askeri, his cousin, Y^dgar Ndsir Mlrza, the son of 
bis late uncle, NAsir Mi'rza, and KAsim Husein Sultan, 
Uzbek, with eigliteen thousand horse, to proceed without 
delay to check the invaders ; rigHtly judging, that, if 
their grand army was defeated, the others could do 
little mischief. When the approach of the imperialists, 
inferior as they were in number, became known, the 
invading troops were seized with a sudden panic, and 
large bodies of them deserted every day and returned 
home ; insomuch that, in a short time, of this great 
array, collected with so nmch parade and expence, not 
more than three thousand * horse remained with TAtar 
Khan. Ihut nobleman, indignant at the treachery 
of his mercenaries, stung with shame at the result of 
his high promises, and deh jited in his long-cherished 
schemes ot ambition, when they seemed on the very eve 
of b(‘ing ace<tm})lislied, hesitate<l Ibr some time whether 
he slnmld tight or retreat. Impelled, however, by 
indignation and despair, he came to a eonllict with the 
enemy at Matidrael, where the brave iollowers who still 
adhered to him were routed with great slaughter, and 
himself and three hundred of hi.s officers slain, liiana 
■was soon recovered, without a blow ; and the other two 
invading armies, on bearing of these calamitous events, 
retreated into the territories of (lujrat.f 

Eager as llumayun was to rej)ress the disorders that 
were arising in his dominions on the (ianges, and in 
Behar, he saw clearly that he covdd not with safety 
leave behind him a victorious prince so formidable as 
BehAder Sbuh, who bad shown the worst dispositions, 
and whose dominions now approatdied so near to his 
capital. It was evident that, should he proceed to 
Bengal, and should iSehAder, after retlueing (’heitdr, 

• I'erikhu My*, ten thouMnd. rulita, voL H. np. 7S, 7 1, 

t Akbernwim, f. 37 , 38. ; Ke- 
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avftU himself of his absence to occupy Agra, the com- chap. n. 
munication between the northern and southern parts 
of the imperial dominions would be cut off, and himself 
and his array exposed to the danger of being totally de- 
stroyed. He determined, therefore, at once to attack 
his enemy in the centre of his power ; and, in the middle 
of November, a. n. 1534*, set out for a vigorous cam- 
paign. Marching in the direction of Malwa, he soon 
arrived near the strong fort of Ifaisen, on the Betwa. 

The governor sent a deputation to meet him, and, in 
the Asiatic style, to represent that he and the fortress 
were his ilajesty’s. llumayim did not lose time in en- 
deavouring to reduce the place ; but, accepting the 
proffered submission, such as it was, pushed forward, 
and was soon encamped at .Sarangpiir, an important town 
on t!»e Kuli-Sind, in the very heart of Malwa. 

This rapid advance disconcerted Behuder Shah, who Behider 
was still bu.sily, and not unsuccessfully, employed in th*uir. 
the siege of Clieitiir. He saw the thin mask, with which 
he hud sought to cover his hostile intentions, rudely 
torn away ; and an oll'ended enemy in the centre of his 
dominions. His most experienced councillors differed 
as to the course pro[)er to be pursued. Some advised 
him at once to abandon the siige, which could be re- 
sumed at aJiy lime, and march to repel the invading 
army. On the other hand, Sadr Khan, the most eminent 
man of his court, ami c«{ually distinguidied for his rank 
and for his |»olitical and military talents, was of a dif- 
ferent opinion. He urge«l, that Cheitiirwas redueed to 
the last extremity, and n»ust soon full ; that, to quit the 
siege now, was not only to h)se all the labour which had 
been la'Stowed on it, but to injure the reputation of 
their arms ; that besides, the Emperor, sensible of the 

• A. B. ‘Ml, beginning of Je- paign against Ua? Purebis, or of 
m&U I. (a. b. Nov. l.-j.-M). It niAfcbing from Agra. Akbernaina, 
tceitii not very clear whether ibis MS. B. f. 73. anti S r. 
is the date of his giving up his cam- 
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odtsim which would attend such an interference, would 
not attempt directly to interrupt the operations of 
Musulmans, engaged in a holy war against infidels. 
This opinion prevailed ; the operations of the siege were 
pushed on with redoubled fury ; the defences were bat- 
tered by the cannon of Rumi Khan, a Turkish engineer, 
who was assisted by Portuguese and other Euro})ean 
artillerymen ; and finally, a Tnine was sprung, which 
left a broad and accessible breach. A storm followed, 
on the 8th of March, A. n. 1 535, when the fort was 
carried by assault, in spite of every effort made by the 
courage and despair of the Rdjpfits. The garrison, see- 
ing that all hope was gone, proceeded to put to death 
their wives and women, who, on their part, voluntarily 
presented their bosoms to the sword, or rushed into the 
blazing pyre, to avoid tlie defilements of slavery, and 
to maintain untarnished the honour of their tribe.* 
The remaining Rtijpiits, then, clothing themselves in 
their yellow-died garments, the well-known sign of 
despair and death, sallied out to meet their assailants, 
and were cut off to a man. The victors, on entering the 
city, found ordy a heap of ruins and a lifeless solitude. 
The booty, which was great, was divided among the 
victorious troops. 

BehMer Shah had now nothing to detain him from 
marching to chastise the invader of his dominions. To 
account for the inaction of llumayun, at this important 
crisis, we are told, that, on reaching Sarangpiir, and 
being informed that it was the opinion of Behider’s 
councillors that, as a faithful believer, he would not 
attack a prince engaged in a holy war, he declared that 
they only did him justice; and immediately ceased 

• Akbern4in«, « sbove ; T*- who perUbed in this Job&r, at 
haicAte Akberi, ff. 145, 146.; Tod'i thirteen tbouMnd ; the loee of the 
BjtiMibin, i. pp. SI I, .S12. R^puu, in the eiege end etorm, et 
Prom netive eutboriiiee, Ccd. Tod thirty -two Uioueend, the flower of 
eatimetes the number of women, their tribe. 
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from all offensive operations. There was now, however, 
an end of this point of honour. On hearing of the fall 
of the R^jpdt capital, Humtlyun left Ujein, where he 
then was, and moved to the northward ; while Behdder 
Shah, marching to meet him, the two armies soon came 
in sight of each other, on the banks of a large tank, near 
the town of Mandsiir.* 

The tents of the army of GujrAt were not all pitched, 
and the army itself had not yet come to its ground, when 
its advanced pickets were attacked and driven in upon 
their centre with some slaughter, by a body of the im- 
perial horse. This little incident had an effect on the 
spirits of the troops on both sides. Taj Khan and Sadr 
Khan, two of Behader’s most distinguished officers, 
strongly urged him, while his troops were still flushed 
with their success at Cheitiir, and before they had tried 
the discipline and vigour of the Tiirki warriors, to lead 
his men at once to battle, in which they would assuredly 
exert themselves gallantly. Kiitni Khan, however, 
who commanded the artillery, and who had much in- 
fluence with the king f, was of a different opinion. He 
had with him about three hundred Turkish artillerymen, 
l)esides eighty Portuguese and hVanks commanded by a 
native Portuguese, named San elago, who had received 
the title of Peringi Khan, llumi Khan was an Ottoman 
Turk, who had been honoured with the title of Khodii- 
wcnd Khun. He had learned his art in the Turkish 
service, which, about this period, was distinguished for 
8U[K*riority in the management of heavy artillery. The 


• Akl)ern4n)a, f. 'M. ; Tttl>ak. 
Akberi, AT. I4(k Jouher, (in 

Un? original) chap, ii, wiy^ that the 
imperial army halieil near Tulwar 
(or Tilur, or Tisur) ; that lU‘hailcr, 
after taking Cheitur, hatl directed 
hi« march for <»ujrat, but waa inter- 
crpled by the Ein|)eror, near Mori, 
a town <le|i«itdent on BurhAtipur. 
Jouher iloet not appear to give a 

VOL. It. 


very distinct account of any cam- 
paign lx* fore that of Bengal ; though, 
as he tells Kainran Mirra, in Ramzan, 
A. u. that he had been nineteen 

jears in the KmjKTor’s service, he 
was prolwhly with him at this time. 
The Tabaka t calls the place Siraur. 

t Lafitau, Hi*t. des Uecowvertea 
dea Tortugais, vol. i. p. TOfh 4to. 
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Bo<« IV, trade of the sea-coast, and the capture of several Por- 
tuguese ships, had furnished the king with an excellent 
train, which lliimi Khan pronounced to be second only 
to that of the “ Kaisar of Rum.” He said, that it would 
be foolish to throw away their superiority, by renounc- 
ing the use of the force in which they most excelled ; 
that it would be better to cover themselves by trenches 
on all sides ; to strengthen their lines by their cars, 
waggons and carriages, and to plant their guns so as to 
make their position impregnable to the enemy ; that the 
Moghuls, as they called the imperialists, with their usual 
daring and impetuosity, would soon be seen to gallop 
up to the lines, within range of their shot, when they 
would be swept oft’ in crowds ; that, when they saw 
themselves unable to make any impression and begin- 
ning to suffer from scarcity, they must, in the end, be 
compelled to retreat ; that, thc7j was the time for the 
royal horse to follow, and cut tliem off* in detail, in their 
long retreat, when exhausted and broken as they would 
be. Riimi Khan’s success at Cheitiir, and previously at 
Kaisen, under circumstances very different from the 
Y>resent, gave perhaps an undue weight to his opinion ; 
which ])revailed, and was acted upon. For a time, 
skirmishes daily ensued, in •which the invaders, from 
the quality of their troops, had unifonnly the advan- 
tage ; wlien, however, they followed the flying foe close 
to the trenches, they were soon made aware of the risk ; 
and, as might have been foreseen, ceased to approach 
them. • 

Becomrdi*. '1 h® fovtificd caiiip of Bchuder was, indeed, unassail- 

bearuned. j l>ut it wos ill danger of becoming his prison. 

The ('haghatai army had all the advantage of daring 
and activity. They soon taught their enemies to dread 
them, and showed a decided superiority, not only in 
discipline and in close combat, but in more distant 

m 

* Tabak. Aklicri, ff. 395, 396. 
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fighting, from the use of the bow. The Gujrdtis, whose 
defensive armour could not resist their powerful arrows, 
after some experience of their energy and skill, did 
not willingly meet them in the field, and became dis- 
pii’ited ; while the ardour and enterprise of their in- 
vaders daily increased.* At this crisis Behdder was 
strengthened by the arrival of Sultan Alim, of Kalpi, 
with the troops of Raisen and Ch^nderi. 

AV'hile the armies thus lay facing each other, it 
happened one night that some young ofiicers, who had 
met at a drinking party in the Emperor’s camp, having 
indulged in liberal libations, began to vaunt their 
prowess, and to exalt themselves, as nowise inferior to 
the heroes of former days. Warmed with their own 
boasting, and with the effects of the wine, they armed, 
mounted, and, in spite of the efforts made by their 
soberer comrades to prevent them, sallied forth, to the 
num1>er of about two hundred, to have a dash at the 
enemy, and rode right for the hostile camp. When 
they had nearly reached it, they chanced to fall in with 
a division, under one of the Gujrati generals, who, 
on seeing them approach, drew up his men, about four 
thousand in number, to receive them. The young 
enthusiasts, not deterred by this disparity of force, 
charged in amongst them witliout hesitation. The 
Gujriitis, astonished ns they were, nevertheless at first 
stood their ground, and a short but sharp conflict 
ensued ; but, Ix-ing confounded and daunted by the 
unusual energy of the assailants, and numbers of them 
falling, they finally gave way, and fled back to their 
camp in confusion. In Humiiyun’s army this “Com- 
bat of F riends,” as it was called, was loudly celebrated, 
and an oflicial report f published, in a lofty strain, to 
make it generally known ; while, in the camp of Be- 
hAder, it spread equal dismay, so that afterwards few 

• Tab»k. Akberi, f. Spfi. 
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of his troops willingly ventured beyond the protection 
of their field works and batteries. On one occasion, 
indeed, on the day of the rejoicings for the close of 
the Kkmzdn, Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, anxious to 
distinguish himself among his new allies, advanced 
out of the trenches with about five or six hundred 
men, as if to challenge a combat, and was met 'by a 
party from the opposite side. His followers, after 
shooting a few arrows, retreated, and contrived to draw 
their pursuers within the range of the artillery, which 
poured in its fire upon them ^vith terrible effect. 

To act upon a plan of operations altogether defensive 
and passive, in an entrenched camp, is always dan- 
gerous, but, above all, in an open country. It places 
every advantage of daring and enterprise in the hands 
of an active enemy, and seldom fails to terminate in the 
discouragement of the troops who arc placed on the de- 
fensive, and in their being cut off from all their resources. 
The Chaghat4i Turks, having established their ascen- 
dency in the field, and not choosing to shatter their 
force by throwing themselves on the lowering barri- 
cades of the enemy, scoured the countr}’’ on every side, 
cut off all foraging parties, intercepted all supplies of 
grain, provisions, and stores, and nearly succe^ed in 
blocking up the Gujriitis in their position, which was 
thus impregnable to no purpose. All the grain and 
provender in the neighbourhood was exhausted, and 
the Gujrati troops did not venture out to bring them 
from a distance. Scarcity was soon followed by famine. 
They were glad to subsist on horse-flesh, and on the 
vilest foods. Multitudes of men, as well as horses and 
camels, perished from hunger* ; and, in the end, the 
army of Beh^der found themselves nearly in the same 
condition in which, rather more than two centuries 

• Joither wiy», th«t grmiti «oUI wat not to bo had even at that {irico. 

for four and five rupeet the nir, and 
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later, the Mahrattas were placed previous to the famous chap. h. 
battle of Panipdt. 

Extreme as the distress of the Gujrdtis had now nightof 
become, it was not easy to adopt any new plan of 
operations. On the other hand, it being announced tion of his 
to the Emperor that a fortunate day was at hand, he 
resolved to attempt a general assault. But the misery 
of the enemy had already reached its height. Behdder, 
in despair of being able, by any active exertion of his 
dispirited troops, to extricate himself from his un- 
happy situation, resolved to break up his camp, and to 
consult his safety by flight. On the 24th and 25th of sumuy, 
April, accompanied by his nephew, Miran Muhammed 
Khan, prince of Kandesh, and afterwards for a sliort 
time King of Gujrat*, Malu Khan, then governor, and 
afterwards King of !Malwa, under the title of Kader 
Shah, and three or four other confidential friends, in 
the last watch of the night, making his way through 
a rent in the royal tent, he left the camp unnoticed ; 
and, first taking the road to Agra, to elude observation, 
soon after turned round towards Mandu. Sadr Khan, 
and Imad-ul-mulk Khaseh-khail, with twenty thousand 
cavalry, set out at the same time for that place by 
the direct road^ while Muhammed Zeman Mirza, with 
anotlier body of men, took the road of Lahur, to 
attempt to excite revolt in that quarter. The heavy 
artillery, having been loaded and crammed with powder, 
were burst. 

HumAyun, who had intended early next morning to 
make his attack, hearing a continued noise, accom- 
panied with an occasional discharge as of great guns 
in the enemy’s lines during the night, and ignorant of 
the cause, thought it probable that a general attack 
upon his camp was intended. He stood, with a body 

• Brigg»*ii Ferislita, voU iv. pp. Mobarek Khan* ( Did he afterwards 
128. The same autlior, voL ii. assume that name?) 
p. 76., calls the ruler of Kandesh, 
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of thirty thousand cavalry, mounted and in arms, 
ready for battle. All night long the alarm, confusion, 
shouting, and uproar in the Gujrdti camp, mixed with 
discharge of artillery, continued. When at length the 
departure of the King became known to his army, it 
immediately broke up and dispersed ; but it was only 
in the course of the first morning watch that the 
Emperor learned the real state of things, accompanied 
■with the info.-mation that Behader Shah had dis- 
appeared. Upc|p this the imperial army burst into the 
deserted camp, and a general pillage ensued. Property 
of every description, baggage, horses, and elephants, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers. Many, of all ranks, 
were made prisoners. Humdyun, pursuing his advan- 
tage, not only dispatched a large force, under Yiidgar 
Ndsir Mirza, to folIoAv the flying enemy, but himself 
set out soon after with a body of horse, and hotly 
urged the pursuit. The Gujrdti cavalry, under Sadr 
Khan and Imdd-ul-mulk, seem to have made good 
their retreat, bravely fighting and closely followed by 
the Em[)cror, with three or four thousand horse, all 
the way to the very gates of Mdndii, which they 
succeeded in entering, though not without great loss. 
Behader Shah, by taking bye-roads, and passing through 
a wild and unfrequented country, also reached Md.ndu.* 


• Aicbernama, f. 38. ; Tabak. 
Akb. ff. 146. 395 , 3f>(>- ; Ferisbu, 
vol. iL p. 76 ',' voL iv. p. ; 
Khafi Khan, Ac. There are itome 
cUfferencei amang hUtorians regard- 
ing the flight of Behader. Ferishta, 
ii. aayt, that Badr Jehan Khan 
was one of the five who accompanied 
liim. The Tabakate Akberi also 
says, that he was attended by ftpe 
Amirt of note, Jhe Muntekhib- 
ul-Towarikh (ap. Briggti, iv. p. 128. 
note) aaya, tliat he wa* accompanieil 
hy a guard of an hundred ofKcera. 
Kh^fl Khan makes him attended, 


in his retreat, by Sadr Khan and 
four thousand horse ; and, after the 
surrender of Mandu, introduces Ilu- 
mayun complimenting Badr Khan 
ujH)n the gallantry with which, in 
the flight; he hail twice extricated 
hiH sovereign from hia purauert, hy 
his (lersonal exertions; on aue of 
whicli occasions, Humayun himself 
had nearly engaged the King hand 
to hand. Ferishta, too> alludes to 
the same circumstance, vol. iL p. 77. 
This suppofM?s that Behader, after 
leaving tlu* camp, joined Badr Khan's 
force, wliicii is probable. The Ak- 
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The place was closely invested by the Emperor, who 
fixed his head-quarters at the adjoining village of 
NAlcha.* 

Among the numbers who entered the imperial ser- 
vice after the victory of Mandsur, one of the first was 
Rfimi Khan, who, probably on no better grounds than 
the Want of success that had attended his advice, was 
accused of having betrayed his master, in the late 
operations, by a secret understanding with the enemy. 
According to one account, Behuder, before setting out 
from Mfindsiir, ordered one of his officers to put him 
to death ; but the man, who had formerly received some 
favours from the Khan, gave him private notice of his 
danger, so that he escaped to the hostile camp, where 
he was well received, and immediately employed.f 

!Mandu, at that time the cajiital of !Malwa, is a place 
of great strength. “ The site of Mdndu,” says Sir 
John Malcolm, “ was very inviting. The space chosen 
by Hosheng Shah for his future capital is thirty-seven 
miles in circumference. It extends along the crest 
of the Vindhya range about eight miles, and is parted 
from the table-land of Malwa, Avith Avhich it is upon 
a level, by an alirupt and rugged valley of unequal 
depth, but nowhere less than two luindred feet, and 
generally from three to four hundred yards in breadth. 

On the brink of this valley “and on the summit 

of the ridge of the Vindhya mountains, which form 
the southern face of Mundu, a Avail of considei*able 
height was built, Avhich, added to the natural strength 
of the ground, made it unassailable by any but a 
regular attack. J 

After Beluidei' Shah had been a few days in the 
place, he proposed a conference, offering, as the basis 
of a treaty, to give up Mdndu, Avith all its depen- 

bernama and Tabakiit are chiefly f Lafiuu, Hist. &c. vol.i. p. 218 . 
AiHoweil ill tile text. t Malcutius Central liuUx, vol. i. 

• Khiift Khan, MS. A. f. Ui. p. 
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dencies, — that is, the kingdom of Malva, — reserving 
to him^f Gujrdt and Cheitdr. The proposal was 
accepted ; and Sadr Khan, on the part of Behdder, and 
MouMna Muhammed Bergholi, on the part of Humiyun, 
accordingly met*, and proceeded to arrange the defi- 
nitive articles. Meanwhile, the garrison being thrown 
off their guard, relaxed in their watchfulness. Late 
at night, about two hundred of the imperial troops, 
taking advantage of the circumstance, applied scaling- 
ladders to a remote part of the wails, which they 
mounted. Having assisted their comrades by ropes to 
gain the top of the works, they next let themselves 
down into the town, and took jxkssession of the nearest 
gate, which they opened to their countrymen, who 
rushed in in considerable numbers. 

No sooner did the news of this irruption reach Milu 
Khan, who had charge of the works f, than, mounting 
the first horse he could find, he galloped off to give the 
alarm to Behadcr Shah, then fast asleep. The King, 
starting up at the sound of !Milu Khan’s voice, bet>veen 
sleeping and waking, took to flight, Avith only two or 
three attendants. As he proceeded through the town, 
he was joined by Bhopat Kai, the son of the late Sil- 
hddi, and one of the leading chieftains of Malwa, who 
overtook him, Avith about twenty horse. They had 
reached the Esplanade gate J, which seems to have led 
into the citadel, Avhen they met about tAvo hundred of 
Hum^yun’s cavalry. Behiider Shall, Avithout hesitation, 
bravely charged into the midst of them, and aa'ss fol- 
loAved by all his little party. He succeeded in breaking 
through ; and, accompanied by Milu Khan and one other 
attendant, entered the fort of Sdiigar, the citadel of 

• The conferences were held at callet I governor of Malwa; but there 
a place called NUi SabU ( the blue aeerrii rc^aiton to believe that he was 
*’^*^)* nominally or Wldi of Malws, 

f It i» not jierfectly clear what under tlie overbearing protection of 
eharseter Milu Khan bore, in the Hehader. 
court of Beh^er. He ta aomettine* \ l>erwazclt, Sire Meidin. 
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Hindu. He did not venture, however, to prolong his 
stay there. Having had his horses, with much difficulty, 
hoisted by ropes over the wall, during the night, and 
himself descending the precipice that surrounds it, he 
finally, with excessive toil and danger, gained the 
high road to Gujrat. An Uzbek, formerly in his ser- 
vice, who had deserted to the enemy, and was stationed 
near the fort, recognised him in his flight * ; and in- 
formed the officer in command that he had certainly seen 
the King; but this information was not believed, or 
acted upon ; so that Behdder was not pursued ; and, 
before he reached the fort of Champanir, about fifteen 
hundred men had joined him. 

The escalade of Mandu by Humdyun’s troops being 
wholly unexpected on both sides, no intelligence of it 
reached the Emperor at Nalcha that night, nor till near 
eight o’clock next morning. When informed of what 
was going forward, he flew to the Delhi gatef, by 
which he entered. Here he found the combat still 
maintained, in the streets ; and Sadr Khan, though 
wounded, gallantly keeping his ground near the gate 
of his house. In this obstinate defence he persisted, 
till some of his officers, seeing the hopeless nature of 
his resistance, seized the reins of his horse and led him 
away to S('»ngar, into which many of the troops that 
had escajied from Handu also threw themselves. For 
three whole days, the victorious array was incessantly 
employed in plundering the houses of this fine town, 
before a stop wiis put to their rapacity. 

The Emperor, eager to pursue his flying enemy, in- 

• Jouher says, thsl he e8Ct|>etl more probability, affirms that the 
through the trenclu'S of Ilintlu IWg, Vxhek made his report to his su- 
by hi» connivance. Hut, as Hiiulu jHfrior, Kasim flusein Khan, who 
Beg afterwards quarrelleil with Hi- who was himself an t’zbelc, and who 
ram Khan and his party, the oc- commanded in that quarter, 
casional charges made against him, t 1 he gate by which Hehadcr 
by their adherents, are to be re- cnterevl was the Clioli-Mheisur gate, 
ceivetl with caution. Abuifail, with 
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BOOK IV. ^ted the garrison of the citadel to surrender. Sadr 
AO. I63S. ^iid Alim Khan* of Kalpi were the principal 

officers in the place ; and, from necessity, entered into 
a negotiation. After some delay, arising chiefly from 
apprehension of the Emperor’s resentment, a capitula- 
tion was concluded, and the fort surrendered, on condi- 
tion of quarter to the garrison. Sadr Khan was re- 
ceived with much courtesy, applauded for his fidelity 
to his sovereign in his reverse of fortune, and for his 
distinguished gallantry, and honoured with the Em- 
peror’s friendship; while Alim Khan was treated with 
great severity, being mutilated, by having his foot cut 
oflT, as a deserter from the imperial service. The reduc- 
tion of Mtindu put Ilumayun in possession of the whole 
open country of Malwa, which he thus in some measure 
conquered, by a single blow. 


• There were two Alim Khans^ 
Alim Khan Lotli, the brother of 
Sultan Sekander I.rodi, and Alim 
Khan Jigat of Kalpi, apparently the 
um of Jilal Khan, the brother and 
rival of Sultan Ibrahim Loth. The 
person taken in Mandu, 1 8uppo«e 
to have been die Utter. Yet there 
is considerable uncertainty. Abul- 
fsizlf in Akbernama, ft. 38, 3^ , and 
the Tabakate Akberi, ff. I4(). 
call this person Sultan Alim Khan. 
The Tarikhe Ihnlauni, f. 140., calls 
him Sultan AHm Khan Lodi. The 
Mirat-e Ahniedi says expressly, that 
he was die brodier of Sultan Se- 
kauder Lodi, who liad been driven 


from Kalpi by Humayun, and, ac- 
companied by twelve thousand horse, 
sought an asylum with Sultan lie- 
hader. The greatiK*s.H of the jagir 
bestowtnl on him proves him to 
have been a man of no small note. 

4' he expressions usetl in de- 
scribing his punishnuMii are pai 
ktrdeh riha and jmi huridend, Fe- 
rlshta tells us, diat he suflPeretl capi- 
tally, vol. iv. p. 128. 

Wv afterwards had a Sultan Alim 
Khan, commanding the OujrAti left, 
at the battle of Mahmudabad ; and 
in possession of die j^gir of Dan- 
duka. 
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SECTION IIL 

CONQUEST OF GUJrAt BT UUMAYUN, 

HUMAyUN advances to GUJuAt BEHADER FLIES TO DIU NIGHT 

ATTACK ON THE IMI’EIUAL CAMP. — HCMAYUN GIVES OVER CAMBAY 

TO PILLAGE. DESCRIPTION OF ClIAMP.ANlfL — IT IS CAPTURED BY 

ESCALADE. — THE GOVERNOR, EKHTIAR KHAN MASSACRE OF THE 

GARRISON — AND IMMENSE IKX>TY. — INDOLENCE .VND REVELS OF 

HUMAYUN AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. DEMONSTRATION IN 

UUmAvUN’S favour from SIND. — SIIAH HASAN ADVANCES TO- 
WARDS PATAN AND MAHMIDABAD. HE RETREATS. BEHADER 

SHAH AT DIU. — NEGOTIATES WITH THE PORTUGUESE. — ANARCHY 

IN GUJRAt. BEHAdER deputes IMId-UL-MI LK to COLLECT THE 

REVENUES. — RAPID 1NCREA>E OF IMAD S FORCE. — HUMAYUN 

MARCHES AGAINST HIM. — IHS ADVANCED GUARD SURI’RISED. HE 

DEFEATS IMAD, — HUMAYUN AT AHMEDABAD ARRANGEMENTS FOR 

THE GOVKUNME.NT OF GUJRAT. Al>VICE OF HlNDl5 BEG. 

ALARMING INTELLKiENCE FROM AGR.i AND FROM MALWA- 

UUmAyUN RETURNS TO HINDU. — TRANQUILLIEATION OF MALWA- 

Thk destruction of the combined armies of Gujrdt and 
Malwa, in the trenches of Mandsiir; the possession of 
Mdndu; and the disappearance of every armed force 
that could opjx»sc him in Malwa, encouraged Humdyun 
to pursue his success, and to follow liehader Shah into 
his own country. Only three days after the fall of the 
citadel, the Emi)eror, with ten thousand cavalry, 
hastened by forced marches towards Gujrat, ordering 
the rest of his army to follow without delay. 
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When he arrived at Champanir, he encamped at ImAd* 
ul-mulk’s tank, opposite the Pipli gate. BehAder, who 
had put the fort in a condition to stand a long siege, 
and had sent away the crown and state jewels with a 
quantity of treasure to Diu, no sooner heard of his 
arrival, than, giving his final instructions for its defence, 
he left tlie town by another gate near the Leshker 
TaMo, and fled for Cambay. * Before setting out, how- 
ever, the large town of MuhammeddbAd-Champanir, 
situated under the hill on- which the fort stands, was 
set on fire by his orders or with his connivance. Hu- 
mdyun’s troops entered in time to assist in extinguish- 
ing the flames. The Emperor, eager to have Behdder 
Shah in his jx)wer, leaving Mir Hindu Beg with the 
bulk of his force to invest the citadel, himself set out, 
attended only by a thousand horse, in pursuit of the 
flying prince. Behader no sooner reached Cambay, 
where a hundred 'ivar-grabs, w-hich he had built for the 
purpose of combating the I^ortuguesc, were stationed, 
than, setting them all on fire to prevent their falling 
into the hands of his enemies, he renewed his flight, 
proceeding tow'ards Diu. The same day on which he 
left Cambay, Humdyun arrived ; and then, says his his- 
torian, for the first time, “ encamjxjd on the shore of 
the salt sea,” which none of Jiis ancestors had ever 
seen. He sent on a party to overtake the Sultan ; W'ho, 
however, made good his entrance into Diu. His pur- 
suers returned back wdth a rich bt>oty, collected in the 
neighbourhood of that city f ; and thus, says AbulfaKl, 
was the corujuest of Mandu and Gujrdt accomplished, in 
the course of this year. 


* Ku&lxUc. 

f Tb«f Akbemitmt, f. .Sp. ; Tit- 
btk4tc Akberi, f. 14^. ; T^rfklie 
BecUuni, f. 140.; titd 
mmk« Behader Hy, and llusiittyuti 
follow, 10 Ahmedahad ; tlie Tabak/it 
Mddt, that that city was entered an<l 


piutidered by the £mperor*t troopc 
It b more probable that Behader, 
a» reporuni in the Tab. Akb, f. 
and by Feriabta, Bed dtreeOy to 
Cambay, where Uie Tabakat aaya, 
that he only ataid long enough to 
get freah horaea, fT. 146. 30 , f. 
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While Hum^yun lay encamped near Cambay, with 
the diminutive force that he had brought along with 
him, Malek Ahmed Ldd and Rakn Daiid, — chiefs sub- 
ject to Behdder Shah, and who possessed the greatest 
influence in the adjoining districts of Kolwdra, — seeing 
that the Emperor was attended by so inconsiderable a 
number of troops, and was not apprehensive of any at- 
tack, pointed out to the rude K61i and Gowar chiefs 
in the neighbourhood, how favourable the moment was 
for surprising and plundering his camp ; and easily in- 
duced them to concert measures for a night attack. 
This could hardly have failed of success, but for an 
unforeseen accident. An old woman of one of the 
tribes, who became acquainted with the [dan, resolved 
to turn this knowledge to account. Repairing to the 
imperial tent, she told a servant of the household, that 
.slie had some information of most urgent importiince, 
which she could communiaite only to the Emperoi’’s 
private car. As the Avoman was steady in her assevera- 
tions, and seemed to be an honest and decent person, 
her apparently extravagant request was complied with ; 
and, being brought before the Emperor, she gave a 
clear and detailed accomit of the plan of an attack, 
which Avas that night to be made upon him. Surprised, 
yet doubtful, he questioned her, Avhat motive could have 
led her to make a disclosure so injurious to her tribes- 
men. The Avoman told him in reply, that her son had 
been seized, and Avas detained as a slave, by one of his 
servants; and that all she Avished, in return for the ser- 
vice she AA'as noAv doing his Majesty, was to be able to 
deliver her child from captivity; adding, that if her 
information Avtis found false, ho might inflict any punish- 
ment he plctiscd both on herself and her son. The lad 
was sought for and found, and both were placed in 
custody. The troops Avere ordered to be on the alert ; 
and the Emperor withdrew to a rising ground at a 
little distance, to watch the event. 
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All was quiet during the night; but just before the 
day began to dawn, the Bhils and Gowdrs, to the 
number of five or six thousand, suddenly burst into the 
camp * ; and rushed towards the imperial tents, which 
they completely plundered ; putting to death all whom 
they met. Having succeeded in this, their first object, 
they next spread themselves on every side, bearing 
doura all before them. As soon as the light appeared, 
the Emperor led down the troops that were with him, 
against the disorderly assailants, whom they found dis- 
jKjrsed and plundering in every quarter of the camp. 
They were soon routed, and pursued in their flight with 
much slaughter. Humdyun, enraged at this attack, in 
which many of his followers fell, issued orders for 
setting fire to the neighbouring, and probably inno- 
cent, town of Cambay, which he gave up to be pillaged 
by his followers. 

From Cambay, Ilumayim returned back to Chara- 
panir, which he found still blockaded. This important 
fortress occupie.s the up|)er part of a hill that rises 
towering out of the level plain, in the south-eastern 
portion of Gujrat ; and is visible over a great part of 


* Akbernama, f. « 'I'abakatc 
Akberi, f, 147* 

Thift Kurprif^e t^eems to have been 
more complete, and the ioaa Hustained 
in it greater, than Abulfazl ac- 
knowle<lges ; for, not only wa* the 
camp plumlered, but several men of 
eminence fell. Jam Firdzeb, the 
chief of Tatta, who, when driven 
from hi* dominion* by the Arghun*, 
bad joine<i Hehader Shab, at Bartida, 
in A.H. 935, ( A- n. 1 528 ), and whose 
daughter Behailer had married, ( Fe- 
rishta, ir. 110.) wa« in tlie Emperor « 
camp, having been made prisoner at 
Uie rout of Mandsur. He was put 
to death, on this occasion, by the 
person* in wliose custody he wa*, 
to prevent his Wing rescueih The 


famous Sadr Khan (ti^jraci, who 
had followed Iluraayun, wa« ako 
Rlam. — Akljeriuima and Tabakiit, aa 
aliove. In the plunder of the Em- 
j>erur'H baggajze, a number of book*, 
w'hicli the EmjH'ror always carried 
with him as the companions of bt* 
leisure, were destroyed or lost. 
Among ihe*<*, Abulfaisl particularly 
notices a splendid copy of the Taimur- 
nama, or History of the great 
Taimur, written by the pen of MuUa 
Sultan Alt, and illuminated by Umad 
Behaud, a famous painter, “ wUich,^ 
he adds, ** having been recovered^ 
is now ill the imperial library/' It 
was probably Uie Zefer-n^ma of 
Bberf*ed-dto AU YeatU* 
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that rich and populous country.* The fortress is sur- 
rounded on several of its sides by steep and nearly per- 
pendicular rocks, which, among the natives of India, 
have gained it the reputation of being impregnable to 
active operations. It had an upper and a lower fort, 
the one rising above the other; while the extensive, 
and at that time magnificent town of*Muhammedibad- 
Champanir, extended on one side along its base. Hu- 
mAyun, who had caused the place to be invested on his 
first arrival there, on his return from Cambay planted 
his battering cannon against it, and continued the siege 
and blockade ; but without apparent effect. The fort 
was bravely defended by Ekhtiar Khan, the son of a 
Kdzi of Neriad, one of the finest districts of the king- 
dom. The Khan, an officer of great resolution and 
intelligence, and faithful to his prince, vigorously de- 
fended the towers and works that were attacked, and 
nightly annoyed the besiegers by the fire from his wall- 
pieces, and by throwing sliowers of rockets into their 
batteries and camp. He had established a secret un- 
derstanding with the wood-cutters and some of the 
villagers of the surrounding country, who, tempted by 
the high prices given for their supplies, penetrated 
through the ravines of the hill, which, being covered 
by jungle and thorny plants, Avere nearly inaccessible 
to persons on foot, and totally impervious to horsemen. 
These peasants, however, by their acepiaintance with 
the by-paths of the hill, and by forcing themselves 
through the thickets, continued to carry quantities of 
grain and oil to the foot of the fort wall t ; when the 

♦ See Lieut, (now (’ol.) W'm. torian, who afterwards, in the reign 
MlW« account of ihu fort in the of Saltan Alim fVhdder, was him- 
TranaacUons of the Literary Sttciety self governor and collector of the 
of Bombay, vol. i, fort and district of Chain panir, and 

f Ferishta says (vol. ii. p. 7H.) who consequently knew the place 
that this was a neetlless precaution well, says, that the fort is by no 
on the part of tlie governor, as the means of such strength as to enable 
fort was provisioned for a siege of it to stand out against the attack of 
some years, Khad Khan, the his- an iin{)erial army ; and be ascribes 
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garrison, letting down the price from above by means 
of ropes, drew up in exchange such provisions as were 
thus supplied. 

After the blockade had been thus protracted for up- 
wards of four months, Ilumiiyun, who had become 
impatient of the delay, while making the circuit of the 
place, in order ter discover some sjx)t where it„might be 
possible to attempt an escalade, in passing near the 
gardens of the Kabul suburb, observ'ed a party of these 
peasants issue from the wood. Hiding up, he began to 
(juestion them about tlieir employment iji such a place. 
They' affirmed that they were wood-cutters occupied 
with their trade ; but us they could produce neither 
hatchets nor any other implements of that calling, 
reasonable suspicions were excited. The Emperor, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the country', instantly com- 
manded them to be seized and beaten ; assuring them 
that the punishment should not cease, till they had 
declared the whole truth. Seeing no remedy, they 
confessed everything; and, acting .‘us guides, conducted 
the Emf>eror’s party back through the paths by which 
they had gained the foot of the fortifications. 

The rock, and wall by which it was sunnounted, 
were found to be sixty or seventy cubits high, and so 
sti^ep and smooth, that it was impossible to climb them, 
lliimuyun, who saw that the garris<»n entertained no 
apprehension of an attack in this (pmrtcr, fixed U|H)n it 
us a fit place for attempting an escalade. For this 
purpose, he ordered seventy or eighty' iron 8[>ike8 to 
be made; and, one moonlight night, repairing with a 
chosen band of followers to the ground, he caused the 
spikes to be driven in to right and left, at the distance 
of a cubit alx)ve each other, in the face of the hill wall. 
This being effected without observation, some of the 

the merit of the long recUunce time of IIuniAyun, however, the 
which it mule, to the tktU and attack of fortified piaoe. waa very 
gallaotry of Ekhtiar Khan. In the imperfectly undenitood. 
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bravest of the warriors, eager to distinguish themselves 
under the eye of the Emperor, mounted, to the number 
of thirty -nine. The Emperor was next about to ascend, 
when Biram Khan besought him to wait till those who 
were mounting should be higher up, when the road 
would be clear. The Khan himself then began to 
ascend ; the Emperor followed, and was the forty-first * 
on the top of the wall. About three hundred men 
mounted by this iron ladder, in safety, before day- 
break. 

While this was going forward, the troops which were 
stationed in the batteries before the place, had been 
ordered to open a cannonade, and to make assaults on 
the other side of the fort, so as to draw off the atten- 
tion of the enemy. In this they succeeded ; the gar- 
rison, ignorant of what was passing behind, were intent 
only upon repelling the open and visil)le attack in front ; 
and, as the morning dawned, suddenly found themselves 
assailed in rear by a shower of arrows. While yet 
stunned by this unlooked-t\)r occurrence, the sound of 
the kettle-drum and tnnnpet from behind, announced 
that the Emperor himself was among the assailants. 
Confounded by the advantage thus unexpectedly gained 
over them, and ignorant of the numbers of the enemy 
who had effected an entrance, they were struck with 
terror, and the escaladers succeeded in seizing a gate f, 
by which they admitted the rest of the besiegers. 
Ekhtuir Khan, with some of his troops, escaped to the 
upper fort, or Ark, where he was again invested ; but 
the whole magazines of grain, oil, and other necessaries 
being in the lower fort, which had been taken, he was 
next day comixjlled to surrender on promise of quarter. 
Besides beitig a brave soldier, Ekhtidr Khan was emi- 
nent for his acquirements in science, especially in 
geometry and astrolog)’^, and was also a poet, and a 

* According to some die fortieth, and Tabaka t), Mul bn (Perish u). 

f Mouliah^ (Akbcrnatna 
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man of letters; qualities, we are told, wMcli bad 
favoured his rise at the court of Behdder, and after- 
wards recommended him to the special favour of the 
Emperor.* Tlie whole garrison, the governor and his 
family excepted, were barbarously put to the sword. 
The treasure and property found in Champanir are said 
to have been immense. Being, from its situation, re- 
garded as impregnable, great quantities of jewels, 
precious stuffs, and bales of rich goods of every de- 
scription, which had been laid up in it as a place of 
security, besides arms, armour, provisions, and warlike 
stores fbll into the hands of the victors. ^luch gold and 
treasure of former kings of Gujnit were also dug out ol 
the ground, where they had been hid. “ Ilumiiyun,’ 
says Ferisht.'i, “ gave to his officers and soldiers as mucli 
gold, silver, and Jewels as could Ihj heaped on their 
respective shi Ids, pi'oportioning the value to their 
rank and merit ; and tlie merchandi.ses and rich clutht 
of Riira, Khita and Kcrang f, wliich had been thert 
collected to a vast amount, were at the same time 
plundered by the captors.” J 


• Akbemiima, MS. f. K), B. 
ff. 78, 79. ; Tabiikiite AkbtTi, ff. 
11-7. I know not wlu*thtT 

Antdn ** always means an offer of 
quarter. In iin consequences, it is 
often a surrentier at discretion, 
f Turkey, China, and Euro|H‘. 

J Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 80., copied, 
adding what rt»gards the shields, 
from the Tabakate Akbt'H, which 
I>ri»bta often follows, f. I4(). S<*e 
also, f. .886. 

A lively idea of tlie manner in 
which valuable property was some- 
times hid, in India, may ite gaiiietl 
from the account given by Jouher 
in h is Memoirs of llumayan, chap, ii., 
of the discovery of part of the 
treasures of Champanir. A few days 
after the fall of the fort, one of lie- 
bader Shah’s offia^rs, named Alem 


Khan, came and made his sub- 
mission to Iluinayun. As he wai 
Buppovc‘d to Ih.* in the Sultan's con 
fidence. Si-vera) of the Kmperor'i 
advisers recoiiimemh*tl that he shouh 
lie seize^l anti put to the torture, U 
make him dist over where the trea 
Bures were conct aletl ; but this iht 
EmjH'ror would not suffer, as AU ii 
Khan had come m of his own ac 
cord ; but he allowetl liitn to be in- 
vjU*d to a banquet, and lliere pliet 
with wine, and mterrogatet! on tht 
subject A banquet, accordingly , wai 
prepared ; ami when tlie goml chtv 
bati produce<l its natural efl’ects upoi 
the Khan, he was asked about tht 
treasure, Alem Khan, gratihetl In 
his rmqqion, replied, that his Ma 
jesty had only to make the water o 
a certain large reservoir be drawi 
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After this event, Hutndyun, instead of prosecuting 
the decisive advantages he had gained, and which 
placed the whole kingdom of Gujrdt at his mercy, spent 
his time near Champanir, on the banks of the Douriah 
tank, in celebrating his successes by sumptuous enter- 
tainments, and enjoying the immense wealth that had 
fallen into his hands. The long succession of those 
festivities withdrew his attention, for a time, from the 
cares of state, and the discipline of his troops, which 
was gradually relaxed. Neglecting their military duties, 
they gave themselves up to those excesses in which rich 
and idle soldiers are wont to indulge. Ilis affairs fell 
into confusion ; the government of the provinces was 
neglected ; and, even his own camp became a scene of 
uproar and insubordination. 

A striking instance of this sj»irit soon appeared. A 
party composed principally of the secretaries, librarians, 
armour-bearers, clerks, ami others, in the service of the 
Emperor and his chief nobles, imitating the example 
of their lords, were enjoying themselves in a grand 
banquet at the gardens of Halal, in the vicinity of the 
city. When heated with wine the story recorded of 
Taimiir in the Zefer-ni'una, but borrowed from a much 
more ancient fable, was read to them. The great con- 
queror, near the Ix'ginning of his career, and in his 
days of ditliculty, is said to have taken, from each of 
his forty companions, two arrows ; which, tying in a 
bundle, he offered to them to be broken. Each, in sue- 


off, when tri‘a«uri* would be foiuul 
enough to satisfy the whole army. 
Thiii In ing reporu^l to the Emperor, 
be cauaecl a immlK^r of bucket and 
other vessels to tie eollecletl, to empty 
the tank. M'hile the people wen* 
thuR employe*!, the Khan remarketl, 
thm tliere was a much more ex- 
pe<littou8 motle of doing it. He 
made them dig under the tank, 
where an outlet or drain was found, 


which, being openotl, the wau*r 
quickly ran off. An immense quan- 
tity of treasure was discovered, and 
immediately divideii among the army. 
The Khan afterwards pointed out a 
well, that was found to be fillet! 
with gold and silver, which had 
bt‘eu nuUetl imo bars. Ko part of 
this last treasure was given to the 
troops. 
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with a voice of authority, he drew the moral, and told 
them, that, if they remained united and assisted each 
other faithfully, making common cause, no enterprise 
was too arduous for them to achieve. 

The revellers, as they listened, applied the incident 
to their own situation. They counted their party, 
w'hich was found to consist, not of forty, but of four 
hundred. Flushed with the recent successes and with 
wine, they magnanimously resolved to imitate the great 
Taiimir, — to set up for themselves, and to attempt no 
less than the cou(|uest of the Deklian, at that moment 
the grand resort of adventurers. Hurried away by this 
heroic resolution, they instantly set out for the south. 
Nothing could be more wild than such an attempt, 
made by men in their circumstances, in a body, and by 
one effort ; though many of tlunn wen* probably |>er- 
sons who, iinlividually, might liave successfully aspired 
to high eminence. They lived in un age and country 
of revolutions ; they .seem to have been men of some 
education; and every day proved the wonderful su- 
periority of the hardy and enterprising men of the 
north over the natives of India. F.ven in the Dekhan, 
the principal offices were filled by tlu'ir countrymen, 
of a rank originally not much superior to their own. 
But such an enterprize as wa.s in this instance at- 
tempted, -was an act of madness, and should have been 
puni.shcd only as a drunken frolic. 

Next morning, when the heroes who cotnposed this 
chivalrous bund were wanted in their various offices, 
not one of them was to be found. The cause and di- 
rection of their flight, however, became sp(?edily known; 
a thousand men were sent in pursuit ; they were over- 
taken, and brought buck in bonds to the imperial 
pres<mce. 

The day of the week hap|)ened to l>e a Tuesday, 
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when the Emperor, according to the fantastic astro- 
logical fancies, on which at this period of his age he 
acted, clothed in red robes, the colour suited to Mars, 
the guardian planet of the day, was sitting in state on 
the throne of wrath and vengeance. He, too, though 
the judge, was probably still labouring under the ef- 
fects ■ of his previous excesses. The deserters were 
brought it, in small parties *, and sentence pronounced 
on them with a ca[)ricious cruelty, embittered by the 
levity with which it was accompanied. Some were 
trampled to death by elephants, some were beheaded, 
some had their ears and noses cut off, some their fingers 
pared away. In the evening, the Imam, or leader of 
the religious service in the inos<|ue, who was a man of 
no great understanding, read, according to custom, a 
j>ortion of the Koran, after the first genuflexion. The 
chapter that he chose was that which alludes to the 
destruction, by the divine wrath, of the masters of the 
elephant, who impiou>ly attempted to destroy the temple 
of Mekka. It displeased the Emperor, as if chosen 
with some allusion to his own recent employment f ; 


• The tletails of Uiis jiulguient, 
M given by Abvilfazl (.VklnTiiaina, 
f. 40.) are very disgusting ; and ex- 
hibit the wretched punning pro- 
|H*nsity of our James I., but on an 
occasion when it i« not ridicultms, 
but revolting. I’be wnlences pro- 
nounced dejwnd on idiomatic Perhian 
phrases, hardly transl.iteable. “ Some 
of the culprits/’ saw he, ha\ing 
KtrtU'hrd their head Ix^yond the tine 
of duty, had their iKnlies relic vid 
altogether of the burden of the head ; 
tome, who, tiof knowing hand from 
foot^ (h c, foolishly) hail struck their 
hand in rebellion, were deprived of 
both hand and find ; a band, who, 
from stf’-i'onceit (khhd-6//if), had 
not ient their mn to the im|>erial 
eoiiunandH, couhl find neither ears 
fioi* note (6ini) in their usual place. 


Others, who had touched the limits 
of revolt with the tips of their 
fingers, were unable any longer to 
discover the figure of their fingers, 
on their fists,"' «S:c. 

f This ( hapter, ("V., entituled 
“ The Elephant," is a very short 
one, ami does not seem to contain 
much matter of ofFence. liumuyun 
probably referred to himself the 
expression of Master of the 
Elephant,’’ and htdieved that allusion 
was made to such as had recently 
been trotideii to death. 

‘‘ In the name of the most 
merciful CmxI ! 

“ Hast thou not seen how the 
Lord dealt with the Masters of the 
Elephant ? Did he not make their 
treacherous design an occasion of 
drawing them into error : ami send 
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and, when the- service was over, he ordered the Im4ni 
to be trodden to death by an elephant, for charging 
him, by insinuation, with tyranny. MouMna Mu- 
hammed Bergholi, a learned and saintly personage, 
high in the Emperor’s favour, interceded for the Imdm, 
and pleaded that^ being an ignorant man, he did not 
understand the Koran, and meant no ill. But this in- 
terference only further enraged the Emperor, whe 
vented the passion, with which he was still inflamed, 
in reproaches directed against the intercessor himself ; 
and the sentence was carried into effect. When, how- 
ever, Humayun’s rage had somcwliat evaporated, and 
when he had leisure for cool reflection, he was seized 
with the deepest sorrow and remorse, and sj)ent the 
ensuing night in tears and lamentations.* 

It was, probably, about this time that a demonstra- 
tion, for the purpose of favouring llumayun’s invasion 
of Belnider’s territories, was made on the side of Sind. 
The Emperor, when he inarched to attack (lujrat, wish- 
ing to create a diversion in his favour by a fonnidabh 
inroad into that kingdom from the north and west, 
wrote to .Shah Hasan, the ruler of Sind, inviting him tc 
Itaid his army towards Patan, there to await farthei 
orders. With this requisition .Shah llu.san complied, 
and marched, with a considerable force, from Xasirpili 
on the Indus, by way of Idphal, towards Patau in Guj- 
rat. Khizer Khan, who wa.s govermjr of Patan-X'ehr- 
wdia, for Behs'uler, on hearing of his ajiproach, being 
resolved to make a vigorous defence, directed all the 
neighbouring cattle to be driven within the inclosure ol 
the town. As soon as .Sultan Mahmud Khan Bhekeri, 
who commanded the advance of the Sind army, and 
plundered the country and the villages as he marched 
along, had arrived, with five hundred cavalry, within 
about seven kos of the town, he encamped. At the 

agumt tljeni flockn of birtb, which leave* of corn, eaten by caltli-f *' 
owt down upon tlieni atone* of balced • Akbera&ma, f. 40 . 

clay ; and rendered thein like Uie 
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same t^e, he sent a message to the governor, inviting chap. ii. 
him to surrender to Shah Hasan, who was on his route 
to attack him, with a large army ; and offered to allow 
him and his family to leave the town unmolested, and 
to retire in safety, wherever they might wish to go. 

Khizr Khan returned for answer, that Behdder Shah 
was safe in Girndl ; and that he, as a faithful subject, 
would defend to the last extremity the city entrusted 
to his care. The envoys, who were of the Jhdreja 
tribe, desirous that their mission should not be alto- 
gether fruitless, then waited on the governor’s mother, 
to whom they held out the policy of sending some pro- 
pitiatory offering to the invaders ; and prevailed upon 
her to present the sum of a lak of Firiizshdhis to Shah 
Hasan, and thirty thousand to Sultan Mahmud, to in- 
duce and enable them to leave the Patan territory, and 
to march on. 

Next morning, Shah Hasan arrived with the main 
body of his army, near Patan. Sultan Mahmud, a man 
of impetuous courage, was eager to be allowed to push 
fonvard into Gujrat ; but Shah Hasan halted, and sent 
on messengers to the Emperor to announce his arrival, 
and to ask farther orders. Meanwhile, Khizr Khan’s 
people arrived with the presents, which seem to have 
secured the city of Patan from molestation. Sultan 
Mahnnid, however, extended liis plundering excursions nistro.ip* 
to the close vicinity of Mahmiidabad, in Gujnit ; and to'Mab-'*" 
his followers were enriched by the plunder of that 
wealthy and flourishing country. 

Here, the diversion frotn Sind terminated ; Shah 
Farakh, one of Sultan Hasan’s principal generals, hav- 
ing represented to him, that, should Humtiyun order 
the Sind army to join his o^vn, the Arghiins and Terk- 
hdns of Sind, who were at present satisfied with their 
condition, — if they once witnessed the luxury in which 
the Chaghatiiis lived, and the wealth gained by the im- 
perial army, in consequence of the division of the royal 
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treasure, — would certainly become di^jontiented ; and 
that many of them would exchange his service for that 
of the Emperor. Shah Hasan acquiesced in the justice 
of this representation. He, therefore, dispatched mes- 
sengers to report to Humdyun, that he had received in- 
formation that the Kilmiti and Jitwi tribes, invited by 
the Zemindars of Sind, had entered that country, 
during his absence, and threatened to throw every thing 
into confusion ; so that his immediate return was in- 
dispensable. Without waiting for an answer, he led 
back his army, by way of Radiianpiir; inflicting severe 
chastisement on tlie Jhareja and Sodha tribes, as he 
went along.* 

When Sultan Belnider fled from Champanir, he took 
refuge in the island of Diti, on which stood a rich and 
populous seaport town, as well as a royal palace. It 
was the great emporium of the coasting trade of that 
part of India ; since it possessed a safe harbour, which 
saved the necessity of encountering the banks and shal- 
lows of the Gulph of Cambay; and Surat had not yet 
absorbed the commerce of Gujnlt. The Portuguese, 
who, since the discovery of the route to the Past by 
the Cape of Good Hope, aimed at a monopoly of the 
Indian trade, and had become the tyrants of the west 
coast, from Ceylon to the Red Sea, were eager to esta- 
blish themselves at Diu; not onlv in order to have the 
command of the Gulph of Cambay, — and of the coast 
of Gujrdt Proper, and of the K('>kan on the one side, 
and of the peninsula of Gujrat and the coast of Kach 
and Sind on the other, — but to be enabled to intercept 
the trade of the Persian and Arabian Gulphs with 
India. Behader had liccn, for some time, at war witli 
the Portuguese ; but, latterly, had entered into an ac- 
commodation with them. In his distress, he was now 

* Tartkhc* (T 14f) — 151. C'hftfiipanir, a. ii. y-IS-S (a. b. 

This iiicunsioti evtcU«ntly occurml 
while the Eniperor*s army lay at 
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urged by those about him to apply to them for succour. 
To this he consented, as a measure of temporary relief ; 
though, at the same time, he privately dispatched an 
embassy to Soliman the Magnificent, the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople, with rich presents for the Sultan, valued 
at six hundred thousand pieces of gold *, besides large 
sums -of money to pay the auxiliary force that might 
be sent. Nuno d’ Acuna, the Portuguese viceroy, thus 
called upon, agreed to furnish assistance *, but only on 
condition that he should be allowed to erect a fortifica- 
tioti at Diu, for the protection of his fleet, and put in 
possession of the sea-tower which commanded the en- 
trance of the harbour. These demands he represented 
as made solely for the necessary security of his troops 
and shipping ; and undertook that his countrymen 
should levy no duties or customs on ships, whether 
entering or sailing from the port ; and should exercise 
no act of sovereignty. The King, in his distress, ac- 
ceded to these terms ; and no sooner was his consent 
given, than the Portuguese, who had long sought in 
vain to settle at Diu, set to work, and in forty days 
erected a fortress, which was impregnable, at least to 
their enemies, and made them in reality masters of the 
island, and of the trade of the whole coast. The Por- 
tuguese affirm, that, in return for this concession, they 
afforded Behader Shah the aid of five hundred Euro- 
peans, of whom fifty were men of note, f 

After the fall of Champanir, the whole country of 
GujrAt, a^far-iiorth as the river Myhi or Mehindri, had 
come into the Emperor’s hands, and was occupied by 
his orders; but so much does he seem to have been 
engaged in discovering and enjoying the rich treasures 
of Champanir, that nobody was appointed to conduct 
the government, or to collect the revenues of the pro- 
vinces beyond that river J, though, in the universal 

♦ vol. i. p. 213. ^ Tub. Akberi, f. 386. 

t BriggtsFenslita^voi.iv.p. 134. 
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panic that prcTailed, th^ had been altogether aban* 
doned by the officers of Behdder, civil and military. 
The landholders and raiats in that quarter, left in this 
singular predicament, wrote to Sultan Behdder, to whom 
they were still attached, to represent, that the revenues 
of die country were now due ; but that there were no 
collectors to receive them; and that, if his Majesty 
would appoint a proper person, they should be paid to 
him as usual. 

We are told that Behdder Shah, sitting in council, 
mentioned the tenor of these letters ; and asked, who 
would repair to Ahmcddbad, and undertake the ma- 
nagement of this business. .tVll were silent, till Imdd- 
ul-mulk, a distinguished nobleman, who had been a 
slave of the King's *, boldly offered himself for the en- 
terprise; but K‘quircd, as an indisjxsnsable condition, 
that, in consideration of the perturbed state of the 
country, and of the peculiar exigency of affairs, he 
should have the sole and absolute power to demand or 
remit the revenue, to make grants of land, or pay away 
money, as he judged expedient ; without being liable 
to be called to account at any future time. This being 
assented to, he set out on his mission, with only two 
hundred horse ; and inarched for Ahmedabad. As he 
went along, he appointed officers to collect the revenues 
of the province; WTote and delivered grants of land or 
of pensions to different persons, in wdiom he could con- 
fide, and who had weight in the country ; and was 
joined by them and their followers in such»numbcr8, 
(especially by the zemindars of Sorath or Kattiawdr,) 
that his force growing as he advanced, by the time he 
reached Ahmcdiibibl, which he occupied, he found him- 
self at the head of not less than ten thousand horse. 
He now expended, with open-handed liberality, the 
revenues which he collected ; and, the cause l^ing 

• Fmubu (ir. p. so.) call, him f. 148. 
a Circawian ; the TabakAt, a alave, 
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popular, his army speedily increased to thirty thousand 
men.* Mujdhid Khan, the chief of Jiinagar, joined 
him with ten thousand followers ; and the army re- 
ceived a valuable reinforcement by the arrival of Be- 
hdder’s European soldiers.f 

When the news of these transactions reached Hu- 
m5yun, they roused him from the trance of pleasure in 
which he had too long indulged. Leaving Terdi Beg 
in charge of Charapanir, and having made a second 
division among his troops of the plunder that had been 
collected, he marched straight for Ahmedfibad, and 
crossed the Mehindri ; Askcri Mirza, with Yddgar Ndsir 
Mi'rza, and Hindu Beg, being ordered to keep one 
march in advance of the army. Imad-ul-mulk, em- 
boldened by the success that had hitherto attended his 
exertions, set out from Ahmcdiibad with his army, now 
amounting to fifty thousand men ; and prepared to 
meet him. By a forced march, he suddenly, about 
mid-day, when the heat was most oppressive, and no 
attack was apprehended, came by surprise upon Askeri 
Mi'rza, who was lying, with the advance of the imperial 
army, between the town of Xeriad and Mahmiidabad, — 
now a heap of ruins, at that time a flourishing city. 
Yddgiir Nasir Mirza had taken his ground about a mile 
to the right ; and Hindu Beg his, as much to the left. 
The Gujrati army came upon .-Vskeri with such expe- 
dition, that he had not time to form his troops, which 
were scattered in all directions ; but he retired, with 
such as w'ore at hand, into a thicket of thorny milk- 
bush, that was hard by ; and there took up a ixisition. 
The Guiratis, without folloAving the Mirza or attempt- 
ing to improve their victory, dispersed to plunder the 

• TheTabakat, ff. U7. S})7. says horaetlan Hist. vol. iii. p. 7S9. 
fifty thousand. He is said to have t Akbermima, f. 40.; Tabakate 
Kiven all who joined him Vfith two Akberi, as above, Ferishta, iL SO . ; 
horae, one lak (Jujrnti, 2,500 iv. 128. ; Kliafi Khan, 
rupees, according to price. Ma- 
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camp. They gained, indeed, a rich booty ; but fell into 
inextricable disorder. The two wings of the imperial 
army soon came in sight, marching in battle order. 
At their approach, the enemy at once abandoned the 
camp; and Askeri Mirza, at the same time, issuing 
again from the jungle, reared his standard, beat his 
kettle-drums, and pressed upon tliem in their retreat. 
The Gujrdtis were broken and defeated ; and were pur- 
sued, as far as AhmedAbad, leaving more than two 
thousand dead on the field. When the Emperor reached 
the scene of action, he is said to have inquired of Kho- 
diiwend Khan*, who had been in the service of Be- 
hader, and was well acquainted with the composition 
of his armies, if he should have another battle to fight, 
or if the business was over. The Kluin answered, that, 
if Inuid-ul-inulk was himself in the battle, the business 
was over ; but, if not, that his Majesty might expect 
another bloody bout, llunuiyun sought eagerly to 
discover how the fact stood ; and, from two men, who 
were lying wounded, he ascertained, with pleasure, that 
that nobleman had himself comm inded in the fight.f 
Next day, the imperial army marched forward ; 
Askeri Mir/.a commanding the advance, as before. 
When the army reached Kankariu | tank, close by 
Ahmedabiid, where it encamped, the Mirza, to whom 
the Emperor had given the gc^vernment of that city and 
the surrounding districts, preferreil a request, that the 
trocps should not be allowed indiscriminately to enter 
the town, as it would be the certain ruin of the jduce. 


• Kbodawcnd Khan waa the title 
of Humi Khan, now in liuiiiuyuirs 
service. 

f Tabak^te Akberi, f. 148.; Ak- 
bemama, f, 40. The only iiitellt|^bie 
account of the action is that of 
Kia4fn«e(l«din, the author of the 
Tabak^te Akbeia, or Tirikhe Ni- 
zimi, who had it from hia father, 


Muhamineil Mokitn Hirvi(of Heril), 
who wa» then Mirra Askeri*s vaxir. 
Abuifazl estimates tlie loss of the 
Gujruiis at ihret? or four thousand 
men. He mentions Alim Khan 
Lodi, as commanding the Gujrati 
left. The accounts of Ferithta and 
Kh48 Khan are evidently incorrect* 
X Or, Kukaria*-— Hamilton* 
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Orders were in consequence issued, to station guards at 
every gate of the city, and that none but Askeri Mirza 
and his people should be permitted to enter. The more 
effectually to preserve the inhabitants from injury, the 
Emperor led his army across the Sabramati, so as to 
interpose that river between his camp and the city; 
and took post at the beautiful village of Sirkich, still 
an object of interest, from the splendid tombs of the 
kings of Gujrat, which it contains. From his head- 
quarters there, accompanied by his principal officers, he 
visited the magnificent palaces, mosques, and colleges 
of his new capital, which was then certainly one of the 
richest and noblest in the world. 

The conquest of Gujrat being now nearly complete, 
the Emperor turned his thoughts to the settlement of 
the country and the preservation of what he had gained. 
Askeri Mirza retained Ahmedabad, and was raised to 
the dignity of viceroy. The veteran Hindu Beg, with 
a large force, was to act as minister and commander- 
in-chief, and to send or carr}' assistance wherever the 
c.xigencies of the service required. Terdi Beg retained 
Charnpanir; Yadgiir Nasir Mirza had the district of 
Patan-Xehrwala ; Kasim Iluscin Sultan, Uzbek, had 
Bariich and Xousari, with the port of Surat ; Dost Beg 
Ishekagha* had Cambay and Baroda; and Mir Bochak 
Behader, Mahmiidabad.f 

It appears to have been at this crisis that the Em- 
peror was urged by some of his counsellors, especially 
by Hindu Beg, to make some permanent settlement 
of the aftairs of Gujnit, so as to enable him to march 
back, with the great body of his army, fo the provinces 
of the Ganges, which, while he was overrunning Malwa 
and Gujrdt, were already suffering deeply from the 
miseries of invasion and revolt. Their advice was, to 

* ChunberUin. giving Baruch to Hindu Beg, and 

t The Tabak&t makes a difihrent Baroda to Kasim Huaein Sultan, 
allotment of some of these places. 
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set apart a sum equal to one or two years’ pay of his 
troops, to reserve the rest for future exigencies, and to 
restore Sultan Behdder, nominally, to the throne of 
Gujrdt. This, they affirmed, would not only add to 
his reputation for generosity, but would enable him to 
govern that country in the easiest and most peaceful 
way, and at the same time to provide for the safety of 
his other dominions. The Emperor, however, could 
not bear the idea of api>earing to give up kingdoms, 
on the conquest of whicli he valued himself so much. 
Thfe future history of his reign proves that the advice 
was a sound one. It was impossible, with the force 
that he possessed, to maintain kingdoms so extensive 
and so scattered as he now occupied, especially as the 
natives of Gujrat showed a decided partiality for the 
old dynasty of their kings. Situated as he then was, 
Behiider would probably have consented to become his 
vassal, and to have loft in his hands the principal forts 
of the kingdom. 

Ilum^yun, after having divided the countrj’^ among 
his Amirs, pushed on towards l)iu in pursuit of Be- 
hdder Shah, who had taken refuge there. Scarcely, 
however, had he reached Dandiika, alwut thirty kos 
from Ahmedabdtl, when he was overtaken by expresses 
from Agra, bringing him the most alarming intelligence. 
His long absence from his capital, and the great dis- 
tance to W'hich he had marched with the main boily 
of his army, so as to bo almost lost sight of, had 
encouraged the disjifTected to rise itt several quarters. 
The Afghtins in Behar and in the East were again 
active. ]iluhammed Sultan Mirza, assisted by his sons, 
Ulugh and Sliuh Mirzas, had made himself master of 
the country from Kanauj to Juanpiir, and caused the 
Khutba to lx* read in his own name. Symptoms of 
commotion and revolt had beguji to show themselves 
even in the provinces on the Jainna, and close around 
Agra. Dispatches of similar imjmrt followed in rapid 
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succession from different parts of Malwa, conveying chap. ii. 
information that Sekander Khan and Milu Khan, here- 
ditary chieftains in that kingdom, recovering themselves 
from their discomfiture, had made an irruption into the 
territory of Hindia, on the Nerbada, which they had 
plundered, and compelled Mehter Zambiir, his governor, 
to quit his capital for Ujein ; that the imperial troops, 
who had been stationed in various parts of Malwa, 
unable to keep the field, had thrown themselves into 
Ujein, where they were besieged ; and finally, that 
Uerwish AH, the governor, having been killed by a 
musket shot, the garrison, in despair of not being able 
to hold out till they were relieved, had capitulated. 

On receiving this unwelcome news, the Emperor Humayun 

1 ^ • TT* 1 ^ returns to 

determined to retrace his steps. Uis plan now was, to Manciu. 
make Miiiidu, as being a centrical position, his per- 
manent head-quarters, till he had cleared Malwa of 
invaders, reduced to order the kingdom of Gujnit, which 
he considered as substantially subdued, and suppressed 
the commotions and revolt in the vicinity of Agra. 

Setting out, on his return, therefore, he left Mi'rza 
Askeri, his brother, in the government of Gujrat, assisted 
by Hindu Ik'g and other experienced officers; and 
marched, by Cambay, Ihirdda, and Uanich, to the town 
of Surat. Thence, he proceeded to Malwa, taking a 
circuitous route by way of Huranpiir, where he staid 
eight days. The kings of Ahmcdnagar and Berar, on 
hearing of his march, sent him letters congratulating 
him on Ids succe.sses. He proceeded on his route, 
passing close under the strong fort of A.sir, and at length 
reached Miindu. The report of his aiiproach had Traiwioini- 
induced the invaders to hasten back to their former Malwa. 
retreat ; so that the country was soon restored to a 

• wiw during this march were con vt'yed to Delhi, and intenrfwl 

that Khondemi, the author of the in the same vault with Amir Khosrou 
Kab(l-ua-Seir, flieii in hia camp, and Sheikh Nitam*ed->dim 
The reniaina of lliia eminent person Briggs’s Feriahta, voL ii. p. SK 
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state of tranquillity. He was fond of the climate of 
Malwa, and lingered there with pleasure. He estab- 
lished several of his most confidential servants in the 
province, by bestowing on them estates and j^irs; 
and his affairs once more seemed to assume a promising 
aspect. 
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But this was only a transient gleam of prosperity. 
Gujrat had been overrun, indeed, but it was far from 
being settled. The conquerors were still considered in 
the light of strangers and marauders. Hardly had 
Humdyun turned his back on the province, when revolt 
began to show itself. Beluider Shah had succeeded in 
concluding a treaty with the Portuguese, by which they 
agreed to furnish him an auxiliary force. He was also 
busy in raising a body of live or six thousand Habshi or 

VOL. IK o 
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Abyssinian slaves.* Ills partizans, within the country, 
were not idle. Rdm Khan Sefer, the engineer who had 
conducted the building of Surat castle f , seems to have 
shut himself up in it ; and another oflBiccr established a 
fortified position ' near Nousdri, at the mouth of the 
Tapti J ; and they maintained themselves against the 
invaders, by the aid of the Gujrdti fleet. These officers, 
being joined by Khan Jehdn Shirazi, now ventured to 
act in concert, on the oflFensivo; drove Abdalla Khan, 
a relation of Kasim Ilusein Sultan ITzbck, the governor 
of the district, from the Xousdri territorj', after he had 
held it little more than three months ; and seized the 
city of Surat. Abdalla Khan retreated to Baruch, the 
seat of Kasim Husein’s government ; while, following 
up their success, Khun Jehdn marched his troops by 
land towards Baruch, at the same time that Riimi Khan, 
with the ships § , in which wore embarked the heavy 
baggage and artillery, sailed round the coast and 
ascended the Xerbada to that town. Kasim Husein, 
not prepared for such an attack, abandoned the place, 
and retired towards Champanir, whence he proceeded 
to Ahmedubdtl, to solicit assistance from Askeri Mirza, 
the viceroy, and Hindi'i Beg, the commander-in-chief. 

But the.se were not the only enemies whom the 
partizans of lluinayun had to encounter. Syed Ishdk, 
who received from Behdder Shah the title of Shitab 


• The Habshin ar^ properly 
Abysaiuians ; but negrocH of all cle- 
scription^ are often, in common 
«pe<^, fto calletl. 

f General Brigga, Feribhta, (aa 
well as Major Price, Retrob|#ect of 
Maboniedan History, vol. iii. p, 
note) supposes that Surat castle 
was built by Rumi Khan Khoda* 
wend Khan, who was Behader’a 
engineer at the sH*ge of ('heitur, 
and who afterwards conducted the 
aiege of Chunar for llumayun. But 
Humi Khan was a common name 
for chief engineers, who were fre- 


quently Riimis or Osmanlt Turks* 
The builder of Surat castle, buried 
near tint Klirza Sluimi mosque at 
Surat, is not Khodawend Khan, 
(who died at ('hunar, after the fall 
of that place, a tla*erter from the 
Gujtut aervice,) but Rumi Khan 
Sefer (AklxTnama, f* 41.) who was 
with lk*htider Sliah at the time of 
bis death, and who, as here men- 
tioned in the text, retook Surat tnd 
Baruch. 

t Or, Tapi. 

$ (frabs. 
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Khan, had recovered Cambay ; and all Gujr^t was soon chap. n. 
in arms and hostile. Askeri Mirza, seeing the danger 
approach so near, summoned Yadgdr Nasir Mirza, who andcam- 
held Patan-NehrwAla, to attend him at Ahmeddbdd. 

The Mirza obeyed the call ; but, in the meanwhile, the 
troops * which Behdder had left behind in the north and 
east, at Raisen, Rantambdr, Ajmir, and Cheitur, — at 
the time of his discomfiture and precipitate flight from 
Malwa, — and the followers of some native chiefs, who 
still adhered to his interest, having formed a junction, 
advanced in great force, by a circuitous route on the 
north, through the Rajput country, to meet Behader at 
Diu ; and, hearing that the town of Patan was left and Paun. 
without a garrison, took possession of it. They now 
sent to inform Behader Shah of their approach, their 
numbers, and success; and offered to attack Yadgar 
Ndsir Mirza. The Sultan, however, ordered them to 
engage in no offensive operations till he joined them, 
which he did soon after. 

There appears, at this time, a great want of decision indecision 
among those who conducted the Emperor’s affairs in 
Gujrdt ; but as many of the generals were veterans of ”**• 
undoubted talent, and as the same want of success 
appears in other quarters, the blame probably lay on 
Humayun, and on the mini.sters who concerted the 
general plan of of>erations, by which the force of the 
Empire was frittered down, and disjiersed over situa- 
tions very remote from each other. M'ant of success 
was speedily followed by its inseparable attendant, 
want of union. The discontent at head-quarters, at 
Ahmcdabad, came to a great height ; it even reached 
the length of a jiartial defection. The immediate cause 
was trifling. Mirza .Askeri, sitting late one night at a 
party of pleasure, and being heated with wine, happened 
boastfully to exclaim, “ 1 am a king, and the shadow of 

• The Mirtte Ahnicdi mike* ihouMtud. Bird's UansL p. S-t9- 
their numbt*r« amount to forty 
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God.” Ghdzanfer*, a nobleman of rank, and his own 
foster-brother, whispered to one who sat by him, “ That 
may well be, for he is not himself.” f The person to 
whom the words were addressed, smiled ; which the 
Mirza observing, insisted on knowing the cause ; and, 
when told, was extremely incensed, ‘and placed GhAzanfer 
in confinement. In a few days that officer made his 
escape, or was released, and deserted, with three 
hundred horse, to Sultan Behader, whom he strongly 
incited to march upon Ahmedabad, assuring him that 
he was well acquainted with the •counsels of the enemy, 
who were all most anxious to retreat, and were only 
looking for a pretext. “ If you have any doubts,” said 
he, “ put me in confinement ; march against the 
Moghuls; and, if they meet you in the field, then 
punish me as you please.” Many invitations coming 
to Behader, at the same time, from his numerous ad- 
herents in the districts, all urging him to march to 
their relief, he was finally induced to move upon 
Ahmedabad. Everywhere he was received by the- 
people with tumultuous acclamations of joy; his army 
swelled as he moved along ; and he soon encamped at 
the tOAvn of Sirkech, nearly opposite to the caj)ital. 

The situation of the imj)erial army, at this time, "»\as 
one of considerable danger. It was in tlie midst of a 
hostile, and probably incensed country. Humayun’s 
troops had been forced to abandon all the principal 
towns, e.xcept Champanir. They had now, however, 
been concentrated ; and Mirza Askeri, — the viceroy, 
with Hindu Beg, Yiidgar Nusir Mirza, and Kasim 
Husein Sultan Uzbek, his principal officers, — encamped 
at Sirganj, near Asawel, a suburb of Ahmeddbad, on 
the left bank of the Sabramati, with nearly twenty 
thousand horse; facing Behader Shah. It is alleged, 
that, at this momentous crisis, Hindu Beg strongly 


* He tile brother of 
Khan. 


+ Or, but he ii not an auto- 
■ai/' (»elf-govenuH!). 
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advii?ed Askeri Mfrza, as the only way of | (reserving 
Gujrdt, to assume the ensigns of royalty, and to declare 
himself independent; arguing, that not only would 
this declaration encourage the inhabitants to join him, 
by the hope of more effectual protection, but that his 
own soldiers, having their king among them, would be 
elevated to much higher exertion and daring, and would 
more cheerfully devote themselves to his service. 
Askeri Mirza hesitated ; but finally rejected the advice, 
at least in the form in which it Avas offered. 

It does, however, appear that, at a council in Avhich 
were met Askeri, Yadgar, Hindu Beg, and all the 
principal Amirs then in Gujrdt, Terdi Beg excepted, it 
was the general opinion that, as Humayun persisted in 
remaining at Mandu, and sent them no assistance, it 
was A'ain,as matters stood, to think of resisting Behader 
Shah in the field ; and, acting under the influence of 
the discontent and disaffection * produced by existing 
circumstances, they resolved to march to Cliampanir; 
to seize upoti the treasure ; to proceed to Agra ; and 
there declare Askeri Mirza Emperor, and Hindii Beg 
visir ; assigning, at the same time, suitable appoint- 
ments to all the other Mirzas and officers Avho joined 
them. A retreat Avas accordingly resolved upon, only 
three daj;'® after they had encamped at Sirganj, over 
against Behader. 

It happened, on the last of these days, that a shot 
from one of the Mirza’s guns struck the audience-tent 
of the Sultan, and threw it doAvn. Enraged at the 
occurrence he sent for Ghazanfer, that he might detil 
with him in terms of his own agreement. Ghazanfer 
entreated that the sentence might be deferred till the 
armies AA'cre fairly drawn out ; adding, tliat he still 
maintained his former opinion, and had sure information 
that the Mirza was to retreat in the course of the night. 
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^ TabakiiW Akberi, f, 397. 
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And, accordingly, the Mi'rza and his Amirs did retreat, 
without fighting, and ^vith such precipitation and con- 
fusion that they left behind them, not only their stores 
and heavy baggage, but even their private baggage and 
wearing apparel ; and made a forced march of ten kos, 
on the road to Champanir. A retreat, under such cir- 
cumstances, while it emboldened the enemy, disheartened 
their own adherents, and threatened irretrievable ruin 
to their affairs. 

This sudden change roused the activity of Behdder 
Shah, who had entered upon tlie campaign with many 
uneasy forebodings. lie now pursued the retreating 
foe. His advanced body, commanded by Syed Mob4rek 
liokhari, came up with the imperial rear, under Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza. Yadgar halted his troops, wheeled round, 
and met the pursuers bravely. A severe action ensued. 
The Slirza’s troops displayed great gallantry ; many of 
the advance were slain, and others fell w'ounded into 
the Mirza’s hands. The enemy did not follow beyond 
MahiiJiidabad ; and Yadgar, unmolested, rejoined the 
main body of his owm army. Askeri Mirza continued 
his retreat in a state of discouragement and alarm, and 
with such confusion that many of his soldiery were 
drowned in crossing the Mehindri, w'hich lay in hi.s route. 
Behader Shah advanced as far as that river, and halted.* 

When the Mirza reached Champanir in his disastrous 
retreat, Terdi Beg, the governor, who had heard of the 
plans of defection that had been debated in his council, 
and had communicated them to the Emperor, received 
him with caution ; and, while he gave the troops all 
the assistance in his |>ow'er, ^id not suffer them to enter 
the fort. The day after their arrival, the Mirzas sent 
to inform the Beg, that they and the army under their 
command were in a state of the most complete destitu* 

* For the preceilinfi' evenU, con- vol. ii, p. 81. ; Bird*. Mirfite Ah- 
■ult the Akbernima, f. 41. ; Taba- medi, pp. 248 — SOO.; Jouher, c. S. 
kiue Akberi, f. 148.397.; Feriabta, 
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tion ; and, therefore, called upon him to supply them chap, a 
with some part of the public treasure preserved in the 
fort, that the troops might be put in a condition to take 
the field. When the governor declined to touch the 
treasure, without his Majesty’s express commands, they 
insisted that, as an express sent to the Emperor at 
Mdndii would reach him in six days, and as there could 
be no doubt of his Majesty’s sanctioning an appropri- 
ation of such indis{)cnsable necessity for his affairs, he 
should in the meanwhile make the advance on his own 
authority. But Terdi Beg, who had no desire to put 
the Mirza’s army into a condition that would have 
enabled it more effectually to injure the Emperor, re- 
fused to consent. In tliis extremity, Askeri’s chief 
Amirs determined to .seize Terdi Beg, to take possession 
of the fort atid the whole treasure, and at once operdy 
to raise the Mirza to the throne. Should their at- 
tempt upon C'liampanir fail, they agreed to push on 
nevertheless for Agra, which was left defenceless ; and 
trusted that they could reach it before Humayun. 

While the.se consultations were going on, Terdi Beg had 
been prevailed uj»on to come out of the fort, to meet 
the Mirzas ; bnt, getting some accidental intimation of 
a plan to seize his person and the fort, he turned back 
and sent to announce to them, that he could no longer 
suffer the army to remain where it was, and summoned 
them to remove it beyond range of his guns. They 
promised to comply, but asked for a previous con- 
ference on the present urgent state of affairs. Aware 
of their intentions, he absolutely declined any inter- 
view ; and, as they did not move their camp, he next 
morning did fire upon them, as he had thi-eatened. 

The Mirzas, thus distxppointed, made their troops defile 
by the Kerji Ghat, and took the road to Agra, — aban- 
doning Guinit, after it had been occupied little more w«ni».Ag™. 

.1 A. II. 5 * 43 . 

than nine months. laas. 

As long as the imperial army halted at Chamj)anir, 
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BehAder Shah did not venture to cross the Mahendri, 
which is only fifteen kos distant ; but no sooner did it 
march in the direction of Agra, than he moved forward 
and advanced to Champanir. In spite of the strength 
of .the fort, and of its being, it is said, amply supplied 
with provisions and stores to support a siege, Terdi 
Beg abandoned the jdace, and withdrew on capitulation, 
taking along with him as much of the treasure as he 
had the means of transporting. lie may in this have 
followed the orders of Humayun ; and, indeed, in the 
present state of affairs, and with the prospect of re- 
treating from Malwa, the only effect of resistance 
would be the inevitable destruction of the garrison, and 
the loss of the whole treasure. The town and fort were 
immediately occu[»ied by Behader Shah, who thus saw 
himself once more in jajssession of the whole kingdom 
of Gujrdt. 

Terdi Beg, on leaving Champanir, repaired directly 
to Mandu, where he M'as received with distinction by 
the Em|K;ror, to whom he had acted a faithful part. 
To prevent the conspirators from executing their new 
pur[X)sc, Hums'iyun pushed forward by forced marches 
for Agra, taking the route of Cheitur. By a fortunate 
accident, the two armies met in the Cheitur territory, 
while on tlu-ir march. The Mirzas, taken by surprise, 
saw no remedy but to feign submission and obedience. 
The Em[K*ror, being in many respects in equal diffi- 
culties with themselves, shut liis eyes to the past, 
affected to be satisfied with their explanations, and 
l>estowed uj>on tliem princely presents. The united 
army tlien marched towards Agra, where its presence 
was imperiously required.* 

• Akbernamt, f. 41. ; Ttbakat-e venior, or that he aUegwl Kin/* 
AkWrt, ff. Hy. .Ifl?. ; Fwwiita, order*, a« in tranal. p. 7- Hia 
». ii. pp. 82, 83. ; l*r. Itoiiauiii, wonla arc, “ N^r Afirza comca 
f. 140. ; .louher, c. 2. Jouher, in into ilie fort of Ctianipanir, and 
the original, doca not affirm that nays to Tff«li Beg, ‘ CJi*c me the 
Yidgdr went privaMy to the go- trcaiurca.' Terdi Beg anawera. 
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Otie of the chief reasons that had drawn Humdyun 
from Gujrdt was the state of Behdr, and the eastern 
provinces. Since Muhammed Shah Lohdni and Sultan 
Mahmdd Lodi had both been driven out of them, and 
disappeared from the theatre of public affairs, new 
candidates for royalty had started up, and collected 
the discontented Afghans, who were still numerous and 
powerful. Shi'r Khan Sur, had gradually overrun all 
the countries on the southern or Behar side of the 
Ganges ; and Muhammed Sultan Mirza, after his escape 
from prison, had raised the standard of revolt in the 
upper provinces. The long absence of the Emperor 
had latterly encouraged tliem to act with the greater 
boldness and security. Muhammed Sultan, having 
gained possession of a great portion of the countries on 
the left bank of the Ganges, had fixed the seat of his 
government at Belgnim, opposite to Kanauj, and had 
gained sufficient strength to send his son, Ulugh Mirza, 
with a large force to besiege truaupiir while Shah 
Mirza, another of his sons, reduced Karra-Manikpur. 
Kanauj too had fallen into his hands. 

liindol Mirza, whom the Emperor had left in com- 
mand at Agra, marched to quell this revolt, and soon 
retook Kanauj. As soon as Muhammed Sultan Mirza 
heard of his approach, he called in all his detachments, 
and was joined by Shah Mirza, wdiile Ulugh Mirza 
wrote to say, that he would hasten with all possible 
8|)ced to meet him ; at the same time urging him not 
to htizard a buttle till his arrival. Muhammed Sultan 
and Shah Mirza, encamping on the left bank of the 
river, used every exertion to obstruct the passage of 
the imperial army. Hindiil, however, eager to engage 
the enemy before I’lugh Mirza couKl join them, having 
discovered a ford ten miles * above Kanauj, left his 
camp standing, and effected a passtige, unobserved, 

* Without tlie Km|H*rorR 1 an exprcRs to His Migenty," 
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with all his troops. The two armies soon met face to 
face ; but when they were on the point of engaging, a 
strong north-wester'* rising, blew such clouds of dust 
right in the eyes of the insurgents that they could not 
keep their position. The imperial troops, who had the 
wind on their backs, availing themselves of their ad- 
vantage, pressed hard upon the enemy, whose retreat 
was soon converted into a flight. Hindal, after taking 
possession of Belgram and the surrounding country, 
pursued the remainder of their army, as they marched 
to form a junction with Ulugh ilirza. He overtook 
them at Oud, where Muhammed Sultan and his sons, 
having concentrated all their force, halted to check his 
advance. The two armies lay op])osed to each other 
for nearly two mouths, when news arrived, that IIu- 
mayun had left Mandu, and was on his way back to 
Agra. This decided Muhammed Sultan to bring on an 
action, as his only chance of safety. He marched out 
of his trenches; an engagement ensued, in which the 
imperial troops had the advantage. The insurgents, 
di.spirited by their continued want of success, began to 
desj>air, and soon after disjK;rsed. Muhammed Sultan 
Mirza, and three of his sons, fled to Kuch-Behur f ; 
while Mirza Hindal, following up his advantage, went 
on to Jutinpiir. Having so<ni after heard of Humtiyun’s 
arrival at the capital, he left the army and joined his 
brother there. J 

Meanwhile, the Emperor was less fortunate on the 
side of Malwa. No sooner was it known in the sur- 
rounding countries that he was on his inarch back to 
Agra, than Bhopal liai, the chief of Bijagar, a district 
that lies to the east of Malwa, finding that no garrison 
was left in Mandu, entered and occupied the place. 
There he was speedily joined by Milu Klian, who 

• Bad-f-kihla. J Akbenimut, f. 41. ; Jouher, 

t Jouher hiw* Koh<*Kh8ncU Behar c, 2. 
near P^rtuan (or^ Parbaltmi). 
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aspired to the throne, which he ascended under the cHAP.n. 
title of Kdder Shah ; and by Mirdn Muhammed Fdniki 
of Kandesh. As the Emperor’s troops appear to have 
been entirely withdrawn, they met with no opposition 
anywhere, and soon took possession of the whole 
country ; and thus the kingdom of Malwa, as well as 
that 6f Gujrdt, slipped from the unsteady grasp of 
Humdyun.* 

But while the course of events was thus once more Tnumc- 
so favourable to Behader Shah, that monarch was not 
doomed long to enjoy his prosperity. Fourteen days 
after the fall of Chainpanir, he hastened back to Diu. Portuguese. 
His negociations with the Portuguese had become com- 
plicated. When his fortunes were at the lowest ebb, 
he had received some assistance from them, as has been 
mentioned ; and, at the same time, had sent rich 
presents to the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, inviting 
him to come to his aid with a more powerful force. 

The Viceroy, Jsuno d’ Acuna, had accordingly obeyed 
his call, and set sail from Goa and Chewel, with a large 
fleet and army. But when he reached the coast of 
Gnjrat, understanding that the Emperor of Delhi’s 
troops had in the interval been driven out of the coun- 
try, he began to apprehend, that, as his serv'ices were 
no longer necessary, he might not gain those advantages 
to himself and liis followers, and that increase of terri- 
tory to his country, which he had anticipated. Some 
quarrels had arisen before the King’s arrival, between 
the Portuguese and his officers, in consequence of the 
insulting pretensions and encroaching spirit of the for-* 
mer. Behader would gladly have seen his troublesome 
allies removed from Diu, where the building of the new 
fort was hurried on upon a plan infinitely more ex- 
tensive than had been reckoned upon. Both parties, 
however, dissembled their feelings. 


♦ Akbcniama, ut supra. 
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Behider Shah, on his arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Diu, attempted to restore confidence by acting with the 
utmost frankness, putting himself boldly in the jx>wer 
of the governor of the castle, and visiting him in his 
fort. The Viceroy, who arrived otf Diu about this 
time, appears to have blamed tlie governor for not 
availing himself of the opportunity thus ofiered to 
seize the King, for the purpose of extorting from him 
the cession of some towns and sea-ports wliich he 
was anxious to jx>ssess. To repair this oversight, 
D’ Acuna feigned sickness, and sent a message to inform 
Beh^der, who had spent some days in the vicinity in 
hunting, that he was come, at his call, with powerful 
succours, and Avould wait ujk)!! him as soon as his 
health allowed. The Sultan, thrown off his guard, or 
perhaps suspecting no ill as intending none, laid cere- 
mony aside, and towards the close of the day rowed off 
from the shore, with only a few attendants and went 
aboard the admiral’s ship, to visit him, and to inquire 
after his health. Xo sooner, however, did he see the 
Viceroy, than he plainly perceived that his illness was 
a mere pretence, and felt vexed that he had gone. The 
Viceroy, on his part, had probably been taken unpre- 
])ared by Behader’s sudden and unexpected appearance. 
During the conversation that ensued, a page came in 
and whis|>ered something in his ear. In the state of 
mind in which the King then was, this little incident 
increased his uneasiness and excited his suspicion. He 
continued to sit, however, though the intercourse was 
forced and constrained ; till the Viceroy, rising, re- 
quested to be excused for a few moments, as he wished 
to show his Majesty some presents that were intended 
for his acceptance, and left the cabin. This confirmed 
the suspicions of the King, who hurriedly intimating a 
desire that they might be sent after him, started up 
and hastened to his boat. He reached it and put off; 
when Emanuel de Souza, the governor of Diu castle. 
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coming up in his barge *, invited him to visit the new 
fortifications. Rumi Ehan Sefer, who was in the boat 
with the King, advised him to decline the invitation, as 
treachery was probably intended ; but the King desired 
de Souza to come into the boat. De Souza, in at- 
tempting to step from his own barge into the King’s, 
fell into the sea, but was taken up by Behdder’s atten- 
dants. This occasioned considerable bustle and con- 
fusion ; the cause was unknown, but the act of dragging 
de Souza into the boat, was observed by the Portu- 
guese in the numerous vessels that lay on every side. 
Hastily concluding that an attempt was made upon 
their countrymen’s life, in their eagerness to succour 
him, they closed round the King’s boat, into which some 
of them leaped. The instant consequence was uproar 
and menace ; blows speedily succeeded. Behader, to- 
tally unprepared for such an occurrence, and now con- 
firmed in his suspicions of treachery, threw himself into 
the sea, and was followed by Bumi Khan. After 
swimming for some time towards the shore, as he ap- 
proached a Portuguese vessel, one of the officers held 
out an oar to assist him in getting in ; wdien a soldier 
who stood by, struck him on the face with a halbert, 
and his example was imitated by othei-s of his comrades, 
who repeated their blows, till Behader sank dead in the 
water. IJuini Khan was saved by a Portuguese to 
whom, on some former occasion, he had shown kindness. 
De Souza, the governor, was struck and fell overboard, 
during the scuflle in the King’s boat. Neither his body 
nor that of the King could be found. f 

This scene passed before the eyes of the iiihabitants 

* Abulfaatrs account is, that a own boat ; seeing this, tlie Portu- 
Feringi magistrate, (Kaxi Fering) guese boats that were around closed 
by which, I suppose, the governor in, and Behader and Riimi leapetl 
de Souxa is meant) having slept into the sea. 

before him as he left the Viceroy, t Akbernama, fF. 41, 4Si. ; Ta- 
intisted on his remaining ; ui>on bakat-e Akberi, ft, Si)7, 39b, ; Fe- 
which the Sultan, drawing his sabre, rishta, and General Briggs s note, 
cut him down, and leapt into his vol. iv. pp. 130 — 141. 
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BOOK TV. of Diu. They were filled with alarm at the sight ; and, 
A n. 1687. concluded that their town would be instantly 

plundered by the Portuguese, leaving their houses, and 
abandoning all their property, they rushed in such 
numbers to escape from the place, that many were 
crushed to death in the crowds that overflowed at the 
gates ; while numbers were drowned in crossing the 
narrow channel that separates the island from the 
mainland. The Viceroy left no elFort untried to quiet 
the fears of the survivors, and to bring back the rich 
traders and other inhabitants of the town ; but at the 
same time he took possession of the King’s palace, the 
arsenals, and all the public magazines. Only a small 
sum in money was said to have been found by the offi- 
cers commissioned to take posstission of the treasury*; 
w'hich gave rise to the belief, that they, as well as the 
Viceroy himself, were guilty of extensive embezzlement ; 
but the jewels, furniture, artillery and stores certainly 
seized, arc said to have been of immense value ; Ijesides 
an hundred and twenty ships, which also fell into their 
hauds.f Each party charged the other with treachery 


• Lafitau, voL i. pp. 256 , 257. 

-j* Bvhatler Sliah tlie mtmt 

and for some time the 
mofft fortunate, prince of hiR age. 
When first driven from ( hanipaiiir, 
in his despair, he had resolved to 
abdicate the throne and pass the 
rest of his life at Mekka. The 
Turkisii historian, Ferdi, according 
to Chevalier de Hammer, “ lelau^s,” 
says General Briggs, that when 
Behader Shati was compelled to re- 
treat to Diu, he sent hts family and 
the royal jewels to Metlina. '( hey 
consisted of three hundred iron 
chests, the accuinulsteii wealth ac- 
quired fronn the Hindu princ(*s of 
Junsgar, Cham|>atu>, Abugar, and 
Cheitur, and also tlte projierty of 
the kings of Malwa. These gorgeous 
treasures never rctunicd to India, 


but fell into tiie bands of the Grand 
Signior of Constantinople, who, from 
their possession, liecsme entitled to 
the appellation of Sohinaii the Mag- 
nificent. The celebrated waist-belt^ 
valued at three millions of aspers, 
which had been three times taken 
and retaken in tlie wars of India, 
was sent to Soli man, by the ambas- 
sador whom Behiider Shah deputed 
to C'oiiHtantinople to solicit the aid 
of the (Srand Signior against Hu- 
mfiyun.’* Briggs’s Ferishta, voL iv. 
p. 141. 

The original accounts of the death 
of the Sultan, as given by the prin- 
cipal Indian and Portuguese au- 
thorities, have been extracted at 
considerable lengtli by (jen. Briggs^ 
(iv. pp. 131 — 141.) who concludes, 
that Behader and the Viceroy ** were 
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in this melancholy affair. That Behader, if actuated 
by evil intentioils, should have put himself unattended 
in the power of his enemy, seems hardly credible. The 
Viceroy, without desiring his death, would probably 
have willingly seen him his prisoner. The catastrophe 
was evidently brought on prematurely, by accidental 
circumstances. The conduct of the Portuguese after 
the event, may be held as the best proof of their dis- 
position before it. The spirit which in that age regu- 
lated the proceedings of Europeans towards the princes 
of America or of Asia and their subjects, was that of 
the most unprincipled cruelty and rapacity ; in no 
degree superior to that of the buccaneers of a later 
period. The Portuguese have kept possession of Diu, 
thus acquired, from that time to the present day. 

Sultan Behader was only about thirty years of age, 
and had reigned between eleven and twelve years, when 
he was cut off. Tlie internal confusion and misery 
which followed made his subjects long look back with 
regret to the splendid, and, in general, tranquil period 
of his reign ; Avhile the deplorable circumstances attend- 
ing his death, which deprived him of all funeral honours, 
produced a belief, in this as in several similar instances 
fondly indulged by the common people, that the King 


resolvetl each to seize the other, that 
the followers of both knew the in- 
tentions of their resjwctive masters, 
and susjK'ctetl the ojipositc party ; 
80 that nothing was wanting to bring 
about blootlshed but such an affray 
aa arose, originating entirely out of 
an accident^ which blew the embers 
of auspicion and mistrust into a 
blase* and produced the melancholy 
result which has been relate<l” Ibid, 
p. 141 . I have taken ratlier a 
different view of the subject. 1 see 
no evidence that Behader had formed 
any design against the person of the 
Viceroy. In case of need he pro- 
bably would not have been very 


scrupulous as to the means he em- 
ployed to defeat the aims of the 
Portuguese ; but^ in fact, his whole 
conduct was conciliatory. He put 
himself unarmerl and defenceless into 
the power of his enemy. He was 
passive in the whole affair. No 
overt act of treachery on his part 
appears. He had little to gain by 
seizing the Viceroy ; it woulil only 
have transferred the command to 
the next in rank. The case was 
different had the Viceroy got the 
King into his power. The Portu- 
guese, by their conduct after the 
event, threw light on their intentions 
before it. 
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was not really dead, and would one day return to govern 
his dominions with glory. Many ptfetended that he 
reached the shore ; and there were various reports of 
his reappearance, on different occasions, both in Gujr4t 
and the Dekkan. It was, in particular, currently 
reported and believed that a person appeared in Niz4m- 
ul-miilk’s territory, whom tliat prince acknowledged as 
Behader Shah, and as such played witli him at chougdn*; 
that, a crowd gathering about him, the concourse of 
people was marked by the Nizam with some uneasiness; 
and the same night tlic stranger disap^xiared from his 
tent, having been put to death, as was conjectured, by 
that prince. It is added, tliat M villa Khtb-cd-di'n, of 
Shiraz, who had been Behader’s preceptor, was then in 
the Dekhan, and conversed with the stranger, and that 
he affirmed, with the most solemn asseverations, that it 
was Behader, and that he reminded the Mxrza of many 
incidents of which they alone were cognizant. f 

As soon Us the death of Behader was ascertained, the 
Portuguese viceroy sent to Makhdiima Jehan, the King’s 
mother, at once to condole with her on the melancholy 
event, and to remove all blame from himself. He 
ascribed the whole unfortunate affair to unjiremeditated 
and unforeseen accident, and offered to lend her any 
assistance which it might be in his power to afford at 
the present junctui'e. But she rejected his offers with 
indignation, considering him as the murderer' of her 
son ; and, accompanied by the Prince of Asir, and the 
principal nobles, set out for Ahmedabvul. 

While they were on the road, and while all Behdder’s 
household and family were overwhelmed with sorrow, Md- 
hammed Zeman Mirza, who had returned from the fruit- 
less expedition against Ldhiir, on which he had bt^en sent 
by the late king after the dispersion at Mandsdr, fell in 
with them, and professing the deejicst distress, joined 
the camp, under pretence of assisting in the usual rites 




t Akbern^mii, f. 
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of mourning. By his show of sympathy, and his 
soothing attentidhs, he so far insinuated himself into 
the queen-mother’s favour, that she is said to have been 
prevailed upon to adopt him as her 3on. He succeeded 
in seizing a large portion of the public treasures of 
Gujrdt from those who had charge of them ; though, of 
the royal treasure and stores in Diu, part had been 
plundered during the confusion, and the rest had fallen 
into the hands of d’ Acuna. He at first made a show of 
revenging the murder of BehMer on the Portuguese ; 
but soon after, observing the extent of their power, he 
altered his plan, courted their support, and sought, by 
large sums of money, to induce them to proclaim him 
Sultan. In this he at last succeeded, the khutba being 
read in his name in the Sefa Mosque, at Diu, under 
their authority. lie collected an army of twelve thou- 
sand men, Moghuls and Hindustanis, and for some time 
maintained the style of a sovereign prince. But Iraad- 
ul-mulk, supported by the nobles of Gujnit, having pro- 
claimed ^linin Muhammed Shah Faruki, of Khandesh, 
a sister’s son of Behtidcr’s, who was at that time driving 
the imperial troops from IMalwa, to be King of Gujrat, 
inarch^ against Muhammed Zeraan, attacked and 
disjKJCS^ his forces, and compelled him to fly to Sind. 
Muhammed Zernan did not remain long there, as his 
presence was far from being agreeable to Shah Hasan, 
the ruler of that country ; so that he, at last, found 
himself under the necessity of once more retuniing to 
Hindiistan, and of throwing himself on the clemency of 
the offended Humayun. The new king, Miran Mu- 
hammed Shah, reigned only six weeks, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mahmud Khan, another nephew of Behader 
Shah, wIjo reigned several years under the name of 
Mahmud Shah. He was a son of Behader’s brother, 
Latif Khan, who was at that time a prisoner in Bur- 
hAnpur.* * 

• Akbornima, f. t2. ; Briggs’s Ferisliu, vol. iv. pp. 142 — 1+4. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AFFAIRS OF KHOkAsAn AND KANDAHAh. 

STATE OP KHORAsAn. INROADS OF OllEID KflAN, AND THE UZBEKS. 

THEY ARE EXPELLED FROM KHOR.VSAN. AGAIN OVERRUN IT AND 

BESIEGE IIERAt AVIIICTI IS RELIEVED BY SHAH TAIIMASP. — THE 

UZBEKS ONCE MORE EXPELLED. JAM .MIRZA IN HERAT AND KAN- 

DAII.(r. SIEGE OF THE LATTER PLACE RAL^ED BY kAmrAn 

AYIIO ROI TS THE IKI'ADERS. ATTEMPTS On'lAhUR, MY MUHAMWED 

ZEM VN StIRZA. NEW INVASION OP KHORAsAn MY THE UZBEKS. 

OBEH) KHAN BESIEGES MESIIHID AND IIERAt — WHICH- 18 PIL- 
LAGED. — ADVANCE OF SHAH TAIIMASP AND RETREAT OP THE 

UZBEKS. — TAIIMASP OCCUPIES KANDAHAR — WHICH IS RETAKEN BY 

k.(mkAn. 

While these events were pnssin" in Malwa and Gujnlt, 
Khorasan and tlie Persian frontier were the scene of 
important transactioiLS. After the great defeat which 
file Uzbeks sustained at dam, about nine years before 
this time, it was expected that Khorasan would, for a 
long jieriod, have been delivered from their inroads and 
invasions. But they were an enemy not easily daunted. 
That same year, as soon as .Shah Tahinasp had quitted 
the province, Obeid Khan again collected an iptny, 
cro.ssed the Amu, and marched against Meshhi'd, which 
he took possession of, after a blockade of two months. 
Thence he jiroceeded to Henit, besieged it for seven 
months, and took it by capitulation. His Sunni zeal is 
said, by the Persian writers, to have led him to retaliate 
the Shi'a persecutions of Shah Ismael and his successor, 
and even to put to death many of the opposite sect, as 
Shias and heretics. 

Next year, the victorious Uzbek advanced to ITarra, 
which he beleagured fdl* some time, but without success, 
so that he was compelled to raise the seige; and, on 
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hearing of the inarch of Shah Tahmasp into Khor&sdn, 
at the head of seventy thousand men, he hastily aban- 
doned Herdt, and retreated to Merv. He summoned all 
the force of the Uzbeks to join him there ; and the Sul- 
tans, from beyond the Amu, obeyed his call. But when 
met, their opinions differed. Kuchum Khan, of Samar- 
kand, the Grand Khan, dying, was succeeded by his 
son Abusaid, who set his face against the Avar, declaring 
his resolution not to join in it, and advising Obeid to 
desist. Ilis views were supported by some other chiefs ; 
and Obeid, seeing himself thus deserted, and hearing of 
the Shah’s near approach, turned his back, with an in- 
dignant heart, upon Khonisan. Shah Tahmasp, having 
exjAeired the enemy, marched to Herat ; and the fish- 
standard of Persia again gleamed over the Avhole pro- 
vince. Having established his brother Bchriim Mirza 
as viceroy, Avith Ghjizi Khan, of the Taklu tribe, as his 
Protector and Amir-ul-omra, he returned to Irak. 

Obeid Khan, though unsupported by the Uzbek con- 
federacy, next year sent a detachment into Khorisun, 
who marched as far as Heshhid, but AA’ere driven back 
by the local force. Nothing dismayed, hoAvcver, by this 
repulse, he, the folloAving season, again entered the 
country Avith a poAV'erful host, having induced the other 
Uzbeks to join him, and marched straight for the ca- 
pitals while divisions of his troops ovcrnni the provinces 
of Mcshhfd, Asterabdd, SebzawAr and liostam with va- 
rious success. For a year and a half, the country Avas 
plundered in all directions, and Obeid continued to push 
on the siege of Hcrdt. Shah Tahmasp, completely and 
painfully occupied by the rebellion of Alatnn Taklu in 
AzerbaijAn, who had called in the Osmanli Turks to his 
assistance, was unable to succour them. At length, 
famine began to rage in the besieged capital. The in- 
habitants Avere expelled, their provisions, money and 
property seized by the domineering Taklus, and the 
floors of their houses dug up to discover hidden trea- 
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sure. Oats and dogs, and food deemed the most impure, 
•were eagerly eaten. The strength of the troops, who 
suffered alike from want and fatigue, began to fail. An 
oflFer was made to give up the place, provided Obeid 
would withdraw his troops a march or two, so as to let 
the garrison quit the city unmolested. He, on the other 
hand, haughtily insisted that they should march out and 
defile under his tent-ropes.* This condition Behrdm 
Mirza and his Taklu allies rejected, and the operations 
of the siege were continued. 

Meanwhile, however, Tahmasp, having quelled the 
rebellion of Alania, was proceeding by forced marches 
to the relief of IlorAt. A party that he sent out sur- 
prised the Uzbeks who were in Astenibud, one morn- 
ing when most of them were in the bath, put them to 
death with little resistance, and sent him five hundred 
heads. The Uzbeks, who held Sebziiwiir, were in like 
manner attacked, but i*etired fighting bravely, first to 
Nishapiir, and then to Meshhid. Abdal-aziz, who was 
near that city, hurried to Henit with seven thousand 
horse, to support his father. Obeid did not venture to 
meet the Shah in the field, and retired to Bokhdra, 
while Shah Tahmasp once more entered Herat, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, and spent the winter in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the spring, he sent a division of his troops to re- 
duce the adjoining province of Ghurjistun among the 
mountains, and was preparing to retaliate upon the 
Uzbeks by invading Mawer-ul-neher, when the news 
that his grand enemy, Solirnan the magnificent, was on 
his march to attack his dominions in the west, com- 
pelled him to relinquish his intention. As the Taklu 
Turks had been guilty of great oppression during the 
government of their chief, and were very unpopular, 
he named his brother, Sam Mirza, to be Viceroy; ap- 
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pointing Aghziwdr Khan, of the Shamlu tribe, his Pro- 
tector and Amir-al-omra of Khordsdn ; then entrust- 
ing the defence of the city to the townspeople*, he 
set out for Irdk. 

For rather more than two years,- Khorasdn enjoyed 
quiet under Sdm Mirza and Aghziwdr Khan, as the 
Uzbeks did not renew their ravages. But, when news 
reached Herdt, of the death of Husein Khan Shamlu, 
and the destruction of his tribe under the royal indig- 
nation, the Mirza, and still more Aghziwdr Khan, him- 
self a Shamlu, began to look to rebellion for safety. 
Collecting money, by extortion and violence in every 
shape, they raised an armj', and resolved to attack 
Kandahar ; proposing, according to the Persian autho- 
rities, to erect it, along Avith Ilcrdt, into an indepen- 
dent sovereignt}’. 

We have seen that Iluiniiyun, on the death of liis 
father, had given up the countries from the Satlej to 
Khorfusdn, to his brother Kdinrun ^lirza. Earlv in the 
summer of 1535, Sam Mirza and his protector Aghziwdr 
Khan,J>eing joined by Sultan Murdd xVfshdr of Farra, 
advanced with a considerable army, crossed the Hel- 
mend, and laid siege to Kundahdr. The place was 
bravely defended for eight months by Khwaja Kildn, 
the governor, who had succeeded Askeri !Mirza in the 
management of the province. Kdmran Mirza, -when 
apprised of the invasion, marched from Laluir, and led 
an army of twenty thousand men to its relief. On his 
approach, the besiegers retired one march, and en- 
camped. They Avere attacked, hoAvever, in their new 
j)o.Hition, on the 25th of January, 1536, and defeated 
W'ith great slaughter, principally by the military skill 
and bmvery of Khwaja Kihln. Aghziwur Khan Shamlu, 
the young prince’s Atalik, or Proteetor, having been 
thrown from liis horse, was taken prisoner and put to 
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d<»idi. The Mirza elfected his escape to the Germsir, 
whence he soon after proceeded to Tabas. Having by 
this exploit secured the western part of his dominions, 
Kdmrdn returned back to Ldhiir. 

It was while he *was absent on this expedition, that 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, who, it will be recollected, 
after the rout of Behddcr Shah at Mandsiir, had ^t out 
to try his fortune, or to make a diversion on the side of 
the Penjdb, reachetl the borders of Sind. Shah Husein, 
the son of Shah Shuja Beg Argluin, the sovereign of 
Sind, unwilling that an ambitious prince of such pre- 
tensions should enter his dominions, encouraged him to 
proceed to the conquest of Lahiir, which he represented 
as a tempting and practicable object, since KaimrAn 
was absent with the army in Kandalnlr, so that that 
fertile and populous country \vas left comparatively de- 
fenceless. The Mirza accordingly went on to the Pen- 
jab and laid siege to Lahur. But unfortunately for his 
views, KAmnin Mirza returned victorious at that very 
crisis, and the invader saw himself forccil to retire with 
precipitation, and to return toGujnit, which he reached 
with a few followers in the utmost want and rniseiy. 
We have seen that he there enjoyed a short-lived sovc- 
reignt}', before he was comjKilled to flee once more to 
Sind, and finally to Hindustan. 

The march of Sam Mirza to attack Kandahar, was a 
signal for the Uzbeks to reiiew their inroads. In the 
north, a bo^ly of five or six thousand entered and laid 
waste Khonusan. Sufian Khalifa, the governor of Mesh- 
hid, an undaunted but hot-headed soldier, was success- 
ful in coming up with, and defeating them. To tlic 
eastward, another inroad was made from Ghuijistan. 
Khalifa Sultari Shamlu, whom the Protector left 
governor of IlerAt, having marcln.Kl to rejK!l them, with 
a motley and ill-assorted body of troops, collected in 
baste, in absence of the regular fontes, was attacked, 
defeated and slain. The inhabitants of HerAt, thus left 
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without a head, sent to invite Sufidn to take charge of chap, nn 
the capital, his success in desultory warfare having 
gained him great reputation all over the province. 

Leaving his son in Meshhid, he obeyed their call. 

Obeid Khan, finding that Khorasdn continued with- o»>ew uan 
out troops, and without a governor, once more crossed 
the Amu at the head of an immense army, and besieged 
Meshhid. Despatches were sent to recal Sufidn, who 
promised soon to be at the holy city, when he would 
slay Obeid, and send his skin to the King, stuffed with 
straw. Setting out from Herat with only three thousand 
horse, he, on the road, filled a bag with hay, and osten- 
tatiously carried it along with him, lest the Uzbeks, by 
not leaving a blade of grass around Meshhid, might 
defeat his boast. The first detachment that he met, he 
dispersed ; but getting nearer the town in his insane 
career, he was hard pressed and compelled to take 
shelter in an old ruin, where he obstinately defended 
himself several days, subsisting his followers on the flesh 
of their horses ; but was in the end taken and put to 
death. 

The unfortunate city of Herat was now again in im- ana Herat, 
minent hazard. The lieutenant whom Sufian had left md 
in cliarge t)f it, used his endeavours to make the people 
of the town and country join in its defence. But the 
severities tliat he exercised for that purpose disgusted 
and enraged them, so that they sent to call even the 
Uzbeks to their relief. Obeid, arriving, besieged the 
city for five months, while the inhabitants endured all 
the miseries of war and famine. At length, three 
hundred Uzbeks, having gained entrance by night into 
a bastion, it is said by treachery, the city Avas taken, 
the garrison flying into the citadel of Ekhtiar-ed-din. 

All the horrors of a city taken by st<n’jn ensued. Obeid 
afterwards gained |)08sossion of the citadel by a treaty *, 


• Alwii-arai-Abiisi, f. 28. 
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in which it was stipulated that the garrison were to be 
allowed to inarch out with all their property. But, as 
they left the fort, they were all stripped naked and 
marched for Bokhara, the greater part 'of them perish- 
ing miserably by the way. 

During lour months, Obeid held possession of Herdt, 
and the Sunni persecution of the Shias was renewed. 
At length, Shah Tahmasp, compassionating the suffer- 
ings of his subjects, seized an interval of comparative 
peace, and set out for Khorasjin. As he approached, 
Obeid Khan, eager to keep permanent possession of that 
province, proposed to meet him in the field. The other 
Uzbek chiefs, however, preferred a retreat ; and, though 
it was then winter, the invading army set out to regain 
their own countr}’ by the route of Balkh. Tahmasp 
reached llertit unopposed, and .sent to Tabas to bring 
Sam Mirza, who had shut himself up in that town after 
his flight from Kandaluir. He was pardoned for his 
rebellious designs, and for the invasion he had made, as 
was pretended, without the royal authority ; and some 
of his servants were put to death, as being his evil ad- 
visere. Khonisan was now committed to Sultan Mu- 
hammed Mirza, another young prince; and Muhammed 
Khan Sherf-ed-din Ughli Taklu, was placed beside him 
in Herat, as Protector, and Amir-ul-omra. 

Having cleared Khorasan of enemies, and providetl 
for its safety and the proper administration of affairs, 
Shah Tahinasj) now turned his eyes to the side of Kan- 
dahar. That province had been dependent on Herdt in 
the days of its prosperity ; and the Shah, though he 
had pretended to be ignorant, and to disapprove, of Sdm 
Mirza’s attack on it, now entered it himself with a 
jiow'erful army. The capital does not seem to have 
i>een placed in a sufficiently defensible state, after the 
late siege. Khwaja Kilan, from the want of prorisions 
and scarcity of military stores, seeing no hopes of 
being able to stand a siege, resolved to shun an in- 
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effectual contest ; put in order his palace, which was chap. iil 
magnificently furnished; and arranged all its rich 
carpets and sumptuous gold and silver plate, to be 
ready for the reception of the Shah. He then left 
orders with his deputy, Kanji Khwdja, that, on his 
Majesty’s approach, he should present him with the 
keys of the fort and public offices, and deliver a mes- 
sage in his name ; that, as the Khwaja, from want of 
warlike stores, had not the means of either defending . 
the place, or of meeting him in the field, — as, if able, 
he would have done, — he thought that the next most 
honourable course he could pursue, was to put his 
house in order, and, in that condition, leave it for the 
guest whom he could not entertain in person. He then 
withdrew, and retired, by -way of Sind and Uch, to 
LAhiir. Mirza Kdmran was much offended at this 
conduct, and did not admit him to his presence for 
a whole month after his arrival ; complaining, that the 
Khwdja had not held out even for a short time so as to 
admit of his being relieved. The Khwiija’s valour, 
judgment and fidelity w'ere indisputable ; and this 
attempt to soften the asperity of war may, perhaps, 
be regarded not only as a proof of the refinement of 
the man, the friend of Buber, and of the politeness 
that originated in the liberal studies so successfully 
cultivated in the Court of that prince ; but, perhaps, as 
a symptom of the growing civilisation of the age so 
rudely checked by the confusion and turmoil that fol- 
lowed. 

Kdmrdn lost no time in preparing a force for another 
expedition against Kandahdr. Leaving his cousin, KAmrin. 
Mirza Haider Doghlat, who had lately arrived from 
Ktlshghar by way of Badakhshdn, to conduct the go- 
vernment of Ldlnir in his absence, he sat out. But 
before Kamran’s arrival, Shah Tahraasp had quitted 
Kandahar, wliich he left under the charge of Bidagh* 

• Or, Bud^. 
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Elian Kajar, a great noble of his Court, and of the 
tribe of the present royal family of Persia. The fort 
sustained a siege of some length, when Biddgh Khan 
capitulated and surrendered it, on condition of being 
allowed to return home with his troops. Kdmrdn, 
having put the place in a state of defence, marched 
back to Lahdr. 

Though two or three inroads were made into Khord- 
sdn by the Uzbeks, during the life of Obeid Khan, who 
died All. 949, no great invasion was attempted, and 
that province remained in possession of the Persians 
during that period, and enjoyed comparative tran- 
quillity.* 

♦ For the events m Khorasan MS, A. f. ; MS. B. f. 77. ; 
and Kandahar, see the Alem-arai- Tabakat-e Akberi, ff. 146 — 149.; 
Ab^si, ff. 24—28. ; Akbeniania, Tar(kh*e Bedauni, f. 1 K). 
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SECTION L 

STATE OF BENGAL. — HISTORY OF SHIR KHAN. 

STATE OP THE EOTIRE. — SHIR Kn*\JS' IN BEHAR AND BENGAL. IN- 

l>OLENCE OF THE EMPEROR AT AGRA. — SnfR KHAN, HIS CHA- 
RACTER, FAMILY, AND HISTORY — REPAIRS TO THE COURT OF 

SULTAN 1BRA1I/m LODI. — SUCCEEDS TO HIS FATHER’S JAGIRS 

OVERTHROW OF THE AFGHAN DYNASTY BY BABER — SHIR KHAN 

FAVOURED BY THE AFGHAN KING OF BEIIAr IIlS ELEVATION. — 

INTRIGUES OF HIS ENEMIES. — DIVISION OF HIS JAGIRS ORDERED. 
HE REFUSES TO DIVIDE THEM — AND IS EXPELLED. REIN- 
STATED BY AID FROAI ONE OF bAbER’s GOVERNORS. INCREASES 

HIS RESOURCES. — VISITS BABER AT AGRA. MEDITATES A RE- 

8TORVTION OF THE AFGHAN EMPIRE, WITHDRAWS SUDDENLY 

FROM THE COURT. IS RECONCILED TO THE KING OF BEHAR — 

BECOMES PRIME MINISTER — AND REPELS AN INVASION. — A CON- 
SPIRACY FORMED AGAINST HIM. — THE KING FLIES FROM BEH.VK 

WHICH IS USVADED FROM BENGAL. THE INVASION DEFEATED BY 

SIi/r khan. — RIVAL CLAIMANTS OF THE CROWN. SULTAN MAII- 

Ml^D LODI ACKNOWLE IKIED. — EXPELLED BY BABER, WHO OCCU- 
PIES BEhXu. sum KUAN EXTENDS HIS jAgIRS AND POWER 

ACt^UIKES CHUNaR. — SULTAN MAHMID RENEWS HIS PRETENSIONS. 
18 JOINED BY Sll/U KHAN. ADVANCE OF IIURVYL'N. — TREA- 
CHERY OF SHIR KUAN, AND inSPERSIUN OF THE AFGHAN FORCES. 
— Sllfi; KUAN RETAINS CllUNAU AND HIS jAoiRS. — CONSOLIDATES 

HIS RESOURCES. PLUNDERS TO THE NORTH OF THE GANGES, 

TAKES i*0SSESS10N OF SOUTHERN BEhAr — AND INVADES BENGAL. 


When liunidyun reached Agra, on his return from chap. iv. 
Gujrat and Malwa, he found the affairs of the empire in 
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great disorder. We have seen that, irom the time of 
his accession, there were dangers to his government, 
which it required a strong an^ steady hand to avert. 
Even in his own court, the fidelity of several of his 
great Amirs, some of them the most distinguished 
among the Tiirki and Chaghatdi nobles who had accom- 
panied Bdber in his wars, was tottering and had failed. 
Muhammcd Zeman Mirza, as well as Muhammed Sultan 
Mirm and his sons, had broken out in’ open rebellion ; 
and, though defeated, the latter of them were still in 
arms. The situation of the country itself favoured 
such attempts. It was but recently subdued, and the 
emperor’s followers were strangers to the inhabitants. 
A great projjortion of the kingdom of Delhi was com- 
posed of little states, more or less independent, and not 
easily reduced to order. Even in the Dodb, and in 
the vicinity of Agra itself, there had for ages been a 
set of refractor}' chieftains, who willingly seized every 
opportunity, when the power or attention of the govern- 
ment was rela.xed, to indulge in plundering depreda- 
tions ; and while Ilumayun was absent in I^Ialwa and 
Gujrdt, these freebooters had carried their inroads to 
the very gates of tlie capital. Such petty and unset- 
tled states -were ever ready to join a lx)ld adventurer. 

But the most concentrated opposition to his arms 
was presented in the eastern provinces of Juanpur and 
Behdr. These countries had, at no distant time, been 
the seat of an independent kingdom, which, though it 
had been subdued by Sultan Sekandcr Lodi, had re- 
vivc*d under a new dynasty, the Lolulni, in the time of 
his son Sultan Ibrahim, and had only recently been 
again subdued by Baber. A bold attempt made by the 
Afghans to renew, in that kingdom, the Lodi Dynasty 
of Delhi, under Sultan Mahmdd Lodi, Ibrahim’s 
brother, had been defeated only by the energy of that 
iQustrious prince. All the materials of revolt and 
Instance, however, were amply scattered over the 
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Eastern provinces. They had for many years been the 
theatre of war; the minds of the inhabitants were 
unsettled, had become familiarised to change, and were 
almost strangers to regular government. Though the 
old Sherki, and the more recent Lohdni dynasty had 
disappeared, and though the attempts of Sultan Mah- 
miid Lodi, and of Muhammed Sultan Mirza, to revive 
the kingdom had failed, Shir Khan Sur, a new can- 
didate for distinction and power, though as yet in 
an humbler form, had started up ; was extending and 
consolidating his influence, gradually but with consum- 
mate skill, in Behdr and on the side of Bengal ; and by 
his valour in the field and the equity of his financial 
administration, was gaining the admiration and the 
affection of his subjects. The Afghans, in every part 
of Indiii, began to turn their eyes to him, as the leader, 
who, at some future time, might be destined to restore 
to them that proud ascendency of their nation, the loss 
of which every man of them so deeply deplored. 

As Humdyun, in his expedition to the Avestward, had 
necessarily been attended by a large proportion of his 
best troops, some of the provinces on the Jamna and 
Ganges were held by very scanty detachments. This 
circumstance, the long absence of the Emperor from 
his capital, and latterly his losses and want of success, 
had encouraged the discontented and turbulent; so 
that, though llindal Mirza had been successful in quel- 
ling the revolt of Muhammed Sultan in Juanpfir, a 
great part of the country Avas in a A-ery unquiet state. 

Ilumtiyun, for some time after his return, fixed his 
residence at Agni. The loss of the kingdoms Avhich he 
had subdued Avith so much glory, and the generally 
unfavourable posture of his aft’airs, preyed upon his 
mind, and affected his spirits and his health. He 
sought relief in the habitual use of opium, which, if 
for a time it deadened his uneasy feelings, soon affected 
both his judgment and his temper. For about a year, 
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he passed most of his time in his private apartments, 
and rarely held any councils. He could not, howevesr, 
overlook the disoi^ers that disturbed the immediate 
neighbourhood of his capital. They were soon quelled, 
and heavy contributions mised on the offending ze- 
minddrs, in punishment of their rebellious or predatory 
inroads.* It had been his resolution that his first 
expedition, when he again took the field, should have 
for its object to wipe off the stain upon his glory, by 
once more conquering Malwa and Gujrdt. But there 
were soon demands for his presence much nearer at 
hand. 

About the end of this period, Sultan Juneid Birlas 
died, a veteran of great eminence, who for some years 
had governed Juanpiir and the eastern provinces, and 
who, by his talents and the weight of his character, 
had restrained the ambitious attemj)t8 of Shir Klian, 
now decidedly at the head of the Afghans in India, 
both in genius and reputation. No sooner, however, 
was that restraint removed by his death, than Shir 
Khan, who ali*eady possessed a great part of Behdr, 
ventured to launch out into bolder enterprises, and to 
turn his undivided force against the province of Bengal; 
and his success in that quarter was such us sjicedily 
to break even the slumbers of llumdyun. 

Shir Khan, who, afterwurds became king of Delhi 
under the title of Shir Shah, was one of the most extra- 
ordinaiy men whose name aj*j)ears in the history of 
India. Ilis character has iK-en represented in very dif- 
ferent lights by different autliors. As he was long the 
grand enemy of the house of Taimur, whom for a time 
he drove out of India, by their partisans he has been 
drawn in veiy unfavourable colours. But the evidence 
of less prejudiced writers, and of facts, must restore to 
him the high praise and honourable distinction that, 


* Akberoim*. f. 42. ; J'erkhta, iv. RH. ; KbSS Khan, 40, 
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with all the imperfections of his character, are iostly chap. rv. 
his due. ’ ^ ^ 


His original name was Ferid ; he was the son of ftmny. 
Hasan and grandson of Ibrdhim*, an Afghdn of the 
tribe of Sdr, who dwelt near Peshdwer. The family 
claimed descent from the ancient kings of Ghur, who 
reigned in the mountains that lie between Kabul and 
Herdt ; and Ferishta, on the supposition that the Sdr 
family had established this claim, holds it to be the 
most illustrious of the Afghdns. f The marriages which 
they formed in that part of the Afghan country to which 
they removed prove them to have been of what was 
deemed an honourable race ; though Abulfazl relates 
that Ibrdhira was originally a horse-dealer. It is by no 
means improbable that even a well-bom Afghdn may 
have engaged in that occupation, or that, when leaving 
his own country for India, he may have invested his 
little fortune in a venture of horses, as is often done at 
this day. Ibrdhim arrived in India in the reign of 
Sultan Behlul Lodi, in search of military service, which 
he procured ; served under some Amirs of distinction ; 
and remained for a time, first at Hissdr Firdza and after- 


♦ The Akberruma, f, 41., calls 
Ibrahim the grandfather, Shiber- 
kheil, or according to Col. Price’s 
reading, Shirakhil. The Nisab* 
nania-e Afghundn, f. 81., makes 
Hasan Khan, the father, to be of 
the tribe (uitfa) of Mali, and family 
or clan (gabila) of Siir. 

t Vol ii. p. 99- The Tar. Bed. 
f. 145., describes him as being az 
deh kidi iiklrat az Jfghdn the 

town that takes its name from the 
Afghan,” Can this be Deh-Af- 
ghindn, a suburb of Kabul ? 

When Sultan Behlul was seated 
on the throne, he invitetl a number 
of hit countrymen from Iloh, a 
diatrlet inhabited by the Afghans. 


‘‘ Rob,” continues the author of the 
Tabakiit-e Akberi, has the same 
meaning as Koh (a hill). The 
country comprehended under that 
name extends in lengtli from Swat 
and Bajour to the township of Si'wi, 
which is dependent on Bheker ; 
and in breadth from Hasan-Abdal 
to Kabul and Kandahiu*. It is 
bounded by the Daman-koh," Tab. 
Akb. ft’. 35. 1 69. A similar passage 
occurs in Ferishta, This extent of 
country includes nearly the whole of 
Afghanistan- Proper. Instead of 
the words following Hasan Ab- 
dal to Kabul,” the Tarikh-e Niaimi, 
f. 207. reads, Kandahar lies on 
the confines of this bt!l«country.” 
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Saioiindn’s mother, who had acquired a great nsemideiu^ 
oyer him, led Jiim to show more favour to her sons than 
to his other children. Ferid, who, even 4irhen liUle 
more than a boy, evinced a proud and decided temper, 
unable to brook this prefei*ence, left his father’s house, 
and repaired to Judnpiir, where he placed himself under 
the protection of Jemdl Khan, his father’s patron. 
Hasan wrote to his son to return, and to Jemdl to send 
him back, that he might be instructed in learning, and 
trained up in the accomplishments suited to his station ; 
but Ferid resisted every solicitation of the friendly 
Khan, saying that JuanpiVr, which was a large city and 
mbounded with learned men, was a much better place 
for instruction than such a village us Sahsardm. He, 
however, applied himself ardently to the pursuit of 
knowledge. He is said to have studied the Aiubic and 
Persian languages, and the religious and civil code of 
the Musulman law, as contained in the Koran and the 
commentaries u|>on it ; and such was his delight in the 
beautiful jKJcts of Persia, that he was able to repeat by 
heart the whole jjoems of the celebnited moralist and 
poet Sadi.* Witli such acquirements, it is not wonderful 
that he soon came to be considered as a great scholar 
among his countrymen, the Afghans ; who, though 
distinguished in arms, have always been noted for their 
dulness in letters and the arts. Besides this, he took 
pleasure in fretpicnting the monasteries and colleges of 
the Derwishes and other religious orders ; and courted 
tlie society of the Ulema, or iluhammedan lawyers and 


• Th« author of the Tahakat-e 
Akberi, (if. I 69 . 35.) himaelf a 
man of kttera and versed in reraian 
literature, sjjcaka doubtfully of Fe- 
acholarihtp. He mentions hta 
mtding the Kkfta (or, Arabic Gram- 
ma/) with the coinroentaries and 
other t>ookt, ** auch,** nays he, ** at 
the Gtditl^o, jBoaUn, and Bekander- 

okma^ wbid^ were then generallj 


read by the people of Hind, and 
made lutntelf acquainted with the 
priiiciplea of morals and with some 
books of history/* This would 
auppoae but a limited course of study, 
and such it probably wai« 
NUdbnama mendoua^ as pert qf 
his reading, history and the .^hldqi- 
Sdri, f, 81. bh. 
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doctors, as well as of the Sheikhs and men of saintly 
reputation, studied their manners and habits of thinking, 
and secured their fiivour, which he retained through 
life, and which was often of singular advantage to him 
in his {dans of ambition. His father heard of the young 
man’s reputation, when he visited Judnpdr a few years 
after. ‘ Their relations interfered to make up their 
quarrel, and to prevail upon the son to return home. 
As Hasan was himself about to attend the governor of 
JuAnpiir with his troops, he offered Ferid the manage- 
ment of both his jAgirs, during his absence ; a burden 
which the youth consented to undertake, on the express 
understanding that, though many of the officers in the 
jdgirs were his own near friends and relations, he was 
to have the absolute direction of all, so as to be able, 
he said, to govern the raiats with impartiality, by 
gentleness and justice, and to relieve them from the 
ignorant oppression which he saw exercised over them 
by his countrymen. 

Ferid accordingly repaired to the jsigirs to act as 
Sheikhdar or military collector; and soon gained the 
confidence of the inhabitants, by the kindness with which 
he treated them, and his invariable regard to justice, 
from which neither the calls of interest nor the claims 
of relationship could divert him. Soon after his arrival, 
he also showed the bold decision of his character. The 
head men of some villages in the jjigir, who had been 
refractory, refused to wait upon him, which was equi- 
valent to withdrawing from his authority. These he 
determined to punish, and consulted the officers of the 
j^ir as to the best means of effecting his object. He 
was told that, as all the troops had gone with his father, 
it was necessary to put off any operations till their 
return. But this dilatory conduct, and passive acqui- 
escence in injury, were little suited to the energetic 
character of Ferid. He gave orders to make two 
hundred saddles, borrowed one horse from the head- 
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man of every village in his Perganas, and selecting this 
most active of the men who had seen service and lived 
scattered about in the ji^gir, supplied them with money 
and clothes, animated their zeal by his example and 
promises, mounted them on the borrowed horses, and 
led them against the rebels. With unexpected speed 
he destroyed the houses and property of the refractory, 
and made some of them prisoners; at the same time 
seizing a number of their wives and children, whom he 
retained as hostages. 

Ha^^ng quelled all opposition in the interior of his 
little territory, he next proceeded to punish some tur- 
bulent neighbours, who, from the woods and hills on 
the limits of the jjigir, trusting to their inaccessible 
fastnesses, made frequent inroads, plundering and ha- 
rassing the cultivators. As they refused to meet him 
or to give suitable redress, he marched such a force as 
he could collect into their country, till he came near 
their chief town, which they had fortified as a castle or 
fastness. There he halted ; drew a trench round his 
camp; and, cutting down, day after day, a portion of 
the jungle by which the enemy’s fort was surrounded 
and defended, he at length reached their stronghold, 
which he regularly attacked and finally stormed, killing 
numbers of the defenders, and making the rest prisoners. 
These early acts of resolute determination inspired his 
rude neighbours on every side with such alarm, that 
they never after troubled him, but remained quiet and 
inoffensive, paying him regularly an annual tribute. 

The freedom from internal and external oppression 
enjoyed in his villages, soon drew to them an influx of 
cultivators from all the districts around, so that he was 
enabled to bring into cultivation nearly the whole of 
the waste lands within their limits. He relieved the 
inhabitants from many burdensome exactions, neither 
molesting them himself, nor suffering others to molest 
them ; insomuch that the produce of the jigi'r was sooJl 
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anmziogly increased ; the villages flourished ; the in- 
habitants pursued their industry in quiet, and he him- 
self was extrOraely beloved. Hasan, who some time 
after paid a visit to his jdgirs, was delighted with the 
order, populousness, and general prosperity which he 
everywhere witnessed.* 

But,' says the native historian, as the love of gold and 
woman are the great disturbers of human society and 
of private families, so the mother of Suleiman, jealous 
of the reputation and importance which Feridwas daily 
acquiring, and anxious that her son should have the 
management of the jagirs, exerted the influence which 
she possessed over Hasan’s mind, and had succeeded in 
extracting from him a promise to transfer to her sons, 
when they came of age, the management of the Per- 
ganas. Hasan w'as, however, well aware of the heart- 
burning in his family, and the injury to his estate, 
that such a change wmuld occasion ; and, having every 
reason to be satisfied with Fen'd’s conduct, put off from 
time to time the performance of his promise. But 
Ferid, whose observation the intrigues that w ere earrying 
on and the perplexity of his father could not escape, 
put an end to his difficulties by resigning, in disgust, 
the charge of the jagirs, to which his brothers Suleiman 
and Ahmed were immediately appointed. 

Though Hasan used every endeavour to soothe the 
injured feelings of Ferid, by representing the appoint- 
ment of his brothers as made merely with a view to 
initiate them into business, while he was still to be the 
heir, the young man once more resolved to leave his 
father's house. Sultan Ibrahim I.odi had now become 
king at Agra, whither Ferid repaired, with his brother 
Niz^m, and entered into the service of Doulut Khan 
Lodi, one of the great Amirs of the court. Ferid, by 
his talents and assiduity, gained the esteem and 

• Tab. Akb. f. 170.; Tar. Ni». ff. 272, 273.; Feriahta, voL ii. 
ff. 207, 208. ; Kl>ol. al-Tow4rikh, pp. 99> 100. 
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patjxmage of that diief, who, having on some oocaiaon 
mdced in what way he could serv6 him, Ferid seized 
the opportunity of informing him how he was situated j 
that, though the son of Hasan by a noble Afghdn lady, 
his fether, now in his dotage, bewitched by the arts dP 
a favourite Hindu concubine, who had gained unlimit^ 
power over his mind, had set him aside from the mmi- 
agement of his jAgir, and had bestowed it on her sons; 
he represented both the revenue and military force of 
the districts as falling into decay, and the soldiers as 
discontented ; but added that, if he and his brother 
were put in possession of the jjlgi'rs, he would undertake 
that, while one of the two brothers remained in the 
perganas to manage them and to take care of their aged 
father, the other should at all times attend the Sultan 
with a body of five hundred horse. 

When Doulat Khan took an opportunity of repre- 
senting these circumstances to Sultan Ibrahim, the 
king coldly remarked, that he must bo a bad man who 
could depreciate and undermine his own father. Doulat 
informed Ferid of this repulse, but at the same time 
kept up his spirits by increasing his allowance, and by 
assuring him that he would neglect no opportunity of 
still effecting his object, h'erid, by his liberality and 
generous qualities, gained the heart of his patron, to 
whom he still continued attached, and whom he accom- 
panied in his daily attendance at the derbdr. A short 
time afterwards, Ferid’s father having died, Doulat 
Khan, once more waiting on the king, renewed his 
application under more favoimible circumstances, and 
secured for his follower a grant of the Jiigirs of Sabasr^m 
and Khdwispiir-Tdnda ; in consequence of which, Ferid 
returned to Sahasrdm with a strong retinue, and took 
possession of the j^girs, which he again governed with 
his former moderation and justice.* 

• Tarikb-eiNuinii, f. 208. fol- 102. ; and by T«r, Btdiunl, t, 145. 
loved by Ferithui, vol. ti. pp. lOi, 
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Saleim^n, unable to oppose his brother thus supported 
i)y the royal authority, repaired to Muhammed Khan 
Sdr, a relation of the family, who then held the govern- 
ment of Junda and Baks^r, with fifteen hundred horse. 
By this time the invasion of Baber had begun, and a 
decisive battle was daily expected. Suleiman’s patron 
promifed that, if the Sultan was successful, he would 
carry him to court and secure for him his jdgirs. The 
impatience of Suleimdn, however, who complained that, 
while he was waiting, his mother and family were 
without house and home, induced Muhammed Siir to 
send a confidential person to attempt to bring Ferid to 
an accommodation. The reply was that Ferid was 
perfectly willing to share with his brothers whatever 
belonged to the private inheritance and estate of his 
father, but would part with none of 'the military or 
political power entrusted to him by his prince ; ob- 
serving, in the words of a well-known saying, that one 
scabbard could not hold two swords, nor one city contain 
two rulers. To this arrangement Suleiman would not 
accede, insisting on having a share in the government 
of the jcigirs ; and Muhammed Khan was preparing to 
restore him by force, when news arrived of the defeat 
and death of Sultan Ibnihim. 

In the disorders and wars that folio-wed the overthrow 
of the Afghan kingdom of Delhi, Ferid was not inactive.* 
Itle remained attached to the interests of his tribe, and 
joined Beluir Khan, the son of DeriaKhan Lohani, when, 
supported by the Afghans of India, he occupied Behdr, 
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and assumed the ensigns of royalty as king of the 
Eastern provinces of Beh4r and Judnphr, under the 
name of Sultan Muhammed. Ferid’s bravery, his 
knowledge of affairs, and his assiduity speedily gave 
him a high reputation in the council and camp of the 
Afghdns. He was much employed in business of im- 
portance, and became a personal favourite of the king. 

An accidental occurrence raised him to still higher 
distinction. It happened that, the king being one day 
on a hunting party, a tiger unexpectedly made its 
appearance. Fend, who was present, bravely pushed 
fonvard, and was fortunate enough to attack and slay 
the ferocious animal with his sabre. The King loaded 
him with praises, and honoured him with the title of 
Shir-Khan (lion lord). He rapidly rose from one office 
of trust to another, until he was at last ap[>ointed 
Atalik, or Governor, of Jilal Khan, the Sultan’s son 
and heir, an office which implied the highest degree of 
rank and confidence.* 

This proud elevation could not be attaiiied without 
c.xciting the envy of his comjicers. Slur Khan, having 
some time after obtained leave of absence, went to visit 
his jagirs, where he seems to have remained beyond the 
prescribed period. The occasion of injuring him, thus 
offered, was not lost on his enemies. 'J'he King one 
day took notice of the circumstance, and spoke of it 
with some appearance of dissatisfaction. Muhammed 
Khan Sur, the governor of .Junda, SuleimAn’s patron, 
who was present, seized the occasion to throw suspicions 
on the fidelity of Shir Khan, insinuating that his delay 
was owing to his desire to wait the arrival of Sultan 
Muhammed Lodi, a brother of the late Sultan Ibrdhim, 
who was at this time a candidate for the throne of 
liehdr as well as Delhi. The King, irritated at the 
moment, and moved by these insinuations, threw out 

• T«. Nifimi, f. Khol. f. 145. ; FeriAto, wL U, p. 108. 

•I-Tow. f. 273.; T«r. Bediuui, 
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some angry expressions against Shir Khan ; upon which ghap. iv. 
Muhammed Khan suggested, that the most effectual *• 
way to keep him in order was to bestow his j%ir On 
his half-brother and rival, Suleiman, who had managed 
it in their father’s lifetime, and had been fixed on by The divi- 
him as his successor. Suleimdn was at that time living or- 
under'Muhammed Khan’s protection. Though this was 
rejected, as being too strong a measure against one who 
had been guilty of no active or overt offence, yet the 
party hostile to Shir Khan succeeded in procuring from 
the Sultan an order for dividing the jagir among the 
brotliers. 

But Shir Khan had become too strong to be removed 
at will, in such turbulent times. A firman was indeed 
issued, that an account of Hasan’s estate should be 
taken, for the purpose of making an equal division 
between his sons ; and this duty was entrusted to Shir 
Khan’s enemy, Muhammed Khan Siir. ^To a demand 
sent by that officer, that Shir Khan should divide with 
his brothers the jagir which he had so long unjustly 
withheld from them, a reply was I’eturned, that they hc refuses 
Avere not now in the Roh (or Afghdn mountains), 

•wthere all the sons shared in the father’s lands; that 
here the land was the king’s, granted for the support of 
troops, and followed his j)leasure; that he held his 
land by a s[x;cial grant of Sultan Ibrahim, and that his 
brothers had no concern Avhatever with it; but that he 
had already declared his readiness to grant his brothers 
their due share of their father’s private property, which 
was all that in law they were entitled to demand.* 

On receiving this answer, the governor of Junda, i*expfn*d. 
glad of an opportunity to enforce his demand by arms, 


• Tar. Ni*. 209* ; Nisiibn^ima, tween allodial and feudal lands, 

f. 83» The Roh is the Afghan The tenure by military service afibrds 

Highlands. This argument of Fe- the best explanation of the origin of 
rCd*a ia precisely that of the feudal primogeniture* 
ay stem* It marks the difference be- 
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inuaediatdy despatchi^ his slave, Shadi, with a Isfi^ 
body of troops, to put Suleimdn in possession of Khi- 
wisptir-T^nda ; with orders, if Shir Khan made any 
nesbtance or opposition, to seize Sahasritrn, and all the 
rest of the jagir also. Shir Khan, who did not antici* 
pate such active measures, was taken by surprise. He 
wrote, however, to his deputy in Khdwdspiir, •; — who 
was Malek Saka, a slave, the father of the celebrated 
Khowds Khan, — to harass and delay the invading 
troops on their route by every means in his power, 
but on no account to engage in a general action * till 
he himself arrived. Unfortunately Malek Saka, hurried 
on by his im{x?tuosity, or by a desire of distinguishing 
himself, rashly met the invaders as they approached 
Khdwdspdr, was defeated, and slain. 

This deranged all Slur Khan’s plans, and deprived 
him of those means of rc-si stance on which he had 
depended. 'Ihe enemy, pursuing their advantage, 
advanced to Sahsariim ; and he was forced to abandon 
the Some of his friends now advised him to 

repair to the court of Sultan Muhammed ; but, dread- 
ing the influence of Mohammed Khan Siir with that 
monarch, he preferred throwing off his allegiance to ihe 
king of Behar, and entered into a correspondence with 
Sultan Juneid Birlusf, w'ho was then governor of the 
province of Karra-Manikpiir on the part of B4ber, and 
who agreed to receive and protect him. He waited 
upon Juneid with rich offerings, submitted to him his 
claims and his means of enforcing theju, and in the end 
obtained from him ti body of troops to assist in recover- 
ing his country. With these he advanced, and Mu- 
hammed Khan Sur, unable to resist him, fled to the 
Khotas hills. Shfr Khan now, not only regained his 

* The Tsr. Ntgisnt ralhrr in- of an iUtistrtooa family, la aai<l lo 
limatea tihal Sakm liad jiower to en- Havc! tngm<^ a aiater of 
gage. Khol. al«Tow. f. 

f fikCkitaa Juneid Birl&a, an amir 
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own j^rs, but seized Junda and several other adjoin^ 
ing districts that belonged to Muhammed Khan him- 
self. Having liberally rewarded the auxiliary troops 
that had accompanied him, he sent them home, with 
suitable presents for Sultan Juneid. 

His scattered family and clansmen now returned. 
He recruited his forces, took again into his service many 
inhabitants of the country who had fled to the hills, 
and speedily became very formidable. With the fore- 
sight and sound judgment which formed so remarkable 
a part of his character, he now wrote to his late enemy 
Muhammed Khan, begging him to pardon the steps 
which necessity alone had compelled him to take, that 
he might secure his own possessions, from the usurpa- 
tion of his brothers ; assured him that while he was 
determined to retain his o-wn jagir, he had no desire to 
interfere with the possessions of one whoni he honoured 
as an uncle ; and invited him to return from the hills, 
and resume possession of Junda and his other districts. 
He, at the same time, sent him the whole amount of 
the revenue that had been collected from the perganas 
during his occupation of them; besides a large sum of 
arrears, Avhich tlic fonner managers had returned in 
their accounts as irrecoverable, but which Shir Khan, 
from his thorough knowledge of revenue concerns, had 
been able to realise. This act of generosity ever after 
attached Muhammed Khan to his interests.* 

As soon as the state of his affairs at Sahsardm per- 
mitted, Shir Khan, leaving his brother Nizjlm in charge 
of his jiigirs, again visited Sultan Juneid Birlds at 
Karra, and accompanied him to Agra, where he was 

^ The preceding narrative is from l)erndnia, f. 42.; the Nisabn^ma*>e 
theTabak4t-e Akberi, ff. 171, 172.; Afgh. IT. 81—84. ; the Kholiiset. 
Tar. Nias^mi, If. 207— 20f)., which al-Tow^rikh, ff. 171 -^ 173 , ; KUfi 
Ferishta, vol,*iL pp. 9B — 108.; and Khan, If. 50 — 62,; and Stewart's 
Tar, Bed, If. 145, 146., have fol- History of Bengal 
lowed ; and is inoditietl by the Ak* 
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presented to the Emperor BAber, whom he attended in 
his expedition against Cband^ri. 

Shir Khan remained for some time in BAber’s camp, 
where he bad the best opportunity of observing the 
manners and policy of that prince, and of his ministers. 
His keen eye saw defects, even where to others all 
seemed to be sound. One day, in conversing with some 
of bis Afghan friends, he happened to remark, that, 
from all the observations he had made, he thought it 
by no means an impracticable thing to drive these 
foreigners out of Hindustdn. To their inquiries, on 
what he founded this opinion, he answered, tliat the 
Emperor, great as were his talents, applied but little to 
business, so that everything was left to his ministers, 
who, being selfish and corru[)t, did not attend to the 
interest of the state ; that the Afghans unfortunately 
were divided, constantly at enmity with each other, and 
consequently pow’erless ; but that, could they be brought 
to lay aside their mutual animosities and support him 
heartily, he did not doubt that he could himself accom- 
plish the business. His friends laughed at the idea, 
and jeered him on his wild and impnicticable fancies. 

About the same time, he was one day invited to an 
entertainment at the Emperor’s, where some solid dish* 
was placed before him, and only a sjwon with which to 
eat it. Having in vain itsked for a knife, lie at length 
drew his hanger, and, cutting up the meat into small 
pieces, proceeded to complete his meal with the sjKioii, 
perfectly indifferent to the smiles and remarks of those 
who were diverted with his Afghdn rusticity. Baber, 
when the incident was [minted out to him, turning to 
Mir Khalifa, his prime minister, quietly remarked, 

this Afghan is a man of sense and spirit ; ” and, being 
informed of his conduct tow'ards Muhummed Khan, he 
did not hesitate to predict his rise to future greatness. 
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Shir Khan got notice of this conversation of ihe Em- cmaf. iv. 
peror and his minister, and understanding that his own 
observations to his friends had been repeated to him, wMMraw 
apprehensive that he was viewed with suspicion, fled ftom tlM 
from the camp the same night, and returned to his jdgir. 

To excuse this step he wrote to his patron Sultan 
Juneid, that he must not regard this precipitate retreat 
as owing in the slightest degree to disaflection ; that 
having learned that his old enemy Muhammed Khan 
had urged Sultan Muhammed to send an army to occupy ’ 
his j^i'rs while he was absent in the Chaghatai camp, 
and knowing how much delay must necessarily occur, 
before he could, in the regular way obtain permission to 
leave the camp, being hard pressed, he had ventured to 
depart at once without loss of time ; and begged Juneid 
to assure his Majesty how faithfully he continued to be 
attached to his service. Sultan Juneid saw plainly that 
thele were mere professions, and was much offended. 

But, while Shir Khan thus attempted to excuse his n»cmi- 
flight, seeing no prospect of succeeding at the Emperor’s **** 
court, he sought to be reconciled to Sultan Muhammed. 

This he easily effected ; and soon after, accompanied by 
his brother Nizam, repaired to the court at Patna, 
where he w’as joyfully welcomed by the king and re- 
stored to the office of Atiilik, or protector, to his son 
Jim Khan.* 


It was not long after his return to the court of Sultan 
Muhammed I.ohiini that that prince died, and was suc- 


ceeded by Jilal Khan, his son, still a minor, wdio was 
proclaimed king under the name of Sultan Jilal-ed-din. 

Affairs were for some time conducted by the young 
king’s mother, Bibi Diidii, in conjunction with Shir 
Khan, who became prime minister. His usual ability Bccobim 
did not forsake him ujKjn this elevation. He strenu- 
ously exerted himself to maintain the prosperity and 


• Tar. Ni*. ff. 810, 811. ; Tab. Ferishta, ▼. ii. pp. 106, 107.; Kbifl 
Akb. f. 178.; Tar. Bed. f. 146.; Khan, f. 53, 
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reputation of the kingdom, which was still in its in- 
fancy, Makhdiim Alim Khan was the governor of 
HijipAr, an important province on the north of the 
Ganges, at that time belonging to Bengal. He had for 
some time cultivated Shir Khan’s friendship, and having 
quarrelled with his master, Nasret Shah, now entered 
into a close alliance with the Khan. Enraged at this 
injury, Nasret sent Kutb Khan, the governor of Mon- 
geir, Avith a large force to invade Behar, to punish the 
regent, and to seize the country ; and afterwards to 
root out his own rebellious subject from Hdjipiir. Shir 
Khan, who was able to bring only a very inferior army 
to meet the invaders, tried every art to effect an ac- 
commodation, but in vain. He therefore resolved to 
hazard the issue of a battle, marched against the enemy, 
whom he boldy attacked, and, by hi.s superior skill and 
hardihood, totally defeated, with the loss of their leader, 
— the whole elephants and camp equipage, as welf as 
the military chest of the army of Bengal, falling into 
his hands.* 

His success on this occasion, added to the high 
reputation he had already obtiiined, only increased the 
envy and dislike with which he had previously been 
regarded by the Lohani Afghans, the young king’s 
relations, who now formed a conspiracy for the purpose 
of cutting him off, and engaged the king himself in it. 
They alleged, probably not Avithout foundation, that 
his ambition extended beyond the mere office of regent, 
and did not stop short of the croAvn itself. Though 
his vigilance, and some quarrels among themselves, 
enabled him to discover and to defeat the schemes of 
the conspirators, he failed in the attempts Avhich he 
made to cut them off. But he Avaited on the young 
King, Sultan JiMl-ed*din, to Avhoin he represented the 
implacable hostility of the conspirators, and the guilty 

• Ttr. AVb. f. 172 .; T«r. Ni*. Lobtoit ore ako called Nubioit. 
f. 311.; Tu. Bed. f. 146. The 
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plans they had formed ; he added, that if his Majesty ck&kiv. 
did not actively second his views, he himself must of ^ 
necessity retire from his service, which he was prepared 
to do at a single word ; that his Majesty must choose 
between his regent and those who were combined for 
his ruin. The King, confused, overawed, and quite 
unprepared for such an offer, protested his ignorance 
of the plot, and put himself into his minister's hands. 

Shir Khan, thus invested with absolute power, took 
means to separate and divide the confederated lords. 

One portion of them he sent to collect the revenues of 
the perganas ; another, to face the King of Bengal, who 
was again in arms. Though the conspirators were thus 
thwarted for the time, yet, as they consisted of the 
king’s nearest relations, and of the officers immediately 
about his person, they continued to fill his mind with 
suspicion and distrust ; and as Shir Khan, who was at 
this time engaged in facing the Emperor’s troops, per- 
sisted in carrying everything with a high hand, the 
King was at length prevailed upon to make his escape The kin* 
by night, accompanied by a few officers, and to take 
refuge in the territory of Xasret Shah, of Bengal; im- 
ploring his assistance to remove an overbearing minister, 
who had now in reality usur|>ed all the jwwers of the 
government; and offering to hold his kingdom of Behdr 
as dependent on Nusret Shah. 

Nasret Shah, happy to find an opportunity of reveng- in»a»ton 
ing at once his own wrongs and those of the King of 
Behiir, ordered Ibnihim Khan, the son of the Kutb 
Khan, of Mongeir, whom Shir Khan had defeated and 
slain, to accompany Jilal-ed-din into Behtir, at the head 
of a large army, for the purpose of revenging his father’s 
death, and of replacing him on the thixine. Shir Khan 
avoided meeting so superior a foix'e in the field, and 
retired into an entrenched camp which he had formerly 

* lih&fl Khan intimataa that he tering the camp, f. 53. 
had met with a defeat before en* 
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fortified, and in which he was soon besieged. Here the 
two armies lay for some time opposed to each other, 
and had daily skirmishes. In these affairs, and from 
the constrained situation in which he was, in a hostile 
country, Ibrdhim Khan suffered so much, that he was 
at last obliged to send to his master to solicit reinforce- 
ments. Shir Khan, discovering this, and finding his 
army in high spirits, led them out to offer battle to the 
enemy. It was joyfully accepted. Ibrjlhim drew out 
his army, wliich was strong in artillery and elephants, 
and marched to meet them. Shir Khan added stratagem 
to bravery. The battle began with great ardour on 
both sides ; but while Ibrahim was engaged in front, in 
keen pursuit of a party of the retreating enemy, he was 
attacked iii the rear by a body of chosen troops, who 
had been posted in ambush behind an eminence, under 
the {>ersonal commaTid of Slur Klnui. Ibnihim was 
defeated and slain, with the ilower of his troops. All 
his artiller}’, elephants and baggage, fell into the hands 
ofShir Khun; and tlie young King, Sultan .lilal-ed-din, 
escaping with difficulty from the field of slaughter, 
sought refuge in liengal.* Tliis decisive success freed 
the dominions of Rebar from foreign enemies. f 

Rut these were not the only rivals who contended for 
the possession of the eastern provinces, so miserably 
distracted by war and faction. There were three rival 
princes who asi)ircd to Rehar. Sultan Jilhl-ed-dm 
Sherki, the rej)rosentativc of the older .Shorki dynasty 
of Judnpiir, which for a long time; had nearly disap- 
peared from the stage, but still posses.sed Rendres and 
other districts, and who had placed himself under the 

• Tab. Akb. AT. 172, ; Tar. placed at thU time by moit htito* 

Ntzitmiy f. 211.; Tar. Beclaunt, rian*. Tab. Akb.; Akbem^ma ; 
f. 14^.; Niaabnama-e Afg. ff. 184 Ni«ibiiuma, Ac. But Me- 

— IHfi. ; Ferlahu, vol. iv. pp. yS moirfi prove tliat TAj Khan waa 
— lOy. ; KhdA Khan, ff. 52, 53.; »ti)l alive, and in poaieiiitofi of dkf 
Kh(d. aKTow4r. ff. 273, 274. place, at the doae of the enattlng 

t Tbe acc|uialtioii of €hun4r la campaign, pp, 431, 432* 
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protection of Bdber, to whom he submitted : Sultan chap, it. 
JiMl-ed-din Lohdni, the son of BehAr Khan, who, when 
driven from his kingdom of Behar, had fled to the 
territory of Bengal, where he now was ; and a third 
competitor, Sultan Mahmud Lodi, ‘the brother of the 
late Sultan Ibrdhim Lodi, also appeared in the field.* Lodi!" 

After the ruin of his hopes on the side of Delhi, by 
the defeat of Kuna Siinga and the death of Hasan Khan 
of Mewjit, he had remained for some time in the terri- 
tories of Cheitiir, but being at this time invited by 
several powerful Lodi chiefs and some zemindars of 
the countr)', who had assembled at Pana, he now joined 
them. His pretensions were favoured by various classes, 
as Avell as by the numerous friends of the Lodi family. 

Indeed, he had with him the good wishes of the Afghans 
in general, who, whatever party feuds existed among 
them, would gladly ha\e seen the race of Lodi restored 
to the throne of Delhi. Tlie recent destruction of the 
Lotuini dynasty of Beli.ir, by the flight of the King to 
Bengal, had made it clear to the inhabitants of the 
eastern provinces, even of such as had formerly revolted 
from the Lodis and opposed them, that, unless the 
Afghans of every tribe united under some new chief, 
their reign was over, and tliat no individual was so likely 
to unite the whole Alghan pvipulation of India in a 
steadv union us a number of the royal race of Lodi. 

This feeling produced a temporary union. Sultan unniwr. 
Mahmud was universallv ucktjowlediied. lie entered »«- 

* *- know- 

ledgteil. 

• Thm' m'lm to bi' con^itUra\»le Hrhnr^ The 

confukion^ in many ioNtuncibH, in i!ic Arch. f. ST. has ritatt-e ; 

native hUtorians or ibvir Iran- Mabmud is invited to that country* 
aeribera, betwtH‘ii l^atna, l’anah» ami tlience enter* Heluir. It seem* 

Tateh* and Tehia, wlucii ditlVr only to have been the disiiici of Katiah 
by the [Hfintit. Sultan Mahmud t* (or Patch or Teluai in Uundelkand, 
made by Feriahta to come down where the Afghans a**euibleil before 
from Patna, upon Shir Khan. I’he inarching into IMmr. It is ofltn* 
t'ar* Nia4mi, f. ha* Tirhateh. proliahly by the fault of the copy- 

Tbif Tar. lie<L f, 147. ha* Patna, ivt*, cutifomuled with Patna, which 
but IminetUately after tnemioui Uia U better known. 

VOL. It. K 
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of TurkomAn extraction, of great beauty and accom- 
plishments, who, though childless, entirely possessed 
his affection. This inevitably excited the jealousy and 
hatred of his other w'ivcs, -whose sons resolved to put 
her to death. One of them, the eldest, assaulted her 
one night -with a sword ; but the W'ounds which he 
inflicted -were not mortal, though the cry spread over 
the harem that they were murdering Liid ^lalek. On 
hearing the alarm, Taj Khan, Avith a naked SAVord in his 
hand, hastened to attack the assassin, Avho, seeing that 
he could not escape fi-om his father, turned upon him, 
and laid him dead upon the s}*ot. As all Taj Khan’s 
sons, except the murderer, Avere too young to be able 
to conduct the gOA’crnment, had ^lalek, Avho had the 
affection of the garrison, became mistress of the fort ; 
and by her address induced the chiefs and zemindars of 
the districts subject to (,'hunar to ac(piiesce in her assum- 
ing the management of the Avhole jagir. Shir Khan, 
Avho Avas not far off. finding Iioav matters stood, entered 
into an understanding AA'ith Mir Ahmed TurkomAn, 
LAd Malek'.s uncle, seized aiul confined the delinquent, 
who hud fled into hi> territory, and, after some tiego- 
tiation, it Avas arranged th:it he should marry LAd 
Malek, Avhich be did ; and by that means gained pos- 
session of the valuable country of Chunar, Avith the 
fort, Avhich is the key nf that part of the province, Avith 
all the treasures that had been uccuniulated in it, as a 
place of safety.* 

In spite of his late di.scoinfiture, Sultan Mahmud 
Lodi, soon after the death of IJ.iber, had found means 
to collect another army of Afglnin.s, and resolveil to 
march against Juanpiir. lie suniinoned Shir Khan, 
Avho still in secret profe.s.sed attachment to his cause, 

• AkU-rnama, f. ^5. ; Tatuik. al-Tow. f. 274. ; Kh4ft Khan, 
Akb. f. IT-'t., followed by Feriahin, IT. .'14, A aUtement qf Ule 
ii. p. 110.; Tar. Xi*. f, 212. ; Ni- treasure* found in ('hun&r is given 
a^bti4nu-c Afgh. f, 80.; Kholaset- in Ute Nis4bn4nia, f, 87. 
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to join his army. Shir Khan was in reality little 
disposed to render him any active assistance, and made 
so many delays that Sultan Mahmiid, by the advice of 
his Amirs, who were not unaware of his character and 
views, contrived, in marching for Juanpur, to take his 
route through Shir Khan’s jdgir of Sahsaram. This 
quickened the lukewarm diligence of the crafty Afghan, 
who, as the Sultan approached, came out to receive 
him with every mark of honour, gave him a splendid 
reception, and joined him in prosecuting the campaign. 
On the approach of tlie Afghan army, the troops of 
Humayun, under Sultan Juneid llirlas, abandoned 
Juanpiir*; and Sultan Mahnuid was soon master of the 
country, as far as Karra-Manikpiir and I.aknau. 

lluiniiyun was at that time, asw’e have seen, occupied 
with the siege of Kalinjer, which, on hearing of the irrup- 
tion of the army of llehar into his territory, lie raised, and 
marclied straight to meet them. (.>n hearing of his ap- 
proach, Sultan Mahmud concentrated his force. When 
the two armies were encanqied, facing each other, and 
ready to engage. Shir Khan, offended that I’aban Kiian 
Jilwanif, and IJayezid Khan Ferinuli, two old an<l dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Afghans, had been ]>referred 
to liim in the eommand of the army, to which he 
aspired, sent a secret message to Mir Hindu l>eg Kochin, 
a veteran Mogdud chief, who was at this time Humayun’s 
Amir-ul-omra and commander in-ehief, to assure him 
that he continued a liearty friend to tlie house of his 
patron, Baber, which he would prove by his deeds; and 
pro{)Osed that, when the two armies were engaged, he 
should draw off his own division and retreat, so that the 
defeat of the pretender would be certain. - Accordingly, 
in the buttle that ensued, while the two armies were en- 
gaged, he retreated with all his troops. A general panic 

• T»b. Akb. ff. 173 — 17+.; Tar. t The Nisibnima calls Uaban^ 

Nia. f. 812.; Ferishu ; Niaab- “ valad Au Lodi," f. 88. 
niinia, f. 87. 
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Behdr at the head of a few troops, rapidly made himself 
master of the town of that name, and of the greater 
part of the province, and was proclaimed King. He 
soon found himself at the head of a large army, amount- 
ing, according to tlie reports brought to Baber, of no 
less than a hundred thousand men. Shir Khan, who 
saw the tide strongly running in Mahmud’s favour, 
however willing ho might have been to maintain his 
own pretensions, saw that he did not possess the means 
of stemming the torrent, waited u]>on Sultan Mahmiid 
and acknowledged him. The territories of Beluir were 
parcelled out by the Sultan among the leaders of the 
insurrection, little probably beyond his own jdgir being 
left to Shir Khun ; but, at the same time, the Sultan 
granted him a written agreement, by Avhieh he stipulated 
that, as soon as he was in possession of Juanpiir, he 
would resign Behar to .Shir Khan, in full dominion.* 
Sultan Mahimid Lodi, having sent Baban and Bayezid 
across the Ganges to the jjrovincc of .Sii’wur, with a 
strong army, himself advanced up the river and laid 
siege to Chunar; Avhile Shir Khan crossed over and 
occupied Benares. The advance of Ikilxir, from Agra, 
soon put an end to the hopes of Mahmud. On his 
approach, Benares Avas hastily abandoned, and the siege 
of Chumir raised. Sultan Mahimid retreated in con- 
fusion toAvards the Son, his army broke up, and he Avas 
soon after obliged to pass to tlu; left bank of the Ganges, 
Avhere he too, like his rival Jihil-ed-din Lolnini, sought 
refuge Avith the army of Bengal. I pon this di.spersion. 
Shir Khan sent to Baber his submission, Avhich Avas 
accepted ; and Jelal-ed-din Lolnini, making his escape 
from the Bengal army, Avhere he felt himself a prisoner, 
also submitted. Baber, us Ave have seen, defeated the 
army of Bengal, as Avell as that of Baban and Bayezid, 
Avho were pursued across the Ganges and Jamna, into 


• Baber’s Mem. p. 405 . 
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the territory of Bandelkand, whence, at a future time, 
they once more entered Behdr. Bdber assigned a jdgir 
to Jilal-ed-din Lohdni, the late sovereign of Behar, and 
made provision for several thousands of the Lohdni 
troops, who had followed that prince’s fortune. 

At the conclusion of the campaign, the Emperor 
returned to Agra, leaving Muhamtned Zemdn JKrza 
governor of Juai)})ur, and entrusting the government 
of Chundr and other districts of Behdr to Sultan Juneid 
Birlas, the governor of Karra-Manikpiir, under whom 
Taj Khan Sarangkhani had the immediate command in 
that fortress. Baber did not visit the eastern provinces 
for the two last years of his life. Shir Khan, being now 
a dependent on tlie empire, seems to have been left in 
full possession of his jagi'r. The country, after so 
many wars and revolutions, was in a very distracted 
state.* 

This interval, and the confusion that prevailed over 
all the eastern provinces, afforded Shir Khan a favour- 
able opportunity of extending his influence, his reputa- 
tion with his tribe, and even his territories.^ Xor did 
he neglect it. Among other important acquisitions, he 
became master of Chun.ir, about the end of Baber’s 
reign, or the beginning of tliat of Humayun.J That 
celebrated fort lies on the banks of the flanges, above 
Benares; and, from its strength and position, commands 
the country around, and especially the course of the 
river. It had been held under the late Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi, by Taj Khan§, who afterwards continued to hold 
it in Biiber’s mune. Tjij Khan was much under the 
influence of his wife. Lad ^lalek, a high-sj)irited lady, 


♦ Baber*8 Memoirs, pp. U)5 — 
432 . 

t Ibid, p. 407. 

i Stewart, Hist, of Bengal, 
p. 120., makes the event take place 
A. u. 943 ; but this lUte is intich 


too late. From many authoritiai 
it appears that it was in Shir Khan's 
possession as early as a. u. 937. 

§ Taj- Khan was the son of JiUl- 
Khan Sarangkhani, one of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi's great Amirs. 
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ensuod. Sultan Mahnnid was entirely defeated, with the 
loss of his whole camp and of the symbols of sovereignty. 
He fled to Patna,* disgusted with the world, and be- 
lieving that he was persecuted by fate, renounced 
public life, gave liimself up to devotion, and some years 
afterf, died in Orissa. 

Humdyun, after this victory, having replaced his 
governors, hastened back to Agra. Hindu Beg was 
sent to receive possession of Chunar, and to garrison 
the castle with imperial trooi)s. But Shir Khan’s pur- 
pose had been served, and he delayed fi'om time to 
time, under various pretexts, to surrender the place ; 
so that, in the end, Hindu Beg returned to court, with- 
out having effected his object. 

We have already seen that, in the following year, the 
Emperor, determined to break the power of Shir Khan 
and of the Afghans in Behar, laid siege to ChuiiAr ; 
but that, being called away by the rapid progress of 
Behader Shah in the west, he f*)und himself obliged to 
enter intf> an agreement with Shir Khan, by which he 
allowed him to retain Chuiuir and his other territories.J 

For nearly five years aft(!r this period, the disturbed 
state of the provinces on thetlanges, and the Emperor’s 
absence from his dominions, while engaged in the con- 
quest of Malwa and Gujrat, left ^hir Khan an invalu- 
able opportunity, which he did not neglect, for extend- 
ing his dominions and his power. It is said that when 
Behdder Shah, the king of Gujrat, found himself hard 
pressed by the powerful invasion of the limjKjror, 
anxious to create a diversion that might draw off the 
whole or a part of his troops, he sent envoys to Shir 
Khan with large sums of money, to induce him to 

• The T*r. Xi*. f. 21.S. call* a. ii. {Hr,. The Xitibnima In 
it Baleh ; Tar. Bed. f. 147. Trhiat. a. ii. fl44. 

t According to Fcriihta, he cliwl t: Tabak. Akb. ff. 17.S, ITA ; 
that aame year ; the Tar. Nir. f. 2 1 3. Akbernkroa, f. 42. ; FeriiAta, . ii. 

places his death in a. ii. im ; «> pp. 110—11.3.; NisAbnkma Afgh. 
does the Tar. Bedkuiii, f. 14?. The tf. «8, 89. ; Kb&fl Khan, f. S3. 
Kholas. al-Tow. f. 275. placet it in 
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inarch to his assistance. Shir Khan, it is said, having chap. iv. 
got the treasure into his hands, pretending that his 
difficulties at home prevented his marching to a dis- 
tance, proceeded to accomplish his own plans of ag- 
grandisement, and left liehMer to his fate. 

Shir Khan’s success was much assisted by the revolt 
of Muhamrned Sultan Mirza and his sons, on the side of of the 
Laknau and Judnpiir, wiiich threw that portion of the 
eastern provinces into confusion. He profited by this *-o-i53s. 
occurrence to make excursions into the provinces north 
of the rivei’, and to seize immense booty, not probably 
paying any very scrupulous attention to the rights or 
interests of either of the contending parties. While 
returning from one of these predatory inroads to the ^ 
north of the Ganges, he found means to come unex- 
I)ectedlyon I'lugh .Mirza, Muhamrned Sultan’s son, who 
was then lying on the Siru or Gogra, defeated him by a 
stratagem, and, turning round, plundered IJemires. 

Enriched and emboldened bv this success, he soon ^ 
after turned his arms against the .Sultan of ijengal. southern 
Having marched across Hchar with a large force, he 
reduced Patna * and the neighbouring territory, which 


• At Uiis period, when going 
with KOine friends ttirough the bazaar 
of Patna,, a religious ineiulicaiit, who 
was sitting in a corner silent and 
buried ill meditation, suddenly burst 
out, as if iuspireti, exclaiming, *• lie- 
hold the king of Delhi walking on 
foot,” Shir Khan accepted the omen, 
which was the stronger, as the man 
was regarded as a sinqdeton ; ttxik 
hit handkerchief, tie<i a knot in the 
corner of it to hold Hrm the re- 
sponse, and resolveil to follow his 
fortune up to the throne itself. Ni- 
iibn. f. 89. This anecilote might 
have been published to influence his 
foUawerSy hut one recorded by Abul- 
faal in the Akbernama* and which 
occurred toon after, servea to illua* 


trate not only ilie habits of thinking 
of the time, but of the individual. 
When Shir Khan entereil iiengal, 
being desirous of knoi^ing what was 
to la? the event of his enterprise, he 
invited to his court a famous as- 
trologer, who was tiieii with the 
Kaja of Drissa, informing him that, 
as he had strange notions and un- 
usual plans in his heati, he wished 
for his presence that he might have 
the beneflt of his skill. The H«j*, 
who, like some Euro{>ean princes not 
long before, kept his astrologer shut 
up as a kind of state-priaoner, re- 
fused to let him go. The astrologer, 
however, wrote to Shir Kban, that 
for a year to come he would not he 
completely master of Bengal, but 
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had {6r some time been occupied by that potentate. 
Not content with this, he proceeded downwards to the 
farthest limits of Southern Behdr, and at Surajpiir, 
above Mongeir, engaged and defeated the Bengal army, 
and improving this advantage, took possession of the 
whole country'. His ambition and his success did not 
stop short here ; he entered the kingdom of Bengal 
itself. That country had not been free from the con- 
vulsions that had afflicted the kingdoms around. Oh 
the death of Nasret Shah, which happened some time 
before this invasion, he was succeeded by his son Finiz 
Shah, who, after a short reign of three months, was 
murdered by his uncle Sultan Mahmiid Shah. Against 
this prince, Slur Khan now carried .on a successful war- 
fare, defeated him in several actions, driving him before 
him, and at last shut him up in his magnificent capital 
of Gour, to which he laid siege. An insurrection of 
some zemindars of Behar called off Shir Khan for a 
time, but the siege was conducted in his absence by 
Jilal Khan, his son, under the guidance of KhowAs 
Khan, the ablest of his generals.* 


that he would become so on a date 
which he roeniioned ; and that, 
moreoTer, on that very day tlie river 
Ganges woiihl be fordable for one 
hour ; and, says Abuifazl, himself 
an adept in astrology, as he pre- 
dicted, so it hap{>ene(l. 

• Akbernatna, ff. 42, 4,S. ; F|*- 
rishta, voJ. ii. pp. i(){> — 
voL iv, p. 350. Siewart^s Hist, of 
Bengal, p. 118. Ti»e exact time of 
the death of Nasret (or Nasib) Shall 
it uncertain. Ferishta, in the Hist, 
of Bengal, vol iv, p. 352., fells us 
that he never could ascertain whether 
Nasib die<l a natural death, or was 
murdered ; but that he died a. h. 
f)45, after a reign of eighteen years. 
In tills there is some mistake. His 
predecessor, Al4-ed-dht, U stated to 
have died A.ii.fl30(vol.iv, p. 350.), 


so that, if Nasib died in a. h. 9^5, 
his reign was only of fifteen years. 
In Ferishti, (Jeneral History, \ol. ii, 
pp. 108, lOf) — 113., the actions 
ehe where ascrilKul to Nasib in 
t1»e last part of his reign, are 
given to Mahimid in the early part 
of hij^. Stewart, Hist, of ikmgal, 
p, J 1?., says that Nasret was mur- 
dered A. II. .910, after a reign of 
thirteen years, though some his- 
torians, he ihinks inaccurately, make 
him die a ii, 943, after a reign of 
sixteen years. Ahulfaxl (Akber- 
nama, f. 43. v.) calls the king of 
Bengal defeated by Hhir Khan* 
Nastb Shah, The second siege of 
( hunar occurred in a. ii. 9^5. It 
is possible that Nasib may haee died 
during the siege of Gour, which 
was in the fame year ; though not 
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The report of these rapid successes had fdarmed 
Humdyun, during his residence in Gujrat and Malwa ; 
and now, after his return to Agra, made him march 
with his grand army to re-establish his authority in 
Behdr. The events that followed, it is now time to 
detail. ' 

probable^ as Stewart makes Mahmud for his reign. I should be inclined 
die in a. h. 9^5, the same year, to fix upon the early part of a. a, 
which would allow only a few months 94*3 as the time of his death. 
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CONQUEST AND LOSS OF BENGAL BY IIUMAyUN. 

HUMAl'UN AT AGRA. PREPARES TO ATTACK SHIU KHAN. — LAYS SIEGE 

TO ClIUNAR ; WHICH SUUUENHKJtS, AFT£U SIX MONTHS. SHIR 

KHAN IN BENGAJ.. — HLmIyCN ADVANCES TO HENAUES. — CAPTURE 
OP GOUU, AND REDCCTIOX OF BENGAL AND BEIlAR, BY SHIR KHAN. 

IICMAYUN SUMMONS HIM TO SUBMIT; HE REFUSES. — HUMjIyUN 

TRAVERSES BKHAIl, AND API’KOACHES THE TERIA-GARHI PASS. 

PLANS OF SHIR KHAN. — SURPRISE AND ROUT OF THE IMPERIAL 
ADVANCED GUARD. — RKIREAT OF THE ENEMY. — SHIR KHAN GAINS 

RIIOTAS BY TIH:ACHER\. lIUMAltN ENTERS BENGAL, OCCUITES 

GOUR, AND SUBDUES THE WIloLF PUo\ 1N( E. IMmH.ENCE OF THE 

EMPEROR, and Court. — SHIR KHAN RE-oCCUPlES BKHAR, AND THE 

PASSES. LAYS SIEGE TO JUANPt'li AND CHUNAK. REVOl.T OF 

UINDAL MIBZA^ AT AGRA. HUMAVUN RETREATS FROM BENGAL; 

Ills DANGEROUS SITUATION. 5I1RZA ASKEUI FORCES THE PASSES 

INTO BEHAR. SHIR KHAN PR(K LAIMEI) KING. — THE TWO ARMIES 

APPROACH. — SHIR SIlAlfs TACTU S ; OPERATIONS AT CIBINSA. — 

DISTRESS or THE IMPERIAL ARMY. REBELLION'S IN HINDUSTAN. 

TREASONABLE CONDUCT AND VACILLATIONS OF JIINDAI. ai/uZA. 

HE ATTACKS DELHI. KAMU^ 5IJRZA CALLED IN TO RELIEVE IT. 

— lliNDAL RETREATS T<» A<;RA. — KAMRAN ALSO REVOLTS. — PURSUES 

IflNDAL, AND RECEIVES HIS bUBME-^MtEN. MARCHES AGAINST SUfu 

SHAH; BUT RETURNS WITHOUT FIGHTING. — CONTINUED DISTRESS 
OF IIUMAyUN AT CHON8A. — HE SENDS AN ENVOY TO Sufu SHAH; 

NEGOTIATIONS AND ARMISTICE. — NEGLIGENCE OF HUUAyUN. 

ATTACK BY 8H/r SHAH SLAUCillTER OF THE IMPERIALISTS. 

DANGER AND WOU.VD OF HUMXyUN. — HIS ARMY ANNIHILATED. 

PWKIKF.DIKGS OF SIl/u SUAJI. — IIUmXyUN MAKES HIS WAY TO AGRA. 
— min, SHAU SUPREME ON THE LOWER GANGES. 

Thougu Ilutndyun’s return to Agra had been hurried 
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on by the reports that had reached him of the alarming chap. it. 
progress of Shir Khan in Bengal, and by the recent 
death of Sultan Juneid BirMs, which had added still 
farther to the disturbed state of the eastern provinces ; 
he, however, wasted a twelvemonth, after his arrival in 
the capital, in pleasure and inactivity, before he seriously 
resolved on taking the field. The first wish of his 
heart was to have again marched into Malwa and 
Gujrdt, and to have retrieved his affairs in these pro- 
vinces. Burluln Niz;im Shah, of Ahmednagar, who was * "'”537 
assailed by his neighbours in the Bekkan, as well as 
from Gujrdt, sent an embassy, offering to assist Humdyun 
in a new invasion of that country.* But the danger [’ttac^shir 
from Shir Khan’s unexpected progress drew off the 
Emperor in another direction. Sensible, at last, of the 
danger of any farther delay in seeking out and com- 
bating his indefatigable enemy, he made every prepara- 
tion for an active campaign, lie despatched his Amirs 
to their different jagirs to expedite the march of their 
contingents, while he committed the government of the 
principal provinces of the crown to his most eminent 
nobles. l)elhi, he entrusted to ilir Fakr Ali ; Agra, 
to Mir Muhunnned Baklishi ; Kalpi, to Yiulgfir Kasir 
Mirza, his cousin and brother-in-law; and Kanduj, and 
the adjoining country, to Nur-ed-din Muhammed Mirza, 


who also had married a daughter of Baber. Having 
concentrated the whole moveable force that he could 


Sffrr s. 
July 17. 


command, the Knijteror set out, and proceeded down 
the daiuna, sometimes by land, sometimes by water, 
accompanied by his brothers, Askeri and Hindal, and 
taking with him a {>art of his harem. On the way, 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, whose pardon had been 
negotiated by his wife, a sister of Ilumayun’s, met him, 
with a body of troops, who still accompanied him, after 
all his elevations and misfortunes, and was honourably 


* Brigga*s FeriiiliU} vol lii. pp< ^28, 229* 
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received. Chundr was the first object of the campaign. 
Shir Khan, being still absent in Bengal, the moment was 
regarded ns favourable for an attack. Before the army 
reached Chundr, Kutb Khan, his second son, whom he 
had left in charge of it, retired * to the neighbouring 
hills of Bharkanda, to observe and harass the besiegers 
from without, leaving Ghd/.i Khan Siirf, the fatlier of 
the future king, Ibnihi'm Shah Sur, to conduct the 
defence Avithin. 

The place was strong, well pro\ ided with stores and 
ammunition, and defended by a bnive and numerous 
garrison. In spite of every effort on tlie part of the 
assailants, little progress was made. Ilumi Khan, 
Behdder Shah’s celebrated engineer, who had left him 
after the disastrous discomfiture of Mand-siir, was noAV 
Humdyun’s Mir-Atesh, or Grand-Master of Ordnance, 
and directed the operations of the siege. When it had 
lasted several months^, .seeing that his battering guns 


• According to Jouher, this was 
on the SheW-Berat, \G Sliaban, 
which would be the 18 Jan. a. i>. 
1538. Six monihg, iK^tween Agra 
and Chunar, is a long time. 

■f Beddunt, f. Itl., says that it 
was Jilal*Kban, and that he retired 
in a boat during tlic siege. 

J Humi Khan, wlien he found 
that his batteries did not |>ra<!ucc 
the desired effect, and desirous to 
ascertain on what part of the forti* 
iications an impression could most 
successfully be made, is said by 
Jouher to have resorted to an arti- 
fice not altogether singular in bar* 
btroas warfare. Having caused a 
faithful and intelligent Abyssinian 
slave, with whom he had a perfect 
understanding, to be severely flogged, 
the slave made hU escape by night, 
and found admittance into tlie fort. 
There, with imprecations against tlie 
injustice and cruelty of his master, 
he exhibited his limbs still flagrant 


from the scourge, explaineil with 
truth in whose service he had been ; 
spoke of the skill, as an engineer, 
that he* had gained under so able a 
teacher ; and profe.ssed hi» reatliniss, 
in revenge of the injurious treat- 
ment he had received, to |M)int out 
the spots, from which the camp of 
the besiegers couM be most effectually 
annoyed. To evince at once his 
skill and his sincetity, he showed 
some defects in the fonifleations 
that required to Ik* remedied. The 
officers w ho had charge of the de» 
fcnci^s, the bt‘ller to avail themselves 
of his remarks, carried him to the 
most important parts of the works, 
on which he silently made his ob* 
servations ; and, having gained hit 
object, in the course of a few days 
he found means to escape and return 
to the camp, wliere he communicated 
his remarks to his master, who acted 
u{K>n them in his future operations. 
Jouher, c. 3, 
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did not make the impression which he expected, he made chap. tv. 
a more scrutinising survey ; and, having discovered 
that the defences were weakest on the side of the river, 
besides running some works to cut off the communica- 
tion of the garrison with the country, and a mine or 
two on the land side, in furtherance of his previous 
operations, lliimi Khan constructed a battery near the 
Ganges, in which he placed a huge piece of cannon, to 
bear on the walls by the river side. But soon, finding 
that, from its distance and position, it did not produce 
the desired effect, he resolved to attack the river face 
directly, where the works were weakest. For this pur- 
pose he constructed a large platform upon boats in the 
river, on which he raised a battery, surmounted by a 
high tower that overtopped the fortifications. This 
floating battery he moved across the river by night, 
and anchored close to the fort. This movement was 
su{)ported by a general attack on every side. A furious 
cannonade ensued, and soon threw down a portion of 
the wall, by which the besiegers attempted to enter * ; 
but so well did the garrison defend themselves, that 
seven hundred of the assailants were killed, and the 
floating battery was half-destroyed by the shot. Next 
morning, artificers were set to work to repair the battery 
for a fresh attack, when such of the garrison as had 
not already escaped, seeing that tlie Emperor was 
resolved to take the place at any expense, and that 
there wa.s no prospect of relief, capitulated on condition which sar- 
that tlieir lives should be spared. After the surrender, 

Moveiid Beg Duldi, a favtiurite of Ilumiiyun’s, under months, 
jiretence of an order from the Emjieror, caused the 
hands of three hundred artillerymen to be struck 
off ; a breach of faith for which, on the indignant com- 
plaint of Ilumi Khan, he was sharply rebuked by 
Humayun. The command of the place was conferred 


* Jouher aay* that no breach waa made. 
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on Riimi Khan, who held it but a few days, when he 
died, it was strongly suspected of poison administered 
by some of the nobles with whom he was unpopular. 
He was succeeded in the government of Chundr by Beg 
Mirak, whom he had pointed out as most fit for the 
office.* 

The six months during which Huinayun was detained 
by the siege of Chunur afibrdod a ino.st valuable breath- 
ing time for Shir Khan, who einpkn’cd it in the reduction 
of Bengal, and especially in ])ushing on the siege of 
Gour, where his troops were directed, sometimes by 
himself, and sometimes by his son, .lilal Khan, and his 
great general, Khowas Khan, the son of the late Malek 
Saka. After the fall of (.’hunar, the Emperor moved 
down to Benares, where he learned tliat Shir Khan was 
actively occupied in the siege of (iour, and had the 
prospect of being soon ma^ter of the whole kingdom. 
On this, he resolved to prosecute his march into Bengal, 
that he might check his progn-s<, and had reached the 
river Sun, when news arrived that <iour Innl fallen. 

It apjX'urs that after a siegt; of many months, a 
scarcity of food began to prevail in the city, ujK>n which 
the king, Syed Mahmud Shah, seeing no Impes of suc- 
cessful resistance, and that the place must soon fall, 
effected his escape in a swift rowing boat, and reached 
Hdjipiir. He was afterwards pursueil and attacked by 
a party of Shir Khan’s troops, his followers dispersed. 


* Jouher^fi Mhh. c. 3. ; Akbc»r- 
Mma, f. 43. ; Tabaktit-e Akberi, 
ff. 1 49, 1 50. 1 75. ; Tar. Niz. f. 213.; 

Ferithta^ voL ii. pp. 83, 84. 1 1 3.; 
NUabniina^ f. 89. ; Kliafi Khan, 
f. 45. The Tabakat, f. 1.50., aaya 
that the artillerymcti were mtitilateii 
bahukm (i}. itihukm) Auhraf^ and that 
their left hand waa rut oC Abul- 
fail ieema to extend ibta to all the 
ganriaon of two thouaand. The 
Tab. Akberi, f. 175.; Tar. Nil. 


f. 213. call Kumi** sucetitaor, Uotl 
Ht*", as clot's the NiKabuaina. Fe- 
ribhta, following the Tabakat, makes 
the siege last six inontha (vol. ii, 
p. 114.) at does ibe Kis^bnlimt* 
Jouher allows six motuhi for the 
construclian of the Hoatitig battery 
and tower. There U a ipood deal 
of ill varsity tn the variout aeeouAta 
of the siege, whirh it U natdlaai to 
attempt to reconcile. 
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and himself wounded ; so that he was soon after com- coaf. iy. 
polled entirely to abandon his kingdom, and to seek 
refuge in the camp of the Emperor.* Shir Khan, after 
his victory, hastened back to Gour, which fell into his 
hands ; and the greater part of the dependent pro^nces 
of Bengal and Behdr followed the fate of the capital. 

This -intelligence induced Humdyun to follow a more Ham^ynn 
vigorous plan of operations. He saw the necessity of 
preventing the Afghan from having time to confirm his 
power in the wealthy and populous kingdom of Bengal. 

He therefore despatched an envoy to Shir Khan, com- 
manding him, without delay, to resign to him the 
throne, the umbrella, and other ensigns of royalty, with 
the royal treasures which had fallen into his hands; 
and, at the same time, to surrender all the territory 
that he had recently seized ; oftering to assign to him, 
in jiigir, the fort of Chunar, the city of Juanpur, or any 
other place that he might choose. Shir Khan received »hieh be 
the message with every mark of deference, but declined 
the oflfer, saying that the conquest of Bengal had been 
achieved by yeare of toil, and the lives of many of his 
bravest followers, and that he was therefore by no 
means dis|x)sed to i>art with what had cost him so 
much. Thu envoy, who was detained some time in 
Shir Khan’s camp, on his return, besides reporting as 
to his mission, informed the Emperor that the Khan 
had already set out on his Avay from Ghour to Khotas 
and the hill country, carrying with him the immense 
treasure that he had taken, and which he intended to 
secure in the fastnesses among the hills. 

Meanwhile Humayun, leaving Mir Hindu BegKochin, niuniyna 
his Amir-al-omra, as governor of Juanpur, with direc- 
tions for the general management of affairs in that 

* Mahmud, in hla ditirm, made ahipa, but they did not arrive tQl 
apIpliokUon for mlatance to Ntmo the town was uJeen* Hlol* Poria do 
d'Acnritf the Port%ueae Governor-* Souxa, quoted by Slewan» HhUL of 
Oonml of ludi«» who sent nine Botigtd> p. 121* 
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quarter, marched fonvard for Bengal. At Moniabi^ a 
small town between Arra pnd Dinapiir, near the c<m- 
fiuence of the Sdn with the Ganges, he was met by 
Syed Mabmiid Shah*, the expelled king of Bengal, who 
was still suffering severely from his wounds. As the 
rainy season had now commenced, many of the Em- 
peror’s officers were of opinion that it would be better 
to suspend operations till its close, since the movement 
of troops, especially of cavalry, must be attended with 
extreme difficulty during that season in the low country 
of Bengal. But Mahmud Shah contended, that the 
earliest moment was the best ; that Shir Khan was still 
unconfirmed in the possession of the country, and, if 
attacked without delay, could easily be expelled. lie 
added, that there was no danger of suff'ering from want 
of supplies, as ■was apprehended by some, since there 
were granaries in Bengal adequate to the support of 
many armies. Ilumaj’un, j)ersuuded by these reasons, 
in which there was great w’eight, and dazzled with the 
prospect of conquering another kingdom to make up 
for those he had lost, willingly adopted the views of 
the exiled monarch. 

The army continued its march, and before it had 
quitted the territory of Mongeir, information arrived 
that Jilal Khan, Shir Khan's second son, and Khowas 
Khan, his ablest general, had occupied the narrow de- 
file near the village of Teria-garhif, — the grand pass tliat 
leads from Behar to Bengal, — and fortified a strong 
position in the heart of it, for the purpose of check- 
ing the advance of the inijHiriul army. Gn reaching 
Bh&gilpur, between the town of Mongeir and the pass, 
Mirza Hindal was detached across the riverj, with a 

• The Akbernima aod Tar. Bed. back from the 8<in, to look after 
f. 141, cmll him Natib which Agra anil IMhi. The Tabak4t*e 
moat be enrofie<ma. Akberi and Tar. Beiiiuni aay fliat 

t TiliaguUcy. Rentiell. 11 inda) Mina waa seal fhmi Mongdr 

t Jotiher,c. 4., apeakaof liimlal, to Agra, to checlrand ebaaUie Mi- 
and Yddg4r Niair Miraa'g being aent hammed Sultau and hit ioti% 
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body of five or six thousand men, to act on the op- chap. it. 
posite bank ; and, soon after» Jehdngir-Kuli Beg and 
Biram Khan, with a detachment of about the same 
strength, were sent forward to clear the road by the 
Teria-garhi and Sikria-garhi pass. 

The defile Avhich Shir Khan had ordered his son to 
occupy; is the long and narrow passage lying between 
the Ganges and the termination of the Rajamahl hills, 
where, on the east- side, the narrow space is, for some 
distance, waslied by that river. The ground on the 
west rises abruptly into the Rdjamahl hills*, here 
precipitous, and rendered impassable by jungle and 
thorny shrubs. It is the great natural highway 
through the hills from Behfir into Bengal. Shir 
Khan, seeing no probability of defending Bengal 
against the formidable army commanded by the Em- 
jHjror, by resistanee in the open field, had given his 
son a body of about fifteen thousand men, with in- 
structions to defend the upper, or Teria-garhi, pass as 
long as he safely could, but charging him on no ac- 
count to involve himself in offensive opperations, and, 
as soon as the main body of the enemy’s array ap- 
proached, and it was known that he. Shir Khan, had 
reached Shirj>ur, to abandon his ground, and hasten by 
forced marches to join him. 

Sln'r Khan’s plan of operations was to allow IIumA- 
yun’s anny to take possession of Bengal ; to move by 
the road of the hill-country of Jharkendf, towards 
Rhotns, and secure his treasure and spoil in the difficult 
recesses of the hills, or in that fort, if he could have 
access to it ; and then to operate on the Emperor’s rear 

Ulugh and Shah MiVxa, who had f. 43. t., merely makes him sent 
fled at Hum^vuira approach, and across the Ganges with five or six 
were still exciting cammoiioim. Fe- thousand men, to ca*operate with 
rishta, v* ii. p. Bo., agrees that Bin- the grand army, 
dal was sent to suppress the revolt * See Uenneirs Atlas of Bengal^ 
of Muhamtned Sultan Miraa, at Plate, No. 15* 

KanittJ. Abalfail, Akberndma, t Jliarkend aiul Bharkend. 
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BOOK ly. and communications as he advanced into Bengal, seiz* 
16S8. iog upon Behdr behind him, and cutting off ^1 inter- 
course with his dominions, both in the north and west, 
surprije When the imperial detachment, under Jehdngir-Kuli, 
rf th?im- approached the defile, they found it strongly fbrtified. 

forced them to halt, in order to examine if the 
guard, aiemy could be dislodged by an attack, or if any other 
practicable pass could be found, by which their posi- 
tion could be turned, and they taken in the rear. 
Jilfil Khan, seeing the imperial troops encamped so 
near, and learning that they lay carelessly on their 
ground, less occupied with securing their own camp 
than with devising means for assailing their oppo- 
nents, seized the favourable opportunity for cutting 
them off, fell upon them by surprise with great fury, 
wounded Jehangir-Kuli himself, and put numbers 
to the sword. The detachment was saved chiefly by 
the valour and conduct of liiram Khan, who had a com- 
mand in it. Collecting some of his troops, he attempted 
by his gallant resistance to give the imperialists time 
to rally. But, though he made several de 8 |jcrate 
charges, and even broke through the enemy, yet, as 
Jehdngir’s force had been pushed greatly too much 
in advance, and was consequently left unsupported*, 
they were overborne by su[)erior numbers; and, un- 
able to recover their ground, were compelled to fall 
back on the grand army at KohlgAm, between Bh^gil- 
piir f and the pas.s. Many oflicers of rank fell in this 
affair. A violent storm which sank the Emijcror’s 
barge at the moorings, attended by a heavy fall of rain, 

• Jouher, c. 3 ., makes no mention gram. ( )ne account makes the Em- 
of any sally, but represents them |KTor here allow hia brother flindal 
as being overpowetccl, while on their to piocc-ecl to the provinces of Tirbut 
march in the narrow defile, by Jilal and I'uruia, which were given him 
Klmi'i men, who were placed in in jagir, with tlireclioni to wtU« 
ambush m the overhanging lieigJits. Utem, and return with atorea ami 
t * he ^ -olgohg anti Hogil(»our ncceaaariea for the exticdltloUa 
of EonnelL Joulier calk it Kahl- 
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■which flooded the suirrounding country, prevented the chap. rv. 
•Emperor from moving on for several days after. When 
he was able, however, to send forward reconnoitring Retreat of 
parties to examine the passes, it was found that the 
Afghdns, who had received notice that Shir Khan with 
his whole plunder and artillery had reached Rhotas, 
having' thus attained their object, had already aban- 
doned their works and retreated. * 

It was at this moment of danger that Shir Khan sWrKiuii 
succeeded in gaining possession of the hill-fort of Rhousby 
Rhotas. Having lost Chundr, to which he had for- 
merly trusted as a secure retreat for his family and 
his treasures,* he had liow no commanding fortress in 
which he could deposit them in the moment of need. 

His own country was overrun, and he found it neces- 
sary to withdraw his troops from the open country of 
Bengal. In such circumstances, the possession of 
Rhotas would be of unspeakable advantage to him. 

It lies high up, in a strong country, on the upper 
course of the S<'>n ; Avas reckoned impregnable; and 
had never submitted to the Kings of Delhi. It would 
not only he a [dace of security for his family and 
treasure, but a ino>.t important military post in the 
warfare he anticipated. With caution and secrecy he 
proposed to the Raja, Ilari Kishen Birkisf, to be 
allowed, in this pressing exigency, to send his ha- 
rem and family, with his treasure and a fcAV attendants, 
into the fort, as a place itt which tliey might be safe 
from all the accidents of war. This Avas at first re- 
fused. Hut Slur Khun employed an able agent, who 
gained the Raja’s favourite Avife and his minister by 
rich presents, and avIio represented to the Raja, that, 

• Akberniima, f. 43.; Tabakfit-c *ct-ul-To«ran'fcb, f. 275., ilcscribea 
Akberi, f. 150.; Tar. UtMliuni, him as Riga Chintaman, a ilrahman. 
f. 141. The NbabnAina, apparently on gootl 

t Abnlfazl calls the Raja, Chin- authority, makes Chintaman a Brah- 
tkman. Akbem., f. 43. ; the Khola- man anti tlie Ri^ah's minister. 
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in the doubtul enterprises in which Shir Khan was 
A. a. I6SA engaged, it would be an unspeakable relief to his mind 
to know, that, even should he be deprived of life, his 
£arem and his honour would be safe ; and that his 
wealth, such as it was, the treasures and the plunder 
of Bengal, instead of falling into the hands of his 
inveterate enemies, would enrich a friend who had 
ever been faithful to him. And the Raja, thus strongly 
urged, whatever were his motives, whether friendship 
or avarice, was finally persuaded to comply with Shir 
Khan’s request. 

The plan said to have been adopted by him was not 
altogether novel, and was founded on the severe and 
jealous delicacy with which, in the East, women of rank 
are treated. A thousand dolis *, or covered litters, 
were provided, in each of wliich was placed a chosen 
Afghan warrior, in armour, and sent u[) to the fort. 
In some of the fii'st, ladies were seated, to cover the 
deceit ; in others were anus. When the persons in 
charge of the gates stopj)ed the dolies at the head of 
the procession, and began examining them. Shir Khan 
despatched a messenger to the Raja, to remonstrate with 
him on the unspeakable disgrace he would incur, were 
his females exposed to view ; and the Raja sent orders 
to let them pass without examination. As soon as all 
the dolis were within the fort, the armed men issued 
from them ; the bearers and attendants supplied them- 
selves with arms from the doli.s ; one party advanced 
to seize the palace, another took po.sse8.sion of the gates, 
and admitted Shir Khan and his troops. Ilari Kishen 
cflTected hi.s escape by a private passage. “ Thus,” says 
Ferishta, “ fell one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world into the hands of Shir Khan, together with 
much treasure, that ha<l been accumulated for ages. 
Although the author, Muhammed KAsim Ferishta, has 

• The authorities dltfer a* to the many other particutam, making them 
number of tlic dolb, as well at iu 300, 1000, and liWX), 
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i^en many hilUforts in India, he has seen none to 
compare with that Rhotas. It is situated on a 
table-land, on the top of a mountain more than five 
kos (seven miles) square. It has only one entrance, by 
a very narrow road, along a steep ascent of two miles 
from the foot of the hill to the gates ; and water is 
found ‘everywhere in abundance, by digging a few feet 
below the surface.” • 

As soon as Hiundyun found that the passes were 
clear, he left Kohlgdra, and continued his march into 
Bengal. At the same time he allowed his brother 
Hindal, at his own recjuest, to proceed to the provinces 
of Tirhut and Purnia, which he had given him in 
jdgir, enjoining him to bring from thence to Bengal 
such stores and necessaries as might assist the invasion. 
In the course of a few days, Humayum took possession 
of Gour, the capital of Bengal, which, as well as the 
neighbouring country, he found wasted and ruined by 
the ravages of Avar, and the inhabitants in extreme 
misery and Avretchedness. In Gourf, dead bodies were 
still lying evcryAvherc in the streets and bazars, Avhich 
were covered Avith rubbish. These marks of war and 
desolation were soon removed. Ilumayun met Avith 
little opposition in completing the conquest of the 
whole province, Avhich submitted to him in the course 
of the year, and, Avith the restoration of order, it Avas 
speedily restored to comparative prosperity. 


♦ Briggs’s Ferishu. vol. ii, pp. 
i 14, 115. See Tabak. Akb. f, 175. ; 
Jar. Ni*. ff. 2KS, ‘il4, ; Abulfari 
Akbern., f. 4M. ; Tar. Betlauni, 
f. 141.; Nisttbn. Afgh. f. Si). ; Kho- 
lAset-ui-Tow. p. 275. ; Jouher s 
Mem. c. 3, ; Khali Khan, fif. 55. 56, 
There U some discrepancy as to tlie 
date of the taking of Rhotas. Jouher, 
who accompanied Humayun on his 
expedition to Bengal, mentions his 
heming of Shir Shah’s being in 
Hhotaa before be left Agra, and even 


makes the Emperor march against 
it, while Shir Shall was employed 
in Bengal. Hut his Memoirs were 
written from memory, at the dis- 
tana^of many years after the events, 
and, m this, as in several other in- 
stances, are probably erroneous. 

t The old name of Gour waa 
Laknouti; Humayun, who was very 
{mrtial to it, called it Jinnetib^d 
(Paradise), After reaiding in it 
three months, he was forced to leave 
it, the troops finding it unhealthy. 
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Humdyun, thus far successful, was fully alive to all 
the enjoyments of his new situai(ion. He soon por- 
tioned out the whole country into jjigirs, which he 
divided among his principal officers. He was delighted 
with the fertility, and with all the novelties and luxu- 
ries of that rich province. Giving way to the habituid 
improvidence of his temper, he shut himself up in his 
private apartments, and resigned himself wholly to 
frivolous indulgences, and to idle pleasures. He was 
faithfully imitated by his court and his officers, who, in 
like manner, devoted themselves to jollity and sensual 
pursuits. Nothing was done to conciliate the inhabitants, 
to improve their condition, to strengthen the govern- 
ment, or to secure the possession of the new conquest. 

Some time elapsed in this manner, wliile Humdyun 
and his court enjoyed themselves**, without thoughts of 
the past, and with little care about the future. By 
degrees, the intelligence from the north became less 
frequent, liindal Mirza did not forward the expected 
convoys. On the contmry, news full of suspicion 
were brought ; first, that without leave, and in spite of 
the rains which then prevailed, he had marched straight 
for Agra ; and next, that he was comj)orting liimself in 
a manner not consistent with his fidelity to his brother. 
Humayun immediately despatched Slieihk Bhiil, to bring 
back the Mirza to his duty. Meanwhile, no reinforce- 
ments or supplies arrived from any quarter. The little 
news that did arrive lM'c.ame daily less ; and gradually 
all routes of communication were completely blocked up. 
This state of things might have roused the most un- 
thinking. But the inconveniences exi>erienced were 
only negative ; there was no positive and active annoy- 
ance pressing close at hand ; and the victors thought- 

• The length of Hum&yun’s re. Gour, in pleasure; as docs the Tar. 
tidence in J^gal is not well deflneti. Brdauni, f. 141. Tbo Tab. Akb. 
Thel'ar.Nia&mi, f. 214., Tar. Akb. allows mx months for hia reaidenee 
f. 17.^., Nisibnama-c Afgh. f. 90 ., in Bengal, in all; Uie original of 
make him ifiend three months in Jouher, nine montha. 
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leeely pursued their career of enjoyment. Such rumours 
of what was going oij at a distance as reached Gour, 
being seldom of a favourable description, were carefully 
concealed from the Emperor by those about his person, 
as of too disagreeable a nature for royal ears ; so that he 
was on the brink of a precipice, before he suspected that 
there \i’^as any danger. 

At length news the most alarming, and which could 
no longer be concealed from the Emperor, arrived in 
rapid succession. It was discovered, that not only was 
Shir Khan in possession of the passes, but that the 
country through which they had recently marched was 
rapidly falling into his power. As long as Humayun 
pursued his route through Behar, the Khan had shunned 
meeting him. lie, for a moment, stopped his pro- 
gress on the confines of Bengal, to gain time to remove 
his booty, from Gour and the conquered country, to the 
mountains of Jharkcnd, and to Khotas, where he de- 
posited it in safety. While the Emperor, having fairly 
passed the defiles, entered Bengal to the south of the 
hills on the one side, the Afghan descended from his 
mountain recesses into Behar on the other, and spi’ead 
his forces once more to the north of the hills, where his 
own strength lay. lie was speedily master of the 
whole province, and had occupied cvexy road by which 
troops or coui'iers could puss down to Bengal, so that 
the Emperor was totally excluded from all co-operation, 
or even communication, xvitli the rest of his dominions. 
Availing himself of the absence of the imperial army, 
he passed the Ganges, took the city of Benares after a 
short siege, and slew the governor Mir Fazli, and seven 
hundred Chaghatais. Thence he proceeded to Juanpiir, 
which he prepared to besiege. It was defended by 
Bdba Beg dildir, who had succeeded to that command 
by the recent death of Hindu Beg. The governor had 
just been joined by Y liscf Beg fi’om Oud, who had got 
so far with a body of hve thousand men, that he was 
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attempting to carry to Bengal, to reinforce the Em- 
peror, Ydsef Beg • joined the governor to assist in 
defending the place, and indulged his fondness for 
action in constant sallies and skirmishes. Jildl Khan, 
Shir Khan’s eldest son, taking with him a few thousand 
men, succeeded in coming up with him while on one of 
these excursions near Judnpdr. Yiisef’s officers ad- 
vised an instant retreat, his numbers being far inferior 
to the Khan’s. But, hurried on by the ardour of his 
courage, he engaged, was defeated and slain, and his 
troops dispersed. Next day, Jildl laid siege to Judn- 
pur. Shir Khan’s joy at tliis victory, the first con- 
siderable one gained by his troops in the open field 
against the Emperor’s, was very great. He regarded 
it as a happy omen and pledge of future success ; 
observing in homely phrase, that a cock, when once 
soundly beaten, is not easily brought again to the 
scratch. Baba Beg made a brave and skilful defence 
of Juanpiir; and despatched expresses to the Emperor 
and the neighbouring governors of provinces, to ask 
assistance. Meanwhile, Shir Khan blockaded Chundr 
also. He seized the families of the principal zeminddrs 
of Behdr and Juiinpur, as hostages, and sent them in 
custody to Khotas. His army was now very strong, 
and his operations, pdanned and conducted with con- 
summate sagacity, hud in all quarters been crowned 
with success. No less alarming were the reports re- 
ceived, at the same time, from .\gra, where Hindal 
Mi'rza had put to death Sheikh Blu'd, soon after his 
arrival ; had thrown off his allegiance ; had assumed 
all the ensigns of sovereignty; and caused himself to 
be proclaimed Emperor, f 

• The NUAbfiamft (f. 91»)***^**^* bak^t Akb. f. 175. ; Tar.Ni*.f.214*, ; 

tbat Btratn Khan, who haU not then Ferii«hu, v. ii. pp. B3, 8I >. ; Jouher^ 
«ttatti€d the rank he afterwarilii did, c. 4. ; Khiid Khan, C 45~47« ; 
held a command in Vu*ef Beg*ft Nu4bnatiia*e Afgh. If. 89-^91. ; 
army. Tarikhe Reahidi, If. 365, 3^, ; 

i Akbernama, ff. 43, 44.; Ta- Tar. Bediunt, fl\ 141, 142. 
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For some time, Humdyun affected to treat the news chap. iy. 
as unfounded and impossible ; but he soon found that 
it was no time to linger where he was.’ He sum> 
moned a council, to make arrangements, both for his from Ben- 
return, and for leaving an adequate force to preserve *“** 
his conquest. Some difficulty arising, as to a proper 
person’ to be entrusted with the future command of 
the province, Humayun proposed to appoint Zahid 
Beg to be governor of Bengal; and to leave him 
behind, with a competent number of officers and 
troops, for the protection of the* province. That 

nobleman had married the sister of Baike Begum, 
one of the Emperor’s favourite ladies, Avho had often 
importuned his Majesty to confer some appointment 
on him. The Beg, being present when the nomination 
was made, asked the Emperor, with some petulance,, 
if his Majesty could find no place but Bengal, in 
which to make away with him. Ilumayun, enraged 
at this unseasonable and insolent speech, vowed that 
he should put him to death. Zahid Beg, however, 
escaped from the Council, and sent a message to the 
Begum, entreating her to intercede for his pardon. 

This she did, but in vain. Fie was, therefore, ob- 
liged to fly privately from the camp, and, along with 
Hiiji Muhummed Koka and Zindar Beg, two officers of 
distinction, succeeded in reaching the upper provinces. 

The government of liengal Avas comnfitted to Jehangir- 
Kuli Beg, a gullatit veteran, who Avas left behind AA'ith 
a body of five thousand horse. 

HumAyun, Avhen about to retrace his steps, sent 
forward Khan Klianan Lodi with the advanced guard 
of the army, ordering him to occupy Mongeir in 
BehAr, and to hold it till his arrival. He himself 
followed ; but from the hcaA'y mins, which rendered 
the roads deep and nearly impassable with mud*, 

♦ This of the raini and mud see Tar* Nia* p- 214. 
deserve* attentioiu For the montiis^ 
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mudi of the baggage of the amy was soon lost, 
many horses perished, and the troops began to en- 
dure great ’hardship. To add to their distress, before 
the Emperor had quitted Bengal, he learned that a 
strong body of Slur Khan’s troops, under Khowds 
Khan, had destroyed the gates of Mongeir by fire, 
entered the town, and carried off Khan Khandn.* 

The danger was now more urgent than ever. The 
difficult straits that separate Bengal from Behar were 
still to be passed ; the troops were worn out and 
dispirited, and nmnbers of them suffering from sick- 
ness. Humdyun, sending for Askeri Mi'rza, whose 
division was reckoned the most efficient in the army, 
offered to reward him to any extent, or, as he ex- 
pressed himself, to grant any four demands he should 
.make, provided he could extricate him from his present 
situation. Askeri called a meeting of his principal 
officers, and explained what had passed. They asked 
him, what boon he thought of requiring. His answer 
is a melancholy .symptom of the degradation of the 
court and limes of lluinayun. ‘‘ It is my intention," 
said he, “ to ask a round sum of money, a supply of 
the most costly manufactures of Bengal, some haiulsomc 
slaves, and a few eunuchs.” His offieer-s, filled with sur- 
prise and indignation at his short-sighted selfishness, told 
him without hesitation, that the crisis was one of great 
difficulty and danger, from which nothing but their 
strenuous exertions could relieve liim or the KmjKTor; 
that they would expect, therefore, to share in some 
reward pro[>ortioned to the cxti iit of the benefit con- 
ferred; and proposed, that all of them should be 
raised to a higher military rank, should receive an 
increase of pay for their follower.s, and a large dona- 

• AkbmukDt, ff. 43, 44. ; 1’*- Doubt Kbtn. He bad bwfii madt 
bakAt-« Akbrri, f. 175.; T»r. Ni*. Khati-Khumn tty lie died 

f. 814. ; Juuhi'r, e. 4. Tlii* Kh«n- in prixm in Shir Shalt'* reign. 
Kltaiiiu watt Dilawcr-Kliiii, win of 
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tion in ready money for themselves. On these condi- char if. 
tions they hoped to be able to extricate the army 
from its present distress. The Emperor complied 
with their demands, paid down the money, and added * 
rich presents to gratify his mercenary warriors. Having Mina 
received a reinforcement of the best troops in the camp, fo’^the 
the Mirza advanced, made liis way through the passes, 
and reached Kohlgdm, where he halted. From that 
place he sent back to inform the Emperor of his suc- 
cess, and to communicate intelligence, the truth of 
which he had been able to ascertain. His report was, 
that Shir Khan was busy besieging both Chundr and 
Judnpiir; was in [wssession of Behdr and the country shfrKhan 
as far as Kanduj ; had been encouraged by his success 
to declare his inde|xjndence, by assuming the title of 
Shah, or King *; and was now collecting a large force 
at Rhotas. 

This intelligence seems to have induced the Emperor The two 
to march up the left bank of the Ganges, till he came 
opposite to Hongeir, where he found Askeri and the 
advance. Here Hnhammcd Zeman Mirza communi- 
cated undoubted information which he had procured, 
that Shir Khan was not fur off, and was secretly, but 
carefully, watching every motion of the army. Instead 
of proceeding onwards by the same bank to Judnpiir, by 
which route he would have been less liable to meet 
with interruption, and could have collected reinforce- 
ments from various quarters, the Emperor, — from some 
false jiointof honour, as is alleged, lest Shir Shah should 
boast that he had given up the ordinary high road, 
which lay to the south of the river, and taken that on 
the north, to avoid facing him, — was induced to re- 
cross to the right bank. This movement he is said to 
have made by the advice of his favourite, Moveiid Beg, 
in opposition to the remonstrances of his ablest officers, 


fie probably at this lime asauiiiod the style of King of 
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aOoK tv. who represented the miserably unprepared state of the 

*. 0 . iwa avroy active service, worn out, as they were, by a 
long and difficult march through heavy roads, and 
. nearly destitute of baggage and warlike stores. Having 
crossed over to the right bank, Hum&yun resumed 
his march upwards, past Patna, till he reached Moniah, 
at the confluence of the Sdn with the Ganges.* 

At Moniah, the enemy, who, though hovering at no 
great distance, had hitherto hardly shown themselves, 
were discovered to be at hand in great force. Orders 
were issued to the troops to arm and prepare for action ; 
and, next day, a body of the Afghans appeared in 
sight. 

The day following, just as the army was about to 
march, news arrived that the Afghans had seized the 
boat which carried a huge piece of ordnance f that had 
been used at the siege of Chumir. The army, however, 
crossed the Sdn ; and, on the fourth day, with some 
skirmishing, reached ChonsaJ, near which the Karam- 
nassa flows into the Ganges. 

sbirshavt On hearing of the Kmjjcror’s march from Gour, Shir 
Khan had raised the siege of .Jminpur, and concentrated 
'his force. His plan of campaign was laid with great 
coolness and skill. If the enemy ]>ushed forward, for 
the pur{>ose of bringing on a pitched battle, he resolved 
not to face them in tlje o[)eii field, nor to hazard the 
fate of the war on a single great action, in which the 
imperialists, from the quality of their force, were likely 
to have the advantage. On the contrary, in that case, 
he projx)8ed to give them the slip, and to re-enter 
Bengal, as he had formerly left it, by the Jharkend 

* Abulfaftl makes Muhammed a considerable party, f. 150. ; and 
Zemin Mfraa join the army before Ferishta, v. ii. p« 85. follows that 
the siege of Chunir (Akbemdma, authority. 

f, 43.). Jotther makes him and t Dig Koh-ihikan, the hill* 

Muhammed Sultan Mirza join breaker. 

during the siege, c. 3. ; the Tabak^t ('horsar. RennelL 

makes him arrive at this time with 
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hills. If, on the other hand, the Emperor, instead of chaf. nr, 
marching to attack him, pushed on straight for Agra, 
then he was to hang on his flanks and rear, cut off his 
supplies, and harass him on the line of march; and 
even, if occasion offered, to attempt a surprise. The 
accounts which soon reached him, of the broken and 
disabled state of the imperial army, induced him, how- 
ever, to deviate from this plan ; and, adopting a bolder 
system of operations, to march down and meet his 
enemy face to face.* 

Accordingly, when the Emperor’s army reached opereHons 
Chonsa, about nine in the morning, before they had End<rf 
dismounted, an immense cloud of dust was seen in the Aprii*iM9 
east. The Emperor gave orders to ascertain whence it 
proceeded, and soon learned that it was Shir Khan, 
whose army had arrived by a forced march. A consulta- 
tion "was held. Ksisim Ilusein Sultan proposed an instant 
attack, observing that Shir Khan must have come that 
day eighteen or nineteen kos, and that liis horses must 
be worn out and fatigued, while theirs were compara- 
tively fresh. The Emperor was inclined to fall into his 
opinion, but was induced by Moveiid Khan to defer the 
attack till next day. A bridge ■was thrown across th^ 
Karamnassa, and the army passed and encamped 
without fighting, which disheartened both Amirs and 
soldiers. Shir Klian, who had placed himself in the 
direct line of his march, fortified his camp on every 
side with strong entrenchments. 

llurnayun’s further advance was now checked. The Distirerf 
army, brought into this trying situation, was already 
much weakened by sickness and disease, as well as by 
the casualties of a long march through bad roads. The 
greater proj)ortion of the draught cattle had perished 
on the march, the rest were -worn out and emaciated ; 
numbers of the cavalry, having lost their horses, were 


* Akbernuma, f. 43. 
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jjgg foot. Even the cavalry horses left were in a wretched 
condition. The troops were dispirited. These evils 
were not likely to be remedied by their present posi- 
tion, cooped up in their camp under the eye of a 
vigilant enemy. The Emperor had lost the power of 
moving. Daily skirmishes ensued, bravely contested, 
and generally terminating in favour of Humtiyun’s 
troops, but in which many lives Avere lost on both sides. 
Any onward movement must be through the enemy’s 
lines ; yet, such was now the reduced and disheartened 
condition of the imperial anny, that it Avould have been 
imprudent to hazard such an attack ; and without an 
action of some kind, it was impossible even to change 
their ground. In this situation the two armies remained, 
facing each other for about two months.* During this 

• The Tabakiit-e Akberi ; the vertlin (Zikadeh, a. m, 9^1*? a, 
Tar. and Ferishta, say three 1 5.S8, April) ; Humayun remained 

months. TIm? chronology of Hu- tliree months at Gour ; and, ac- 
mayun’s expetlition to llengal is not cording to diflerent accounts, from 
Tery distinctly marked by historians, six to nine months in liengal al- 
but some of the leading poinu may together ; the Tahakat, f. 150., and 
be ascertained. He left Agra, a. ij. lieduuni, f. 141., allow six ; Jouher, 
Sefer 8. (a. n. 1 r»37t July 17.). ''ho was on the expedition, nine.^ 
According to Jouher, the army All Bengal, we are tohl, was con- 
reached Chunar on the Sheb-e-Beral, queretl in the course of a. u. 9^5, 
Sb^ban (a. n. 1538, Jan. 18.) 'vhith ends May i>9, a. i>. 1539* 
Six months l)etween Agra and The month, in which Humityun 
ebun^ is a long time ; and, as it commenc€*tl his return from liengal, 
is agreed that the siege lasted six is not specified ; but he remained 
months, we may suppose that the tivo months at ( honsa, probably, 
blockade had bt*gun before the April and May, 1539, KTore the 
arriral of Htun^yun. The rains had rains set in, and his final dts- 
b^n before the Emperor reached com Bture occurred a. h. 946, Sefer 5. 
Moniah. At Patna, he was ad- (a. n. 1 539, June 23.) when he had 
irised to halt, because the rains hail been nearly three months at Chonsa. 
come on. Shir Khan is said to have On these data, 1 have attempted to 
taken Gour on tlie J2tb of Fer- arrange the dironology of tile events. 

‘ Major Stewart, in his trans- The Sheh-e«Ik*T^t of a.w. 945 would 
lation of Jouher, p. 9., makes this bring it down to a. ii. 1559* Jan.?, 
occur A. H, 9*4.5; but there is no art’s Jouher, p, 13., baa 

dale of any year in the original, and several months, but the original has 
it is clear that it is a. u. 944. nine* 
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time some of those who had lost their horses or their oHiUP. iv. 
health in the Bengal expedition, and found their way 
to Judnphr and Chundr, contrived to rejoin the Em- 
peror, whose situation, cooped up as he was, grew daily 
worse. Messenger after messenger was despatched to 
Hindal, and afterwards to Kdmrdn, whose arrival at 
Agra became known, beseeching them to turn their 
arms against Shir Khan, and to march to the relief of 
the Emperor and his army ; but not a symptom of 
succour appeared. 

Indeed, it was not on the side of Bengal and Behdr 
alone that the affairs of Ilumayun were in a dangerous tan. 
state. Revolt and rebellion were raging in his capital, 
and in his own family. Situated as he now was, Hu- 
mdyun,in ordinary circumstances, might have looked for 
assistance from his brothers, and the provinces around 
his capital. But no consolatory ray of hope gleamed 
upon him from that quarter. Instead of ready succour, Treason- 
all there was procrastination, intrigue, and treason, durtwa 
AVhen Ilumayun entered BeHjral and proceeded to Gour, vacnution 
liindul Mi'rza, instead of remaining to keep the rebels in Mina, 
check, and maintain the communications with the grand 
army, taking advantage of the season, abandoned his 
post, and set out for Agra, Avithout leave. His absence, 
and the death of Hindu Beg, had encouraged and ena- 
bled Slur Khun to pass the Ganges, and, as Ave have 
seen, to take Benares, defeat Yiisef Beg, and lay siege 
to Judnpilr ; besides cutting off all the communications 
of Huinayun’s army. Hindal, Avho Avas now in his 
twentieth year, misled by the evil counsellors who so 
often surround an aspiring prince, and incite him to sa- 
crifice CA'ery duty at the shrine of ambition, on his 
arrival at Agra, entered the city, took possession of the 
Emperor’s palace, issued his orders as if vested with 
absolute poAver, and seemed to direct his vieAvs to the 
throne itself.* 

• Akbernama, f. 43.; Tabak. Akb. f. 150.; Jouher, c. ir. ; Fc- 

riahta. 
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The great officers, whom Humdyun had left in situa- 
tions of trust, could not witness such proceedings with 
unconcern. The man who, at this moment of danger 
and turmoil, seems to have exerted himself above 
all others, was Mir Fakhr Ali*, an old and distin- 
guished officer of Bdber’s, whom Humdyun had' left 
as military governor of Delhi, under Yddgdr Ndsir 
Mirza. Alarmed at the course which Hindal was pur- 
suing, he hastened down to Agra to meet the young 
prince ; and represented to him, in the strongest tenns, 
the danger to which he was exposing the power and 
the very existence .of the Chaghatai race in India; he 
pointed out, that it was a moment when, instead of 
destroying ever^'tliing by discord and disunion, it was 
most necessary that every friend of the family of Taimur 
should exert himself, to break the rapidly increasing 
power of Shir Khan and the Afghans. By such remon- 
strances, he prevailed upon Ilindal to leave the city, to 
cross over the Jamna into the Doab, and there collect 
whatever forces could be brought together, to march 
and raise the siege of Juanpur. Muhammed Bukhshi, 
Humayun’s military governor of Agra, readily furnished 
every assistance in liis power from the arsenal and- 
magazines, to equip the troops, and enable them to take 
the field. Mir Fakhr Ali, thus far successful, next 
hastened to Kalpi, to induce Yddgar NAsir Mirza, the 
Emperor’s cousin and brother-in-law, who commanded 
there, and whose jagir Kalpi was, to put his troops in 
motion, so as to form a junction with those of Ilindal 
in the territory of Karra, that they might thence 
proceed in concert to Juanpiir. 

It happened, unfortunately, that at this time Zkhid 
Beg, ^Lhosrou Beg Kokiltash, Hiiji Muhammed BAba 
Kushke, and other discontented and turbulent nobles, 
who l»ad fled from Bengal, arrived, and had secret 


Or, Mir Fiikr Ali. 
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communications with Niir-ed-din Muhammed Mirza, the 
govenior of Kanduj, who had married Gulreng Begum, 
Humdyun’s sister, and who seems to have been privy 
to Ilindal’s designs. Nur-ed-di'n wrote to Hindal 
Mirza, announcing the arrival of these noblemen, and 
at the same time forwarded to him a petition from them, 
asking his favour and protection, and proffering their 
own duty and services. To this address the Mirza, 
who, in spite of his change of conduct, had still a strong 
leaning to his treasonable purposes, returned a gracious 
answer, which he gave to Muhammed Ghazi Taghai, 
one of his trusty aelherents, by whom he at the same 
time wrote to inform Yadg/ir Nasir Mirza, and Mir 
Fakhr AH, of the arrival of the Amirs. The Amirs did 
not wait at Kanauj for his answer, but proceeded to 
Kol, a jagir of Zahid Beg’s, llindal's envoy, hearing 
of this movement, in>tead of going first to Yadgar, 
went straight to meet them. The conspirator.s, finding 
that Hindal was irresolute or insincere, and being 
themselves de.'^jierate, told the envoy, explicitly, that 
their mind was made u[) ; that they had for ever shaken 
off their allegiance to the Emperor; that, if Hindal 
•n'ould assume the imperial dignity, and read the Khutba 
in his own name, tiny were ready to be his most 
faithful subjects ; but if not, that they -wouhl .straight- 
w'ay repair to Kamnin Mirza, and make him the same 
offer, which would not be refused. The envoy, return- 
ing to Hindal, reiH>rted what had passed, and added 
his own opinion ; that the Mirza was so far committed 
as to have only one of two measures to adopt ; he must 
either at once call in the Amii*s, accede to their advice, 
and declare himself Emperor; or get them into his 
power, cast them into prison, and treat them as rebels, 
llindal, whose mind was misled by high and dazzling 
projects, wras not long of coming to a decision on this 
VOL. ri. M 
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alternative.* He agreed to accept the proposal of the 
fugitive nobles, and to raise the standard of rebellion. 

It was at this very juncture that Sheikh Bhiil or 
Behliil, who had been sent by Humdyun from Gour, on 
a mission to the Mirza, arrived near Agra. He was 
the elder brother of Sheikh Muhamrned Ghous, who 
had gained Gualijir for Bdber, and who was one of the 
most eminent saintly men then in India. The posses- 
sion of the mysterious names of God, by the secret 
use of which it was devoutly believed that the most 
wonderful and miraculous effects could be produced, 
added awe to his character. He Avas revered by Ilu- 
mdyun as his religious teacher and sjiiritual guide, and 
had acted as a councillor to Ilindal himself, in his cam- 
paign against Muhammcd Sultan Mirza and his sons, 
beyond the Ganges. Ilindal, on hearing of his approach, 
Avent out and received him Avith e\’erv mark of honour, 
lie had been sent from Bengal, as have seen, by the 
Emperor, when he first heard of the Mirza’s defection, 
to reason with him on the folly of his proceeding.s, that 
could only serA'c to elevate the Afghans on the ruins of 
the imperial family and race. He brought Avith him 
assurances from Humayun, not only of forgiveness for 
his past misconduct, but of every favour and exalta- 
tion for the future, that the affection and generosity 
of a prince and a brother could bestoAv. The Aveak 
and AvaA'cring miiid of Hinelul AA'as shaken by the-se 
remonstrances of duty and Avisdom. He had not yet 
made any irrevocable manifestation of his rebellious 
intentions, and Avas once more persuaded to return to 
his allegiance, and to join in an active effort to drive 
the common enemy out of the field, and free his so- 
vereign from his distress and peril. The very next 
day, he sent to make fre.sh requisitions from Muham- 
rned liakhshi, the governor, «)f such a quantity of 

• Akbernamo, fT. 43 — 4.';.; Tab. NisAbnaina-f Afgh. AT. <)(), <>1.; 
Akb, 150, 151.; Joulier, c. 4.; Tar. Bed. f. 142. 
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warlike stores and equipments, arms, cattle and money, chap. it. 
as would enable him to put his army instantly in mo- 
tion, and to proceed to the relief of Judnpiir. With 
all his demands, the governor, influenced by the Sheikh, 
professed his readiness instantly to comply, except as to 
money ; all that was in the treasury having already, 
he affirmed, been disbursed among the troops. 

Only four or five days had gone on, in this course of 
vigorous preparation, when Nur-ed-din Mirza, who had 
entered entirely into the views of the fugitive lords, 
arrived from Kanauj. He came, intending to carry 
into effect the plan that had so lately been concerted 
and settled between them and Hindal. Finding the 
course things had taken, he, by the weight of his au- 
thority, once more produced a change in the vacillating 
mind of the Mirza. Muhammed (Jhazi was again sent 
to renew the agreement with them. To this they con- 
sented, but only on condition that Sheikh Bhiil, who 
was the acknowledged agent of the Emperor in Ilin- 
dal’s camp, and had been the means of breaking the 
first agreement, should be publicly put to death; an 
act, they said, necessary to prove at once the sincerity 
of the Mirza's return to their views, and his fixed 
determination to enter into no terms witli his brother. 

These conditions Avere acceded to by the prince; and 
Sheikh Bhiil, Avho suspected no change of }>olicy, and 
every moment of Avhose time Avas actively employed in 
suj)erintending the despatch of arms and stores to the 
camp, and in removing any impediments to the imme- 
diate march of the troo[)s, was seized in his oAvn house 
by Nur-ed-din Muhammed Mirza, carried across the 
eJamna, and beheaded on a sandy down * near the 
gardens of Biiber’s palace, under the shalloAv pretence 
that he carried on a secret correspondence with the 
Afghans. 

• RegisUti, 
u 2 
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The compact of the confederates being thus sealed in 
holy blood, the rebellious Amirs now moved to Agra, 
and waited on Hindal, who was proclaimed Emperor ; 
and the public prayers were read, and money coined 
in his name. The troops were immediately put in 
motion, but it was towards Delhi, not Judnpiir. Mu* 
hammed Bakhshi, deeply shocked at the murder of the 
Sheikh, waited on the Mirza: “You have slain the 
Sheikh,” said he, “ why am I spared?” But blood 
enough had been shed. lie tried to pacify the faithful 
Amir, and sent him to the camii. The most earnest 
remonstrances on his cruel proceedings, came from the 
ladies of his father’s Harem. When Ilindal went to the 
palace of his mother, Dilddr Aghacheli, he found her 
attired in deep mourning. < >n his reproaching her for 
assuming the garb of sorrow, at a moment when his 
accession to the throne called only for joy and festivity, 
that lady, whose affections made her far-sighted, with 
tears assured her son, that, far from participating in 
his delight, she saw, in all that was passing around her, 
matter only of profound regret and condolence; that 
she seemed already to be mourning over his bier; 
that, young and inexperienced as he was, he had given 
himself up to the guidance of evil counsellors, who had 
engaged him in a c«)ursc that could lead only to ruin. 
“ And," continued she, “ to your other guilt, you have 
added the stain of innocent blood. You have mur- 
dered the holy Sheikh. Away ! and do not defile my 
palace with your presence.” * The prince used every 
means he could devise to soothe her resentment and 
sorrow, and insisted on carrying her along with him 
itt his march to Delhi. 

The news of these procedings at Agra soon reached 
Yddgdr N^sir Mirza and Mir Fakhr Ali, who were 
still at Kalpi, pre[)aring to join Ilindal on bis march to 

• Akbern4m«. ff.43, i4.; T.lnk. c. ; T»r. Bediuni, f. H2.; Khafl 
AIcb. ; Ferifthu. n. 85, 86*. ; Jouber, Khan, f. i?. 
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the eastward. Perceiving at once that nothing could 
be done to prevent the intended revolt, they instantly 
resolved to strain every nerve to secure Delhi ; and ac- 
cordingly, proceeding by forced marches, and by a cir- 
cuitous route, that they might escape observation, they 
succeeded in throwing themselves into that ancient 
capital.' Hindal Mirza, on leaving Agra, had marched 
straight for Delhi, expecting to get possession of it 
with little resistance, in the absence of the governor. 
When he arrived at Hami'dpur, near Firuziibad, he got 
notice of their ra[»id march ; and, seeing himself anti- 
cipated, hesitated whether or not to go on. Finally, 
however, he resolved to push forward, and besiege the 
town. On his march, he was joined by many of the 
smaller zemindars of the neighbourhood. 

The fuithfid noblemen, who had thrown themselves 
into Delhi, used every exertion to strengthen the works 
and the garrison ; and did all that activity and valour 
could effect to re[)ulse the besiegers. They despatched 
messenger after messenger to Kdinran Mirza, to call 
him to their aid. That prince was then at the height 
of his reputation. He had made two successful expe- 
ditions from Lahiir to Kandahar, in the first of which 
he had relieved, and in the second, re-taken that im- 
portant town. Ilis dominions stretched from Hissar- 
Firiiza to Zeinin-dawer on the one side, and to Badakh- 
shan on the other. On hearing of the distracted state 
of the empire, the danger of llunuiyun in Bengal, the 
increasing power of Shir Khan, and the rebellion of 
Hindal, Kdinnin Mirza had determined to advance into 
Hindustan, and had set out at the head of ten thousand 
horse. He met the messengers on the road, received 
their despatches, and moved forward with inci'eased 
speed ; so that ere long news arrived in the camp of 
the besiegers that he was near at hand, and had reached 
Son pat, which lies between Panipat and Dellii. Upon 
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this. Hindal, seeing aU hope gone of gaining the town, 
abandoned the siege, and hastened back to Agra. 

The part that Kdmrdn Mirza was to act, in the 
present state of affsdrs, was a matter of the deepest im^ 
portance. In his hand was placed the fate of the 
house of Bdber. It soon appeared that he pursued a 
short-sighted policy ; and that, while he professed to 
serve his brother Humdyun, he in reahty looked only 
to his own supposed advantage. As he approached 
Delhi, the governor came out to meet him. Mir Fakhr 
Ali, having easily penetrated the prince’s designs, 
ventured to olfer him his advice. He told him that 
Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza was in the place, determined to 
hold it for Humayun, which he certainly would do, if 
attacked at that moment ; that it was Kdmrdn’s best 
policy, whatever were his ultimate views, to follow 
Hindal to Agra, so as to prevent his gaining a decided 
influence there ; that, if Agra, the capital, fell, Yddgdr 
Nasir would no longer have the same inducement to 
hold out, and Delhi would then submit without a 
struggle. In the end, he had sufficient address to per- 
suade Kdmrdn to march on to Agra ; and Yddgdr, thus 
left undisturbed, employed the leisure afibrded him in 
strengthening the defences, and adding to the garrison. 

As Kamrdn approached Agra, Hindal, who had been 
joined by none of the jdgi'rddrs of note, finding him- 
self unequal to maintain a contest with his brother, 
fled with five thousand horse to Alwar, the capital of 
Mewdt, his government. Ilis mother remained behind; 
and, influenced by the representations of Kdmrdn Mirza, 
who became resjxuisible for his safety, soon after pre- 
vailed upon him to make his submission to that prince, 
and to return to Agra. In this submission he was 
joined by the refractory Amirs, who had espoused his 
cause; and the whole confederates, now apparently 
united in a common cause, met ; and, having crossed 
the Jamna, formed an army on its left bank for the 
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pK>fes8ed purpose of marching against Shir Khan. 
Edmrdn Mirza held the chief command. The army 
moved slowly forward a few marches. The general 
confidence began to revive, insomuch that traders 
ventured to carry stores and other supplies, which they 
attempted to introduce into the Emperor’s camp at 
ChonsU. But Kdmrdn was the slave of a guilty am- 
bition, and swayed by bad advisers, among whom ap- 
pear to have been the fugitive Amirs, who sought to 
widen the breach between the brothers. They sought 
to convince him that to destroy the enemy, and so re- 
lease the Emperor, was only laying a snare for his own 
destruction. Influenced by such counsellors, the ad- 
vance, slow at first, afterwards ceased ; and by ^nd by 
he was persuaded that the season for doing any thing 
was past ; that it was better to return, preserve the 
stores and munitions of war,*and husband his resources, 
that the troops might be allowed to return home, and 
make every thing ready for a new campaign ; that, 
meanwhile, should Shir Khan defeat the Emperor, they 
would be prepared to face him ; and should Huindyun 
destroy Shir Khan, they would possess the means of 
making terms with arms in their hands. Lending a 
ready ear to such false and shallow reasoning, Kam- 
r4n led his army back to Agra about the beginning 
of the rains, abandoning his brother to his fate.* 

Humdyun had now been for two months cooped up 
in his camp at Chonsa, and suffering many privations. 
He could not bring his wary antagonist, whose camp 
was deeply entrenched and defended by artillery, to 
leave it and engage in the open plain ; nor was he able, 

♦ Akberaama^ ff. 4*3, 44. ; Tar. make K^mran assume the title of 
Akb. ; Jouher, c. 4. ; Ferishta, Emperor. From the narrative of 
voL ii. pp. 85 — 87* ; KhdH Khan, Abulfazl and of Jouher, c. 5., and 
f. 47. ; Tar. Hethidi, ff. 365, S66. still more from that of Haider Miria, 
Several historians, Nizam-ed*din 1 think it probable that he assumed 
Ahmed^ the author of the Tabakdt^ the authority, but not the name. 
Akberi, Ferishta, and Khafi Khan, 
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in fiace of the enemy, to effect the passage of the 
Ganges, though he lay close to that river. The 
superiority which his troops maintained in partial 
skirmishes was of no avail. He lay in an enemy’s 
country ; and the opposite bank, as far as Kanduj, was 
overrun by the Afghans. His only hope of relief was 
from his brotliers, who possessed the means of collecting 
an army, and marching to succour him ; but the news 
which reached him from Agra, first of the treason of 
Hindal, and afterwards of the arrival and unworthy 
conduct of Kamnin, at length convinced him that, while 
his danger was daily increasing, he had nothing to 
ex|>ect from them. To add to his misfortunes, the 
periodical rains, which set in with great violence, 
increased the difficulty of moving, or of receiving 
supjilies or reinforcements. Part of the camp of Shir 
Shah was laid under water, which forced him to move, 
with the greatest [lart of his troops, to the higher 
ground, two or three kos off, leaving his cannon and 
fortified ]K)sition under the guard of a j)ortion of his 
army. Hut theskinuishing continued, and no prospect 
of relief appeared. 

At length Ilumayun, compelled by the necessity of 
his situation, sent ojie Miilla Muhammed liarglu’z, who 
was knowm to .Shir .'>hah, to treat of a pacification. He 
found the new king busy with his spmle, in the heat of 
the day, among his soldiers, who were employed in 
digging a trench. On seeing the ambassador, the King 
wa.she<l his hands, a temjMirary awMiing was spread, and 
lie sat down under it on tlie ground, without ceremony, 
and received the envoy. To the observations which 
the Mulla made, when he communicated the Emperor’s 
message, the King only replied, “Go, and tell your 
Emperor this from me : he is desirous of war, his troo|)S 
are not ; I do not w ish for M'ar, my troops do.” He, 
however, gave instructions to Sheikh Khalil, whom he 
called his Murshid, or spiritual father, an cminont and 
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pious divine, descended from the famous saint, Sheikh chap. iv. 
Ferid Shakerganj ; and, having sent him to Humdyun, ^ 
a negotiation was entered into. 

An intercourse of messengers between the camps now Negotu. 
took place ; the conditions of the treaty were discussed, 
and were supposed to be nearly arranged. An armistice 
seems 'to have followed ; the men of the two armies 
met on friendly terms, and even amused themselves by 
making pleasure parties to visit the opposite camps. 

Shir Shah took advantage of this calm to despatch 
Khow^s Khan, with some thousand horse, to chastise 
Rjija Mharta, who had assisted Humayun, not only 
with his troo{)s, both horse and foot, but by cutting off 
the supplies of Shir Shah’s army ; and who had resisted 
every offer of reward and threat of vengeance that had 
been made to secure his neutrality. The Khan pre- 
vailed, after an obstinate encounter, defeated and slew 
the Uaja, and brought back his head, which he laid at 
the feet of his sovereign. 

The treaty was meanwhile in progress*, and the Fropo»«j 
conditions at lust settled between the envoys were, that treaty, 
all liengal, and his old jagir in liehar, should be con- 
ceiled to Shir Shall, who was to acknowledge IIumAyim 
as his lord paramount, and to read the Khutba in his 
name. But Shir Shah insisted that, in addition to this, 

Ohundr should be restored to him; and, after some 


• As to the 6upiM>se<l treaty of 
peace, Abtilfazl says little, but tle- 
elaims against the cunning and 
treachery of Shir Khan, Akberii. 
f. 45, The Tar. Nianiini, f. 1 ; 
Tabak. A kb, f. 150., and Tar. Hetl. 
f. 14£., wake peace concludetl, on 
condition that Huiudyun was to be 
ft!lowe<l to return home in safety. 
Shir Khan retaining Bengal as far 
as Garhi, the khutlm to be read in 
the Emperor’s name, Jouher makes 
him inaift on Chuuar being given 


up, to which Humjiyun was com- 
jielletl to assent, 'I'he Nisabnama 
makes Bengal given up as far as 
ttsrhi. Ferishta makes Bengal ami 
Belw be cedetl to Sbir Khan for 
the payment of a trifling tribute, 
and adds that the treaty was signed 
and rati Bed by mutual oaths. 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 87* 
The Kholiset-ul-Towarikh, f. ^i76*» 
also supposes a peace to have been 
conclude. 
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delays Humdyan, though reluctantly, was obliged to 
consent. 

Some affirm that this treaty was mutnaUy agreed to, 
and confirmed by oath ; but perhaps no definitive 
treaty was signed. Preparations were made for break* 
ing up both camps. Shir Shah, having constructed 
a bridge over the j^ramndsa, had sent his best men two 
or three days’ march to Behdr, on their way to Bengal. 
The Emperor seems to have withdrawn his outposts. 
His troops dispersed carelessly about the camp, and all 
were busy in packing up their baggage and the public 
stores, and in finishing a bridge of boats, which they 
were constructing over the Ganges for their return 
home. The camp was a scene of bustle and rejoicing. 

Shir Shah, seeing that Humayun and his generals 
were thrown off their guard, believed that the wished- 
for moment was at hand for striking a blow, which 
should at once avenge the >\Tong8 of the Afghans, and 
destroy the Emperor, his army, and the House of Baber. 
The most atrocious breach of faith cost his mind 
nothing; it was the very basis of his ^wlicy. He 
directed the troops that had inarched, to countermarch 
secretly and Avith speed. He divided the force intended 
for the enterprise into three columns ; taking one him- 
self*, giving another to his son, JiUil Khun, and the 
third to his general, KhowAs Khan. He ordered 
Ehowds Khan to take a circuit Avith his division, and 
as the day dawned, to surprise the enemy by the river 
side, to seize the boats and other craft in the river, and 
to put to the sword all who came in his way. The 
other two columns were to co-operate by attacking on 
different quarters. It is asserted that Sheikh KhalU, 
who was in Shir Shah’s camp, sent to desire the Em- 
peror to be on his guard against a surprise, as KhowAa 
Khan had marched, about afternoon prayersf, with a 

* Having hit back to the a» if be h$d come from the west* 
Ki^eh/* ityt Member, which f NamAi^diger* Joiiber, 
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strong body of men ; but that no attention was paid to 
the intimation. 

The watch, which that night was under Muhammed 
Zem&a Mirza, was but negligently kept. Before the 
morning twilight appeared, an uproar was heard in the 
rear toward the river. Soon after was seen a crowd of 
women and camp-followers, flying in confusion over the 
whole camp. The Afghans were found to have entered, 
and were slaying all they met, without mercy or dis- 
tinction. The surprise was complete. To numbers 
their sleep became the sleep of death. The troops in 
general had not time to arm, to saddle their horses, or 
to form in order, before the Afghans poured in on every 
side. Humayun started from sleep * on the first alarm. 
The imperial kettle-drums were beaten, and about three 
hundred horse soon gathered around him. Just as he 
was mounting his horse, Bdba JeMir and Terdi Beg 
Kuch Beg joined him. He besought them to spare no 
exertion to bring off the empress, Haji Begum. These 
devoted servants, while zealously attempting to execute 
his orders, were slain fighting at the entrance of the 
private tents. !Mir Pehlewan Badakhshi, another ofiicer 
of distinction, and a considerable number of men, shared 
the same fate, in attempting the same achievement. 
They failed in their purpose, and the princess fell into 
the hands of the Afglnlns. At this crisis. Shir Shah 
himself happened to arrive. He ordered his eunuchs 
and most trusty servants, with a party of armed men, 
to keep watch round tlie harem, and to suffer none to 
be injured. The wives and families of the officers and 
men of the vanquished army fled, and took refuge in 
this asylum, where they were safe. While HumAyun 
was attempting to collect his troops, a party of the 
enemy, with an elephant, came down upon him. He 
made a sign to some of his household, who were by, to 
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attack it. As they hesitated, he snatched his spear 
from the officer who carried it, spurred on his horse, 
and struck the animal on the head with such force, that 
he was unable to draw the spear out again. Mean- 
while, an archer who sat on the howdah, wounded him 
on the arm with an arrow. This compelled the Em- 
peror to retire, leaving his spear in the wound. He 
now called out to those who were near him to join him 
in a charge, but was not seconded. All was disorder. 
One of his followers, seizing his rein.s, exclaimed, in 
Oriental plirase, “ This is no time for dallying : the 
feast is over, why linger near the food ? ” and led 
him towards the river. On reaching the bank, he 
found the bridge broken doAvn. At once he spurred 
his horse, and plunged into the stream, but was soon 
dismounted.* At this moment of danger, a water- 
carrier swam up to him, presented him Avith his water- 
bag, which he had filled with air, and made a sign to 
the sinking monarch to lay hold of it. He did so, and 
made his way across, the AAmter-carricr sAviraming by 
him and assisting him. On reaching the opposite bank, 
the Emperor asked his deliverer AAdmt Avas his name. 
He said it Avas Nizam. “ To me,” said the Emperor, 
in the exuberance of his gratitude, “ thou art as Niziim 
Aulia, and thou shalt be placed on my throne.’'f 

The defeat Avas complete. Shir Shah had left nothing 
to accident. The camp had been attacked on every 
side, as soon as it Avas entered on the rear. On the 
river, the bridge Avas broken down, and boats were in 


* ** The Emperor came to the 
banka of the river,” say* Jouher, 
c. V. ** An elephant, Girdbdz by 
name, accompanied him. He ordered 
the driver to break down the bridge, 
which he did. Hit Majeaty drove 
hit hone into the river, but loat hia 
aeat,'' &c. The Akbernama, f. 45. 
and Nitabii^tna, repre* 

aent the bridge aa being broken 


down by the Afghana. 

t Niz4tn-ed-din AuJia it a ode- 
brtted taint* Some writert make 
tlie promise to Niz4m to he, that be 
tbould occupy the throne for half 
a day ; othert, till noon. The Ta- 
bakkicallt Nizam, Muhammed Sakka, 
Muhammed the water-carrier. 8ee 
Akbernama, f. 45. ; Jouher, e« 5. ; 
Tar* Bed, ff. 14«, 143. 
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readiness, which sailed up and down, filled with men chap, iv, 
armed with matchlocks and spears, who killed all they 
could reach in the water. The whole tents, camp- 
equipage, baggage, artillery, stores, and what remained 
of the treasure, fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, Mouldna Muhammed Ali, 

Mouldha Kdsim Ali, the Sadr, or Head of the Law, many 
other officers of distinction, and eight thousand of the 
Emperor’s best Tartar troops, perished on this disastrous ^ ^ ^ 
day, besides numbers of inferior note and camp fol- 
lowers. This memorable event occurred at the Chiipah 
Ghat, on the banks of tlie Ganges, on the 27th day of sefera, 

T ... icon* June 27. 

June, A. D. 1539.* 

When Shir Shah, after the final discomfiture and 
dispersion of the enemy, returned to the imperial tents, shir siuii. 
he dismounted in the Hall of Audience, and humbly 
prostrated himself in prayer to the Giver of all victory. 

He did not now hesitate to declare a dream -which 
he had on the preceding night. He thought that he 
and Humdyun were both carried into the presence of 
the prophet of God, -who was sitting in state on 
a throne, and who, addressing the Emperor, told 
him, that the Almighty had bestowed his kingdom 
on Shir Shah ; and at the same time, taking the crown 
and cap of authority from his head, placed them on 
that of his rival, commanding him to rule with justice. 

This dream, he said, he had not published before the 
battle, lest it should be regarded as a device to inspire 
courage into the Afghans. He sent a courteous message 
to the captive Empress, condoling with her on the 
deccitfulness of fortune ; but adding that, in former 

• 111 this account of tlie cam- ffl 9^ — Tar. Bedauni^ f. 142.; 
paign of Bengal anti Behir^ and iU Briggs’s Ferishta, ▼ol. ii. pp. 81 — 
disastrous close, the authorities 88. ; Kha6 Khan, f. 47> The Ta- 
chiefly followed have been, Akbern. rikh-e Bedauni gives some tines 
C 44, 45.; Tab. Akb. ff*. 150. 175.; which Shir Shah wrote on the 
Tar. Niadtni, 214. ; Jouher’a memorable victory which cloaed the 

Mem. c. 4, 5. ; Nia4bn4ma*^ Afgh. campaign* 
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days lie had been protected and cherished by the 
imperial house, and regarded himself as a child of 
the hunily, and he promised to send her back, with 
all the Harem, to Agra, as soon as the Emperor was 
known to have reached it, — a promise which he faith- 
fully performed. He ordered the same allowances to 
be issued to all who were in the Harem, that thOy had 
previously been accustomed to receive ; and commanded 
that all the other women and children of the van- 
quished army, who had been made prisoners, should 
be protected, and allowed to return home, at their own 
pleasure. • 

The Emperor remained but a short time on the left 
bank of the Ganges, to collect such of his troops as, by 
the strength of their horses, or in any other manner, 
had been able to get across the river. Haring been 
joined by his brother Askeri and some other chiefs, 
they soon after rode oft' for Agra. He had not ad- 
vanced far, when he found that he hod not yet escaped 
all danger; as it appeared that Mir Fend Gur, an 
Afghdn oflicer, was following him in the rear ; while 
Shah Muhammed Afghdn had taken post in front, to 
arrest his farther progress. This news so much dis- 
heartened the troops, already worn out with fatigue, 
that fears were entertained lest they should desert 
their standards. In this emergency. Raja Prabhan, a 
Rdjpiit chief, volunteered with his followers to check 
the advance of Mir Fend, so as to allow his Majesty to 
bend the whole force of his arms against the enemy, 
who shut up the road by which they were to advance. 
The ofier was accepted, and the Emperor with his fol- 
lowers marched straight against the Afghdns in front, 
who, intimidated by their detennined appearance, 
abandoned their ground and left the road open. The 


NUiboinu-e Afgh. f. 92. 
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Ettiperor proceeded by way of Kalpi ; and, after a rapid 
and laborious march, reached Agra. * 

Meanwhile Shir Shah lost no time in improving his 
victory. Besides the force which he despatched in pur- 
suit of the fugitives, he hastened back into Bengal 
with a strong body of troops, accompanied by his son 
Jildl Khan ; and attacked Jehangir-kuli, the Emperor’s 
general, whom he defeated in several successive actions. 
That brave officer, unable to keep the field, was com- 
pelled to retreat into the territory of some native ze- 
mindars, where he maintained an obstinate struggle for 
some time ; but, in the end, he and most of his troops 
were overtaken and slain by the overpowering supe- 
riority of the Afghans ; so that, of his whole army, 
Derwish Maksiid Bengali f was the only man of note 
who ever re-joined the Emperor. Shir Shah was now 
proclaimed King, without opposition, in Bengal also; 
and, though he was soon obliged to leave the country f, 
to attend in person to his affairs in the north, he 
directed his attention unremittingl}^ for the next two 
years, to complete the reduction of that kingdom, and 
to place its revenue and internal affairs on a satisfactory 
footing. 

The effects of the great victory at Chonsa were not 
confined to Bengal ; they extended in every direction. 


• Jouher, c. 5, The Raja, who 
behaved with so much spirit, is said 
to be of Arfl or Arail. There are 
two Araihu One opposite Allah- 
6b6d^ acrofMi the Jaiiina ; and one 
eleven miles S. by E. from Kanuuj. 
(See Hamilton’s Hindustan, vol. i. 
pp, 301. 374.). 

f He was of the Ziaret-gah near 
Herdt, and consequently of a re- 
ligious family. Akbem. f. 6l. Fe. 
rishta states, vol. ii. p. 88., that 
Jehingfr Beg was expelled from 
Bengal, and rejoined Huro4yun ; 
wbi^ ia certainly a misuke, aa he 


himself mentions, vol. ii. p. 117., 
that he was defeated and slain in 
Bengal. 

X Tar. Nizum-i. f. 214. ; Tab. 
Akh. f. 1()0. ; Akberndina, f. 45. ; 
Tan'kh. Bedauni, f. 143. ; Nisab- 
nama, AT. <)! — 93. The Nizabnama 
says that, after many actions, Je- 
hangir was besieged and slain in 
GarohL Is this the Garrows ? 
Abulfazl makes Shir Shah halt on 
the borders of Beh^, and send his 
son, Jilal Khan, to complete the 
destruction of Jehingir-Kuli*8 force. 
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BOOK lY. Shir Shah was soon undisputed master of Behdr. He 
crossed the Ganges to renew the siege of Judnpdr, 
which, with the whole territory dependent on it, sur- 
. rendered with little resistance. In like manner he 
overran the rest of the country, east of the Ganges, 
as far as Kanduj. Not content with this success, he 
sent his son Kutb Khan across that river, and through 
the Doiib, with a large detachment, for the purpose of 
reducing the important towns of Kalpi and Etdwa on 
the Jamna. The wide dominions of Humdyun seemed 
now to have shrunk into the narrow space circum- 
scribed by the walls of Agra and Delhi ; and his 
-tenure, even of these cities, was far from being secure. 
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.HUMAtUN’S expulsion from HINDUSTAN. 

IIOmAtUN JOll^S kAmR.(n at AORA. — UOMILIATION OF HlNDAL. 

HUmXtUN prepares again to attack SII/r shah. ILLNESS AND 

RRTRRAT OF kXmrXn. — DEFEAT OF SHIR SIlAIl’s ADVANCED ARMY, 

HAIDER MIRZA DCHHILAT IN IIDmAyCN’s CAMP. IllS CHARACTER 

OF THE EMPEROR — AND ACCOUNT OF THE CAMPAIGN — AND OF 

THE RATTLE OF KANAUJ. OTHER ACCOUNTS OF THAT DISASTER. 

FLIGHT OF UUmXyUN. — HE AIlUlVES AT AGRA. — PROCEEDS TOWARDS 

DELHI AND ONWARDS TO THE PENJAB. — Sh/r SHAH AT DELHI. 

HIS parties pursue HUMAYUN across the SATLF-J. — SELFISH 
CONDUCT OF kXmIL(n. — TREATY AMONG THE IMPERIAL RIW>TUERS. 
— THEIR WANT OF UNION. — TUEACHEUY OF KAMiiAN. — Sllfu SHAH 

RECEIVES HIS OVER! UlUCS. — ENTERS THE PUNJAB. THE IMPERIAL 

family] QUIT LAHUR DEPARTS FOB KABUL. HlNDAL 

FOR SIND AND GUJIlCt. — HUMAYUN MEDITATES AN EXPEDITION TO 

KASHMIR. RECENT EVENTS THERE. — KAMRAN THWARTS THE 

PLANS OP HUMAYUN — WHO PROCEEDS TOWARDS SIND. — HlNDAL 
REJOINS HIM AT GUL-BALUCH. — THEY PASS THE TERRITORIES OF 
RAKHSHUI LANGA — AND REACH SIND. — RECENT STATE, AND PAST 
CAREER or HUmXyUN. — THE AFGuXn SUPREMACY RESTORED IN 
INDIA, UNDER SHIR SHAH. 

HuMiCTUN, on his arrival near Agra after liis disastrous 
expedition, found his brother KAinnin, who, about a 
month after his impolitic and inglorious retreat, was en- 
camped at the Zirefshan ganlens. When the Mirras, 
Kdmrdn and Hindal, received intelligence of the Em- 
peror’s discomfiture, followed by certain information 
that Shir Shah was taking possession of the country on 
every side, they perceived, too late, that, circumstanced 
as things were, ilr was in vain to think of dethroning the 
Emperor, with any liope of establishing themselves in his 
stead ; and that the only safety of the brothers lay in 
thmr union. Nor would it have been politic, cm the 
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Emperor’s part, with the small force that he had been 
able to save from the wreck of his army, to attempt to 
punish them for their late defection. As he came near 
Agra, he galloped forward and entered K^rnrdn’s tent, be- 
fore the Mirza was aware of his coming.* The brothers 
embraced each other alFectionately, and with many tears. 
They afterwards went and sat down together, in a 
friendly manner, in the porch of the pavilion. Mutual 
explanations followed. The veil of silence was probably 
thrown over the offences of Kamnin, still chiefly secret 
and in embryo. Hindal’s desertion and his open as- 
sumption of royalty were pardoned, at the intercession 
of his excellent mother, and of Kainrdn ; and he soon 
after arrived from Alwar, his jagir, and joined his 
brothers. 

But as his offence was public, so was his humiliation. 
Hum^yun, soon after his return, gave a grand feast in 
the palace of Biiber’s garden, to which all the Mirzas 
and the chief officers and Amirs were invited. In the 
midst of the entertainment, and in presence of the 
w'holc assembly, the Emperor, addressijig Kamran, asked 
him why Hindal Mirza liad rebelled. Kainrdn, turning 
to Hindal, who was present, inquired, what had induced 
him, instead of assisting his Majesty in his difficulties, 
to break out into revolt. The Mirza, covered with con- 
fusion, replied, that he was young and inexperienced, 
and that some Amirs, such as Ziihid Beg, Khusrou 
Kokiltash, Haji Muharnmed, and others, had misled him 
by bad advice, but entreated forgiveness of his offences, 
— an answer fatal to a man of ambition. “ Well,” said 
Humayun, “ at Kamnin Mirza’s entreaty, I do forgive 
you and them ; but correct your views, and amend 
your conduct; and above all, henceforward do not listen 
to my enemies.” After some fartheP admonition, he 

• T»b. Akb. f. 51, The author aUrndrd the Emperor in tbhi il%ht 
mention* that his father, Muhommed See also Jouher, c. e. 

Mtdcini, WM one of the few who 
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added, “ What is past is past. We must now all join 
manfully to repel the common enemy.” The princes 
and Amirs, applauding his clemency, loudly joined in as- 
suring him that, by his favour and the divine assistance, 
they would soon extirpate Shir Khan and his race. 
Solemn prayers and vows were repeated, and it was 
fixed that, as early as was practicable, the imperial teats 
should be pitched in the Zirefshan garden, ready for the 
field.* 

Not long after the Emperor’s return to Agra, the 
water-carrier, who had saved his life at Clionsa, pre- 
sented himself at the public derbar. Iluinayun, as soon 
as he saw the poor man from afar, mindful of his danger 
and his vow, descended from the throne, and, in strict 
compliance with tlie words of his promise, allowed him 
to mount “ the throne of the world,” and to occupy it 
for half a day. Whatever commands the new sovereign 
issued were literally and instantly fulfilled, even where 
the imperial decrees and usages happened to stand in 
the way ; and the delighted monarch emidoyed his 
power, during his short reign, to make several of his 
friends and family ha[)py for the wln)le future course of 
their lives. 'I’his mummery did not escape the ridicule 
and scorn of Kami’an.f 

Indec^d, though policy and necessity united the 
brothers for a season, it was soon but too evident that 
there was little cordiality between them. Jleanwhile, 
however, the levying of troops went on ; many AmiTs 
joined the Emiwror with reinforcements from their 
jagirs; and among others, Muhamined Sultan Mirza 


♦ Jouher^ c. v. # 

t Abulfaa], Ferisbta, and the 
author of the Khol^set-ul-Towdrfkh, 
»ay that he lilt'd the throne for 
half a-day : Jouher, for two hours 
(do mui). The author of die 
KboMaet adds tliat the report pre- 
valent io his day was^ that the waters 
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and Ms sons, who had so long been in a state of rev 
hellion, finding, probably, that no single branch of the 
divided house of Taimur could withstand the over- 
whelming superiority of the Afghans, once more sought 
and gained the imperial pardon and protection. The 
army gradually swelled, but more perhaps in numbers 
than in effective strength. 

The brothers, after their reconciliation, held many 
long consultations on the course to be pursued, but, in 
the state of mutual feeling in which they were, to 
very little purjiose. Nothing was concluded. Kdmran 
strongly urged Humdyun to remain in the capital, and 
to entrust to him the conduct of the campaign ; under- 
taking, with his army of the Penjab, which amounted 
to 20,000 men, still fresh and unbroken, to give a good 
account of Slur Shah. l»ut to this the Kmiwror refused 
to consent, declaring that, as he had Ix-en treacherously 
defeated by the Afghans, he was determined to have 
his revenge in [)erson. During the delays that suc- 
ceeded, Kamnin, who in no res[)ect entered into the 
Em|x;ror's views, showed the strongest desire to return 
to Lahiir, and repeatedly asked leave to go. Every wish 
of Kamran’s, but that alone, was readily granted. In 
vain did the Minsa urge that the government of his 
extensive territories required his presence. For seven 
months did he |>ersist in his jx'tifions and entreaties to 
be allowed to depart ; when news arrived that Shfr 
Shah, having cleared Ilengal of the imj)erittl troops, 
had collected a fonnidable army, and was on his march 
to attack the brothers.* 

It might have been 8up|)osed that such a demonstra- 
tion would have induced them*to unite heartily against 
the common enemy. But Kdmran had no wish to add 
to his brother’s jjower, which he still regarded as 
dangerous to his own indejicndence : and his impatience 

• Akberoain., f. 46.; Tab. Akb. llcdiuni, f. 143.; Jouher, c. 5. } 
f. 151.; Tar. Ni*. f. 214.; Tar. Feriahu, &c. 
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to return to the north was increased by a severe attack chap, v, 
of illness, which ended in a complication of disorders. 

The climate of Hindustan was unfavourable to his con- 
stitution. His malady, in the course of two or three Febrmur 
months, was aggravated by a slow fever attended with 
eruptions over his body, great emaciation and the 
partial loss of the use of his limbs. The power of 
medicine failed : it was insinuated that his complaints 
were the effect of poison, and he determined to return. 

“ The retreat of Kdmrdn,” says Haider Mirza*, “ was 
the efficient cause of the rise of Shir Khan, and of the 
fall of the Chaghatdi dynasty.” The Emperor spared no 
entreaty to prevail upon him to leave some of the chief 
men of his army with their followers behind as aux- 
iliaries; but, far from assenting to this, he perversely 
used his endeavours to seduce such of the Emperor’s 
officers and troops as were in Agra, to accompany him. 

His minister, Amir Khwaja Kilan, who never ceased 
urging him to quit Agra, was at last sent before wth 
the raainbody of the army, and Kamriln himself pre- 
pared to follow. 

Meanwhile Shir Shah advanced to the Ganges, which vetftot 
he crossed, and detached his younger son Kutb Khan advinced 
across the iXmb to attack Kalpi and Etawa, positions "“y- 
of importance from their vicinity to the capital. They 
were held by Yddgdr Nazir Mirza and Kusim Husein 
Sultan Uzbek ; au<l a [>art of Kalpi had been given in 
jdgir to Kdmrdn. The Amirs assembled their followers, 
and being joined by Sekander Sultan with a detach- 
ment of Kdmrdn’s troops, marched out to check the 
progress of the invaders. They had no difficulty in 
bringing the enemy to all action, and completely routed 
them in a desperate battle, in which Kutb Klum was left 
dead on the field. His bead ivus cut ofi', and sent with 
many others to Agra. The victorious generals strongly 


* T«riUi-c-lU'«biUi, f. 3<i7. 
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BOOK XV. advised the Emperor to follow up his success, and in* 
t o. 1640. stantly to take the field in person. He accordingly 
inarched from Agra towards the Ganges to meet and 
engage Shir Shah.* 

midef The efforts of HumAyun to detain his brother and 
n^ist tn h*® troops at this important and dangerous crisis were 
iiumayun’* unsucccssful ; but scvcnil of Kdnirdn’s officers were 
prevailed upon to remain. Of these, the most eminent 
was his cousin, the celebrated Haider Mi'rza Doghlatf, 
who, in his own defence, states at some length the ar- 
guments used to influence him, and they are curious as 
showing the feelings of the brothers to each other. He 
was high in the Mirza’s confidence, and we have seen 
that he was even left, for upwards of a year, in charge 
of the government of Lahiir, during Kamran’s last ex- 
pedition for the recovery of KandaliAr. KAmnln re- 
monstrated with him on his projmsed desertion ; and 
reminded him that he had received him in his Court 
when an exile from his own country; that he had 
treated him all along us if he had been a brother, with 
the most distinguished confidence and consideration, 
and intrusted to him the chief conduct of his affairs; 
and that, in return for all this, to leave him, his cousin, at 
such a moment, when a powerful enemy threatened his 
kingdom, and his body Avas wasting under a dangerous 
disease, would be the height of unkindness and in- 
gratitude. On the other hand, Haider tells us that he 
. had become the Em[)eror '8 brother after the Moghul 
fashion, an engagement which bound them to each other 
by the strongest ties of honour : the Ivmperor never 
8 [>oke to him nor addressed him, even in his public 
firmAns, by any other name than that of brother and 
- friend, a distinction showm to none of the Sultans of 
the Court, nor even to his own brothers. llumAyun, 

• Akbemima tnd Tab. Akbertt hammed Huiieiii Korkin I>ogbtAf« 
is ibore. by the sitter of Biber s moiher. 

f Hiider wis the son of Mit* 
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on Mb pari also, remonstrated with Haider Mirza, and. 
laid claim to his services. He said, that though Hmder 
was in B^mrdn’s employment, he himself had really 
been latterly guided in every thing by his counsels; 
that as to his being Kdmrdn’s cousin, he stood in exactly 
the same relation to him ; and as for his illness, even 
if it Were real, Haider was no physician : that the 
present was no ordinary time : that, on the issue of the 
approaching combat with Siiir Shah, depended the fate, 
not of llutnaynn merely, but of Kamran himself, nay 
of the whole family of Biiber, and of Hindustan itself : 
that if Shir Khan was successful, all was lost, and 
Kamran would not find himself safe even in Lahiir: 
that-, as a faithful and enlightened friend of their house, 
it was Haider’s duty to consult the general good and 
remain behind : unless, indeed, he dreaded the issue of 
the contest, and was anxious to shelter himself from 
danger by getting to I.iiluir as a place whence, in case 
of calamity, he could easily betake himself elsewhere at 
will. “This reasoning,” says Haider Mirza, “ was to 
me conclusive, and 1 made up my mind to remain. 
Being unable, by any entreaties, to obtain Kamran’s per- 
mission, I staid without it. Kamran ^lirza, leaving 
Iskander Mirza with about a thousand men as aux- 
iliaries, and taking with him as many as he could*, set 
out for LMiiir : and this,” continues he, “ to the enemy 
was a victory, and to his friends a defeat.” 

The selfish and short-sighted {wlic}' of Kamran was 
fatal to his family : and Humayun, with many excellent 
and agreeable qualities, had not the talents required to 
support a sinking enipire. We have a character of him, 
as he was at this time, drawn by an able hand, which 

• Perish vol. IL p. 89 ., follows Akb. ami Nisabniima, f. 9^,, hate 
Haider in regard to the number of two thousand. The number carried 
men left The Akbem^roa^ f. 4()., back in stated at twenty thousand* 
has three thousand under Abdalla He must have been joined by re- 
Moghul; the Khol4«et-ul-Towar{kh inforcements after leaving the Pen- 
haa the same number ; the Tab. jab. 
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bears every mark of truth and imparfialityi “ Hu- 
mdyun,” says Haider Mirza, as he was the ddest, was 
the greatest and most distinguished of Bdber’s sons. I 
have seen few persons possessed of so much natural 
talent and excellence as he : but in consequence of his 
having dissolute and sensual men in his service, and of 
his intercourse with them, and with men of raedn and 
profligate character, such as in particular Mouldna 
Muhammed Fargliari, and others like him, he contracted 
some bad habits, as, for instance, the excessive use of 
opium • ; and the business which, as a prince, he should 
himself have matjaged, he left to them. Nevertheless, 
he had many excellent qualities. In battle he was steady 
and brave ; in convei'sation, ingenious and lively ; and at 
the social board, full of wit. He was kind-hearted and 
generous. lie was a dignified and magnificent prince, 
and observed much state ; insomuch that, though 1 
came into his 8<Tviee at Agra, in his broken fortunes, 
when people ssiid his pomp and style were no longer 
what they had l)ecn, yet, when the army was arrayed 
for the Gange.s campaign, at which time the superin- 
tendence devolved upon me, the number of artisans who 
accompanied him was seventeen thousand, from which 
the extent of the other branches of his establishment 
may be imagined.” 

It was alx)ut the beginning of April when the im- 
perial tents were pitched in the Zirefslnin garden. The 
natural consequences of the Emjjcror’s want of success 
in the preceding campaigns, and of the discord of the 
brothers, were visible in the bad spirit that prevailed 
in the camp and court. The higher Amirs, and espe- 
cially the Chughatiii nobles, were discontented. The 
army consisted, in a great measure, of troops hastily 
raised, aiul who had seen no service. The great body 
of veterans had jierished in the Bengal expedition. In 
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tlie camp there was a general languor and disaffection. 
The officers showed little zeal, the troops little ardour ; 
all was disorganised. Shir Shah appears to have re- 
crossed the Ganges on the Emperor’s approach, and to 
have baffied him in an attempt to cross the river, over 
which he had thrown a bridge. Humdyun then marched 
along the banks to Kanauj. Some of the enemy’s 
ships appearing in the river to dispute the passage, one 
of the largest was sunk by the fire from the imperial 
guns. The events that followed may be best understood 
from the narrative, somewhat abridged, of Haider Mirza, 
who held a higli rank in his army, tinged though in 
some respects it may be by the colouring thrown upon 
them by his wounded feelings. 

“ The imperial army reached the banks of the Ganges 
in the best way that it could. There it encamped, and 
lay for about a month, the Emperor being on one side 
of the river, and Shir Khan on the other, facing each 
other. The armies may have amounted to more than 
two hundred thousand men.* Muharamed Sultan Mirza, 
and his sons Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza, were princes 
of the house of Tuimur, who had been entertained with 
every mark of kindness and kingly favour by Baber, 
but after his death had more than once revolted, had 
been paidoned and received back into favour by Hu- 
mtiyun. They now once more deserted. This defection 
quite changed the face of things. Desertion became 
general in the army. The most surprising part of it 
was, that such as deserted did not go over to Shir Khan, 
and of course could exitect nothing from him. The 
general cry was, “ Let us go and rest in our own 
homes.” A numlKT even of Kamrun’s auxiliary troops 
deserted, and fled to Liihur. 

“ The Emj)eror had with him a formidable artillery ; 

♦ The E«»i»crorV army is usually f. 214,; Nisuhiiama, f* yS. ; Be- 
atateii al or Shir f. 143. 
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BOMir. seven hundred carriages, each having a swivel, and 
ifrw. drawn by four pair of bullocks; and sixty>one heavy 
guns, each drawn by sixty pair of bullocks, and sup* 
plied, not with stone, but with leaden bullets. 

“ As the army had begun to desert, it was judged 
better to risk a battle than to see it go to ruin without 
fighting. If the result was unfavourable, in that case 
we could not at least be accused of having abandoned 
an empire like Hindustan without striking a blow. 
Another consideration was, that if we passed the river, 
desertion would no longer be possible. We, therefore, 
crossed over. 

“ Both armies entrenched themselves. Every day, 
skirmishes occurred between the irregulars and the 
Hindus. At length, however, the monsoon rains came 
on, and there was a heavy full which flooded the camp. 
To move was indis[>ensable. Those about the Emperor 
told him that such another rain would ruin the army; 
and proposed to move to a rising ground, which the 
inundation could not reach, and which lay in front of 
the enemy. I went to reconnoitre, and found the place 
suitable for the purpose. They wished to march im- 
mediately. I represented that, when we did march, it 
would be desirable to divert the attention of the enemy 
by engaging them in skirmishes, as it would not do ta 
be drawm into a general action, wdien the army was 
marching to change its ground : that next day was the 
tenth of Moharrem, when we could draw out our troops 
in battle array, without advam.ing on the Afghans, or 
courting an engagement, but that if they left their 
trenches to attack us, we should engage ; that a battle 
we must have in the end ; but that, in the first instance, 
it was best for us to draw up the army in battle array, 
and plant the heavy cannon and small guns in front; 
that there were nearly five thousand gunners, who 
could be stationed with the guns: that if the enemy 
did not come out that day, we should return bock to 
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the camp ; and next day, having again drawn out the 
troops in the same order as before, we could keep our 
ground, while the baggage and stores were conveyed, 
covered by our lines, from the old camp to the new 
ground ; and when that was accomplished, we might 
retire to our new quarters. 

“ The plan was approved of, and, accordingly, next 
day * the army was drawn out to carry it into effect. 
The ranks were marshalled, but were unsteady : the 
guns and cannon, under the guidance of Muhamraed 
Khan Riimi, the son of Ustad-Kuli, TJstdd Ahmed 
Riimi and Hasan Khalifat, were moved forward to the 
appointed place, accompanied by the artillery men, and 
chains were extended between them, ^ is the practice. 
In the rest of the army were Amirs, — Amirs only in 
name, who enjoyed governments and rich jagirs, with- 
out the slightest tincture of prudence, or knowledge, 
or energy, or emulation, or nobleness of mind, or gene- 
rosity, qualities from which nobility draws its name. 
The Emperor placed the author on his left side, so that 
his right was next the Emperor’s left ; on the Emperor’s 
right was a chosen band of his tilandeh. (,>n my left 
were placed my retainers, four hundred in number, all 
tried men, veterans who had experienced the changes 
of fortune, and were nurtured in hardships. On the 
day of the buttle, the}' were all mounte<l on tipchak 
horses, and clad in mail, lletween me and the extreme 
left of the centre stood seven and twenty Amirs, all 
having the horse-tail banner.f Beyond that was the 
left wing, the extent and nature of which may be 
judged of from the other. On the day of battle, when 
Shir Khan marched out with his army in columns, of 
the seven and twenty horse-tail standards that were 
with these gi*eat lords, there was not one that was not 

• Ro* c-Ailiur. Moharrem, 10, or mountain, cow. This was held 

f Or* more lUemlly, the tu^h^ only by Amirs of a high class, 
w banner of the uil of the Tibet, 
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lud, fyom fear lest the enemy might see and hear doira 
upon it. The soldiership and bravery of the Amirs 
may be estimated from this trait of courage. 

“ Shir Khan led out his troops in five divisions of a 
thousand men each, having one of three thousand in 
advance. I reckoned his whole force at less than fif- 
teen thousand, while I estimated the Chaghatdi army 
at forty thousand, or thereabouts, all mounted on tip- 
chdk horses, and in armour. The noise of their move- 
ment was like the waves of the ocean ; the courage of 
their Amirs and commanders such as has been said. 
When Slur Khan’s army quitted their trenches, two of 
the columns drew up before the ditch, the other three 
advanced towards our army. On our side the centre 
was in motion, fo take the ground I had marked out 
for it, but we were unable to reach it. In the Chag- 
hatai army every man, Amir and Vazir, rich and poor, 
has his camp-followers (gholams), so that on Amir of 
any note, if he has an hundred retainers •, will, for him- 
self and them, have perhaps five hundred camp-fol- 
lowers, who, in the day of battle, do not attend their 
master, and are not masters of themselves, so that they 
wander at large ; and as, wlien they have lost their 
master’s control, they are under no other, however 
much they may be beaten back on face or head, with 
mace or stick, they are totally unmanageable. In a 
word, by the pressure of the masses of these men, the 
troops were quite unable to keej) their ranks; the 
camp-followers, crowding behind, boro them so down 
that they were thrown into disorder ; and the crowd 
continuing still to press on, some on one side, some on 
another, pushed the soldiers upon the chains of the 
carriages. Even then the camp-followers, who were 
behind, went on urging those before, till in many in- 
stances the chains burst, and every person who was 
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stationed at the chain so broken, driven out beyond ity chaf. v. 
while the order, even of such as kept within, was 
totally broken and destroyed, and, from the pressure 
and confusion, not a man could act. 

“ Such was the state of the centre, nor were matters 
more prosperous on the right. As Shir Khan’s three 
columns approached, a cry of ‘ defeat ’ was heard, 
and that instant a panic seized the men ; and before 
an arrow was shot from a bow, they fled like chaff 
before the wind. The fugitives ran towards the centre. 

Here they found all in disorder, the camp-followers, 
having pushed clear through the line, had disordered 
every thing, and separated the Mir from the men, and 
the men from the Mir. But when, to this confusion, 
the rush of the terrified men flying from the right was 
added, the defeat was sure, and the day irretrievable. 

The Chaghatai arm}', which counted forty thousand 
men in armour, besides camp-followers and artisans *, 
fled before ten thousand. It was not a fi"ht, but a 
rout, for not a man, friend or foe, was even wounded. 

Shir Khan gained a great victory ; the Chaghatais 
suffered a ruinous defeat. Not a cannon was fired — 
not a gun. The artillery was totally useless. 

“ When the Chaghatais took to flight, the distance 
from the field of battle to the banks of the river might 
be about a farsang.f Before a man w.as wounded, the 
whole army, Amirs, Behaders, and common men, fled, 
broken and dismayed, to the banks of the Ganges. 

The enemy’s army followed, and overtook them. The 
Chaghatdis, not having time to take off their horse- 
armour or their own cuirasses J, plunged, accoutred as 
they were, into the stream. Its breadth might be 
about five bowshots. Many Amirs of illustrious name 
perished ; and all from want of concert and control. • 
Every one went, or came, at his own will. When we 

♦ Bh%inl-pe«Ueh. J Kichim anti j^aba. 

f Nearly four miles. • 
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emerged from the river on the other bank, a monandi, 
who at noon had seventeen thousand artisans in his 
establishments, was mounted upon a wretched spavined 
horse, with both his head and feet bare. Permanence 
belongs to God alone, the King of kings. The author 
had nearly a thousand persons, retainers and servants, 
of whom only sixty escaped out of the river. All the 
rest were drowned. From this instance the general 
loss may be estimated.” • 

Such is the account of Haider Mirza, which, though 
it bears evident mark of the disappointment and chagrin 
which embittered his mind, is that of an able man, and 
an eyewitness -who had the best means of information. 
From other authorities, even more disposed to cover 
the failures of the inijxsrial arms, we may glean a few 
further particulars of this battle, which, for a season, 
was decisive of the fate of Hindustan. The rains ap- 
pear to have commenced with unwonted violence, nearly 
a fortnight before the usual time. Huimiyun com- 
manded his own centre, Hindal the advance, Askeri the 
right, Yadgar Xsisir the left. On Shir Shah’s side, 
Jilal Khait with his column, chiefly comp'jscd of Nidssi 
Afghans, advanced against Hindal, Mobiirez Khan led 
his against Yadgfir and Kjlsiin Husein Sultan, while 
Khowas Khan Avas opposed to Askeri. The action b 
said to have commenced by a rencounter between Ilin- 
dal’s division and that of Jihil Khan, in which Jilal 
being thrown from his horse, his trtwps fell into dis- 
order, and Yadgar, on the left, having gained some 
advantage over tlie force opposed to him, drove in the 
right of the Afghans uj)on their centre. On observing 
this, we are told Shir Shah led up a body of his reserve, 
and checked the progress of the imperialbts, while 
Khow4s Khan, on his side, rode forward to attack 
Askeri, whose division instantly dcd. Humiyun in 


* T«r. RMhidi, ff 36a— 371. 
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vain attempted to rally his troops, and to seize a rising chap. v. 
ground. His personal exertions were unavailing. All - 

agree that in a short time every thing was confusion 
and flight.* 

When he reached the Ganges, he found an old ele- night of 
phant, and -mounted into the howdah, where he found 
an eunuch of his household, named Kdfiir. He ordered 
the driver to cross the river, but the man told him that 
the animal was quite unequal to it, and would be 
drowned. Kafiir hinted to the Emperor that the man 
wished to carry over the elephant to the AfghAns, and 
that it was better to put him to death ; that he would 
undertake to guide the animal. On this Humdyun 
drew his sword, and struck the driver, who fell wounded 
into the water. The eunuch then stepped down on the 
elephant’s neck, and directed him across. As they 
gained the banks, which were very steep, the Emperor 
found it difficult to mount them, when a soldier, who 
had just gained the shore, presenting his hand to the j 
Emperor, drew him up. Ilumuyun asked his deliverer’s/ 
name, and was answered, Shems-ed-di'ii Muhammed of\ 
Ghazni, in the service of Mirza Kainnin. The Emperor \ 
made him high promises. At this moment he was 
recognised by Mokadam Beg, one of Kamran’s nobles, 
who came forward and presented his own horse.f 


♦ Akbt^mdma, ff'. 45, 4(), 4?. ; 
Jouber, c. 5. ; Forishia, vol. ii. 
pp. 89 , 90.; KhaH Khan, ff. 48, 49 . 
The Tab. Akb. If. 151. 1()(k, and 
Twr. Ni*. f. 214., Tar. Ikd. 143., 
witli the Nlaabndnia, f. 98 ., agree 
that the Chaghatai anny tied with 
litUe or no %htiag. 

t Akberii^ma, f. 47. ; 
ii4ina, f. 98. ; Jouher, cu 5. ; Tar. 

f. 1 44. ; KhoJdset-ul^To- 
wiitkb, t 260. 

The narrative of Jouher, which 
he gives on the Etnperor'a own 
aud]^ty» difihra fVom the account 


of the others in several jiarticulars, 
“ His Majesty further related,” says 
he, that when he arrived near 
the hank, it was so steep that he 
could not find a place to ascend. 
At length, some of the standard 
bearers (lugh.bar^n), sons of B4ba 
Jelair, via., Miraa Muhammed and 
Ters Beg, tied their turbans tc^ther, 
and throwing an end of the cloth 
to him, he, with some difficitlty, 
climbed up ; they then brought him 
a horse, on whi^ be mounted and 
proceeded to Agra.** — Stewart a 
Jouher, p, corrected by the 
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Sh^BS-ed-din afterwards became one of the most «^»* 
Anguished noblemen of the empire, was made Khan 
Azim, and was the atkeh, or foster father, of Akber, in 


those days a connection of no small importance. 

Humayun was soon after joined by Askeri Mirza, 
and by YMgar Ndsir Mirza, and they all, with the few 
attendants they could collect, pushed on for Agra. By 
the road they passed a walled village *, the inhabitants 
of which, probably accustomed to be plundered alike by 
the conquerors and the conquered, refiiscd all inter- 
course with the fugitives, even in the way of buying 
and selling the necessaries of life ; and, it was alleged, 
attempted to cut oft' and plunder the stragglers. Hu- 
indyun, when informed of tins rcfustil, desired Askeri 
Mirza, Yiidgtir and llindal, wlio had also joined him, 
to go and punish their insolence. If we ludieve Abul- 
fazl, about thirty thousand of the neighbouring |X>pu- 


had by this time risen to defend themselves, or 
ortm ix'tiring troops. Ibit the number on the 
probably inconsiderable. Askeri declined 


original. Siewart calls the tugh^ these villagers, while 1 stop to (Iretia 

hdrdn^ camp-colour tnen : ” I »u»- my wound/ The prince wia di«- 

peel the word should be tughdunin, pleaaei) at this rec|uesl, atid gave 

“ noUes who hwl the lugh-lMiiiner,” the Mynta abust* ; on whkh the 
Baba Jelair was a man of high other rctorUnl in harsher langtiagK?, 
rank* when the prince struck him three 

♦ The name of this village is not times with his horsewhip. * I will 

very clear. Major Price (Mahom. repay y<»u after the fashtun of kitiga/ 

Annals) calls it Bankapur, or Beh- said Vailgar, and struck him aeveral 

ginn ; Migor Stewart’s Jouher has successive blows with hb whtpt 

Myngaog. My copy of the Ak- without iiitermtait 0 ii. When In* 

btfraima. No. I. f. 47., reads Bell- tellij;ence of this uiipleaaanl fraeaa 

kino, or Rehgknu ; that No. 2. reachetl the Emperor, he said, * They 

f. haa Bingala. In the Memoirs had lietter hare vented their apiie 

of Joober, the oppoaition made near on the robbers than on each other, 

diif village ia not treated as to for- What has happened cannot he re« 

midaUe aa it is by Abtdfasl. it it called ; but let us hear no more of 

• said that die peasanta stopped it/** — SiewarPs Mem, of Hum&yiUb 

the road, and one of them wountlod p. 23., slightly modided tmm the 
Myras Yidgir with an arrow: ott original, Abttifatl muAm the ftiit 
which the Myraa said to the firince blows procood from Yddgdr, 

Asked, * t>o you go on and puttlidi 
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going. “ It is from such want of co-operation among chap. v. 
you,” said YddgAr Ndsir Mi'rza indignantly, “ that we 
are brought to the state in which we are ; and still 
you are not corrected.” These words produced an 
altercation, and some blows of a whip followed on both 
sides. Yddgdr and Hindal Mirza then attacked the 
villagers, and put many of them to the sword. Mirza 
Askeri’s conduct on this occasion gave great offence to 
the Emperor. From this place Uumayun posted on 
to Agra.* 

At Agra, Huniiivun found little to console him. The Hearriw 
quarrels of the brothers and their mutual jealousies had 
thrown every thing into disorder. The whole govern- 
ment and army were disorganised. Kamran, when he 
set out from Agra, Itad induced st)me of the officers of 
government, and a great portion of the garrison, to 


accompany Inm to the Pcaijiil). The country had been 
drained of troops to fortn the Kn ftriny, the 

greater part of whicdi had perished iy^ ^^’^nnges, or by 
the sword of the .\fghans. while the^.. ‘ ty remainder 


was disjjersed in tlight. There was, therefore, no con- 
siderable force in reserve to form the nucleus of a new 


army. Nor did any means e.\ist of calling out, in this 
emergency, the naticmal resources that were still left. 
The nobles were discontented ; the jx;asantry, a prey to 
misrule and anarchy ; the Afghans hard in pursuit. 
The Em}>eror, without entering the city, alighted in the 
suburbs at the house f of Syed Uuf iu-ed-din, a very 
learned and eminent Sufi di>ctor, who, like many of the 
distinguished divines of his time, had a high reputation 
for political sagacity. As circumstances were urgent, 
Hindal Mirza was sent with his followers into the fort to 


• f* 47- that iu the late battle he «aw a 

t The AkbenUma (f. 47-) makes troop of derwishe* attack bis lines, 

ibii iriill take place the morning: and not desist till they had broken 

liAtf llQtii4yttn*s arrival- The Ni* through them. This of course iif-» 
a4bn4ma(t94.) a*terf» that, in this ferret! to something supenuttumb 
eonrersadon, Hum&yun affirmed 
vnr.. IT. o 
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bring off the Eraperor’s mother, sisters and femily,1»fth 
their domestics, aW|l Such part of their treasure and 
jewels as they Avere -able' to remove. The Syed, mean- 
while, placed before the Emperor, bread, melons, and 
such homely fare as his house at the moment afforded^ 
and soothed his mind by moral and religious reflections 
on the instability of fortune. Having breakfasted, the 
Emperor consulted him as to the practicability of de- 
fending Agra. From this attempt the Syed strongly 
dissuaded him, as being hopeless, and advised him to 
hasten forward to Lahur, where his brother Kamrdn’a 
power was still unbroken. When tlie Emperor de- 
parted, he presented him Avith a Ixorse richly caparisoned, 
and gaA-e him his blessing. Humdyun, now abandom 
ing his capital, rode off to Sikri.* He Avas soon after^ 
followed and joined by Hindal AA'ith the household. 

Humayun had not been long at Si'kri, in his father 
Baber’s garden, Avhen an arrow discharged from an 
eminence by an unkiioAAm hand, fell close by his side. 
Haider Mirza and an oflicer, Avho AA’cre sent to discover 
•whence the arroAV proceeded' both returned wounded. 
Apprehensive of treachery, ho proceeded on his route 
to Delhi. He seems to have been in an irritable state, 
and had but fcAv .\mirs left along Avith him. One of 
them, Mir Fakr Ali, happening to ride on before him 
on the road, Humliyun called out angrily, “ It Avas ly 
thy advice that I passed tlie Oanges. Better would it 
have been that thou hadst perished there than that this 
should happen, (jo immediately, and leave me.” Fakr 
Ali fell back.f The Emperor liad not a more faithful 
or zealous serA'ant than the Mir, Avho died soon after 
on the road to Sirhend. , 

But the Emperor Avas not doomed to retmit in quiet. 
Hardly had he reached his ground at the first stagey ^ 
Bijuna on the banks of the Kanbir, when Askeri 

• Jwber, c. 5 . ; Akberntoia, f Jouher, e. 6. ; AkbcrMbSi, 
C 47. f. 47, 
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ai‘ilVed frith information that Mir Fierfd Ghr, who had 
b€^ sent in pursuit of then\ by Shir Shah, was fast 
approaching. The Mirza, therefore, advised Humayun 
to renew his march without losing a moment, offering, 
with the few troops still left, to cover his retreat. All 
was now unseemly trepidation. “ In consequence of 
this advice,” says Jouher, “ the (Emperor) mounted 
his horse and set oflT, but the followers were throfvn 
into the greatest alarm, not kiiowing what to do. No 
one attempted to assist another; the son paid no at- 
tention to his father, nor the father to the son, but each 
person endeavoured to conceal whatever valuables he 
had, and to make his escape ; and, to add to their dis- 
tress, a very heavy rain fell. In short, God preserve 
us from seeing such another day.” * The Emperor, 
struck with the misery and dismay of liis followers, seems 
at length to have thought of conducting his retreat 
with some degree of method. He ordered the troops 
to halt ; divided them into different columns. He him- 
self led the advance ; Ilindal had the right, Yadgdr 
Ndsir the left, and the other Amirs brought up the 
rear. “ It was ordered,” continued Jouher t, “ that if 
any person went before the Emperor, he should be 
punished, and his house plundered.” 

Huiniiyun at length reached Delhi, Avhere, on the 
25th of May, he was joined by Kiisiin llusein Sultan 
Uzbek, and several other Amirs. Hindal and Askeri 
now took leave to proceed to their jagirs, the one to 
Alwar, the other to Sambhal, for the purpose of making 
some hasty arrangements on the spot. The Emperor 
did not venture to prolong his stay in the ancient 
capital of the kingdom, and on the 27th, only ten days 
after the decisive battle, he left it. On the 29th, 
Hindal Mirza and Haider Mirza rejoined him at the 
village of Rahtak, where he halted next day. Thence, 

* Sttwfurt'f Jottbefs Memotn, t Jouher, from tlw originaL 

p. S4». 
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paj^d to meet the common enemy. The condu,ct of 
Kiimr&n at this crisis was unkind to his b^otlfer, and 
ruinous to the family. His situation was certainly 
very trying. He Avas placed between two dangers, and 
hardly knew Avhether most to dread his brother or 
Shir Shah. He saw that the hereditary claims of the 
former might be employed to wrest from him the 
whole of his extensive dominions, which stretched from 
Persian Khor/isan and the Helmend, to the Satlej and 
Hissar-Firdza. The utmost success of the former would 
be confined to the conquest of the Penjab, leaving 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar untouched. Hence his 
energies appeared to be paralysed, and he Avas evidently 
more anxious to keep under lus brother Ilumdyun and 
his dreaded pi’etensions, than to meet and repel the 
Afghans. Could the brothers have trusted each other, 
and combined to act as their common interest required, 
much might still have been eflected ; but there Avas no 
sympatliy among them, no mutual confidence. All Avas 
suspicion, jealousy, and distrust. 

The Afghans continued to advance. When their 
entrance into the Penjab avius known, the brothers, and 
such of the Amirs as ha<l followed them, or Avere on the 
spot, held many consultations, to Avhieli the most emi- 
nent of the holy men, Avho then tlourishctl in that 
country, Avere invited, that they might at once add 
solemnity to the council by their presence, and enlighten 
it by their Avisdom. Terms were finally agreed to, 
after much discussion, and a regular treaty of alliance 
and concord concludi;d between the j)rinces, and sealed 
and Avitne.sscd by all the assembly. Put signatures and 
seals were vain, Avhere confidence and unity of purpose 
were Avanting. Xeither adversity, nor the progress of 
events not to be mistaken, could teach them the most 
obvious lessons of prudence. Each still urged on a 
separate project of his oavu. Ilumayun, who had been 
the greatest sufferer, enforced the necessity of una- 
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niniity, and the mischiefs of discord. But his past 
succes* aitd conduct were not such as to make them 
turn to him with much hope, as the leader of a con- 
federacy. Kamrdn Mi'rza, who, from the first, betrayed 
the general cause, and consulted only his own indi- 
vidual interest, was anxious chiefly for the speedy 
breaking up of the congress, that the princes might 
separate, and he himself be at liberty to proceed to 
Kdbul. He, therefore, proposed to retreat from Ldhiir, 
as soon as it was attacked, into the neighbouring hill- 
country ; and he undertook to convey the families of 
his brothers and of their adherents into the highlands 
of Kdbul, above the passes, where they would be safe ; 
after which he engaged to return, and join his brothers. 
Hindal Mi'rza and Viulgar Nasir Mi'rza had a plan of 
their own. They recommended an attack upon the 
fort and territory of Bheker on the Indus; after con- 
quering which, they aflirined that it would be no diflBl- 
cult matter to invade and subdue Gujrdt ; and, aided 
by the wealth of that kingdom, to resume operations 
with a powerful force, in the very heart of Hindustdn. 
The plan of Haider Mi’rza was different still. His 
thoughts were turned towards Kashmir, which he- had 
once already overrun, and with wliich he was well ac- 
quainted. He advised the princes to occupy and fortify 
the skirts of the hill-countrv between Sirhend and 
Sarang, and undertook within two months to be in pos- 
session of Kashmir, whither their families could be 
sent as a place of safety, for which no situation could 
be better fitted. In support of his opinion he main- 
tained that it would take Shir Shah at least four months 
to bring on to the hill-country his carriages and artil- 
lery, on which he chiefly relied ; and that, should the 
Afghans attempt to follow them among the mountains, 
theii? army, in a short time, would be completely 
ruined.* 
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All these deliberations, however, ended without 
leading to any combined plan of operation, o Bfumdyun 
did not possess the qualities that command at once 
respect and confidence. Each of the princes was led to 
■pursue schemes of his own, and becanie an adventurer 
on his own account. The genius of Haber had.de- 
scended on none of his sons. K^tnrdn, on whom every 
thing depended, was resolved to admit of no competitor 
in his dominions ; and, at tlie very moment wlien he 
signed the treaty witli the other princes, and joined in 
their deliberations, regardless of his oaths, was carrying 
on an underhand correspondence with their inveterate 
enemy, Shir Shah, f or that jnirpose he had secretly 
sent Kdzi Abdalla, his Sadr or Chief -Fudge, to en- 
deavour to oTiter into a treaty with the Afghdn, hoping 
to confirm his own independence and power, by an al- 
liance with the common eiK*my. lie instructed his 
envov' to assure Shir Shah, that, if left in jtossession of 
the Penjal), he was rea<ly to evince his gratitude by 
rendering him the mo.xt important services.* 

Shir Shah halted for some time at Delhi, highly de- 
lighted with his success, and unwilling, by an impru- 
dent advance, to hazard any portion of wdmt he had 
gained. He heard with some alarm of the a.ssemblage 
at LahiVr, and was apprehen.sive of its consequences. 
The arrival of the Sadr was, therefore, to him a most 
pleasing occurrence, ft relieved him from great anxiety. 
He gave him a gracious reception, learned with rapture 
the divisions that pj'evailed among the Mirzns, and 
readily promised Kiimran all that he a.sked. The 
Sadr, probably anxious to expel Ilunu'iyun from the 
Penjdb, pressed SIn'r Shah to advance without delay 
towards Ldhiir; and the king .soon .sent him back, ac- 
companied by an ambassador, who ha.i instructions 
carefully to mark the real state of affairs, and to re- 

* AkbernaniA, f. 48, ; Jouher, c, 0 ,; T«r, Nlxmni. f„ 188. 

ui-Tow4r£kh, f, 2C>0* 8ee ftito 
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tuffi and report what he saw. Kdtnrdn made every chap, y : 
thing be conducted as if this mission had been to the 
Emperor. The ambassador was introduced to a public 
audience of Humdyun, with much pomp, in a royal 
garden at Ldhiir, when Kamrdn entertained the Em- 
peror and his brothers at a grand festival ; the whole 
population of the city being called out to witness the 
entry and the reception. But the real business was 
transacted with Kdinran himself at a private nocturnal 
conference. The Sadr was once moi-e sent back, with 
new instructions, and again meeting Shir Shah, who by enter* the 
this time had advaiiced to the banks of the Biah river 
near Sultanpiir, encouraged him to cross it. Mozeflfer 
Turkoman, who had been left to defend the passage, 
was unable to resist the force opposed to him, and soon 
after arrived at Liihiir, bringing information that Shir 
Shah had forced his way over, and secured a position 
on the right bank, in spite of all the opposition he could 
offer; was bringing the rest of his troops across, and 
might soon be expected to arrive in sight of Lahiir. 

There was now no longer room for delay. Whether Th*; im- 
Kdmran was overreached by Shir Shah, or whether he ^‘nyq«its 
had privately consente<l to surrender to him all the 
Penjdb, it is diflicult to determine. The former sup- 
position is most probable. At all events no attempt at 
resistance was made. The Ihnperor and the Mir/as Jemadi u. 
instantly abajuloned Laluir, crossed the Biivi, which October ai. 
happened to be fordable, and hastened towards the 
Chenab. Kfunran conveyed his followers and his pro- 
perty across in boats. The princes were at that moment 
on such bad terms with etich other, that some of IIu- 
raayun’s counsellors advised him, as the otdy way to 
render the army unanimous and etlicient, to make away 
wiih Kamran, who was evidently intriguing to depose 
him. But this proposal the Emperor at once rejected. 

“ No,” he replied, in the style of his country, *• never, 
for the vanities of this perishable world, will 1 imbrue 
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my hands in the blood of a brother, but will for ever 
remember the dying words of our respected* parent 
(Biber), who said to me, ‘O, Humdyun! beware! 
teware 1 Do not quarrel with your brothers, nor even 
form any evil intentions towards them ? ’ These words 
are engraved on my heart, never to be erased.” 

Hum^yun, in the exigency in which he was placed, 
had resolved to adopt the plan proposed by Haider 
Mirza, and to attempt the conquest of Kashmir. After 
crossing the Ravi, he marched on to the town of 
Haz4ra, which he reached in the morning. Here he 
was informed that Kaniran, with his troops and fob 
lowers all in arms, was marcliing right towards him. 
The Emjwror’s followers offered to arm also to repel 
any aggression, but lie forbade them, and waited the 
issue. Kaniran, on coming up, sat down beside him, 
when they conversed for about an hour. The Mtnss 
said, that from the instant he had last set out for 
Hindustan, so incessant had been his occujiations, that 
he had enjoj’eil no interval of rest, and that his fol- 
lowers also were quite exhau^ted. lie, therefore, found 
it necessary to use his endeavours to put his affairs on 
a proper footing, and to recruit hi.s force, and asked the 
Emjieror’s leave to proceed to Kabul for that purpose, 
promising to return as soon as that object was eflected. 
Humdyun assented, witli prayers for his safety and 
success, after which the brothers separated. Humayun 
then continued his march, and halted about four kos 
further on ; when he got notice that Ilindal Mirza, 
Yadgar Mirza, and Kasim Hu-sein Sultan Uzbek, had 
been induced by Ileg Mirak to set out on their proposed 
attempt on Gujnit. Many of the Euqieror’s follower, 
upon this, deserted and Joined them. Hindars party 
marched down the Penjab towards the Buittch country. 

Humayun, tims abandoned by two of his brothers, 


Sa>wart‘ii Juuhrr, p. 2(i. ; Akbarnima, t. 48. 
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l^tened 'forwaj’d to join tus cousin, Haider Mirza*, in OHiP. v. 
the projected ^expedition against Kashmir. 

It is necessary shortly to advert to the state of 
parties in that country. When Kdtnrdn marched from Becmt 
the Penj4b for the purpose of recovering Kandahar 
from the Persians, it has been mentioned that he left 
Haider* Mirza in charge of Lahur. At that time several 
nobles of Kashmir, who were discontented with the 
reigning prince of that kingdom, waited on Haider 
Mfrza, who had formerly commanded in Kashmir, and 
attempted, through his influence, to obtain from K4mr4n 
a body of troops with which to dethrone the present 
ruler, and restore themselves to their country, from 
which they were exiled, Haider Mirza, who, from the 
incidents of his past life, took a lively interest in the 
affairs of Kashmir, entered warmly into their views; 
but, in spite of all his exertions, was, from various cir- 
cumstances, always prevented from procuring for them 
the assistance they desired, while Kainran remained at 
Ldhiir. 

Afterwards, when that prince was lying at Agra, 

Haider Mirza succeeded in prevailing u[x>n him to send 
Bdba Jujkeh, one of his oflicers, to attempt the adven- 
ture along witli the exiic<l nobles. But so dilatory 
was the general in his motions that, before he reached 
the scene of action, the news of Huinayun's defeat at 
Chonsa arrived, .an event which witlulrew the attention 
of the Mirzas from distant exjieilitionsy and turned it 
to providing for their immediate safety. The attempt 
on Kashmir was tlierefore susjK'nded, and the exiled 
nobles were placed in the Xoiisliehr and Kajwarif ter- 
ritory, in the opening of the mountains between the 
Penjab and Kashmir, to wait lK,-tter times. 

The exiles, however, never ceased from urging Haider 
Minsa to sup[>ort their interests ; and after Hiudcr 


* Hauler wan the ui»tcnud cousiu of Baber. 
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changed Kdmrdn’s service for that of Humdytln, he had 
regularly communicated their letters to fhe Emperor, 
who, in his present distress, seeing nothing better to 
be done, agreed, .with their assistance, to attempt the 
conquest of Kashinir. He had, therefore, sent forward 
Haider Mirza, with such of his troo])s as were willing 
to join in the enterprise, to Noushehr, which was the 
most practicable road into the mountain-circled valley, 
and where he could see and confer with the exiled and 
the discontented Kashmirian nobles. Haider was to be 
joined by Sekander Topchi, who had a considerable 
jdgir in that quarter, and by his followers ; and in ad- 
dition to these, Khwiija Kilan Beg, one of Kdmrdn’s 
principal Amirs, was to meet them with a reinforce- 
ment. On hearing of the Khwi'ija’s arrival at Noushehr, 
Huinayun himself was to join them, and the expedition 
was to enter the hills. 

The accounts of what ha[)j)ene(l at this period of 
alarm are very uncertain and contradictory. Jt would 
appear, however, that Kamran Mirza, who retired by 
way of Bhira, contrived t*) thwart the jdans of Hu- 
mdyun. Khwaja Kilan, who probably governed the 
Bhira country, had written, both to Kamran and to 
Humdyun, with assurances of his fidelity and attach- 
ment. On hearing of the advance of the Afghans 
within thirty kos of Lalnir, and of the flight of the 
flmperor and Kamran towanls Bhira, he had hastened 
from Sidlkot, Mdiere he wa.s, to meet them at Bhira. 
Humayun, on his part, hud set out for that town, 
eager to meet the Khwaja. It was about afternoon 
praj'^ers when he reached the Jelem, which was much 
swollen. Anxious to cross, lie <lesired Terdi Beg to 
lead the way, and to spur his hoi*8e into the river. The 
horse swam awhile, hut turned round, ojkI could not 
be made to go on. Determined to force his way, Hu- 
mayun caused an elephant to be driven into the stroarn, 
and then plunged in on horseback, and followed it 
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acritMs. He thus crossed with forty men about evening 
prayers; They rode all night without stopping, and 
arrived next morning at the town of Bhira. Here he 
found that they had been anticipate^, by Kdmrdn, who 
had already seized Khwdja Kilan in his house, and 
thus secured his services. While irritated by this 
sudden* disappointment, and his brother’s breach of 
faith, Jabar Kuli Korchi, an officer of his guard, of- 
fered to him to lay violent hands on Kamrdn. “ No,” 
said HumAyun, among whose faults cruelty was not 
one : “ No ; 1 refused to slay him at Lahur, and I will 
not do it here.” He could not, however, remain where 
he was, nor could he perhaps, with safety, venture to 
push on to Noushehr. lie resolved at once to turn 
back, and riding, without halt, down the banks of the 
river, by noon next day he reached Khushdb, where he 
was •well received by Husein Sultan, the governor of 
the district.* 

The Emperor, confounded and perplexed by these 
untoward events, renounced altogetlier the plan of pro- 
ceeding to Kashmir, and resolved to join Hindal and 
Yiidgur Mirza in their expedition again Bheker. Haider 
Mirza meanwhile, adhering to his original purpose, 
though deprived of the assistance of Sekander Topchi, 
who retired into the mountains of Sarang, as well as of 
Klnvaja Kihin’s co-operutioti, penetrated the mountain 
passes of Kashmir, and, as will hereafter be mentipiied, 
was, on the 22d November, less than three weeks after 
this time, acknowledged in the capital of Kashmir, as 
sole ruler of the kingdom, without a battle. 

Hum/iyun left Khushah the morning after his arrival, 
along ■with the governor, who agreed to accompany 
him, and hud procecdetl about six kos, when he reached 
a narrow pass beyond which the road divides, one 
branch leading to Multan, the other to Kdbul. It 

• Jouher* c. 7. (’ompare Ak- f. 188.^ Tabak. Akberi^ f, 
bem&mft, f, 48., and Tir. 
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happi^ed that he and his brother Kdmr&n came to the 
entrance of the defile at the very same time. The 
Emperor wished to enter it first, but Kdmrdn, who 
now threw off the mask, refused to give way, sayings 
he was determined to take the lead. Humdyun was 
much irritated, and the followers of the princes pre- 
paring to assert the right of their masters by force, the 
affair bore a threatening aspect, when Mir Abul-Bakd, 
a man noted for his sanctity, who belonged to Kdm- 
rdn’s court, riding up to the Mirza, remonstrated with 
him on his conduct. 'I'he Mirza was brought to ac- 
quiesce, and the Emperor, passing on first, took the 
Multin road; after Avhich Kamran following, turned 
off for EAbul. It was observed that Kamran was ac- 
companied by bis brother Askeri ; and he was soon 
after joined by the restless Muhammed Sultan Mirza 
and his sons, Ulugh and Shah Mirzas, from Mv' bi. 
The family had no sooner heard of the dispersion of 
the Emperor and his brothers, than they resolved to 
attach themselves to Kamran, and overtook him on the 
banks of the Indus. 

After some days’ inarch down the desert that lies 

♦ V 

between the Chenab and the Sind, the Emperor arrived 
at Gul-Baliich, where he received information that 
Hindal and Yfidgdr N.^isir Mirzas, who had preceded 
him in the same route, had been attacked and inter- 
rupted by the Baliiches, a barbarous and hardy race 
spread over all that country, who would not suffer the 
Mirzas to jiroceed on their route. Here HumAyun 
halted his little force. It appears that the, Mirzas, who 
had left Ldhdr and cro-ssed the Bdvi along with the 
Emperor, after separating from him near Hazdra, had 
marched down info the Multan territory. Their ran- 
gers* soon after fell in with a party of Afghans who 
escorted Kdzi Abdalla, the Sadr, K^mrdn’s envoy, to 


• KerSimUn. 
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Shif Shah. The Sadr was then probably retaming 
from a secret mission to the Afghdn camp, and on his 
way to meet his master. They were all taken and 
brought to the camp of the Mirzas. .The Afghans were 
put to death ; and the Kdzi saved at the intercession 
of a friend.* The march of the Mirzas through the 
western desert lasted twenty days, during which period 
they were subject to the greatest fatigue, and to suflfer- 
ing and danger of every description. The Baliiches 
already occupied these wastes, and were in possession 
of the few strong positions within their bounds, so that 
they were able to cut the wanderers off from water and 
provisions : and so determined was the opposition which 
they made to the progress of the Mirzas that, harassed 
and in despair at the increasing difficulties which they 
daily encountered, the princes were forced to retrace 
their steps, and were now actually on their Avay back. 
The Emperor, while at Gul-Baluch, hearing a kettle- 
drum in the desert, sent out to discover whence the 
sound proceeded, and found that it was from the camp 
of Hindal and Yadgar, which was pitched only two or 
three kos off. He sent forward the reverend Mir Abul- 
Bakd, who had left Kamnin, and joined him, after the 
occurrence at the defile. The holy man, who had au- 
thority to invite the Mirzas to join the Emperor, w'as 
successful in his mission, and brought them back with 
their followers; after which, both the little bands, 
having once more united, advanced in conjunction on 
their march. 

Before the Emperor, attended by the Mirzas, set out 
from Gul-Baliich, an alarming report reached them, 
that Khowas Khan, the Afghdn general, had been sent 
in pursuit of the ICmperor, and was only twenty kos 
distant. Humdyun ]>repai’ed for battle, few as his 
numbers comparatively were, but was soon relieved by 
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intelligence that Khowds Khan had halted, and seemed* 
to have abandoned the pursuit. That distinguished 
officer, having pushed on to Multdn, finding his enemy 
totally dispersed, and being unable to get any intelli- 
gence of the Emperor or the ]\Iirzas, had retired for the 
purpose of rejoining the main body of the Afghan army. 
The belief of his vicinity, however, quickened the move- 
ments of the Emperor’s army, wlvo liastened along once 
more on their dreary and painful route towards Ifch, 
over against which town, after many sufi’erings from 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, they at length halted, on 
the banks of the Ohenab, which, after receiving the 
waters of the Satlej aiul Ih'ah, is known by the name of 
the Gara. 

When Ilunniyun approached the territories of Bakh- 
shui Langa, who was one of the great chieftains of the 
country, and whose tribe, in times not long past, had 
given sovereigns to Multan, he was anxious to avert op- 
position in passing through his country, and especially 
in crossing the Gara. For that purpose, he sent for- 
ward a mission, who bore a firman conferring on the 
Langa the high title of Khan .lehan ; and a khilat, 
composed, junong other articles, of a dress of honour, 
a horse-tail standard, shield and kettle-drum, with four 
elephants. The Emperor recpiired the Langa, on his 
part, to furnish grain for the supply of the camp, and 
boats for crossing the river, liakh.shui, who dreaded 
his uninvited guests, seem.s to have conducted himself 
with great caution and prudence ; did not wait on the 
Emf>eror, but sent supj)lie8 for present use, accompanied 
by suitable presents, lie, at the same time, encour- 
aged merchants to proceed to the sutt’ering camp with* 
necessaries of all kinds for sale, and furnished boats by 
which the Em|>eror was enabled to pass the Gara. Aftea* 
accomplishing the passage of that river, near Uch, he 
moved down the left bank of the Indus to Bheker, the 
territory of which he reached iti the end of January, 
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A. D. 1541. There he encamped at the town of Lohri, chap. v. 
on the left bank of the river, near the city and fortress reach 
of Bheker, which filled the small island in the middle 
of the stream, the opposite bank being occupied by the 
town of Sakar.* 

Humdyun, for several years to come, does not re- P«sent 
appear on the theatre of India. He was now completely past career 
driven out of the empire left him by his father, and was 
not permitted to enter, even as a guest, the wide extent 
of dominions still enjoyed by his younger brother, and 
of which he was liege lord. His fortune, during the 
ten years that had elapsed since he mounted the throne, 
had been various. He had conquered the kingdoms 
of Malwa and of Gujriit, and had been expelled from 
them. Ho h.ad conquered the kingdom of Bengal, and 
had been compelled to abandon it. These conquests, 
effected by tlie superior military skill, and the greater 
vigour of mind of his brave Tiirki and Moghul troops, 
and their veteran leaders, seem to have been lost chiefly 
by the want of any well-combined general plan of 
operations. In his advance into Gujnit and Bengal, 
every obstacle gave way before the fury of his attack. 

But when in jiossession of the object of his ambition, he 
found that he Imd gained nothing. He totally failed 
in securing the fruits of his victory. No sufficient 
army of reserve, or of communicati<m, supported the 
victorious troops. M’herever the imj)erial camp moved, 
all, at first, was conquest and glory. But as the govern- 
ment was essentially military, on the army all depended : 
any disaster to it was ruin to the government. The 
change of dynasty was still so recent, that a most 
wakeful and patient superintending policy would have 

• The chief authorities for these army reach Bheker, Ramzan 26. 
trtnftaclions are the Akberniima, Ymigar Nfisir Mirza led the advance 
flp, 47 — 4}), ; Joulier, c. 7. ; Fe- of the imperial army, m td perhaps 
rUhta, vol. ii, pp. 90, 91. ; Ta- arrived two days before the main 
rikh-e-Sind, if. 151 — 154..; Khafi body, 

Khan. The Tar. Sind, inakts the 
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been indispensably requisite in every quarter. The 
empire had really, as yet, attained no unity, and it had 
little of what can be called political, or civil, organiza- 
tion ; so that the government- took its colour entirely 
from the character of the person at its head. The want 
of a grand superintending mind was soon felt. There 
was no adequate provision for the regular administra- 
tion of affairs in the provinces ; no effective system of 
mutual support among the officers of the empire. The 
head of the government had not the weight of character 
which inspired awe or reverence. Revolt early began 
to appear in different quarters ; and that not merely 
among the Afghiins, burning to recover their lost 
greatness, hut among the chief nohles of the imperial 
court itself. The empire of the great Ihiber was in 
danger of falling to |)ieces. 'I’lie discord of the brothers 
completed the mischief; for the leading Amirs, seeing 
no hopes of retrieving affairs by adliering to the Em- 
j)cror, who, brave and accomplislied as he was, was 
reffarded with no confidence, had lost heart, even before 
they were dispersed by' the last decisive discomfiture. 
It was not yet fifteen years since the defeat and death 
of Ibriihim Sliah, from which event the overtlirow of the 
Afghan, and the rise of the Taimuriair, dyna.sty in India 
maybe dated. < )f these fifteen years, tlie vigorous govern- 
ment of Ihiber occupied only five; the other ten were 
filled by the indolent and thonght]es.s misrule of his 
son. There had not been much time to ctnisolidate the 
influence of tlie new race, i heir power still remained 
entirely military; so that, when the army of the Ttirki 
monarch was dispersed, and his cainj* taken at Kanauj, 
the authority of the family of llaher seetned to be 
rooted out from Indi-.i for ever. 

Shir Shah, whose succes.s made him the represen- 
tative of the Afglnin race, and whose abilities rendered 
him worthy of the trust, lo.st no time in pursuing hi.9 
advantage. Though the Afghiins had been routed in 
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battle, and driven to the extremities of the empire by 
the great Bdber ; yet they had so long previously held 
power and sovereignty in India ; they were so numer- 
ous there, as so many of their race had resorted to that 
country in pursuit of fortune and of subsistence, and 
settled in it : and so many of them, for several reigns, 
had held all the great offices of the kingdom, and 
numerous rich jdgirs and estates in every part of the 
land, that their power and influence were much deeper 
rooted, and better established, than it was possible for 
the authority of their Tiirki rivals to be, in the few 
years they had enjoyed it. The Afghan power, though 
broken for the moment, could still, by a skilful hand, 
be speedily repaired. The interest of a rich, powerful, 
and numerous class of brave men was at stake ; and 
every arm w'as prepared to aid the hero, who was 
struggling to raise their nation once more to the 
eminence from which it had fallen, and to hurl de- 
struction on the hated invaders, whose success must 
infallibly wrest from the whole Afghiin ])opulation of 
India, not their political power only, but their very 
estates and property, and, what was ecpially dear to 
them, the importance individually enjoyed by the 
meanest Afghan, as belonging to the dominant race. 
All of these, delighteil with the rising prospects of Shir 
Shah, now flocked to his standard, and hailed him as 
the restorer of their glory, of their power, and of the 
Afgluin ascendency. 
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SECTION I. 

first residence in SIND. 

STATE OF SIND 0\ TIIF, AKRIVAL OF HI MAVVN. CONDTCT OF 81IAII 

HISKIN, — m MATIN AT IJoHJU. HT8 lol.I.oWKUS DKTACJirU OVF.R 

TIfF 0»lNTn\. DlSTHFSs IN lfl> CAMI*. UK SENDS ENVOYS TO 

MIAIl m SKIN — WHO rHoCUASTlNATES, AND ATTEMI'TS TO INDUCE 

UCMAltN TO LEAVE vMNU. IirMAWN LAIS S1E<;E TO BlIEKFUL 

SCARCITY IN I FFEK SIND. III MAY I N AT THE ( AMD OF IIINDAL. 

ins MAURIAOE TO AKIiEKs MiOHElL — HE UFTI UNS TO IllS CAMP. 

INTENDED DESERTION of HIN1>AL, FUFAENTED RY THE F.MPEROR’s 
CONCESSK»NS. — DISMISSAL or SIIAH HUSEIn’s ENVOY. — IIUlliYUN 

ADVANCES TO SEHWAN. DEhCUII*T10N OF SEII\V.(n, TO WHICH HE 

LAYS SIEGE. APl’KOACJI < »F SHAH III SEIN. DIFFICULTIES OF THE 

SlKGi:, AND DESERTIONS FROM JUK IMPERIAL CAMP. PR^K^RESS OF 

THE SIEGE OF BHEKEIL — IICMAY UN I RGES IUM>AL TO ACT AGAINST 

fiHAII III SKIN. — DEFECTION OF 1 AIHi (ll nXsIU HIEZA SHAH 

HUSEIN SEIZES THE EMI KUOlt’s ELOilLLA. 111 mXyUK RETREATS 

FROM SEHWAN WITH TIU: LOSS OF HIS BA<;t;AGE. REACHES ROUlU, 

AND CR^^SSES THE INDUS. — CONDUCT OF YADgAil — DISORGANIZATION 

OF HUmAyUN’S forces. — THREATENED ATTACK OP yAdoXiI. DE- 

ftl’ONDENCY OF IIUmXyI.V, WHO RETREATS TO THE DESF.RT OF 

mXrwXr. 

When Iluniayun, driven first from Ilindust<ln, and 
afterwards from the Pcnjnb, resolved to try his fortune 
on the Lower Indus, he hud not long left Uch, in his 
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lisastrous flight, before he reached the dominions of chap.^l 
3hah Husein Mi'rza, the ruler of Sind. That prince, 
though he had been forced to relinquish Multan, after 
laying conquered it from the Langas, as has been Humiyun. 
nentioned, was still the undisputed ruler of Upper and 
Lower Sind, or of Bheker and Tatta, and his dominions 
extended along the Indus, from the sea nearly to Uch. 

To the east of the Indus, the country, wherever the 
(vaters of that river or its branches were found, was 
rich, and seems to have been fairly peopled. The more 
desert portions, as far as the borders of the Rdjput 
states, were inhabited by various tribes, chiefly Baliiches. 

On the west of the river, and above Tatta, the Lakki 
hills and the Baliich mountains enclosed Sehwan, Bdgh- 
bdn, and Dadar with the present Shikarpiir, all of 
which acknowledged Sliah Husein as their prince. 

Though he had professed to be dependent on Bfiber, 
the dependence was little more than nominal, and he 
governed bis dominions uncontrolled, as an absolute 
sovereign. 

Shah Husein was a man of groat talent and sagacity, 
and the events that had been recently passing in Hin- 
dustan did not escai)e his attention. Wlien Humayun 
was at the height of his power, and had overrun Gujrat, 

Husein had sent Mir Anka Arghun, as his ambassador, 
to congratulate the Emperor on hi.s conquests. The 
ambassador, who cast a keen eye on what was passing 
around him, reported to his master that such avus the 
negligence of Ilutmiyun, and such the arrogance of his 
officers, that it was impossible that affairs could con- 
tinue long to go on, as they were doing.* Events jus- 
tified the prediction. The (lefcat of llunniyun, however, 
and more especially liis subsequent expulsion from his 
Indian dominions, filled Shah Husein Avith uneasy conduct of 
apprehensions, as he had just reason to look for a vbit i^in. 

^ Tar, Sinil, f, l,V.2. 
r 3 
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of at least some portion of the fugitives. He had com- 
mitted the charge of Upper Sind, and of the island 
fortress of Bheker, to Sultan Mahmiid Bhekeri, with 
instructions, if invaded, to lay waste the country before 
the invaders, to leave them nothing but a desert on 
every side, and to defend himself in his castle to the 
last extremity. As Huinsiyun advanced, these orders 
were punctually executed. On both sides of the river, 
from Uch to Bheker, and, at a later time, from Bheker 
nearly to Schwan, the cattle were driven away, the 
forage or grain i*emoved or burnt, the inhabitants com- 
pelled to migrate, and the villages destroyed. 

Humayun left I'ch about the beginning of January, 
A. D. 1541, and on the 2Gth of the same month, in spite 
of the difficulties which he encountered, reached Lohri, 
and was waited upon by .some individuals of the l>a- 
richa and Sefiiini tribes, who had remained in the town. 
Next day he moved to the Mirza’s College, and the day 
after to the delightful garden, or Charbugh, of Bal^erlu, 
which ho made his head (piarters while he remained in 
that vicinity. 

Lohri, or Kohri *, is sittiated on a high flint rock on 
the left bank of the Indus, opposite to the celebratcil 
fort of Bheker, which ri.scs near it from a rocky island 
in the centre of the river, 'i'his islanel had, some years 
before, been strongly fortified by Shah llusein, and 
more recently had l»ecn supplied, not only with a strong 
garrison, but with provisions and warlike stores suf- 
ficient to enable it to maintain a long siege. “ The 
island fortress of Bheker,’’ says a late traveller f, “is 
built upon an oval flint rock, three quarters of a mile 
in circumference, which divides a stream eight hundred 
yards in width. The fort it.self is strongly built, but it 
is overhxiked by the bank, upon which stands the town 

• The oltW wriu^n* ill general call + ( Overbni! Journ^^y^ 

this town liohri ; in titcHUrii liineK voL ii. |l 
it h alwiiyh calletl Hohri. 
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of Rohri. It commands the river, and all boats, that chap, l 
pass up and down the river, pay a toll.” Still farther 
to secure his position, Sultan Mahmiid had ordered all 
the boats and other craft on the river to be seized, and 
moored under the walls of the fort. The gardens at 
which Humayun encamped were about four miles from 
Rohri, and had been formed and ornamented at great 
expense, with all the skill and taste of the age. He 
and his household occupied the palace, with the garden 
in which it was situated ; his chief nobles took pos- 
session of the rich houses that had been built by the 
Arghiin chiefs in the immediate vicinity, while the rest 
of the troops were placed in the neighbourhood, and 
in the grounds, all the way to the town itself, where 
they gladly enjoyed some repose after their long suf- 
ferings.* 

But the life of Ilunuiyun was not doomed to be one hu follow, 
of quiet. It was necessary to make provision for the over the 
support of his followers. In the course of a few days, 

Mirza Ilindal moved with his division four or five kos 
farther down the ri\ er, where he halted, and soon after 
crossed over to the right bank. Y iidgar Niisir Mirza also 
crossed, and encamjied near him. But soon after, for 
the pur{X)Se of e.xtending their quarters, and securing 
a larger supply of provi.sions, Ilindal marched down to 
Pater in the fertile i)rovinoe of Sehwan, and Yadgar to 
Diirbila ; the former fifty, the latter twenty kos below 
Rohri. 

Immediately on his arrival f, tlie Kmix'ror had lost nutressin 
no time in calling upon Sultan Mahmiid, the governor 
of Bheker, to repair to the presence, and to deliver up 
the fort to the imperial oflicers. Sultan Mahmiid re- 
plied, that lie was only a servant of Shah Husein, and 
that, without orders from his master, his duty would not 

• Akbernuma, f. tj). Ikil. f. 179. Juuher, 29., calls 

t Akbernama^ f, ; 'lab. A kb. these towns Pat, in the district t)f 
f. 152.; Tar. Ni4, f. 18S, ; Tar. Suhan (Sehwan), and Bhik* 
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peniut him to comply with either request. As, how- 
ever, a serious scarcity already prevailed in Humdyun’s 
camp, Sultan Mahmiid was induced to send to him, out 
of the provisions laid up in store in the fort, five 
hundred loads of grain, besides other victuals. 

The answer of Sultan Mahmud, from which he ob- 
stinately refused to depart, compelled Humayun to refer 
directly to Shah Husein himself. Without delay he 
deputed* Mir 'I'llher Sadr and Mir Samander, two of 
his confidential servants, to the Mirza, who was then 
at Tatta, desiring them, by every practicable means, 
to gain him to his purpose. He bade them represent 
that the Emperor’s coming to Bhekcr had not been 
optional ; that his object now was, not to interfere with 
Shah Ilusein in the government of Sind, but to proceed 
on to the conquest of (.lujrilt; and he called upon the 
Mirza to come and consult with him in person, on the 
l)est means of invading that country. 

The Mirza received the envoys with every mark of 
honour, and even offered his Majesty the revenues of 
all the country f from Kalikanda to Betura for the 
support of his household: but, on the grand subject of 
their mission, he deferred, from time to time, giving 
them a definitive answer, tliough lie kept their hopes 
alive by the most artful representations. After a delay 
of some months Ilunniyun, whose patience was ex- 
hausted, sent them instructions either to return at once, 
or to let him know distinctly what jirospect they had 
of success. The envoys wrote in return, begging to 
be allowed to remain some little time longer, as they 
entertiiined fair hopes of bringing their negociation to 

• Jouher, c. 8., calls the envoys J They secin to have been rfe- 
Keher Beg Banki, anti Mi'r Taher tainecl upwarrig of aix months; 
Pir-xmia. Tar. Nil. f. 18^. The Tarikb*!!- 

f This seems to be the territory Bt*tlauni says 6ve or six months, 
lying norih-weat of the flan. It is f. 179- 
doubtful if it really belotiged to the 
Mirxa* 
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a favourable issue. But a farther time having elapsed, chap, l 
during which no communication whatever was received * 

from them, and the Emperor’s difficulties increasing 
daily, he despatched orders, commanding the envoys, 
in case Shah Husein refused to accompany them to the 
presence, to return without him. 

On receiving these orders, Mir Samander, one of the 
envoys, prepared to return to Rohri. The Mirza, induce hu- 
seeing that he was unable to create any farther delay, 
and that the li^rnperor’s army had not been broken up 
by famine and disease, as he probably anticipated, now 
attempted to remove IIumAyun from his territories in 
a different manner. Along with Mir Samander he sent, 
as his ambassador, Sheikh Mirak, a man descended of 
the holy Sheikh Puran, whose family was highly re- 
vered by all the Arghiins. This ambassador, who 
(iarried various presents to his Majesty, was desired to 
represent to him that the produce of Bhcker was at aB 
times but scanty, and, far from being adequate to sup- 
port his Majesty and his troops, was hardly enough to 
maintain the inhaliitants of the country ; that, on the 
contrary, should he inarch his army to Chdchkan*, he 
would hnd a rich country, fertile and highly cultivated, 
which could furnish supplies of every kind, to recruit 
and refresh the army after its late marches and fatigue ; 
that, if the imperial army moved to occupy that pro- 
vince, Shah Husein would himself be at hand to assist 
their operations; that Chachkan, from its situation, 
was admirably suited as a place d’armes for an invasion 
of Gujnit, a kingdom which Ilumdyun could reduce 
with ease, and, aided by its wealth, gradually recover 
the whole of iliudustiin. 

These plans of conquest seem to have captivated the 
imagination of Humnyiin, who, at first, gave his assent 

• ChSchkan lic« east of Tatta Burnes’s Narrative of a Visit to 
and west of the Ran, on the eastern Sind ; and Map. Edin. 1831. 
branch of the Indus. Sec James 
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to the ambassador’s proposals. But his ministers viewed 
the matter in a different light. The country of Chdch- 
kin, which lies to the east of Sind, was inhabited by 
some brave tribes, whom Shah Husein had been unable 
to subdue; and must be conquered by the Emperor 
from its present occupants. It bad, indeed, rich fields 
and villages, and was "svatered by branches of the 
Indus, but it possessed no fortress, in which, when the 
army moved forward against Gujrdt, the families and 
heavy baggage of the anny could be deposited, so as 
to be in safety from the attacks of Shir Shah, of Shah 
Husein Mirza himself, or even of the neighbouring 
tribes. They considered the whole proposal as only an 
artifice of the crafty Mirza, to remove the Emperor 
from his territor}-. If Shah Husein was really as de- 
sirous as he pretended to be to serve tlie Emperor, 
why, they said, did he not give hijn adjuission into 
some one of his own strongholds V Mir Samander, who 
had studied the Mirza's character in his court, con- 
firmed this view, by declaring that, in his opinion, Shah 
Husein had really no intention to join tlio Emperor. 
Humayiin having, at length, concurred in this opinion, 
the siege of IJheker was resolved ujmjii, and immediately 
begun. When Shah Husein was told that the Emperor 
had laid siege to Bheker, which, as well as Sehwan, he 
had placed in the best posture of defence, he is said to 
have remarked, that Ijc felt quite at ease on that sub- 
ject ; for that Ilumslyun would not give up the delicious 
garden in which he dwelt, to go to watch the o[x?ration8 
of the siege in the camp over against Bheker ; and that 
his amirs never would take the [)lace ; a prediction which 
Avas fully verified.* 

From the time that the imperial camp reached Ilohri, 
multitudes from different quarters seem to have flocked 


• Akbcraama, f. -t*). ; Tab. Akb. 8.0.; JouhiT, 2 — y. ; Tatikb-«-Sind, 
ff. 151, 152. ; Tar. Nia. IT. 188, ff'. 1.54, 155. 
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to join it. The contest in Hindustin had not beeh chap. i. 
merely between two individuals, Humdyun and Shir 
Shah; it was between two different races, the Turks 
and Afgbdns. When the Emperor and his family were 
expelled, there was no longer any safety in that country 
for his countrymen and adherents. Some accounts 
make the number of persons of every age and sex, who 
now joined the camp, amount to two hundred thousand, 
which has an air of exaggeration.* The influx of a 
very great multitude, however, into a country not 
extensively fertile or well cultivated, and the measures 
resorted to by Shah liuscin for destroying the grain, 
or preventing its transport to the army, joined to a 
bad season, soon aggravated the scarcity, which had 
prevailed from the tirst, into a famine, so that, all around 
Jlhoker, numbers began to perish of hunger.f The 
Emperor opened his treasury to supply the wants of 
his followers, but every thing speedily rose to an ex- 
orbitant price. 

llumih’un had wasted much valuable time, in hopes 
of procuring a favourable answer from Shah Husein. 
llis brother llindal Mi'rza had repeatedly asked his 
permission to attack and occupy the rich province of 
Sehwdn, but was not allowed, that no interruption 
might be offered to the success of the negbeiation, which 
the Emperor had so much at heart. That obstacle 
being now removed, llindal was at length authorized 
to reduce the district, and infonned that the Emperor 
himself would soon visit his camp. Shah Husein, pur- 
suing the same policy ns he had done in regard to 
liheker, had fortified the town of Sehwiin, and now 
ordered the whole surrounding countiy to be laid 
waste. Ilumayun, alarmed by some intimations that 
had reached him, of Ilindars having a design to desert 
from him, and march to Kandahar, quitted for a short 

t A single loaf is said to have 
cost a rnithkal. 


♦ Tar, Siiul, f. 156 . 
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time the gardens of BdberM, in which he had now spent 
five or six monthsj and leaving his army to continue 
the blockade of Bheker, proceeded by Ddrbila, where 
he visited the camp of his cousin, Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza, 
and stayed two days. Three days afterwards he reached 
Pater, which lies about twenty miles west of the Indus, 
and was met by his brother Hindal. 

This visit to Pater is chiefly remarkable for Hu- 
mdyun’s marriage at that place to the mother of the 
illustrious Akber. During the festivities that attended 
the Emperor’s arriv^al, Hindal’s mother, Dilddr Begum, 
gave a grand entertainment, to which all the ladies of 
the court were invited ; and among them was Hamida, 
then only fourteen, the daughter of Sheikh Ali Akber 
Jdmi, Ilindal’s preceptor, llumayun, ca[)tivated with 
her appearance, inquired if she was yet betrothed ; and 
being told that she had been promised, but that the 
ceremony of Ix'trothment had not yet taken place; 
“Then,” said the Em|)eror, “ I will marry her.” Ilindal, 
much offended, obsened to his brother, that he had 
supposed that his Majesty’s visit to 1 Viter had been to 
do him honour, and not to look out for a young bride ; 
but that, if the Emperor jK-rsisted in doing any thing so 
unbecoming, he must ijuit his Majesty’s service. Dildtlr 
Begum, who overheard this altercation, interjiosed, 
reproved her son, and attempted to settle the dispute. 
But, as Hindal refused to .apologise for the unseendy 
language he had used, Ilurmiyun left the house in high 
displeasure, and went on board of a boat. Dildiir, 
however, followed the Emperor, prevailed upon him to 
return back, made up the quarrel between the brothers, 
and next day gave a nuptial bamjuet, Avhen the young 
lady* was married, and delivered to the Emperor, with 

• Hamid* w*g of the family of Her atyle after her marriage wa* 
ZhiDdeh-fil AhroedJiiiit.acoWbraUHl ilazrct Mariain-mak^ni, Hanilda 
■aim; Kholkact'Ul-Towdrikh, f. 261. Ilanu ik'guin ; Tar. Nit. f. I89. 
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her blessing. A few days after this event, Hindal’s chap.i. 
camp having become unhealthy, and a great mortality 
prevailing, Humdyun left it with his suite, and pro- 
ceeded to the Indus, where he embarked, and sailed up 
the river to Bheker.* 

He found his army in great distress ; but the evil did 
not terminate there. The signs of ruin and desolation 
which appeared on every side, joined to the recent 
quarrel, determined Ilindal, who had long ceased to iiinrt.i, 
serve his brother with much zeal, to come to the resolu- 
tion of separating from him. For some time past 
Hindal Mirza had been urged by Keracha Khan, Kdm- 
rdn’s governor of Kandahar, to repair to that capital, 
and to assume the sovereignty in the kingdom.f In 
these views he was encouraged by Y^dgar Nasir 
Mirza, his cousin and brother-in-law, Iiis great adviser, 
who agreed to follow him in the adventure. Ac- 
cordingly, Ilindal having collected all his force, de- 
camped, and took the road to Kandahar ; at the same 
time writing to Yadgiir that he would wait for him on 
the route, and entreating him to lose no time in forming 
a junction. 

The news of this movement of Hindal, with informa- 
tion of the designs of Yadgsir, reached llumayun on jemidii. 
the 8th of September and led him to apprehend ® 

the total ruin of his affairs. He hurried, in alarm, to 
the house of Mir Abul llakii, his intimate friend, a man 
of science, and of great weight and influence, both from 
his personal chanicter, and as being descended of a holy 
family ; and, after a long conference, despatched him to 
use his endeavours to bring to an accommodation 
Yiidgtir Niisir, who was at that moment encamped 

• Tar. Niz. f. I89. ; Jouher, as having for its object to prevent 
C.9. ; Tar. Sim!, ff. 15()\ 157. Hindal from accepting Kericha’s 

I Nijtam-eil-tlin Ahmed, the au- offers, of which the Emperor had 
tborof thcTabakat-c Akberi, f. 152., obtained notice, 
repreaenu Humayun’a visit to Tater 
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about ten kos off, on the opposite bank of the river.* 
Abul Bakd was successful, and concluded a treaty with 
the Mirza, who agreed to recross the river, and wait 
upon Humdyun ; to remain steady to his interests ; 
and, thenceforward, to do him faithful and active service. 
The return he was to receive, for thus adhering to his 
allegiance, shows the difficulties to which Humdyun was 
reduced ; when the Emperor reached Kdbul, he was to 
give up to Yddgar, Ghazni, Chirkh, and the district of 
Lohger, territories which Buber had assigned to the 
Mirza’s mother, for her support ; and, when Ilindustdn 
was once again recovered, one third of it was to be 
Hindal’s portion. Next day tlic Mir, having completed 
his mission, was crossing the river on his way back 
to liohri, when the Bheker inenf, infornied of his 
mission, and desirous to intercept him, sent out a 
vessel manned with a stJ'ong party, who discharged 
showers of arrows into his boat. The !Mir received 
several mortal wounds, of which he expired on the 
following day. llumayun was deeply affected by this 
misfortune, and gave loud vent to his sorrow, dc(daring 
that neither the ingratitude of his brotliers, nor the 
treachcr}' of hi.s adherents, nor any of tlic numerous 
calamities that had a-ssfiilcd him, liad ever unmanni'd 
him so much as the loss ot this faithful friend. Ysidgar 
Niisir Mirza cr<jsscd the river about a week after, and 
having rati lied the agreement, retiirne<l buck to his 
camp. 

At the sjiine time llumayun dismissed .‘^heikh Mirak, 
Shah lluseiu’s envoy, with directions to inform his 
master that the Emj>eror agreed to all his projiosals, 
but exj>ected that he would evince his duty and alle- 
giance, by repairing to the presence | ; a test to which, 

^ Tar. BeiL f. J7f). Vx^ri, f- 1.V4. ; Tar- Nia. f. ; 

I Tliey are ttaitl to have betti Tarikh-e Siml, fl- 157, 1 58.; Jouher, 
Duulat^hahta and Barp^hduih. p. flO, ; Tar- Bed, ff. 178, I7<h 

X Akbernama, f, 49^ ; Tab. Ak- 
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in spite of numerous promises, the wary Arghiin had nO char i. 
intention of submitting. 

The Emperor’s affairs were now in such a situation 
that his ruin seemed inevitable, unless something de- 
cisive could be achieved ; and nothing appeared so Humfiyun 
likely to afford relief as an attack on Tatta. Leaving 
Yddgdr Ndsir in the government of Upper Sind, there- 
fore, with directions to prosecute the blockade of 
Bheker, IlumAyun proceeded down the river about the 
end of September. lie had not advanced far, when 
numbers of his people left him, and went to the camp 
of Yiidgar, who showed no disposition to send them 
back. Humdyun, however, held on in his course along Rejeb 17, 
the Indus, and on the C>th of November reached the 
vicinity of Sehwiin. 

The province of Sclnvan, w'hich by historians is often Oe^ription 
called also Siwn' and Siwisti'iu, is bounded on the east by 
the Indu.s, on the ■west by the lialiich mountains, and on 
the south by the Lakki I'ange, which runs in upon the 
Indus. It is watered in its w'hole extent by a branch 
of that river, called the Aral, which comes down to it 
from Larkliiina. ('anals from this branch water the 
fields, intersecting the country in all directions, while, 
on the w'o.st, many streams descend from the hills. It is 
consequently a well watered, fertile, and prosperous 
little province. The town of Sehwan, which also, like 
the province, is often called Siwi and Siwistan, st.ands 
on a rising ground, close to the I.akki hills, on the 
banks of the Aral, somewhat above where it rejoins the 
Indus. It is commanded by a castle, built on an arti- 
ficial mound of earth about sixty feet high, surrounded 
by a .strong brick ■wall that rises from the level of the 
ground below. The Lakki liills, which exclude the 
refreshing breezes from the ocean, render the climate 
extremely sultry.* 

When Ilunuiyun arrived near Sehwan, a party of his 

• Sec Burnes** Travels, vol. i. pp, 47« 
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A.iri57i. fiom the fort, defeated them, and drove them back 
within the walls. Flushed with success, the victors 
came on board of the Emperor’s ship, and represented 
to him that it would be an easy matter to take the 
town, which would give them the command of all the 
surrounding country. Witli too great facility he en- 
to which be tered into their views, suspending the march against 
lays siege. Yatta, and immediately laid siege to SehwAn. He pro- 
bably imagined that it would occasion a delay of but a 
few days ; but here Shah Husein had pursued the same 
wise policy as elsewhere. He had placed a strong 
garrison, and a number of his ablest officers, in the 
fort. The countiy around was reduced to a waste, and 
the inhabitaiits and cattle driven away. Even before 
the Em{K?ror’s arrival, the garrison had unsparingly 
destroyed all the gardens, garden-houses and other 
buildings, in the suburbs or near the place. Batteries 
were, however, constructed by the ijjvaders, and opera- 
tions begun and carried on with .such vigour that the 
garrison l>egan to be straitened.* 

Approtcb of Mirza Shah Husein, who had watched the danger as 
Ha- approached his capital, thought it now time to com- 
mence active ©[derations, and marched from Tatta to 
Sen f, a town on the right bunk of the river, not far 
from the imperial camp ; where he entrenched himself 
and collected a flotilla of ships and boats. He nomi- 
nated Mir Alika Arghiin, a tribesman of his own, to 
the command of Schwiin, and ordered him to proceed 
to strengthen the garrison. Mir Alika, seizing a fa- 
vourable opportunity, passed with his men through tbe 
camp of the besiegers, near the baziir, and was not dis- 
covered to be an enemy till he had safely entered the 
DURndtia place. Humayun ujk)Ii this ordered a mine to be run, 

U ttc Akfcu 

* Alcbern^ma and Tax. Nixiitni, hnung at a popuUtioft of 

and douht r, m about 2(KI0. Bunioa^ i. p. 250* 
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and approaches made with more vigoar than ever.* In chap. r. 
a short time, the mine being fired, a portion of the wall 
was thrown down ; but, to the disappointment of the 
besiegers, as they were preparing to mount the breach, 
it was found that a new wall had been run up behind 
it. Shah Husein, meanwhile, completely hindered all 
provisions from reaching the imperial camp, either by 
the river or by land. Parties of his troops ranged the 
country on every side ; and want, despondency, and 
discomfiture seemed everywhere to attend the invaders. 

They found the Arghiins brave, and well equipped, and 
plentifully supplied with all the munitions of war, while 
their own store of gunpowder began to fail, and they 
were unable to command the implements necessary for 
canning on a siege which, contrary to their expecta- 
tion, was protracted for some months. To add to their 
miserj', the country was ovc^owed as the river rose ; 
and disease began to rage. The soldiers, who were 
without bread, were supported chiefly on the flesh of 
the camp cattle, which they were forced to kill in order 
to supply their necessities ; but, seeing no end to their 
sufferings, they lost heart, and deserted in numbers. 

Such was the ])ressure of misery, that their example i>*ser«on» 
was gradually followed by several officers ; and, ere 
long, not a few even of the more eminent of the “"p- 
nobles absconded, among whom Mir Taher is specified ; 
some of thejn joining Shah llusein, who gave them a 
favourable reception, while others found their way back 
to Bheker to Yiidgar Xasir Mirza, whom they insti^ted 
to set out w'ithout delay to Kandahar, representing 
affairs in Sind as utterly desperate. 

Some time before matters had reached this pass, one 
All Beg Jelilir, an old Tiirki noble, had offered, if al- 
lowed only five hundred horse, to fall uixm Shah Huseiiv 
by a forc^ march, and surprise him where he lay, con- 


• AkberuAina,'f. .*50. ; Tab. Akb. f. 15S. ; Tar. Sind, f. 1.^ 
VOL. II. Q 
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*71^ army. But daring enterprises do not suit dispirited 
troops ; and the Emperor found none of his chiefs dis- 
posed to join in the adventure. 

Yddgdr Nasir Mirza, when left to continue the block- 
Bheker. ade of Bheker, had crossed over from the right bank of 
the river, and taken up his quarters in Eohri. The 
harvest that year suffered from the severity of the 
season, and from the ravages of liostile troops ; yet his 
army had increased in strength. Tlie fort of Bheker, 
as we have seen, is placed on an island in the Indus, 
where it occupies a very picturesque and a very im- 
portant situation. It has ojqiosite to it the town of 
Eohri, on the left bank of the river, and what is now 
the town of Sakar on the right bank. The river, which 
is here eight hundred j’ards wide, rolls past the island I 
in two streams ; the one lour hundred, the other three 
hundred-and-fifty yards broad. “ 'J'he Avaters lash the 
rocks which confine them, with noise and violence.” 

“ The town of liori, which faces Bakkar, stands on a 
precipice of flint forty feet high ; and som(‘ of its houses, 
which are lofty, overhang the Indus. The inhabitants 
of these can draw up water from their windows ; but a 
road cut in the r<jck supplies the citizens with this ne- 
ces.sary of life, without risking their lives. The opposite 
bank of Sakkar is not j)recipitous like lliat of liori.” * 
The garrison of Bheker, who Avere not disposed to be 
cooped upAvithout making some active eflbrts to annoy the 
besiegers, made two diflerent sallies uj)on Yfidgur N^sir 
Mirza, and twii;e surprised and cut off a number of his 
troops. A third time they landed from their Ijoats, but 
were met by the ^Mirza’a men, and a regular action 
ensued in the sandy plain by the river side, not far from 
4he town. 'The advantage remained Avith the besiegers. 
Three or four hundred of the assailants were left dead 


Burnei'a Travels, vol. i. p. C2,’C3. 
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on the field ; some were driven into the river, where chap, t 
they perished, while others succeeded in reaching their 
boats, and regained the fort. This repulse put an end 
to these sallies.* 

When Huuidyun found that his difficulties were in- Humiyun 
creasing, and that he was hemmed in on every side by diftoact"' 
Shah Hiisein’s operations, he had written to Hindal, 
earnestly entreating him to make a diversion in his sein. 
favour, by marching down towards that prince, who 
would not dare to face him in the field ; he added, that 
he was himself prevented from making such a move- 
ment, by the certainty that the fort, during his absence, 
would receive all manner of supplies, so that the whole 
labour of the siege would be thrown away. In conse- 
quence of this demand, Yddgar despatched a trifling 
body of 150 horse, under Terdi Beg, to his assistance. 

Ilut it was too late for .such a force to be of any 
service. 

YAdgiir Xiisir Mirza had, before this, begun to play refection oi 
a double part. Shah Htisein, who was no stranger to 
his ambitious views, seized upon the present crisis, Mina, 
when the affairs of llumayun wore depressed, and those 
of Yddgar in some degree prosperous, as holding out a 
favourable opportunity for withdrawing him from his 
allegiance to his sovereign. He had for some time en- 
gaged Yadgar in a private correspondence, and now 
deputed Baba-kuli, his seal-bearer, to complete the 
negociation. Shah Husein ofl'ercd to acknowledge 
Yddgar as Emperor, to read the khutba in his name, to 
give him his daugliter in marriage, with all his trea- 
sure, which was supposed to be very great, and, to 
complete the whole, the succession to the throne of 
Sind, as her dower. It was artftilly represented to the 
Mfrza, that though Shah Husein, who was now aged, 
had no near relation left to soothe and comfort his de- 


* Akbemtoa, fT. 50. ; Tab. Akb. f. 153. ; Tar. Sintl, f. 158. 
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clming years, he was not, however, disposed to resign 
the reins of government while he lived: but that it 
was not necessary for Yddgdr to wait the uncertain 
period of his death, before he ascended a throne : that, 
with the assistance of his father-in-law, he might easily 
conquer Gujrat, of which he should be put in imme- 
diate possession: while the whole territory Of Tatta 
would fall to him in the course of nature, on the de- 
mise of the Mirza. Yadgar’s constancy was not proof 
against these magnificent otfers, and he jo5'fully acceded 
to the conditions proposed to him. But as he was not 
yet ready openly to declare himself, and as it was of 
consequence to amuse the Emperor, he sent forward his 
camp equipage one march from Rohri, as if he were 
preparing instantly to set out to join him. 

Meanwhile, Humdyun, whose difficulties were daily 
increasing, despatched Abdal Ghafiir, an officer of his 
household*, to hasten Yadgar Mirza’s motions. But 
the Mirza, having learned from the envoy the disabled 
state of the Emperor’s army, and believing that he had 
now nothing to dread from his resentment, ordered the 
tents back to the city. It was at this crisis that, at the 
desire of the Arghfin prince, he seized a sliip that was 
on its way down the river, loaded with g^in and pro- 
visions for the supply of the famished camp, and deli- 
vered it into the hands of Shah Husein, who put the 
crew to death. 

Shah Husein, relieved from the fear of any trouble- 
some diversion, by his understanding with Yadgar 
Mirza, was now enabled to bend his undivided force 
against the Emperor : and news soon reached the camp 
of Hunulyun, that the Arghfin was on his way up the 
river with a fleet of boats, in which was embarked .a 
large body of troops, for the purpose of cutting off the 
Emperor’s retreat. This intelligence was speedily fol- 
lowed by the astounding information, that the enemy 
* He WM Mft-MdI. 
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had seized by surprise the whole of the Emperor’s fleet ghat, t 
which lay close by the camp, and contained the scanty 
provision of stores still left for the supply of the army ; 
and so suddenly had this been effected, that some 
females who were on board, had only time to make HmnArnn 
their escape, half naked, into the camp. The siege was 
immediately raised, and the army retreated, or rather 
fled with precipitation, towards Bheker, leaving their hiabaggage; 
whole tents, camp equipage, and baggage behind.* 

A short time before these events, an ambassador who 
had been sent by Shah Husein to the Emperor, having 
been plundered by some persons belonging to the camp, 
Humdyun now sent Monaim Beg, an officer of rank, to 
offer explanations, and at the same time to urge Shah 
Husein to cease from the pursuit, and to show some 
sympathy to his sovereign in distress. But the Arghdn, 
who was highly irritated, refused to admit the envoy 
into his presence, asking what benefits the Emperor 
had ever conferred on him or his family, that he should 
now mind his distress. Meanwhile, the Emperor con- 
tinued his retreat, which was hurried and disorderly, 
every one thinking only of himself, or his own safety. 

Many fell behind,. and were slaughtered by the pursuing 
enemy; others deserted, so that, by the time the Em- 
peror came opposite to Bheker, few of his followers 
remained with him. 

Here a new difficulty occurred. Huraayun had sent reaches 
on expresses before him, to desire Yddgdr Nasir to have 
boats in readiness to transport his troops, when they 
arrived, across the river, to Kohri. But, on his arrival, 


♦ AkbernAma^ f. 50.; Tar, Sind, 
t 160 .; Jouher, c. f}. The Taba- 
Akberi, f. 158. ; Tar, Niz. 
f> 190 ., says that the siege lasted 
seven montlia. If the dates are cor* 
rect, it could have lasted only four. 
The Tar, Bed. f. 179- makes the 
siege last eighty days. The waters. 


however, generally rise in the end 
of April, from the melting of the 
snows in the mountains. (See 
Burnes.) The account in the text 
supposes that they rose in February, 
so that the Tabak^t is probably cor- 
rect, in which case the siege was 
raised in the course of ApriL 
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no boats were to be found. Yidgdr had sent faivately 
to invite the Arghiins to come by night, and seize all 
the boats near Bheker, which they had done. , To ob- 
viate the difficulty and danger of attempting a passage 
across to the left bank, with the imperfect and uncer- 
tain means that he could hastily command, his chief 
officers advised HumAyun at once to turn off for Ean- 
dahdr ; but he declared that nothing but dire necessity 
would induce him to approach his undutiful and un- 
friendly brothers, or take refuge in their territories. He 
despatched a party under Roushen Beg, with orders 
to drive in all cows and buffaloes from the villages 
for ten or twelve kos around, and of their skins to 
construct rafts and vessels for crossing the river. 
These ordei’s were speedily obeyed ; and in addition to 
the conveyances which they afforded, a few boats, 
which had been sunk in the Indus, were pointed out by 
two neighbouring zemindars, and raised. These opera- 
tions detained Huinhyun on tlie right bank for several 
days. All this while, Shah Ilusein’s fleet was known 
to be advancing upwards ; but, fortunately for the 
fugitives, the course of the Indus below Bheker is ex- 
tremely tortuous, and, from the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, the progress of vessels ascending is proportionally 
slow. 

Before the rafts could be properly constructed, on 
the inflated skins of the cattle that had been slain, 
Shah Ilusein Mirza had arrived within two kos of the 
Emperor’s shattered party. Numbers of the first de- 
tachment that crossed over, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, who took most of their rafts. This added to 
the confusion and alarm. The Emperor’s followers 
found difficulty in crossing. Terdi Beg had taken pos- 
session of a boat that was lying at the ghdt, or creek, 
on the river side, to convey his people over. One of 
the Emperor’s Ishek-Aghas, or chamberlains, coming up, 
desired him to quit the boat, and clear it of his goods, 
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as it was required for the use of his Majesty’s wives and 
children. Terdi Beg, offended at the insolence of his 
manner, called him a contemptible fellow.* “ Not more 
so than yourself,” retorted the chamberlain ; on which 
the. Beg raised his horsewhip, and struck him. The 
chamberlain instantly drew his sword, and aimed a 
stroke, which luckily fell on the pummel of the Beg’s 
saddle; when the bystanders interposed. What followed 
is illustrative of oriental manners. The Emperor, on 
being informed of this occurrence, was much concerned. 
But as Terdi Beg was a man of high rank and consider- 
ation, he made the offending Agha be taken to that 
nobleman, his hands tied with a kerchief. Terdi Beg, 
on seeing this proof of the Emperor’s attention to his 
feelings, immediately untied the kerchief, seated the 
Agha, in the most respectful and courteous manner, 
beside him, presented him with a rich dress and a horse, 
and apologised for what had passed, t 

The Emperor gained the left bank of the Indus in 
safety, but his dangers were not yet over. Yddgdr 
NAsir, distressed and alarmed at his uiiwished-for re- 
turn, before he was ready for open revolt, in order to 
make a show of fidelity, pushed on against a party of 
Shah Iluseiu’s men, who had landed on the bank of the 
river not far below, killed some, made others prisoners, 
and forced the rest to take refuge in their boats. He 
then returned in triumph to the Emperor, and laid the 
heads of the slain at his feet. Shah Husein now halted 
by the river, and quietly watched the progress of 
events. 

Though Yiidgar treated the Emperor with every ex- 
ternal demon sti'ation of respect, Humilyun, though he 
xnade no complaints to him of Avhat Avas past, could not 
help perceiving the change that had taken place in his 

• Merilek. Jouher, e. <). ; Tar. Sind, ff. — 

+ Akbcrnama, ff. if), 50. Tab. I()0. ; Tar. f. 180. 

Akb. f. 153.; Tar. Ni*. f. 1<K>. ; 
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coodi^t. The Minsa still continued his secret oorre> 
spondence with' Shah Husein, who insisted that he 
should give up the two zeminddrs, who had pointed 
out the boats, in which the Emperor crossed. These 
men, getting some intimation of their danger, fled to 
Humdyun’s camp. Yddgdr requested him to deliver 
them up, under pretence that he had to settle accounts 
with them for the revenue of their lands, which lay in 
his district, and were in arrear. The Emperor sent 
them with a guard, who had orders to bring them back, 
as soon as their accounts were arranged. But no sooner 
had they arrived, than Yddgar took them by force fr6m 
the guards, and delivered them up to Shah Husein.* 
Soon after this outrage, he openly assumed a hostile 
countenance, and never afterwards returned to his 
allegiance. 

Humdyun, who by the late events was deprived of 
such stores as he had previously possessed, and who was 
in a country where famine raged, procured, with much 
difficulty, from Yddgar Nasir a scanty supply of grain, 
which was soon consumed. In this exigency, com- 
pelled by want, he sent an application by Terdi Beg 
and some others of his chief officers, to Sultan Mahmdd 
Bhekeri, the enemy whom he was besieging. Mahmdd 
received the deputation with every honour, presented 
them with dresses, and gave each of them a sum of 
money, and a portion of grain. He then called a council, 
at which various opinions were given, but, in conclu- 
sion, he sent the Emperor three hundred loads of grain 
for the use of his household. 

But this small provision was soon expended. The 
camp followers and people of the bazar, seeing this uni- 
versal distress, gradually went oflf, and such of Hu- 
mdyun’s troops as did not desert to Yddgdr were com* 

• T»b. Akb. f. 1 st. ; Tar. Ni*. the first instance, to have been sent 
f. 190. The zeinindkrs appear, in into the castle of Bhelter. 
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polled, from the increasing destitution, to separate, and chap, t , 
scatter themselves in small parties over the country, 
in every direction, in search of food ; in which disor- 
ganized state they were attacked, and numbers of them 
put to death by the inhabitants. Wherever they had 
any opportunity of coming to action, they uniformly 
maintained their superiority : but with hunger and want 
it was impossible to contend ; and the brave veterans 
whitened the plains of Bheker with their bones.* Some 
of them were fortunate enough to make good their way 
to the surrounding countries, and even the highest of 
th6 Emperor’s officers, such as Kdsim Husein Sultan 
Uzbek, went over to Yddgdr, who spared neither pro- 
mises nor threats to induce Humdyun’s remaining fol- 
loVers to abandon their master. W^hen he saw them 
reduced to the last extremity, he sent them an express 
and open invitation to desert, adding that, as for such 
as remained in the camp till morning, their “ blood 
must be on their own heads.” 

“ After this,” says the narrative of the ewer-bearer, 

“ news was brought that Fazael Beg (who had deserted 
the day before), intended to seduce his brother Monairp 
Beg to leave the camp. The Emperor, hearing of this, 
said, ‘ Let him come, and he shall meet with his deserts.’ 
Having, however, heard that Monaim Beg and Terdi 
Beg wished to escape, the Emperor sat up the whole 
night, watching, while these two attended him. When 
it was morning, his Majesty went to the bath, and 
desired them to wait his return. No sooner was he 
gone than the two Begs ran to their horses. Roushen 
Beg, the wardrobe-keeper f, hastened to inform the 
Emperor that they were going away. He was sent 
to call them back, but they did not mind him ; so that 
the Emperor was himself compelled to run and recall 
them. Seeing no remedy, they came back. Monmm 


* Tar. Sind, f. 160. 
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Beg was ordered into custody, and Ter® Beg found 
himsdf obliged to remain.”* 

It was impossible for Humdyun long to exist under 
such painful circumstances. He daily discovered new 
instances of YadgAr’s hostility; but such were the 
difficulties of his situation, that his only chance of ac- 
complishing any thing depended on the junction of the 
Mirza’s forces with his own few and exhausted fol- 
lowers. The Mirza, however, who cherished very dif- 
ferent views, had no disposition to meet his wishes. 
He even, at one time, issued out of Rohri, of which he 
retained possession, intending to attack the imperial 
camp, and thus finish the contest at one blow. 
Hunnlyun no sooner heard of his hostile approach than 
he drew up his remaining adherents, resolved to sell 
his life dear. In the meanwhile, however, IIAshem 
Beg, a trusty and faithful officer of the Mirza, over 
whom he had great influence, hearing of his intentions, 
galloped out of the town after him, seized the reins of 
his horse, reproaching him with his guilty and impo- 
litic proceedings, and succeeded in making him return 
back to Rohri.* 

Worn out with fatigue, disappointment, and uncer- 
tainty, and deprived even of hope, the mind of HumAyun 
began to sink under the pressure, and he spoke of 
making the j)ilgrimage of Mekka, and of adopting a life 
of piety and seclusion. From this purpose he was 
diverted by the persuasions and entreaties of the few 
servants who had followed him in all his changes of 
fortune, who still continued attached to him, and even 
now clung to the hope of gaining rank and riches 
through his means. With tears they entreated him to 
resign all such thoughts, and to make one more attempt 

• .Touher’s Mem. c. 9- S«-* al**o t Tabak. Akberi, f. 154. 

Tab, Akb. f. 154., and Tar. Bed. 
f. 180. 
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to bring back fortune to his banners, by marching into 
the territories of Maldeo, the Rdi of Jddpiir or Mkrwd.r. 

Maldeo was, at this time, the most powerful of all 
the Rajpiit sovereigns. He was possessed of great 
ivealth and a very large army, and had added to his 
hereditary dominions by extending his sway over 
several" of the neighbouring states. He had repeatedly 
sent to invite Humayun into his country*, professing 
the most devoted attachment, and offering to support 
his cause with an army of twenty thousand Rdjpiits. 
The Emperor’s followers flattered him with the belief 
that Maldeo would be delighted at such an opportunity 
of meriting his Majesty’s gratitude, and that his affairs 
might still take a lavourable turn. Yielding to their 
entreaties, and indeed at a loss what else to do, he 
finally determined to follow their advice. He made a 
last effort, however, to work upon Yadgdr to join him, 
but found all his endeavours incflcctual. With a heavy 
heart, he, therefore, resolved to abandon Sind,' and to 
try his fortune in the deserts of Rdjputdna.f 


The Tankh-e Sind states that 
at this very time, Humayun received 
a letter of invitation from Maldeo 
himself, f. and Nizain-ed-din 

affirms that he promised to assist 
him in the conquest of Hindustan, 
Tar. Niz. f. and Tar. Bed. 

f. 180. 


t For the later transactions in 
Sind, see Akbernaraa, f. 50. Ta- 
bakat-e Akberi, ff. 153, 154. ; Tar. 
Nizami, fF. 189 — 19-*; "Far. Sind, 
ff. 1 57 — 1 f)l . ; Tar. Bedauni, f. 1 79 j 
180. ,* Kholaset-ul Towarikh, f. 
liOl.; Jouher’s 8th and 9th chap- 
ters. 
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CHAPTER L 

HUmAyUN’S residence in SIND. 


SECTION IL 

HUMAyUN in the deserts of mIrwAr and in SIND, A 

SECOND TIME. 

March op humaittn from bheker to uch. — obstructed bt bakh- 

SHUI LANGA. MARCH TO DEkIwAL. — TO THE BIKAN/r AND J^DPiJr 

TERRITORY. — MALDEO AND HUmIyDN SEND SPIES TO EACH OTHER*S 

HEAD-QUARTERS. INSINCERITY OF MALDEO, — RETREAT OF HU* 

mIyUN. — A COVERING PARTY FORMED, AND SUCCESSFUL SKJRMISH 
OF CAVALRY HOSTILE EMBASSY FROM JESELM/u. HUMAyUN AR- 
RIVES AT THAT TOWN. PROCEEDS TO THE GREATER DESERT. 

EXTREME WANT OF WATER. SECOND EMBASSY FROM JESELmIr. 

— CONTINUED DISTRESS FOR WATER. THEY REACH AMKRKOT. — 

FRIENDLY CONDUCT OF THE Il(nA. ANECDOTES OF HUmIyUN. 

STAY AT AMERKOT. — RECENT EVENTS IN SIND, AND PROCEEDINOS 

OF SHAH HUSEIN. FLIGHT OF YADGAr MI'rZA TO KANDAhAr. 

RESOLUTION OF HUmA^YUN TO INVADE JUN. BIRTH OF AKBER. — 

DESCRIPTION OF JUN. — HUmAyUN’s STAY THERE. — INCREASE OF HIS 

FORCE. APPROACH OF SHAH HUSEIN. — DISGUST AND DEFECTION 

OF THE HINDU ALLIES OP HOmAyUN. — SHAH HUSEIN ATTACKS HIM 

UNSUCCESSFULLY. BIRAM KHAN JOINS UDmAyUN. HIS mSTORY. 

—RENEWED SCAROTY IN THE IMPERIAL CAMP. — DESTRUCTION OF 
THE FORAGING DETACHMENT. — SHAH HUSEIN PROPOSES TEEMS.— 
HUMAyUN agrees to quit SIND. 

When Humaynn found that he could no longer re- 
main in Sind with safety, he determined to accept the 
invitation that had repeatedly been sent him by Maldeo, 
and set out, with the intention of marching to Jiidpiir. 
But as the direct road from Bheker to that place, through 
the desert, was too dangerous and difficult to be at* 
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tempted, he resolved to take the more circuitous hut 
practicable road by Uch. With this purpose, leaving 
Rohri on the 7th of May, he marched up the left bank 
of the Indus, and soon reached the village of Am. This 
was on the route of the caravans, and grain and other 
articles passed through it, to and from Jeselmir and the 
neighbouring countries. No sooner did the merchants 
hear of Humdyun’s approach, than, dreading the pillage 
that must follow the arrival of a famishing army, they 
loaded their camels, and pushed away into the desert, 
■with such of their property as they were able to remove. 
But a sufficient quantity of grain and other provisions 
remained, and was seized, to enable the little camp to 
pass their time at Am in what to them had become a 
great novelty and enjoyment, an abundance of the 
common necessaries of life.* Setting off again in the 


* Some anecdotes related by the 
Emperor’s ewer-bearer throw as much 
light on his character as the more 
important events of his reign, and 
do not represent it unfavourably. 

On one occasion/’ says he, his 
Migesty^s water-bottle was empty. 
He, therefore, asked his humble 
servant Jouher Aftabchi, if he had 
any water in the ewer. His humble 
servant replied, ^ There is water.’ 
The Emperor said, ^ Pour it into 
my bottle.’ What water I had, 
1 poured into the bottle, adding, 
* What a horrid country this is, 
where one cannot get even water, 
and as we are now travelling at 
night, should 1 be separated from 
your M^esty, I shall perish for 
want of something to drink.’ I 
then poured a small quantity of the 
water back into the ewer. The 
Emperor signified his approbation, 
saying, ‘ That will be enough for 
you/ 

In the morning, we fortunately 
eanie to a small lake, and encamped. 
It ao happened that 1 had gone to 


the other side of it, when a deer 
was roused from the jungle, and ran 
through the camp. Although many 
persons struck at it, it passed them 
and entered the lake. When his 
Majesty was told, he came out, with 
an intention of following the animal, 
and said, ‘ I would be glad if it 
could be taken.* He then happened 
to observe me, and said, ^ There 
is a man on the other side of the 
water : call out to him and say, the 
deer is gone hence, take it if you 
can.’ They did so. When the 
humble Jouher saw the deer coming, 
he quickly threw himself into the 
water, exclaiming, ^ One leg for 
me.’ His Majesty said, ^ It is 
well,’ the other Aree he claimed for 
himself. The deer was swimming, 
and its strength failed. 1 seis^ 
and kept hold of it, till Sheikh Ata 
Beg was ordered to kill it. Fateh 
Ata (or Allah) came up, and cut its 
throat, as ordered. They canied it 
to the Emperor, who ordered one of 
the fore quarters to be given to me ; 
and 1 accordingly received it, as he 
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afternoon^ they were exposed to considerable privattoMls' 
before they reached Mhow, where the Bheker territory 
ended. The same was the case after leaving that 
town, while they continued their route upwards, through 
a parched and barren tract, in which they had much to 
endure from want of every description, but especially 
from want of water. After a few days’ march, however, 
they arrived at Uch, where they halted and spent about 
six weeks. 

The ruler of that country, Bakhshui I^anga, on w'hom 
the Emperor, on his former passage through his domi- 
nions, had bestowed the sounding title of Ivhan-Jehdn, 
or Lord of the World, when now called upon to wait on 
the Emjxjror, or to send provisions for the supply of the 
camp, little .pleased with the return of his uninvited 
guests, not only refused to render any assistance, but 
offered every obstruction to the people sent out to 
purchase supplies, so that whatever was procured was 
taken by force. Such was the general distress that the 
Emperor's followers went out into the jungle, to gather 
the berries of such trees and shrubs as were in bearings 
to assist in sustaining life. What was the number of 
persons that remained with llumdyun at this time, we 
are not informed.* 

But this state of suffering could not be supported for 
ever. Even the scanty supply of fruits and seeds from 
the forest failed, and it was necessary to move.f At 


directed. Other two of ilic quarters 
were sent to the imperial kitchen, 
and the remaining one to the lady 
exalted as Mariam, Hami'da Jianu 
B^um, who at that time was seven 
months gone with child of Akber." 
Joiiher, c. 9* See Stewart’s Jouher, 
pp. 35, S6., which 1 have altered to 
bring it closer to the original text 
• tlouher, c. 9* Jouher particu- 
larizes the Banker, or sanger, and 
the her treef as chiefly supplying 
them with auBtenance. The latter 


is a w’ild plum. With the former 
I am unacquainted. 

t An incident, recorded by Jou- 
her as occurring at this time, more 
resembles the cruel and tyrannical 
mockery of the princes of Europe 
in the middle ages, towards their 
Jewish subjects, than the usual g«** 
nerosity of Humdyun. Those who 
had b^n sent out to bring in the 
stragglers, “ returned, and reported 
that a Moghul, to whom the Em- 
peror was in debt, had fallen down 
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this moment, a wandering derwish, who had just arrived 
from Jeselmi'r, mentioned his having recently passed 
the fort of Derdwal, which belonged to Maldeo, and 
where he had seen abundance of everything. Humdyun 
immediately issued orders to march into the desert in 
that direction, and on arriving in the neighbourhood of 
the fort,- was fortunate enough to meet with an ample 
supply both of grain and water. Here he halted for 
three days, and Sheikh Ali, one of his Amirs, who had 
much influence with him, proposed to take the fort by 
surprise ; a treacherous and* impolitic proposition, which 
Humdyun had the wisdom to rqect, the more readily 
as it would have offended ^laldeo. 

Leaving Derawal about noon, after filling their water- 
bags, Humdyun proceeded in the desert tract, in the 
direction of Ajmlr and Bekanlr, and travelled till noon 
next day ; when, finding water, they lialted for the 
night. On the day following, they again set out at 
midday, travelled all that day and the night after, and 
next day till three in the afternoon, without coming to 
water. About afternoon prayers, however, a pond of 
water was discovered to their great joy, when Ilumdyun 
alighted, returned grateful thanks to God Almighty for 


from thirst, and was lying at the 
point of death, with his son stand- 
ing by him. His ^fajesty went up 
to him, and said, ‘ If you give up 
niy debt, 1 will give you a pitcher 
of water.’ The Moghul answered, 
‘ Let me preserve my life. I giVe 
up the debt for a pitcher of water.* 
Upoa this tlie Emperor took Mo- 
aaim Beg as one witness of the 
agreement, Mozeffer Beg Turko- 
man as the second, and lloushen 
Koka as the third. After they had 
declared themselves witnesses, the 
Emperor gave him his fill of w ater ; 
and the Moghul drank, and went 
on to the camp.” c, 10. The Mo- 
ghul was a subject of Huraiiyun ; 


his distress and danger arose from 
the fidelity with which he remained 
attaclied fo his fallen fortunes ; and 
the power wliich the Emperor em- 
ployed, as a prince, to the poor 
man's injury, was given to be exer- 
cised for his advantage. The cool 
mockery of taking three men to wit- 
ness, in confonnity to the musul- 
mau law, renders the incident only 
more disgusting. It required all 
the selfishness generated by early 
indulgence anil servility, to recon- 
cile the most common mind to so 
mean an abuse of power. Yet ho- 
nest Joulier relates it with glee as a 
good story, and the Emperor him- 
self certainly thought it so. 
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Ms merciful protection, and halted. He ordered 
water-bags to be filled, and sent back on his own horses 
to afford relief to such as had fallen behind, and were 
perishing for thirst, and to bring them into the camp. 
Such as were still alive were supplied with water, and 
brought in. The dead they buried. This station seems 
to have been near Wdsilpiir, in the Bikanir territory.* 

By the 31st of July, Humdyun had advanced within 
twelve kos of Bikanir. Here he was joined by some 
of the stragglers of his army, who had contrived to 
reach Bikanir, where they found the inhabitants very 
ill disposed towards them. As it was of the utmost 
consequence to ascertain the sentiments of Maldeo, Mir 
Samanderf, in whose judgment the Emperor reposed 
entire confidence, was despatched to Judpiir, to Maldeo’s 
court. Meanwhile, the camp moved on to FilfidiJ, 
about thirty kos from Jiidpur, where it halted, and 
where the troops procured an abundant supply of grain, 
and of every thing that could recruit them after their 
toils and sufferings. 

The report made by Mir Samander on his return, was 
by no means favourable. He said that, whatever show 
and professions of attachment IMaldeo might have made, 
it was plain that they were totally insincere. About this 
time, a few trifling presents of fruit were sent to the 
camp by the Rajput prince. But new causes of sus- 
picion were discovered. The Emperor’s little party ap- 
proached the capital by short stages. A merchant had 
arrived in the camp, and, among other articles, ex- 
hibited for sale a large and valuable diamond. This 
excited inquiry. , The man was found to be Sangii 
Nagdri, one of the Maldeo’s confidential officers. Hu- 
mdyun, who bad no doubts of the real character of the 

• Akbemima, f. 50® Tab. Akb. M/r8amander the envoy. Nia^m^ed* 
f. 154. ; Tar, Nia. f. If)!.; Jouher, din Ahmed aayt it was Atka Khan ; 

10. the Tarlkhe Anka Khan. 

f Abuifazland Jouher both make % Or Pehiudi, 
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ipHe him be told that such a diamond was fit chap. r. 
only fbr a prince, and was to be gained by the sword, 
not purchased with money. 

Humdyun, more dubious than ever of the disposition Humayum 
ofMaIdeo,now deputed Shems-ed-din Muhammed Atkeh, ^orefaVnt 
to his court. But as there was a certainty that, in the 
present state of affairs, all his acts would be narrowly 
watched, he, at the same time, despatched secretly into 
the city one Rai-mal Soni, a goldsmith, and a man of 
observation. He was desired to mingle with the R4j- 
piits, and to use every endeavour to gain a farther in- 
sight into the Rdi’s intentions. He was directed to 
send back his remarks in writing if he found it safe to 
do so. But, if it appeared to be dangerous to commit 
them to writing, he was to communicate the result by 
a sign. If he thought Maldeo faithful, the messenger 
whom he sent back was to deliver his message, by taking 
hold of all the fingers of one hand Avith the other ; if 
treacherous, the messenger was to grasp the little 
finger only. 

As it happened, these precautions were not unneces- insincerity 
sary. The imperial camp had moved slowly two or °^ ***''***’• 
three marches onward from Filiidi towards Jiidpur, 

Maldeo’s capital, and the Rai had announced that a 
body of troops had left that city to meet the Emperor, 
and do him honour. Huinayun Ava& encamped on the 
banks of the Juki tank, when Rai-mal Soni’s messenger 
arrived. Being questioned what message he brought, 
he held up and grasped the little finger only. From 
this it was concluded that Maldeo Avas acting perfidi- 
ouriy ; and the report of spies led to the conclusion, that 
the real object of the troops sent to meet them, was 
veiy different from the professed one. This view of 
matters was confirmed by a lettor which reached the 
camp from one of the Emperor’s librarians, who, during 
the dispersion that had taken place when the Emperor 
was driven from Hindustan, had sought refuge ^th 

VQL. ii. u 
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BOOK. T, the Rdi, and now wrote, advising the Emperor to hasten 
*. D. 1648, without delay out of his territory. Atkeh, the Em- 
peror’s envoy to Maldeo, had been carefully watched, so 
as to prevent his communicating any information to his 
master, and was, in reality, in a sort of free custody. 
Suspecting something wrong, however, and displeased 
with what he saw, he secretly left the city’ without 
taking leave, reached the camp, and confirmed the Em- 
j)eror in the belief of his danger. There was now no 
time for hesitation.* The Emperor, believing that 
Retreat of Maldco was bent upon his destruction, commanded a re- 
Hum^yun. movement, and resolved instantly to proceed 

to Amerkot, by the route of Jeselmir. 

“ The real intentions of Maldeo,” says Abulfazl, “ re- 
main a matter of uncertainty. Some contend that he 
was, at first, really well inclined towards the Emperor ; 
while others are as decided tliat his professions of seiwice, 
and his humble letters \vere, from the first, wholly de- 
ceitful and false.” But the observations of Nizdm-ed- 
din Ahmed, perhaps the best historian of the period, 
seem to afford the real explanation of his conduct. 
When Humdyun was expelled from Hindustdn, and. 
Shir Shah extended his conquests on every side, the 
Afghdn and Rdjput princes were brought into a state 
of collision, Maldeo, anxious to gain support against 
his powerful rival, invited Iluradyun to his aid, as the 
most formidable enemy whom he could oppose to Shir 
Shah. But when the Rajput prince saw the Emperor 
arrive in his dominions with only a small number of 
followers, and they in the most destitute and miserable 
condition, and quite unfit to render him any succour; 
at the same time that Shir Shah, a body of whose troops 
were in the Nagdr district, and threatened his frontier, 
had sent him ambassadors requiring him to seize and 

* Akbernama, f. 51. ; Tabak. Ak- Ferishta^ voL ii. p. 9^, ; KboMaet* 
beri, f, 154.; Tar. Niz. f. 191*; ul Towirlkh, f. 26 l. 
c. 10.; Tar. Bed. f. 180.; 
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deli^P up Humdyun; urged by the promises and threats chap. r. 
of the Afghdn, and looking upon the affairs of the Em- 
peror as totally ruined, he departed from his original 
intentions, and altering his conduct, resolved to give 
him up to his mortal foe. * 

When the camp was once more in motion to return 
back, the Emperor sent out Eoushen Beg and Shems- 
ed-din Muhatnraed Atkeh, to seize and bring in some of 
the inhabitants of the country, to act as guides. They 
accordingly brought in two men f with their camels ; 
the camels his Majesty ordered to be picketed with his 
own cattle, and the men to be placed in custody, and 
their swords taken from them. He made a Kazi, who 
was with him in camp, and knew their language, ex- 
plain to them, that no harm was meant them, and that 
they would be well rewarded for acting as guides to the 
camp. The men remonstrated, and said that they were 
poor villagers, and totally ignorant of the road to 
Arnerkot. They were, however, detained, and, as is usual 
enough in such cases, treated as being spies, or as men 
who stubbornly and perversely concealed what they 
knew ; and they were threatened to be put to death. 

Driven to despair, the men contrived to free themselves 
from custody, snatched a dagger and a knife from two 
of the bystanders, and before any one was aware of 
danger, attacked and killed Tersun Beg, Avho had charge 
of them, and then rushing to where their own cattle 
were tied up, stabbed them, as well as the other animals 
picketed along with them, among which were a riding 
horse and mule of the Emperor’s; and so desperately did 
these wretched men use their weapons, that they killed or 
mortally wounded a number of men, women, and horses J, 

♦ Tar. Niztoi, f. 19 other, f. 155. The Tar. Bed. f. 180„ 

f The Tabakat says that these also calls them spies, 
men were spies seized in the camp, J They are said to have killed 
and that one of them was directed seventi en living beings, men, women, 
to be put to death to intimidate the and catUe. 

a 2 
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before the imperial attendants, who at length suroun^W 
them, could put them to death. ^ 

This incident spread so much confusion and alariia 
over the camp, that several of the Emperor’s immediate 
servants spoke of retiring ; several did secretly desert, 
and he had some trouble in keeping the great body of 
his followers from dispersing. The little camp was, 
however, at last put in motion. As most of the Em- 
peror’s cattle had been slain *, and among the rest his 
riding horse, by these unfortunate men, his grooms 
went, and demanded several horses and camels of Terdi 
Beg, who gave a surly refusal. The Emperor, there- 
fore, mounting on a camel, began his march. As soon 
as Nadim Koka, who was on foot, leading a horse on 
which his mother was riding, observed the Emperor’s 
distress, he made his mother dismount, presented her 
horse to the Emperor, and seated her on the Emperor’s 
camel. 

As the road they now took was over a loose moving 
sand, where no water was to be found, they endured 
much distress ; and, to add to their sufferings, reports 
were constantly brought in, that Maldeo was in pursuit, 
and his troops close at hand. Ilumdyun, the better to 
cover his retreat, ordered Jshjin Tuimur Sultan, Terdi 
Beg, and Monaim Khan to take a party, and bring up 
the rear slowly and deliberately ; but if the enemy 
came near, then to attack them without hesitation. In 
this manner the whole moved on, and having passed 
FeMdi, reached Setelmir, in the Jeselmir territory. 
But during the darkness of the night, the covering 
party lost the road, and separated from the main body ; 
and when morning broke, a suspicious body of men 
was descried at a distance, following in the track f of 
the retiring camp. 


* Joubcr Rays, he had only two conRiatefl of three bodies of five ban* 
hordes and a mule left. dred men each. He fs die only 

f Tab. Akb. f. 155. ; Tar. Bed. writer who guesaes at finmbers. 

181. ; according to Jouher they 
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«|rWhen it was ascertained that they were enemies, such 
ll^aures were adopted for warding off the danger as 
circumstances allowed. The horses that were loaded, 
had their burdens transferred to camels ; the ladies were 
dismounted, and their horses given to such soldiers as 
were marching on foot ; so that a small troop of cavalry 
was hastily formed. It consisted of Sheikh Ali Beg, 
Derwi'sh Koka and Ahmed, the father of the historian 
Nizdm-ed-di'n, with twenty-two others, who, riding 
back, were fortunate enough to encoimter the enemy 
as they were issuing through a narrow valley or defile. 
Sheikh Ali, at the first shot, struck the leader of the 
enemy, who dropped lifeless on the ground ; and most 
of the arrows discharged by his little troop happening 
to take effect, and to wound some of their chief men, 
the enemy hastily turned, and rode off ; but were pur- 
sued, many of them slain, and several camels taken very 
opportunely for the w'anderers Sheikh Ali now de- 
sired Behbiid Chobddr (a mace-bearer) to return, and 
inform the Emperor of their success. Behbiid, having 
cut off the heads of two of the enemy who had fallen, 
tied them to his saddle-girths, and, riding back, threw 
them down exultingly before the Emperor, who re- 
ceived them as a fortunate omen, prostrated himself in 
thanksgiving and praise, and despatched him to recal 
the party. Sheikh Ali was desired still to bring up the 
rear, and, in a short time, the weary wanderers reached 
a well in which there was some water, and halted.* 

At the same time the pa 'ty, that had lost their way 
during the night, made their appearance, and joined 
them, bringing in a number of cows and buffaloes, 
which they had seized in the Jeselmir country. This, 
with the other favourable events of the day, renewed 
the drooping spirits of the fugitives, and they passed 
the night more comfortably than usual. 
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^ Akbernama and Tar, Nixami, as above. 
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At this station two messengers, sent by the R^a of 
Jeselmir, met them. They complained, that the Em- 
peror had come into his country, with an armed for^ 
uninvited, and that, though no cows were allowed to be 
killed within his dominions, the Emperor’s people were 
seizing and slaughtering these sacred animals, an act 
most abhorrent from the religion and feelings of Hindus. 
They added that this could not be permitted, and that 
his subjects would obstruct the passage of the imperial 
camp, wherever it moved. A consultation was held, 
when it was resolved to detain the envoys without re- 
turning an answer, and, having taken a supply of water, 
to inarch forward on their dreary journey. 

They reached the neighbourhood of Jeselmir on the 
13th of August. The llaja, Kai Lankern, who was 
little pleased with their visit, had placed a body of men 
to keep them off from the tank, which lay without the 
walls of the town. Many of Himuiyun’s followers had 
already dropped down, worn out and exhausted by 
thirst and fatigue, in passing over the sandy desert. 
But, as the rest came up, they attacked the enemy, and 
after a contest of some hours, drove them away, but 
not without considerable loss on their OAvn part. The 
natives retreated into the fort. 

Advancing about five kos, they came upon a village, 
where they found abundance of grain and water, but 
no inhabitants. 

After this, they entered a country where the oases 
were fewer, and the desert more dry and desolate than 
any they had yet passed. To add to their distress, the 
Rai had ordered his son, Maldeo*, to precede their 
march, and fill up the wells with sand, which he had 
done. They seem now to have gone on for three days 
before they met with water. At the end of their first 

* The name of the Raja of Jud- stance that seems to have produced 
pur, as Weil as of the son of the Rai confusion in the narrative of aonie 
of Jeselmir, was Maldeo^ a circum- historians of these transacUona. 
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inaFch, about noon, they reached some wells. But no 
water came up in any of the buckets that were let 
down. It was found, to their dismay, that they had 
been filled up. Compelled by necessity, they again 
moved forward. Towards evening prayers, they found 
a well, and orders were issued that they should halt 
and rest, whether water was found in it, or not. The 
camels were ranged around the little camp, as a de- 
fence, and, to guard against surprise, some men were 
appointed to make the rounds all night, on the outside 
of the enclosure. Humdyun himself joined them in their 
watch, till Sheikh Ali besought him to take repose, and 
supplied his place. He was prevailed upon to consent 
to the exchaJige, and having lain down, went to sleep. 
On waking in the morning he found his sword half 
drawn from the scabbard, but was unable to discover 
by whom it had been done. * 

That day they, once more, proceeded on their toil- 
some journey, and, on the fourth day, at last reached 
four wells, one of which, hoAveyer, was found to contain 
no water. The remaining three were given in charge 
to the chief Amirs. As tlie buckets had been removed, 
and none Avere to be found, an iron kettle was let dovm 
to supply the Avant. In this desert region, Avater is 
found only at a very great depth f, often six hundred 
feet from the surface. The rope Nvhich is fastened to 
the water-bag or bucket, is draAvn by a camel, or by 
bullocks, which are of course at a great distance from 
the Avell, before the bucket comes to the top. In this 
instance, the distance was too great for the voice to be 
heard, so that it Avas necessary to strike a small drum, 
to give the camel driver notice to halt and ease the 
rope, when the, kettle came within reach. As soon as 
the first bucket was seen at the top of the well, there 
was a rush to seize it, and four or five persons, mad 
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♦ Jouher^ . QlO. 


t See Tod's Rajasthan. 
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with thirst, threw themselves at the same time upon it, 
so that the rope broke, and the vessel fell down into the 
well. On seeing this, the perishing expectants raised a 
shout of despair, and some in their agony plunged in 
after it. When the water at length began to be brought 
up, the crowds around strove and fought for it, and 
there was not found enough to supply them all. One 
well had been reserved for the imperial household, but 
the artisans of the court, who could not be supplied, 
went in a body and complained to Humdyun, that 
Terdi Beg was supplying his horses and camels with 
water from his well, while they were dying of thirst.* 
The Emperor, riding up to the Beg, addressed him in 
Turki, his native tongue, and requested that he would 
allow his servants to draw water for themselves for one 
hour, to which the Beg agreed. The distress was, how- 
ever, unspeakable ; many fell down and died, before they 
could get a drop to quench their burning thirst. 

At this time a son of the Kui made his appearance, 
bearing a white flag. When admitted to an audience, 
he complained that Ilumayun had entered his father’s 
dominions in a hostile manner, but assured him that, 
had his coming been known, the Kiii would have re- 
ceived him with every mark of hospitality. He com- 
plained of the excesses of the Emperor’s I'ollowers, and 
of the confinement of the two messengers. He added 
that, if the Emperor would halt a short time where he 
was, a sufficient number of bullocks and buckets should 
be sent, to enable him to draw up the water. By the 
advice of Terdi Beg, the two envoys were released. 

Having ascertained that, at the next stage, there was 
only one well, the Emperor divided his little camp into 
three divisions, which he ordered to move forward on 
three successive days, so as to have the benefit of the 
w'ater iq turns. The first division was led by the Em- 


^ Tar. Nias. f. 192. ; Ferisbta, vol. ii. p. 95. ; Joulier^ c. 10. 
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peror, attended by Terdi Beg and Ishdn Taimur Sultan ; chat, t 
the next by Monaim Beg ; the third by Sheikh Ali. 

Yet, in spite of this precaution, the scarcity of water 
was severely felt, and numbers perished of thirst. We 
are told that, at this time, a part of the royal army, 
probably one of the three divisions, about mid-day, 
reached’ a pool of water, when the horses and camels, 
which for some days had had little or no water, could 
not be restrained from rushing into it, to appease their 
thirst, and drank to such excess, that many of them ' 
died. 

The Emperor had now arrived within ten kos of 
Amerkot *, but the nature of his reception there was ’ 

probably still uncertain. Meanwhile, protracted misery 
had levelled all distinctions of rank, and, in some 
minds, had destroyed even the feelings of common 
courtesy. The horse of Roushen Beg having broken 
down on the march, he went and asked the Begum for 
the horse which he had given her. When notice of this 
was carried to Hum^iyun, he alighted, sent his own 
horse to his wife, and after marching for some distance 
on foot, mounted a camel belonging to the ewer-de- 
partment. After he had ridden in this way a couple of 
miles, Khalid Beg, the son of Khwdja Khalifa, hearing 
what had occurred, rode up and presented his horse to 
Humdyun, who continued on his course, and the same jemidii. 
day entered Amerkot, accompanied by only seven horse- 
men. Most of his followers dropped in, singly or by 
twos and threes, in the course of the day. 

The Kdnaf, from variou.s circumstances, was well FrfewUy 
disposed towards Humdyun. As soon as the Emperor oftheWm 
arrived, he sent his brother to wait upon him, to apo- 
logise for his not himself appearing that day, it not 
being a lucky one, but promising to attend him on 

• The Tabakdt calls Amerkot a called Rana^ by the writers who 
hundred kos from Tatta. speak of him. 

t The ruler of Amerkot is usually 
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the day following. Next day*the Rdna accordingly 
visited the Emperor, and explained to him his situation. 
He said that his principality was small and barren, but 
that he had two thousand horsemen of his own tribe of 
Sodhas, and that to them five thousand Samicha horse 
of his allies could be added, all ready to follow his Ma- 
jesty, and devoted, heart and hand, to his service ; and 
that, assisted by these, the Emperor might conquer 
both Tatta and Bheker. The Emperor thanked the 
Rana for his ready zeal, and gave him to understand 
that, though unfortunately he did not himself at that 
moment possess the means of fitting out and paying his 
allies, he did not despair of speedily falling upon a 
method of acquiring them. 

The minute details of the Emperor’s conduct at this 
period have much in them that is curious and interest- 
ing, as exhibiting his sanguine and thoughtless temper. 
When the Rdna retired, as Humdyun possessed no 
change of apparel, he was compelled to undress that he 
might give his clothes to be washed, and, in the mean- 
while, sat down in his bathing-gown. A bird happened 
to fly into his tent. Struck with its appearance, he 
caused the door to be shut, and the bird was taken. He 
called for a pair of scissors, and having cut its wing, 
made a painter take its likenesss, after which he let it 
oflF into the desert. 

The historians of his reign tell us, that at this time, 
he borrowed a sum of money from Terdi Beg and some 
others of his followers. The mode in which this loan 
was eflFected, is not mentioned by these historians, but 
is described in all its particulars by his ewer-bearer with 
graphic simplicity, and is highly characteristic of the 
shifts to which Ilumdyun, in his difficulties, thought 
himself entitled to resort.* When he had told the 

• Abttlfazl launches into an ex- him to resort to force. Ni*dm-ed- 
clamation against Terdi Beg and din Ahmed, with more moderation, 
the Amirs, whose avarice compelled merely says that Humdyun levied a 
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R4na that he had no money to pay mercenaries, though 
he believed that his Amirs had, one of his servants, 
Shah Muhamraed Khorasdni, had hinted to him, that 
he knew perfectly well where the Amirs hid their 
valuables. To facilitate the search which he proposed 
making, Humdyun called a meeting of aU his Amirs in 
his tent. When they were convened, he found some 
pretence for keeping them waiting, and in the mean- 
while privately despatched his servants along with Shah 
Muhammed, directing them to repair to the tents of 
the Amirs, to search for, and bring to him, all the 
money, and valuables, with every kind of plate or ves- 
sels that wore found there, the cooking kettles and 
dishes onl}'^ excepted. They accordingly went, and 
broke open the portmanteaus and boxes of the Amirs, 
tore up the harness and stuffing of the travelling fur- 
niture of their camels, took out all the money, jewels, 
and costly clothes found in them, and brought them to 
his Majesty. Of the money and valuables so found, he 
restored one half to the owners, the other half he gave 
to his own servants and others. Of the clothes, two- 
thirds were restored to the owners, the remaining third 
being retained for the use of the imperial household. 
In this rather unprincely way, so disparaging to his 
nobles, he was enabled to make presents of richly orna- 
mented daggers, and of some money, to the Rana and 
his sons.* 


CHAP. I. 
SxcT. n. 


benevolence (masaadet) from them. 
Terdi Beg st'ems to have been a 
hardy old soldier, not much pleased 
with the mode in which he saw af- 
fairs managed, and probably not 
very conciliating in his manners. 
From the constant demands made 
upon him when distress occurred, 
and the collisions thereby occa- 
aionedt it may be inferred that, by 
foresight and attention, he kept his 
own immediate followers and their 
cattle in tolerable order, and was 


little satisfied with the unceremo- 
nious requisitions made upon him, 
in trying circumstances, to correct, 
at his risk and at his expense, the 
negligence and oversights of such 
as had not been equally provident. 
Such a man could hardly be in fa- 
vour with the retainers of a thought^ 
less court. 

* For tlie transactions in the de- 
sert, see Akberndma, £F. 50, 51,; 
Tal^kat-e Akberi, ff.l64,l65* ; Tar, 
Nil, f. 190 — 2 ; Jouber, c. 10, 
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Hamdyun remained about seven weeks at Amerkot, 
to recruit and refresh himself and his exhausted fol- 
lowers. During this time, he received every assistance 
from the Rdna that his limited means allowed, and got 
some information of the transactions that had taken 
place in Sind, after his departure from Rohri. 

We have seen that Shah Husein Mirza, after forcing 
the Emperor to raise the siege of Sehwdn, had failed in 
his attempt to intercept him in his retreat. As long as 
he had any apprehensions of Huradyun, he continued 
to court Yddgar Ndsir Mirza, and to buoy up his mind 
with the hopes of succeeding him in Sind, as his son-in- 
law, and even of placing him on the throne of Gujrdt 
and of Delhi itself. Yddgdr, lured by these promises, 
had treacherously renounced his allegiance to Humdyun, 
and, about the middle or end of April, had crossed over 
to Saker on the right bank of the river, and sent some 
of the cannon and guns belonging to his division into 
the fort of liheker. llumdyun had been compelled to 
leave Rhori on the 7th of May, and, on the 10th, Shah 
Husein, having ascertained that he was really on his 
way to Uch, repaired to Bheker in person. The keen 
and sagacious, but stern and cruel, Arghun examined 
every department, and the condition of every thing, 
with his own eyes. He sharply reprehended the gover- 
nor, Sultan Mahmud Bhekeri, for the Avaste committed 
on the corn in the granaries, and especially for having 
employed it, to feed his own enemy. Determined to 
make an example, though unwilling to punish that 
nobleman personally, he impaled the probably innocent 
storekeexier before Mahmud’s gate. Malek and Timer, 
the two chiefs who had assisted Humdyun to cross the 
river, by discovering to him where some boats were 
sunk, and whom Yddgdr had basely seized and de- 
livered up, he commanded to be flayed alive before the 

11.; Tarikh-e Siml, ff. l6l — 3.; Bedkiuii, iT. 180, 181. ; Khd&tet-ul 
FerichU, vol. ii. p. y2 — 95. ; T«r. Tow4rikb, f. 
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gates of Saker. After Humdyun’s departure, the camp chap. r. 
followers, and men of every class, who had been unable 
to accompany the Emperor in his flight, scattered in 
consternation and despair over the surrounding country. 

Yddgdr, whose importance was destroyed by the de- night of 
parture of the Emperor, shared the fate of traitors who mI™ to 
cease to be necessary ; he saw every promise made to HaniuhAr. 
him broken ; and hardly two months had elapsed after 
Humdyun’s departure, before he was glad to flee from 
Sind *, and to take the road to Kandahar. He arrived 
near that city wlien Kdmrdn was besieging Hindal, and 
had reduced it to extremity. Yadgar accompanied 
Kdmran to Kdbul, whence that prince despatched am- 
bassadors to Shah Husein, to request that he would 
send back his sister Shehr-Bdnu Begum, Yadgdr’s wife, 

Avith her son Mirza Sanjer. The Arghiin instantly 
complied, and sent them forward by the barren Avastes 
and Avild passes betAveen Sind and Kandahar, with every 
outward mark of honour ; accompanied by a number of 
the stragglers and others Avho had separated from the 
Emperor in Sind, and still survived in that territory. 

But, says Abulfazl, he committed an error, intentional 
or not, in sending them through that desert tract, which 
is destitute both of water and forage, unprovided Avith 
sufiicient supplies, so that numbers perished ; and those 
who reached the toAvn of Shal, in addition to all their 
other suflbrings, Avere seized Avith malignant fever, by 
which, among others, the })rincess Avas carried oflp, so 
that, of tAVO or three thousand persons Avho A\'ere in the 
caravan, very fcAV survived to reach Kandahdr Shah Beginning 
Husein, having remained near Rohri till tlie middle of “^®*“**- 
July, and put every thing in order, Avent down to 
SehAvdn f, ivhere he staid a Aveek, to see that the 

* Jouher says, he was not al- bably as if he had been a common 
lowed to leave Sind till he had paitl traveller or merchant ; Tar, Sind, 
a sbdhrokhi for every man, seven f. 163.; Jouher, c. IS. 
for every camel, and five for every f Akbernima, f, 56. 
horae that accompanietl him ; pro- 
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breaches and damage done to the walls were properly 
repaired, and then went on to Sen. 

While Humdyun remained at Amerkot, he held Con- 
sultations as to the course which it was most expedient 
for him to follow. It would appear that the Raja, Rdna 
Parsdd, had not been long in possession of his prin- 
cipality, and looked to the Emperor for assistance in 
maintaining himself against Jani Beg, the chief who 
had been dispossessed, as well as for taking revenge on 
Shah Husein, who had put his father to death. The 
Rdna strongly recommended an invasion of Lower Sind, 
and, as the first step towards that attempt, an inroad 
into Jiin, the inhabitants of which, being ill-affected to 
the Arghxins, would certainly join the invaders. The 
small and barren district of Amerkot was not a fit place 
for the lengthened residence of a prince like Humayun. 
It was accordingly resolved to march towards Jiin with 
their united forces. And the Raja, having been pre- 
vailed upon to withdraw his people from the castle of 
Amerkot, the Emperor, on the 1 1 th of October, placed 
in it Hamida Btinu Begum and the rest of his family, 
with such attendants as he could spare, under the 
charge of Khwaja Moazem, llami'da’s brother, and him- 
self set out on his expedition. Four days after, on 
Sunday the 15th of C^ctober, in this solitary castle, sur- 
rounded on every side by sandy deserts, Hamida Bdnu 
Begum gave birth to a prince, Avho was afterwards to 
be the Emperor Akber, the ornament of his line and 
family. * 

The Emperor learned the joyful tidings from Terdi 
Beg Khan, at the first stage, about twelve kos from 
Amerkot, where he was still encamped. “ As soon,” 
says one who attended him, “ as the Emperor had 
finished his thanksgivings to God, the Amirs were in- 
troduced, and offered their congratulations. He then 


• Akberii4ma, f. 51. 
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called Jouher, and asked, what he had committed to his 
charge. Jouher answered, two hundred Shdhrukies, a 
silver wristlet, and a musk-bag ; adding that the two 
former had been restored to their owners. His Majesty 
inquired the reason of this, as they had been given to 
him to keep. Jouher said, that, in doing so, he had 
obeyed' his Majesty’s orders. On this, the Emperor 
ordered the musk-bag to be brought, which was done. 
Having broken it on a china plate, he called his nobles, 
and divided it among them, as the royal present in 
honour of his son’s birth. They offered their congratu- 
lations, with prayers and good wishes for his prosperity, 
and that of the imperial infant. At that station they 
continued the rest of the day, and had such rejoicings 
as circumstances allow'ed. This event diffused its fra- 
grance over the whole habitable world.” * So unpro- 
mising were the circumstances that attended the birth 
of one, who w'as to become the most magnificent Sovereign 
of his age. 

The same day, after evening prayers, the Emperor 
decamped, attended by his own faithful Chaghatfiis, and 
a number of the Araerkot Rdna’s men, and in five 
marches arrived near Jun. 

The district of Jun lies to the north-west of the Ran, 
on the western limit of Chiichkan, near the eastern 
branch of the Indus, which, after traversing the desert, 
forms the western boundary of Each. The territory of 
Jiin is intersected by numerous smaller branches of the 
river, that divide it into many islands and districts, 
which, at that time, were highly cultivated. It abounded 
with all the necessaries of life, and for the beauty of 
its gardens, and the excellence of its fruits and vege- 
table productions, excelled every other part of Sind. 
The nature of the ground, broken and defended by so 
many streams and artificial canals, joined to the bravery 
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of the inhabitants, seems long to have secured to its 
population the same blessings of indepfendence that were 
(enjoyed by their neighbours, the inhabitants of the 
wilder and more barren portion of Chdchkdn. 

When Humayun arrived in this quarter, he found 
Jdni Beg, the former possessor of Amerkot, and a noted 
marauder, lying in the neighbourhood of the chief town 
of Jiin, with a formidable body of horse. He sent for- 
ward Sheikh Ali Beg with a hundred of his old 
herents, and a party of five hundred of the RAna’s Sodha 
horse, and himself followed with his remaining troops. 
Sheikh Ali, naturally bold, and trusting to be supported, 
charged the enemy as soon as he came near them, and 
entirely broke and dispersed them, before the arrival of 
the Emperor, who ordered all the prisoners to be put 
to death. From the field of battle HumAyun moved on 
to the town of Jun *, where he pitched his tent in a 
large garden, beside which the zemindars or chiefs, who 
had joined him, encamped. He dug a deep trench 
round the whole, so as to form a respectable fortified 
camp. In this position he remained for nearly nine 
months, during -which time he invited all the neighbour- 
ing Rajas, or chiefs, to join him ; and, in consequence of 
this invitation, the Rais from the country of the Sodhas, 
the Samichas from Kach, and the tribesmen of the JAm, 
who formerly were rulers of Bheker, waited upon him ; 
so that his army at one time consisted of no less than 


* When Jun was taken^ two 
rather noted persons fell into his 
hands. During the period that the 
Emperor besieged Sehwan, there 
was a musqueteer in the fort^ who 
never missed his aim. H. M. said, 
* I hope I shall one day get hold of 
that fellow.' He sometimes also used 
to say^ ^ I wish 1 could catch the 
man who drew the sword from un- 
der roc, half way out of the scab- 
bard.’ It happened that both of 
these men were in J6n, when we 


look it ; and having met in a buzeli- 
shop, were boasting of their feats of 
bravery. Their conversation being 
overheard, they were seized, and 
brought before the Emperor, who, 
after inquiry, ordered the musqtie- 
teer to be put to death, but forgave 
the thief, and made him a handsome 
present.” Stewart's Jouber, p, 46., 
a little altered. Many wUl diftr 
from the Emperor in his Ideas of 
distributiye justice. 
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fifteen or sixteen thousand horse. And here, about the 
beginning of December, he was joined by the infant — 1 — 
Akber, and the whole party from Amerkot.* shfbTn, 

As soon as Shah Husein heard of this new approach beginning 
of Humdyun to his dominions in one quarter, hardly 
six months after he had left them in another, he o/’s^h*’ 
hastened to meet the coming danger •, and soon ap- Hu*ein. 
peared with a formidable army on the branch of the 
Indus that was nearest to Jun, and pitched his camp on 
the opposite bank, four kos from that place. 

While the two armies lay in this situation, skirmishes 
daily occurred. But the contest was an unequal one. 

Mirza Shah Husein had all the resources of his king- 
dom behind him ; while, to Huimlyun, the loss of any 
one of his old adherents, in whom his real strength 
consisted, was irreparable. 

The Mirza added artifice to force. He made an at- 
tempt to detach from the Emperor’s interest such allies 
as had joined him. To the liana of Amerkot he pri- 
vately sent a complimentary and flattering message, 
with a dress of honour, a rich dagger, and other pre- 
sents, inviting him to abandon the Emperor’s interest. 

These the Rdna carried to Humdyun, who directed his 
ally, in proof of his contempt of the donor, to employ 
them in dressing up a dog, by Musulmans held to be 
an unclean animal, which he did. Shah Husein felt 
deeply hurt by the insult. 

But the cause of Shah Husein was soon more effec- Disgust and 
tually served by the habitual and uncontrollable arro- 
gance of Musulmans towards Hindus of every rank, aiuesof 
One of them, Khwdja Ghazi, insulted the Rdna of 
Amerkot, who, meeting with no redress, left the camp 
in disgust with all his followers, declaring that to at- 
tempt to please Moghuls f was only labour lost. This 

♦ Akbern&naa^ f. 51.; Tar. Sind, f Here we see that the term Mo- ^ 
f. Jouher, c. 12. The Em- ghul was already used to denote all 

preta*8 party left Amerkot, Shdban northern mem 
11 (Nor. 20). 
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diction was instantly followed by that o£ aU the ,na^ 
tive chiefs, whom the Emperor in vain attempted to 
soothe ; and Humdyun was once more reduced to hm 
own few, though brave, adherents, some of whom, and 
among the rest Monaim Ehan, (who at a future time 
was destined to be prime minister of the empire) in 
despair deserted from his camp, and joined the Mirza. 

The news of the desertion of the Emperor’s allies 
encouraged the Mirza to make an attempt to surprise, 
or to force his position : but Humdyun, having received 
intimation of the design, had taken such effectual pre- 
cautions, and so completely defended the camp by new 
trenches, that the attempt was defeated, though not 
without serious loss on the Emperor’s side. 

It was at this season of growing distress, that the 
celebrated Biram Khan arrived, very unexpectedly, in 
the imperial camp. After the disastrous battle of Ka- 
nauj, which had finally ruined the fortunes of Hu- 
mdyun in India, that nobleman, escaping from the field 
of carnage, found refuge in Sambhal with Raja Matter- 
Sin, one of the chieftains of the country. Shir Shah, 
hearing of this, sent to demand that he should be given 
up, to which the Raja, unwilling to incur the weight .of 
that prince’s resentment, was obbged to assent. Biram 
Khan was, accordingly, conducted to the royal camp, 
during Shir Shah’s campaign in Malwa. 'The King 
treated him with marked distinction, rose when he was 
brought in, embraced, and addressed him in the most 
flattering manner. In the course of conversation. Shir 
Shah happening to observe that Avhere attachment to a 
master is real, and proceeds from the h^art, it never 
alters its course ; Biram Khan rather emphatically re- 
plied, “ Your Majesty’s observation is just ; real attach- 
ment can never change.” With much difficulty he 
effected bis escape, near Berhdnpfir, in company with 
Abulkdsirn, who had been governor of Gn^lidr under 
Humdyun, and they took the road to Gujrdt. As they 
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travelled along, an ambassador of Shir Shah’s, who was 
on his way back from that country, having heard of 
Biram Khan’s escape, and that some person of distinc- 
tion was lurking in the neighbourhood, sent a party 
of his escort, who seized Abulkdsim, a nobleman re- 
markable for his fine countenance and noble deport- 
ment. Biram Khan, seeing their mistake, with his usual 
high spirit and honourable feeling exclaimed, “ I am 
Biram Khan.” But AbulkAsim, eager to preserve his 
friend, with much presence of mind interposed, and 
coolly observed ; “ See how my faithful servant, to save 
me, is willing thus to run into danger! Do him no 
injury, poor fellow! Let him go.” Biram Khan was 
accordingly turned away, and reached Gujrdt, where he 
was well received by Sultan Mahiniid, who then filled 
the throne. Abulkdsim was carried before Shir Shah, 
who, insensible to the noble devotedness of his friend- 
ship, put him to death. Shir Shah often remarked, that 
from the tone in which Biram Khan assented to his 
observation that genuine attachment never changes, he 
felt persuaded he never could gain him. Sultan Mah- 
mfid in vain endeavoured to retain Biram in GujrAt. 
He obtained leave to make the pilgrimage of Mekka, 
repaired to Surat, as if for that purpose, passed over 
into Kattiawdr, and thence, soon after, joined Humayun 
at Jiin. The Emperor was much delighted on hearing 
of the approach of so eminent a person, at a moment of 
such difficulty, and made all the leading men in his 
camp go out to receive and welcome him.* 

But Humayun felt daily, more and more, that Avhile 
the position of his camp made it nearly unassailable, it 
at the same time made it easier for the enemy to cut off 
his supplies. This difficulty was not felt as long as he 
had the tribes of the desert for his friends. But since 
they had abandoned him, he was compelled to send out 
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Akbern^a, f. 52. ; Jouber, c. 1 2. 
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his own retainers in greater numbers, and to greater 
distances than before, in order to secure the ne^fol 
provision of grain and other necessaries. In a short 
time, all the nearer sources of supply had failed. In 
this exigency, hearing that there was a castle in the 
Thari, which contained an ample store of corn and 
other necessaries, and that it could be reduced'with no 
great force, he detached Sheikh Ali Beg Jeldir on the 
service; and that officer succeeded so far as to send 
back considerable supplies to the camp. But Shah 
Husein, having been informed of his motions, ordered 
Isa Terkhan, one of his generals, to march and attack 
the detachment, and cut off all supplies of grain from 
the imperial camp. That officer showing some hesita- 
tion, the duty was committed to Sultan Mahmud Khan 
Bhekeri, who till now had remained in disgrace, and 
who, anxious for an opportunity of recovering the 
prince’s favour, gladly accepted the command, and 
marched to the relief of the castle ; while Shall Ilusein, 
to divert and occupy the Emperor’s attention, pressed 
upon the imperial army more closely than ever, both by 
land and water, and engaged it in daily skirmishes. The 
Emperor, however, having heard of the march of the de- 
tachment that Avas sent against Sheikh Ali, despatched 
Ishan Taimur Sultan ivith a reinforcement to his assist- 
ance. As Sheikh Ali was superseded in the command by 
Ishdn Taimur’s arrival, he was much offended, and the 
circumstance produced a very unseasonable quarrel be- 
tween these two officers. Sheikh Ali, it ivould appear, 
was desirous of avoiding a regular conflict. 

Humayun, meanwhile, tired of being shut up more 
closely than ever within his intrenchmcnt.s, and seeing 
no prospect of effecting any thing by the defensive plan 
of operations to which he was reduced, had determined 
to hazard a battle. “ At this time,” says Jouher, 
“ H. M. said, Shah Husein has advanced three or four 
times in battle-array, to light. If he comes back to* 
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MOFrow moraing, I will march out and attack him.” Jj 

iWith' this intention he repeated the Fdtehi*, and — 1— ‘ 
changed the unfit for better horses. His resolution was 
to fight on the morrow. It was the holy month of 
Ramzdn, and after breaking his fast (at sunset), one 
watch of the night had passed, when a person came 
from the river-side, and said, “ There is some one on 
the other bank who calls for a boat.” H. M. said, 

“ Ask his name, who calls for a boat at so untimely an 
hour.” They asked, “ Who are you, that want a boat ?” 

He answered, “ 1 am Ishan Taiinur Sultan.” This was 
reported to the Emperor, who said, “ God grant that 
all may be well ! ” A boat was sent across, and Ishfin Destruction 
came before the throne, where he told of the death of thefora*- 
Sbeikh Ali Beg, and his own defeat.” f ment. 

It would appear that Sultan Mahmiid Khan, having 
been joined by some of the neighbouring tribes, watch- 
ing his opportunity, one morning about sunrise, made 
an unexpected attack upon the imperial detachment. 

The combat was desperate, and bloody. It is insinuated 
that Terdi Beg if, who probably commanded in the name 
of Ishan Taimur, acted but remissly. Sheikh Ali, Avith 
his sons and retainers, stood firm, and fell fighting 
bravely. The loss was great on both sides, but espe- 
cially on that of Humayun. 


* This is a solemn prayer from 
the Koran, and is generally repeated 
when danger is apprehended, 
t Jouher, c. 12. 

J Tar. Sind, f. 1(54*. Terdi Beg 
is repeatedly mentioned as behaving 
ill, especially by Abulfazl, who writes 
of him w'ith great bitterness. But, as 
he was put to death by Birani Khan, 
whose panegyrist that writer is, some 
doubts may be entertained of the 
historian’s impartiality : especially as 
Terdi Beg, on many occasions of 
danger and difficulty, is represented 
as cotn|)orting himself bravely, and 
bearing tl»e brunt of the action. He 


was one of the oldest of the Cha- 
ghatai nobles, and perhaps next hi 
iinportahce to the Emperor. He 
stood in the way of the able and 
ambitions Biram Khan’s power, the 
Transoxian chiefs looking up to 
him, as those from Persia did to 
Birain Khan. The consequences 
were seen in the next reign. It 
was a favourable circumstance for 
Birain ’s fame, gioat and undoubted 
as his merits were, that the historians 
of the age were, in general, Persians, 
or the immediate descendants of 
Persians. 
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On learning these events, and especially the death of 
Sheikh Ali, the Emperor was affected, and agitated hfe- 
yond measure. Shah Husein Mirza, on his part, had, 
like the Emperor, been preparing for a battle on the 
following morning. His troops had buckled on their 
armour, and his men were ready to mount, when a 
deserter from the Emperor’s camp arrived with in- 
formation that Ishdn Taimur had been defeated, Sheikh 
Ali slain, and that Humayun had resolved to lead out 
his troops and attack the Mirza in the field, that very 
day. The Mirza, apprehensive of the efibrts of men 
driven to despair, and hoping that the Einperor would 
now at length be disposed to make peace, did not, for 
the three following days, draw out his troops as usual. 

At the end of that time, Shah Husein sent Bdber 
Kuli, one of his chief officers, on a mission to the Em- 
peror’s camp. Humayun, as the Mirza had foreseen, 
was now determined to quit Sind. An agreement was 
speedily concluded. The Emperor, on the one hand, 
agreed to quit the territories of Shah Husein, while 
Shah Husein, on the other,' consented to supply him 
with thirty boats to convey his effects from the present 
camp, and with 100,000 mithkals in money *, 2000 
loads of grain, and 300 camels, to be delivered to him 
at the village of llundi, when he had crossed the Indus, 
to enable him to proceed on Iiis route to Kandahdr. 
These terms being arranged, the Mi'rza gladly furnished 
him with a bridge of boats to cross the arm of the Indus 
at Jiin. And, accordingly, on the 10th of July, Hu- 
mayun marched with his whole army from the camp 
which they had so long occupied, and crossed the river 
in two days. The conditions agreed upon were faith- 
fully and joyfully observed by Shah Husein. The pro- 
visions and cattle for transport were brought to liundi, 
and divided among the troops ; and from thence thp 

* Some hutorianii omit the money, which is mentioned in the Tarikh-e 
Sind. 
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camp moved on to Sehwdn, where Humdyun made 
every thing ready for leaving Sind, after having, on the 
whole, tarried two years and a half in it and the ad- 
joining country.* 


* The transactions in Sind and 
the R^put desert are recorded by 
Abulfazl/Akbemama^ ff. 50 — 2. in 
the Tarikh-e Akberi, ff. 154 — 6. 
Tar. Niz. f. 192 , Ferishta follows 
briefly, vol. ii. p. 91 — 5., and the 
Tar. Bediuni, ff. 179 — 182. ; Jou- 
her, who was with the Emperor, re- 
cords them in bis 8, Q, 10, 11, and 
12tli chapters. His account, how- 
ever, being written from memory at 


the distance of many years, though 
lively, does not furnish dates, and 
perhaps sometimes transposes events. 
Abulfazl, who wrote from excellent 
reports, though able, is laudatory, 
and too desirous to conceal the faults 
of his patron’s father. The Tarikh-e 
Sind, ff. l6l — 165. is valuable, as 
occasionally giving the Sindian 
Story. 
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SECTION III. 

HUmAyUN’S route from SIHP to sIstAn. 

♦ 

recent state OE' AFGHANISTAN. kAmRAN IN kAbUL. — A8KEHI IN 

GHAZNI. — kAmR-In’S EXPEDITION TO BADAKIISIIAN HINDAL IN 

KANDAHAR. EJIBASST OF kAmrAn TO SlIAII lll'SEIN MET BT HH- 

mAiTIN. — DIFFICCLTIES OF HIS ADVANCE TO KANDAuAr. — HOSTILE 
PREPARATIONS OF ASKERI. — HE ADVANCES TO TAKE HUJlAyUN. 
UASTT FLIGHT OF THE EMPEROR. — ARRIVAL OF ASKERI. — AKBER 
TAKEN, AND SENT TO KANDAhAr. — IILmAyUN FLIES TOWARDS s/stAn. 

TEMPORARU.Y DETAINED BY A PARTY OF BElC'CIIES. PROCEEDS 

THRODGH THE GERMs/r. ENTERS Si'stAn. 

When Humayun gave up all thought of re-entering 
Hindustan at the head of an army, by effecting the 
conquest of Sind, he unwillingly turned his thoughts 
towards Kandahar, which was part of the dominions of 
his brother Kdmran. That prince, after separating 
from the Emperor at Khushiib, when compelled to 
abandon the Penjab to Shir Shah, had retired to Kdbul, 
where he assumed all the insignia of an absolute and 
independent king, and made the prayer for the prince 
be recited, and the coin struck, in his own name, thus 
renouncing even the nominal supremacy of Humdyun. 
He bestowed the government of Ghazni on his brother 
Askeri, who accompanied liim in his flight ; the govern- 
ment of Kandahar was held by Kerdcha Khan. 
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Mirza KdrarAn, not long after his return to Kdhul, chap. 1= 
marched across the Hindu-kdsh mountains, to chastise 
Mirza Suleimdn, the ruler of Badakhshan, who refused, K&nrSn’i 
to acknowledge him, or to renounce his allegiance to to sadakh- 
the Emperor, defeated him in battle, compelled him to 
submit, and deprived him of a portion of his territory. 

'On his rfeturn, finding that Kerdcha KJhan.ha d invited ] Hindai in 
Hindal Mirza from Sind, and had delivered up to him 
the country of Kandahdr, he raised an army, and 
marched towards that capital, which he besieged for 
six months, when Hindal, finding that resistance was 
vain, agreed to surrender the place, and coming out to 
meet his brother, resigned himself into his hands. 

Kamrdn bestowed tjie government of Kandahdr on*^ 

Mirza As_keri, and carried Hindal Mirza to Kabul as 
a prisoner; but after sometime bestowed on him the 
district of Jui-Shahi, now Jelaldbdd, in jagir.* 

Mirza Kamrdn, eager to draw still closer the bonds Embassy of 
of union between himself and the ruler of Sind, who 
had acknowledged him as his superior Lord, sent Mir 
Alla-dost a man eminent for his piety, and Abdal Wa- 
hab, who belonged to the family of Sheikh Piiran, the 
great Saint of Sind, as ambassadors, to ask the daughter 
of Shah Husein in marriage. After Humdyun had 
crossed the Indus, and begun his march towards Kan- 
dahdr, he heard, when near Sehwdn, that these ambas- met by hu- 
sadors were not far off ; and they also, hearing of his 
approach, threw themselves into that town. Humdyun 
sent a message to Alla-dost, asking to see him ; but the 
envoy returned an excuse, pretending that the people 
among whom he was would not suifer him to quit it. 

Leaving the banks of the Indus, Humdyun and his 
followers now proceeded towards Fateh pur-Gandavft, 

After leaving that place, their route lay through a Difflcui«e« . 

of his ad* 

♦ Akbernama, IF. 55 , 56 , The afterwards took it from him, and 
Tar. Bedduni says, that he gave him made him reside in Mouza.Der- 
Cihaxni (probably a mistake), but wishan, f. 181. 
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tfBiQPt of country, for some days’ march derart and wW|te, 
and afterwards rugged and mountainous. The guides 
given them by Shah Husein, who had no desire that he 
should become acquainted with the country, were 
careful not to conduct them to the best springs or 
wells *, and the troops suffered much from having oidy 
brackish water, or none. To add to their distress, the 
road was infested by banditti, as it has been in all ages; 
they were chiefly Baliiches, who, singly or in bands, 
hovered around, and plundered, without mercy, all that 
fell behind in the line of march. Jouher tells us that, 
having fallen somewhat behind, he was attacked and 
wounded, and the water vessels under his charge carried 
ofi", almost in presence of the Emperor. The plunder 
and distress were general ; and, as much time 1^ been 
spent on the march, and the year was on its decline, the 
country, which in summer is exposed to the Simdm, 
and the blasting winds of the desert, was now sulgect 
to such excessive cold, that the travellers’ broth, we are 
told, was hardly poured out of the kettle, when it be- 
came a plate of ice. Even the men of most note were 
ill provided with clothing, to resist the severity of the 
cold, to which they were here exposed. As an ex- 
ample of their unprovided condition, the Emperor, who 
happened to have a fur cloak, made it be divided, 
giving the outside, as a most acceptable gift, to Biram 
Khan, and the inside, or ^ning, to an officer of the 
household. After a toilsome journey, most probably 
through the Bolan Pass, they reached the district of 
Shdl-Mustung, near the northern limit of Baluchistan, 
and about a hundred and fifty miles from Kandahir, 
on which it was dependent. 

Here they encountered difficulties of a difimrent do* 

* Such it the Account of the con* march through fuch a country 
temporary writert, and from the might, of itaclf, account for many 
M£raa*a character it is not iroprob- of the hardahipa eadurad by the 
bic. But the difficulty of the Emperor. 
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S(SR|)tioii. Two of the Emperor’s servants, who pre- 
ceded the camp, were carried off from a spring at which 
they had alighted, by scouts sent out by Jildl-ed-dm 
Beg, an officer of Kamrdn’s, who was stationed in that 
quarter. One of the two, however, contrived to make 
his escape, and, rejoining the Emperor, related both his 
own adventures, and such circumstances as he had 
learnt from the conversation of the party that had 
taken him. By this accident, Humdyun discovered 
that his brothers were aware of his approach, that their 
hostility was unabated, and that Askeri was not far off. 
Benouncing, therefore, his intention of proceeding to 
Eandahdr, he turned off towards Mustung. Some of 
his followers, however, asked permission to go on to 
Kandahdr, which he granted; and, at the same time, 
wrote a letter of remonstrance and advice to his 
brother, which he entrusted to one of them to deliver. 

When Humdyun was leaving Sind to march against 
Kandahdr, Shah Husein, desirous of counteracting his 
plans for retrieving his affairs, had despatched expresses 
to Kdmrdn and Askeri, to inform them of his move- 
ments. Kdrnrdn instantly sent orders to Askeri at 
Kandahdr, to put that city in a state of defence, and 
himself to waylay and seize Humdyun, at whatever 
risk. Askeri Mirza, having executed the one part of 
his instructions, had now advanced considerably on his 
way to execute the other. The Ami'rs, who formed his 
court, were, however, far from being unanimous in their 
opinions. Kasim Husein Sultan Uzbek, Mehdi Kdsim 
Khan, and others, advised him not to move against the 
Emperor, lest that prince, driven to desperation, should 
take refuge in Persia, a step which might be followed 
by the most ruinous consequences. Abulkhair was of 
a different opinion, and enforced the necessity of seizing 
^umdyun, and to this opinion Askeri inclined. In the 
morning after the consultation, therefore, the Mirza 
marched forward on his route towards Sh dl-Mustun g, 
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book V. (in which direction he learned that the Emperor, who 
A.D. IS43. was not far oflF’, had proceeded,) in hopes of surprising 
him. After advancing a kos or two, having by this 
time got into a waste and intricate country, he inquired 
if any of his followers was acquainted with the road. 
One Chupi Behader, an Uzbek, who had been in Edsim 
Husein Sultan’s service, but in this expedition had 
joined the troops immediately under the Mirza, said 
that he knew it thoroughly, having often travelled it 
back and forward. “ True,” said the Mirza, “ you had 
ajagir in this quarter,” and ordered him to ride for- 
ward, to reconnoitre along the road, and report what he 
saw. The man remarking to the Mirza that he rode 
but a sorry pony*, the Mirza directed Tersiin BirMs, 
one of his attendants, to dismount and lend him his 
horse, which was stout and swift ; and Tersun obeying 
very reluctantly, was sharply chidden by the prince. 

Chupi, who had formerly served under Humdyun in 
Hindustan, having mounted his fleet steed, rode for 
some time at a moderate pace, till he had reached the 
pass of Pekh, in a valley formed by the hills, when, 
being out of sight, he set off at full speed, and did not 
halt till he reached the imperial camp, when he alighted 
at the door of Biram Khan’s tent, and at once informed 
him of the danger that Avas at hand. Biram Khan, 
Avithout delay, hastened, by a priA'ate road, to the 
Emperor’s pavilion ; and speaking from behind the 
kanats or screen, informed him of the imminent danger 
Avifh Avhich he was threatened. Humdyun starting up, 
proposed, with his usual spirit, to meet the attack in 
arms : but the Khan at once convinced him that, from 
Askeri’s overpoAvering superiority in numbers, there was 
no hope but in retreat. The Emperor upon this, indig- 
nantly exclaiming, “ Are Kandahfir and Kabul for ever 
to be the cause of contention between me and my un- 


• Yabii. 
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worthy brothers ? ” despatched Khwdja Moazem and chap. i. 
Biram Khgn, instantly to bring the Empress Hamida 
Begum, and her son, the infant Akber, who soon 
arrived. A hasty requisition for horses was addressed Hmty flight 
to Terdi Beg and some other Amirs, who made difficul- Emperor, 
ties. But no time was to be lost ; the foe would soon 
be upon them. Hamida Begum was hurriedly placed 
on horseback. It was decided that Akber, who was 
only a year old, would be unable to support a rapid 
journey in inclement weather, through a desert and 
waterless waste, and he was left behind under the care 
of his usual attendants. Humdyun then hurried away, 
accompanied by only forty men, twenty-two of them 
persons of note, and two ladies. All the rest of the 
party, with the whole tents and baggage, were left 
behind.* 


♦ Akbernaina, f. 53. ; Tab. Akb. 
f. 156. ; Tar. Niz. f. lf)3. Such is 
the account given by Abulfazl and 
followed ill the 'fab. Akberi. The 
narrative of Jouher is somewhat 
different. The night before, when 
Ilumayun reached Shal-Mustung, 
he took up his quarters in a garden, 
where a man accosted him, and 
asked if he knew any thing of Mirza 
Askeri. The Emperor said, that he 
did not, but would be glad if he 
would communicate any informa- 
tion he possessed. The stranger 
desired to speak to him alone, and 
all the imperial attendants, except 
Jouher, being removed, informetl 
Humayuu that his son, one of the 
Mirza*8 servants, had just arrived 
alone; that he had left the prince 
in the hills, at the pass of Pekh, 
only five kos off, and that, before 
two watches of the morning were 
over, Askeri would arrive, for the 
purpose of seizing his Majesty. This 
information induced the Emperor to 
leave the garden and rejoin the 
camp. 


Humayun, having breakfasted on 
whatever was at hand, said his 
morning prayers, and being much 
fatigued with his long journey, lay 
dowm, and fell fast asleep. His 
people dispersed on various employ- 
ments. At noon,” says Jouher, 
a man came full speecl from the 
wilds, and asked for H. M. He 
was in great haste. The servant 
said, ‘ Leave your horse here, and 
go in.' ^ He would not leave it, but 
twisting the bridle round his hand, 
entered the tent. H. M. was asleep. 
He was waked, and asked the man, 

‘ Do you bring any message ? ’ The 
man answered, ‘ No,’ but added, that 
Mfrza Askeri w’as coming in a hos- 
tile manner. H. M. asked * What 
is your name ? ' He answered, 

* Chupi Behader, by trilie an Uzbek, 
and I am sent by Kasim Husein 
Sultan.* His Majesty said, ‘ It is 
true/ sent for Biram Khan, and 
asked his advice. He advised H. M. 
to set off instantly. H. M. said, 
‘ We must fight them.’ Biram Khan 
answered, "We are few : they are 
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KOOK T. Just as HumdyuD was setting out, Mfr Abul Hasan, 
Sadr, who had been sent forward by.Askeri to 
attempt to detain the Emperor, by engaging him in 
conversation, arrived, and proceeded to deliver some 
complimentary messages on the part of the Mirza." 
Humdyun, however, set oflF, without paying them any 
attention. Askeri came in sight some time after, and 
pushed forward a body of troops to surround the camp, 
intending to cut off all communication with it on every 
side, and to prevent any one from escaping. But he 
soon learned, with regret, that Chupi Behdder had 
brought news of his approach, and that the Emperor 
had already escaped, and fled into the desert. He 
placed a guard, to cut off all intercourse between the 
two camps. Mi'r Ghaznevi (afterwards Atkeh Khan), 
under whose care the young prince had been left, pre- 
sented himself, and w'as graciously received, the Mirza 
expressing his regret that Humdyun had gone away ; 
loudly professing that his sole object in coming was to 
wait upon the Emperor, and to do him every service. 
He, at the same time, sent a camel with fruit for 
Akber’s use. But he repaired the same evening to the 
imperial tents, and, throwing aside all shame, took pos- 
session of the baggage, all of which he narrowly ex- 
amined, causing a list of the articles to be made in his 
own presence. He, at first, received with civility Terdi 
Beg and Humdyun’s other Amirs, when they waited on 
him ; but next day, they were delivered into custody, 

I and soon after subjected to heavy exactions, many of 
them perishing in the tortures inflicted on them to 
extort a discovery of their real or supposed wealth. 
The young prince was received with every mark of 
A*ber«irt jaffection and tenderness, and carried to Kandahdr by 
toKaods. I Askeri, who delivered him to the charge of his wife 
jSultdnum Begum; but without taking him from the 

coming in great force,” Abul- din Ahmed hacL It carries with it 
fazl had seen Jouher's narrative. It an air of probability* 
does not appear whether Niz6m-ed- 
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immediate care of Mdham Anka, Jiji Anka, and Atkeh chap. i. 
Khan, who had been appointed by Ms parents to nurse 
and watch over him. Sultdnum Begum’s affection for 
him was sincere, and like that of a mother. The young 
Akber was brought to the B^la-Ark, or Citadel of aamiinis. 
Kandahdr, on 15th of December, a.d. 1543.* nec. is. 

Meanwhile Humdyun, and the small party of fugi- 
tives that accompanied him, after galloping off from sist&n. 
their camp, soon reached the desert waste. Day failing, 
was succeeded by a night of uncommon darkness. 

Biram Ehan, it is said, proposed to Humdyun to take 
advantage of it, to turn back, and come upon the camp 
by surprise ; adding that, from his knowledge of Askeri’s 
frivolous and selfish character, he was assured that they 
, would find him sitting in the midst of his clerks, busy 
; in examining the contents of the chests and packages, 
which the Emperor had left behind : that the probability 
was, that the troops would make little resistance, or 
I would even join them. Humdyun acknowledged that 
the enterprise was a feasible one, but said that he was 
now cured of ambition, and had made up his mind to 
proceed, through Persia, to the holy city of Mekka. 

But, though they do not seem to have been pursued 
by Askeri, their danger was not yet over. They kept 
on their course towards Sistdn. One night, after a long 
march, the barking of a dog was heard. The Emperor had 
hardly time to observe, that some habitations f must be 
at hand, when a party of Baliiches met, and stopped 
them. They spoke in their own language, which was 
not understood : but fortunately one of the ladies, who 
was with the Emperor’s suite, was herself a BalfichJ, 
the wife of an officer in his service. She was employed 
to interpret, and it appeared that they were followers 

♦ Akbemdma, ff. 53, 54. ; Tab. t Niz4m-ed-din calls this fort, 

Akb. f. 157. ; Tar. Niz.ff.l9S, 194.; Kila Baba, f. 194. 

Jouher, c. 13. It does not appear % She was the wife of Hasan All, 
that Terdi Beg and the other Amirs Ishek-agha (chamberlain), 
were asked to attend Humdyun in 
his flight into Sistdn. 
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of JMfalek Khati, a Baldch chief, whom Abulfazl styles 
the Captain-General of the banditti of the deiert. This 
leader being at that moment absent, his people, on 
finding that it was the Emperor, insisted that the little 
troop should not .pass onward without their master’s 
leave. 

The Emperor was obliged to comply, and entering 
the fort, the freebooters salaamed to him respectfully, 
spread a carpet on which he and Hamida Begum sat 
down, and supplied the wants of the party with aU the 
hospitality of the desert. When day began to dawn, 
as the Emperor was engaged in his morning prayers, 
Malek Khati, who had been sent for, returned. 

The Emperor’s peaceable entrance into the fort, 
which gave him the character of a guest, had roused the 
robber’s sense of honour. Saluting the Emperor, and 
making the usual polite inquiries after his health, the 
chief informed him, that three da}'s before, an order 
from Kdmrdn Mi'rza had reached him, commanding him 
not, on any account, to suffer the Emperor Humdyun 
to pass that way, but to seize, and make him prisoner. 
“ But,” added he, “ now that your Majesty has visited 
me, on my head and eyes be it. Yet it is better that 
you should ride on, and I will myself conduct you to 
the borders.” Humuyun gladly assented. The party 
was again put in motion, and proceeded about fifteen 
kos, guided and accompanied to the confine of his ter- 
ritory by the Malek, who there took his leave. 

On losing the escort of his robber host, lluindyun 
entered the Germsir*, which lies between Kandahdr 
and Khordsan, and at that time depended on Mi'rza Kdm- 
rdn. Though a very unwelcome guest to Abdal Hai, 
the governor of the country, who remained faithful to 
the Mfrza, and even punished some of liis servants who 
assisted the Emperor, lie was, however, received with a 
certain degree of respect, and supplied, though scantily, 

• Germur signifiei warm country, and here denolea the low tract of 
Und lying on th€ Helmend, 
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with such necessaries as the country afforded. It hap- 
pened that Khwaja Jildl-ed-din Mahmiid had been sent 
into the district by Askeri to collect the revenue. Hu- 
mi.yun opened a communication with him, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing him over to his interest ; so that the 
Khwaja waited upon him, and presented his Majesty 
with a large set of tents, besides horses, camels and 
mules, and such sum of money as he had collected ; a 
most seasonable and acceptable supply, in his present 
distressed circumstances, to the Emperor, who bestowed 
on him what was then little more than a title, the office 
of Mir Sdmdn, Sirkfir Khdseh (keeper of the imperial 
stores). 

The Germslr of Kandahar, in wliich Humdyun 
lingered for some days, was subject to that country, 
but lay close upon Sistan, a province that belonged to 
the King of Persia, and into which, by merely passing 
the Helmend, he could easily fly. His unhappy and 
destitute condition preyed upon his mind. Worn out 
by his sufferings, feeling the vanity of past enjoyments, 
which had vanished from his grasp, and left behind 
nothing but regret, and willing to turn his eyes from 
the deary prosjxjct before him ; with a feeling common 
to Musulmans in adversity, he talked of devoting the 
remains of his life, in some sequestered solitude, to 
meditation and prayer. Put the remonstrances of his 
adherents, powerfully supported no doubt by his hanker- 
ing after the enjoyments of that world, which he be- 
lieved that he was desirous of abandoning, soon recalled 
him to more active exertions. Hesirous of ascertaining 
the sentimcJits of the King of Persia, the hereditary 
friend of his family, he addressed to him a letter, in 
which he explained his situation and his wishes, and 
despatched it by the hands of Chupi Behader. He 
would willingly have remained in the Germsir, till an 
answer arrived, but AbdalHai sent to announce to him, 
that Mirza Kamrdn had despatched a largo body of men 
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from Kandahar, in quest of him ; that, if he remained, 
nothing could prevent his falling into their hands, and 
that his only hope of safety lay in passing into the ad- 
joining province of Sistan, where, under the protection 
of the King of Persia, he would be free from danger. 
Seeing, therefore, that he could nowhere be safe in 
the wide-spreading dominions of his father, Humayun 
unwillingly crossed the Helmend, and encamped in the 
Persian territory, by the side of the lake into which that 
river empties itself. He was hospitably and honourably 
received and entei'tained by Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, the 
governor.* 

Hnmd3mn did not willingly abandon the territory 
which he considered as his own, to enter that of the 
Shah of Persia, a bigot, who was the chief of another 
sect of Musulmans from that to which he and his fore- 
fathers had adhered. But he had not a spot on which 
he could safely ])lace his foot. Kamriin seemed to 
have come in his place, and by the extent of his do- 
minions to have become the representative of the Cha- 
ghatiii dynasty. He was master of Kabul and Ghazni, 
of Kandahar, Khutlan and Badakhshan. Shir Shah 
ruled, with absolute power and acknowledged talent, 
the empire that had formerly been his, and, in addition 
to it, the Penjab, and the countries bey ond the Indus, 
which he had wrested from Kfimran. In Upper and 
Lower Sind, Shah Husein Arghun was absolute master. 
Driven from every spot of which he had lately culled 
himself master, and viewing, with the deepest dread, 
the possibility of falling into the hands of his brother, 
he resolved to abandon the kingdoms of his father, and 
threw himself on the dubious and untried generosity of 
a stranger. 

* Akbemama» f. 55.; Tabak. to Gernisir, Humdjun seems to have 
Akb<*ri, ff’. 15(), 15?.; Tar. Niz. bestowed the name of ChuH, men 
f. 19^*; Jouher, c. 15. f)ii the few of the desert, and to have always 
adherents who accompanieti II u- treated them with sjiecial regard, 
mtiyun in hh flight from Mustung 
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IIUmAyUN’s reluctance to enter PERSIA. HIS RECEPTION AND OC- 

tJUPATIONS IN s/stXn. — SETS OUT FOR IIErXt AND MESimiD. RE- 
GAL ENTERTAINMENT BY THE SU All’s OIU>ERS. STAY AT HErAt AND 

MESHH/d. PROCEEDS TO JOIN THE SIIAII. SENDS FORWARD BIRAM 

KHAN AS ENVOY. TREATMENT OF THE AMBASSADOR AT KAZVfN. 

IIUmAyUN at KAZviN. — DEPUTATION FROM THE SHAH INTERVIEW 

OF THE SOVEREIGNS. HUMAYUN AT THE PERSIAN COURT. IN- 
TOLERANCE OF TAUMASP. GRAND HUNTING PARTY, INTRIGUES 

AGAINST HUMAYUN. — JEALOUSIES OF THE SOVEREIGNS. ATTEMPTS 
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PARES TO SET OUT FOR KANDAHAR. — REMARKS ON HIS TREATMENT 
BY THE SHAH — AND TIIS OWN BEHAVIOUR. 

It was not without great reluctance that Humayun chap. ii. 
came to the determination of abandoning his own do- 
minions, and trusting himself in the power of a foreign a . h . 930.’ 
prince, who had pretensions to some part of his ter- 
ritory, and was a bigoted adherent to a sect of Mos- 
lemism, different from that to which, he himself adhered. 

But he had only a choice of evils left, and he submitted 
to what he deemed the least. 

On entering Sistdn, he was received with the greatest his receiv 
respect and hospitality by Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, the cu^t^nsTt 
governor. HuraAyun, at first spent much of his time 
in the amusements of hunting and hawking, waiting 
till an answer should be returned to the letter which 
he had addressed to the Shah. He afterwards ad- 
vanced farther into the province, when the governor 
brought his mother and wives to entertain the empress. 

Many of Huindyun’s late followers, who had been carried 
to Kandahdr, escaped, and, by degrees, joined him in 

T 2 
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BOOK V. Slstdn. Many visitors of note waited upon him out of 
A. 1544. respect, or from curiosity. Among those most accept- 
able to him, was Husein Kuli Sultan, the governor’s 
brother, who had come from Meshhid, to visit his 
mother and brother, before setting out on a pilgrimage 
to Mekka. As he was a man of piety, of learning, and 
of speculation, Huinayun questioned him minutely as 
to the tenets of the religious sects that then divided 
Persia, and especially as to the grand division into 
Shias and Sunnis, a subject which had become of the 
deepest importance to the fugitive prince. Having 
one day asked him, what was his own opinion as to the 
difference between the sects, Husein Kuli answered, 
evasively but with address, that he had for a long time 
meditated on the conflicting tenets of these sects, and, 
during the last five years, had read all the books 
wi'itten by both parties ; that the Shi'as maintain that 
to curse and ban the three first Khalifs, is an act of 
piety, and agreeable to God ; while the Sunnis hold, 
that such conduct is the mark of an infidel : but that, 
for his part, he conceived that, if a man conscientiously 
believed that by doing a certain act, he was meriting 
the favour of God, this never could ttjark him out as an 
infidel. Hurnayun was pleased with the argument, 
and with the whole style of Husein Kuli’s conversation, 
and pressed him to enter his service; but Husein Kuli 
excused himself, on the plea of having made all his 
arrangements for sc'tting out on the great pilgrimage, 
though he promised to join him on his return from the 
Holy cities.* 

Among those who joined Hurnayun from Kandahdr, 
were Hdji Muhammed Baba Kushkeh and Hasan Koka, 
both foster brothers of Kamran, who strongly urged 
him to march into Zemin-dawer — at that time a pro- 
vince of Kandahdr — assuring him that Amir Beg, the 

• Akbernama^ ff. 57, 58. ; Tar, Niz. f. IfH. ; Mem. of Bayezid, 

ff. % 3. 
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pjovernor, would join him, as well as the governor of 
Bist and many others, and that the defection was likely 
to be so general that in a short time he would certainly 
be master of Kandahar itself. But Ahmed Sultan, the 
Persian governor of Sistan, who had not yet received 
orders from his court, in what manner he was to con- 
duct himself towards the Emperor, seems to have taken 
an alarm on receiving some hint of this plan, and in- 
stantly waited on Humdyun to remonstrate with him 
on the subject, advising hirai to reject the proposal as in 
many respects objectionable, and offering to proceed 
mth him at once to Ircik and the Persian court. To 
this proposition, perhaps equivalent to a command, 
Humdyun signified a modified assent, and, to quiet the 
suspicion of the governor, excluded for some time from 
his presence Hiiji Muhammed, the author of the project 
that had given so much offence. Instead, however, of 
proceeding post with Ahmed Sultan by the direct but 
desert road of Tabus, Humayun expressed a wish to 
visit Herat, of the magnificence of which he had heard 
much, as well as the holy shrine of Meshhi'd. This being 
agreed to, he set out, attended by Ahmed Sultan, for 
Her At, and proceeded, by the fort of Awek in SistAn, to 
the town of Farra. 

Here news were at last received- from the Court of 
Persia. When Huinayun’s letter reached Shah Tah- 
masp, the son of Shah IsmAel, a young man then about 
twenty-seven years of age, an event so honourable to 
the new dynasty of the Sefis as the arrival of the Em- 
peror of India, the representative of the great Taiinur, 
to seek refuge at the foot of the throne of the king of 
kings, was liailcd with delight. The kettle-drum was 
beat for three days at the ro}'al residence at Kazvfn ; 
and a gracious answer was returned to HumAyun by 
the Shah, containing some complimentary verses from 
the roj’al j)en to respond to those in the Emperor’s 
letter. Firmans were addressed to all governors and 
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other chief officers of the provinces and cities through 
which the Emperor was likely to pass, commanding 
them to receive and entertain the imperial guest with 
every mark of honour, and to furnish him and his reti- 
nue with provisioijs, wines, fruits, and whatever else 
could contribute to their comfort from stage to stage in 
the whole progress of their journey. In the firmdn 
directed to the governor of Herdt, he is enjoined to 
prepare, for the Emperor’s use, five hundred trays of 
meat of different kinds, besides sweetmeats ; and the 
total number of trays of every description for him and 
his suite was never to be less than fifteen hundred daily. 
A thousand men on horseback were always to attend 
him, who were strictly enjoined to prevent all collisions 
between the natives of the country and the Emperor’s 
servants.* 

From Farra, where he was rejoined by his oivn mes- 
sengers, and by the Shali’s ambassadors, who had 
attended them back from the court, his advance to He- 
rdt resembled a triumphal procession. For the space 
of twelve or fifteen miles before he reached the capital, 
the whole inhabitants of the nearest towns and villages 
had been commanded to attend, and line the road ; and 
as he approached Ilerdt, the Avhole population of the 
town poured out, and covered the hills and plains, the 


♦ Akbcrnama, flP. 57 — fj. ; Bayc- 
Mem. ff. 3 — 5. The Shah's 
letter to the (Jovernor of Herat is 
curious, but is illustrative of the 
state of Persia ratlier than of India. 
It describes the presents for the 
Emperor, consisting of horses, dag- 
gers, ornamented swords, housings 
of cloth of gold, brocades, &c., as 
well as directions for his entertain- 
ment. Everything is specified : 
loaves of white breail, baked with 
milk and butter, tents, table-linen, 
sheets, changes of wearing apparel, 
)»late, and utensilh of all kinds, sher- 


bets cooled in ice and water, fruits, 
graj>es, rose-water, amber, and per- 
fumes ; the number of trays of meat. 
The young prince was to make the 
Hazaras and Nukderis of the ad- 
joining mountains come down, to 
the numlier of 50,000, and attend 
the Emperor on his route to Herdt. 
On every subject, the minutest di- 
rections are given. Akbernama, 
No. 1. If. 57— - 59 . ; No. 2. f. 11 9. 
and seqq. Also Bayezid’s Mem. MS. 
ff 3 — 10., from which Abulfazl pro- 
bably copied it. 
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trees and house tops, as he passed along. The Amir 
al omra, Muhammed Khan Sherf-ed-din Oghli Taklu, 
the young prince’s Atalik or guardian, and the chief 
officers of the government, received him at the Piil- 
mdlan river, and conducted him towards the city ; where 
the young prince himself, Sultan Muhammed Mirza, the 
Shah’s eldest son, and nominal governor of Herat, 
received him in state, and accompanied him to the palace 
in the Jehdn-drd gardens, where he found a magnificent 
entertainment prepared for him.* 

Having visited the palaces, mosques, colleges, monas- 
teries, tombs, and gardens of Herdt, then one of the 
finest cities in the world, and lingered there about a 
month, he proceeded towards Meshhid, by the route of 
Jdm, where he visited with reverence the mausoleum f 
of his Empress Hatnida-Bdnu’s ancestor, Zhindah-fil 
Ahmed Jdm, a holy man, to whose tomb pilgrimages 
were made, as to a place of great sanctity. From Jdm 
he went on to Meshhid, where he was received with 
the usual procession and demonstrations of respect, by 
Shah-kuli Sultan Istajlu. Here he remained forty 
days, and visited the sacred tomb of the Imam Ali 


* Akbernama, fF. 50, 6(). ; Tab. 
Akb. f. 157* 

f As he visited this tomb by 
night, tlie gate was shut. The 
door-keeper attempted to open it, 
but the chain was closed, and the 
Emperor was informed by him that 
it was impossible to remove the 
chain. He retired a few steps, but 
returning ; " O Imam,’ said lie, 
‘ every person who has ever offered 
up his vows at your shrine has ob- 
tained the object of his wishes ; 
your slave has also come with si- 
milar hopes to your tomb, in e.\- 
pectation of succeeding in bis re- 
quest?* Having said this, he laid 
his hand on the door, when, in- 
stantly, the chain was unlocked : it 


might even be said it was cut in 
two ; on which his Majesty entered 
the holy* tomb, walked round it, and 
offered up his prayers ; after which, 
he sat down at an appointed place, 
and began to read the Koran. The 
superintendant of the tomb then said 
to the Emi>eror, ‘ If you like, you 
may snuff the lamp/ His Majesty 
replied, ‘ If not too great a liberty, 
I will do so.’ The officer said, 
‘ You have leave.* The Emperor, 
therefore, took up the scissor^, and 
cut off the snuff of the lamp ; after 
which, having said his prayers, he 
came out, but commanded that one 
of tlie royal Ik>ws should he sus- 
pended at the gale as an offering.” 
Stewart's Jouher, p. 6. 
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Reza, which, being a Sunni, he was obliged to do 
privately : and here he appears to have received the 
first direct invitation from the Shah to repair to 
Kazvi'n. Advancing .therefore by Nishabiir, he visited 
the turquoise mines in the neighbourhood, and then 
went on to Sebzdwar. Having halted there forty days 
he resumed his progress, proceeding by Damghan, 
Bostam, Semndn, and Sefiabdd, receiving from time to 
time as he went along, expresses, which brought him 
presents of fruit from the court. 

The real circumstances of Humdyun’s intercourse 
with Shah Tahmasp cannot be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. Abulfazl, whom historians in general copy, 
jealous of the honour of the imperial family, merely 
hints at, or altogether conceals, or perverts, any cir- 
I umstances which were painful or humiliating to the 
exiled prince. Succeeding historians, following his 
authority, have accordingly been loud in their praises 
of the magnificent hospitality with which he was 
received. It was not until the publication of the 
translation of the Memoirs of Jouher*, who attended 
the Emperor as a domestic servant during his exile, 
and who tells his plain unvarnished tale, with the un- 
conscious frankness of an aged gossip, on the minutest 
circumstances of incidents, to which the elegant, but 
cautious, historian hardly ventures to allude, that it 
was discovered that Iluindyun had much to suffer, and 
many humiliations to endure. Indeed, even the proud 
parade of his entry into the chief towns, was less fitted 
to please a man, however vain, by the borrowed pomp 
and show with which he was surrounded, than to 
humble one of a proud spirit, by a public exhibition of 
his own misery, and his patron’s graiideur. 

When Mumdyun reached Kila Ders near Rei, a 

♦ The Tczkereh al Vaki^t, or j>ri- by Major Ciiarlea Stewart, H. E. I. 
vaic Memoirs of the Mogul Km- C. S. LotuL 1832. (Print^ for the 
j>eror llumayun, written in the Per- Oriental ITarisIation Fund.) 
sian language by .louher, translated 
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letter arrived from the Shah, to inform him that he 
was at Kazvin, at that time the royal residence, and 
that the Emperor might now send forward Biram Beg 
as his ambassador. That able man was a Turkoman, 
originally a subject of Persia, and had accompanied 
the army of Najm Sdni, sent by Shah Ismael to assist 
Bdber in the conquest of Bokhdra. He had survived 
the discomfiture of that armv, and had ever since 
remained in the service of Baber and his son, in which 
he had risen to high distinction by his bravery, and 
his sound and practical talents. When Humdyun 
thought of entering the Persian territory, Biram Beg 
appears to have become the principal adviser of that 
monarch. He was, accordingly, despatched to court, 
with an escort of ten horsemen. 

A few days after Biram Beg’s arrival at Kazvin, the 
Shah, a despotic prince and a bigoted Shia, desired 
him to cut off his hair, and assume the Taj or Persian 
cap, whicli was considered as a symbol of adherence to 
the Shia doctrines. This, Biram Beg, faithful to his 
duty, firmly, but delicately, declined, alleging that, as 
he was now the servant and representative of another 
prince, he was bound to be regulated by his master’s 
wishes. The Shah, Avho had earnestly desired to gratify 
at once his vanity and bigotry, by making the ambas- 
sador of the sovereign of India assume the badge of his 
own service and religion, was much offended, but told 
the Beg that he was at liberty to do as he pleased. 
Yet to show him his danger, and shake his finnness, 
the Shah commanded some Chiragh-kush heretics, who 
belonged to a sect that was equally calumniated and 
hated by the orthodox Musulmans, and who had been 
long in prison, to be brought out and executed in his 
presence.* 


CHAP. II. 


Khan as 
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* The Chiragh-kiish, or lamp ex- mjiliah sect, who are much dlslikeih 
tiiiguishers, are heretics of the Is- and their doctrines much misrepre- 
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It is usual for the kings of Persia, during the warm 
season of the year, to leave their palaces in the cities 
on the plain, and to retire to cool summer quarters, 
high up among the lofty mountains which are so com- 
mon in that country. Those of the Shah were, this 
year, between Sultam'a and Surlik. When Tahmasp 
set out from Kazvin, he sent directions to Hiimdyun 
to remain where he was, till further notice. But he, 
soon after, sent Babek Beg, to act as the Emperor’s 
Mehmdndar; and instructions followed that he should 
advance to Kazvin, where he was to rest three days, 
and then proceed on to the camp of the Shah.* 

During the three days that Ilumdyun resided at 
Kazvin, he was lodged in one of the royal palaces, and 
entertained with much splendour. On the fourth day, 
he set out to join the royal camp, wliich lay between 
Abher and Sultania, and travelled all night. In the 
latter part of the night, he desired his people to look 
out for water, that he might halt. While they were 
so employed, news w'hs brought that Biram Beg was 
at hand. That nobleman soon after arrived, and ob- 
served to Huimiyun, that he had advanced rather far; 
but the Emperor said, he could not go back. The 
Emperor, having said his morning prayers, then went 
to sleep, but was soon after wakened by the singing 
of the Persian pioneers, who had begun to work in 
repairing the road. Having bathed, aiid dressed him- 
self, he took his seat in his diwan-khana, or presence 
chamber, as Biram Beg informed him that a large 
honorary procession was on its way to meet him. 
Here he received the vakils of the Sultans, the Khans, 
the Mirzas, and the great Syeds in succession, who 
were all presented ; and then setting out, the Emperor 


son ted by all orthodox Mu8u1man«. * AkU'nulma, ff. .57, 58. ; Tar. 
They are occasionally severely per- Niz. f. A kb. f. 157.; 

seciitetl. They have been already Jouher, c. I t, 15.; Bayezi'd, ff. 2 
mentioned, vol. i, p. 287, no/r. — 12. 
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met the Sultans, Khans, Mlrzas and Syeds themselves 
as he advanced along the road. When the King’s 
brothers met the Emperor, Behrdm Mirza presented 
him with a complete dress of honour, and a fiery un- 
broken steed, the latter, with the polite arrogance 
characteristic of Persians, for the purpose of putting 
to the test his skill in horsemanship, on which they 
pique themselves so much. Hurnayun put on the 
whole of the proffered dress, except the tdj, or cap, 
which, bearing the symbol of the twelve Imdms, was 
considered as indicating an adoption of the Shia faith. 
He then mounted the horse, which fortunately, to their 
disappointment, proved very manageable in his hands. 
The Emperor now again moved on, and was met by 
the korchi-bashi (or commander of the guards), who 
adressed him with a “ saljim-aleikum” (on you be 
peace), a salutation used among equals, and passed on. 
After him, “ a number of inferior people mounted on 
Kermanian horses came, and made their salute: the 
object of their being introduced was to prove that all 
the Persians, whether of high or of low rank, were on 
a footing with our (Emperor).”* 

The Shah received Hurnayun with honour, and placed 
him on a cushion on Ids right hand. But his religious 
zeal was not long of beti'aying itfeelf. “ After making 
some inquiries concerning his health and the fatigues 
of the journey, he said, ‘ You will put on the tilj’ (or 
Persian cap), llumdyun (taking advantage of the 
ambiguity of the term) answei'ed, ‘The taj (crown) is 
a mark of greatness. I will put it on.’ The Shah, 
with his own royal hands, then placed the cap on the 
Emperor’s head, on which the Shah, and all the Khans 
and Sultans raised a shout, calling out, ‘Alla! Alla!’ 
and bending down their heads, as in prayer, according 
to their custom. The. Emperor then asked that the 
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Mfrzas might be allowed to be seated, but was told by 
the Shah that such was not the etiquette.” An enter- 
tainment, served by the Emperor’s butler, followed. 
The two sovereigns ate together. When it was finished, 
there was another general shout, and prostration, in 
honour of the coming of so great a potentate to the 
foot of the royal throne.* To the spectators in general, 
it must have appeared as if the Indian prince had con- 
formed to the Persian usages and faith. 

Humayun, on leaving the presence, had quarters 
assigned to him between those of Behram Mirza and 
Beder Khan, and was attended home by the Mirza. 
After enjoying the warm bath, he made his hair be cut 
oflF, apparently to conform to the Persian costume ; and 
having received three honorary dresses, he put on one 
of them, and, conforming himself to circumstances with 
the easy elasticity of his character, passed the rest of 
the night in jollity and pleasure. 

Next day, as the Shah marched for Sultania, 
Humdyun, having gone out to salute him, was treated 
with cold neglect anti insult. The Persian’s arrogance 
is never displayed more conspicuously than in the ad- 
vantages Avhich he attempts to gain over an antagonist 
in the combat of forms, an important part in their 
diplomacy. Humayun, much hurt at the slight thus 
put upon him, as soon as he arrived at Sultania, went 
straight to the dome of the shrine of Sultan Muhammed 
Khodabendehf, the grand prop of the Shia faith, and 
there gave vent to feelings of the deepest regret and 
self-reproach, for having put himself in the power of a 


* Jouher, c. 14. 

t Sultan Muhammed Khodaben- 
deh (originally called Aijaptu or 
I'ljiutu), wa» the non of Arghun 
and brother of Kazan, whom he suc- 
ceeded as Emperor of the Moghuls. 
He was a zealous Musulman, hav- 


ing been converted to that religion^ 
when he took the surname of Kho- 
dabeiideh, or servant of God. He 
founded Sultania, a. ii. 704 (a. ». 
and was celebrated for his 

justice. 
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prince who could make so ungenerous a use of an chap. ii. 
accidental superiority. 

Humayun now found that he had placed himself in Intolerance 
the power of a keen religious bigot, who was deter- masp*'*' 
rained to avail himself of the advantage he had gained, 
to convert at all events his Indian Sunni refugees to 
the true Shia faith. The means he adopted were ge- 
nerally more marked by violence than conciliation. A 
large quantity of firewood being one day sent for the 
Emperor’s use, Shah Tahmasp accompanied it with a 
message, that if he adopted the Shia faith, the Shah 
Avould protect and cherish him, but that, otherwise, he 
would set the fuel on fire, and consume him and his 
heretical followers in the flames. To this intolerant 
and insolent message, Humayun calmly replied that 
they had come, firmly attached to their religion, and 
would maintain it : that empire was nothing, for what- 
ever is, is by the Avill of the Almighty, on whom he 
had fixed his trust, and to whose pleasure he would 
submit, whatever it might be. He asked leave to 
proceed on the pilgrimage of Hekka. 'fhe Shah, in 
reply, sent to tell the Emperor that he was on the 
point of marching to exterminate the Sunni Osmanlis, 
and that it did not become him, even had ho leisure, 
to engage in altercation, or to retaliate complaints; 
that llumsiyun had come into his dominions voluntarily, 
and that he, as sovereign, would not be doing his duty, 
were he to suffer him to continue to hold his present 
false and impious doctrines. 

It was not easy for Humayun to decide how he 
could act with a due regard to his personal safety, in 
the dangerous position in which he now felt himself 
placed. While he was in this state of perplexity^, Kdzi 
Jehdn Kazvini, a divine of great note, and the Shah’s 
Diwdn or minister, waited upon him, and in the course 
of a long conversation earnestly besought him, as a 
matter of policy, to comply with the Shah’s request. 
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He represented to him, that he was not a solitary 
being, for that the consequences of his fruitless ob- 
stinacy would affect, not himself only, but the lives 
of nearly seven hundred helpless Sunnis, his followers, 
who must share his fate : that the circumstances in 
which he was placed imposed it upon him as a duty, 
should he find himself driven to extremity, to intimate 
his acquiescence, on the reasonable ground that, as he 
was no longer master of his own actions, he must 
submit. “But what am I expected to do?” said the 
Emperor. “ Let the specific demands be brought in 
writing.”* 

The Diwdn was not long of returning, when he 
brought three papers from Shah Tahmasp. llumdyun 
read two of them, which he put aside, lie was perus- 
ing the third, when the Shah himself, burning with 
impatience, came to one side of the pavilion, and called 
out something with a loud voice. The Diwdn upon 
this, addressing the Emperor in a soothing tone, told 
him that there was no going back, and bcseeched him 
to have regard to the circumstances in which he stood. 
The Shah himself presented him with the third paper, 
wth his OAvn hand, and read it in his presence. 
Humdyun would seem to have signed it, though the 
nature and extent of his forced acquiescence are not 
very clear, f 

For his own royal amu.sement, and to exhibit to the 
Emperor his power and greatness, the Shah ordered a 
grand hunting match near the Takht-e Suleiman one 


* Tab. Akb. f. 158. ; Jouher, 
c. 14. 

t Jouher, c. 1 4., but the account 
is very confused in the only copy of 
the original which I have seen, and 
I am uncertain if 1 have always 
caught the sense. 

X An interesting account of 
Takht-e Suleiman may be found in 
Major Rawlinsons notes of his 


journey to the ruins of that place. 
Journey of the Royal Geographical 
Society, vol. x. pp. 46 — 57. In 

the spring and summer," says that 
inquisitive and intelligent traveller 
(p. 56.), the neighbourhood of 
Takhti Suleiman is represented as 
a perfect paradise. The country all 
around is carpeted with the richest 
verdure : the climate is delightful. 
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of the most beautiful spots in Persia. The game, for chap. ii. 
several days’ journey round about, was driven to a 
central point by the inhabitants of the country, assisted 
by the troops, and confined by fences or bodies of 
armed men. The collection of wild animals thus 
brought together is described as being immense. When 
all was ready, the Shah and the Emperor first entered 
to a convenient spot within the ring, and when satiated 
with the easy slaughter of some of the innumerable 
animals thus presented to them, the royal Mirzas were 
next admitted ; and after them the chief nobles, among 
whom wore Biram Beg and Haji Muhammed Koka, and 
some others of the suite of the Emperor. In the end, 
persons of every rank were admitted indiscriminately, 
and the soldiers were allowed to kill and carry off at 
pleasure. A second ring was formed, some days after, 
near the IIouz-c- Suleiuuin (Suleiman’s Lake); and 
after the hunt or slaughter, there were games of chou- 
ghan-bazi and kebk-endazi, a kind of horse-shinty, and 
shooting at a mark, generally a bason, or bird, placed 
on the top of a high pole, while riding at fidl speed. 

After some days had been passed in these amuse- 
ments*, Humayun, desirous of conciliating the Persian 
monarch, made up a present, consisting of the largest 
diamond which he possessed, “wctrth kingdoms,”'!’ and 
of two hundred and fifty fine Badakhshi rubies, which 
he sent by Biram Beg, as an offering to the Shah, with 
a message, that the latter had been brought from 

and myriads of wild flowers impreg- a Persian nobleman of rank. Seizing 
nate the air with fragrance. Indeetl, a favourable opportunity, the Mirza 
there is not considered a more agree- took a deliberate aim, ard shot him 
able yailak, or summer pasture, in with an arrow, during the chase, 
all Persia,’’ he died upon the spot. No one 

^ A circumstance which occurred dared to mention this murder to the 
at one of these hunts illustrates the King. 

lax morality of the Mirzas and the t This diamond is said to have 
servility of the court. Behrain weighed 4 miskals and 4 dangs, Ak- 
Mirza, the king’s brother was on bernaina, f. 60. ; Alem-arai Ab^i, 
bad terms with Abul-kasim Khalfa, f. 4.S. 
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Badakhshdn expressly for the purpose. The royal 
jewellers having declared these precious stones to bo 
above all price, Shah Tahmasp signified his satisfaction, 
and bestowed on Biram Beg the title of Khan, with the 
alem-standard and kettle-drum ; while Hdji Muhammed 
Koka, who had been successful at the play of keb- 
k-enddzi, was honoured with the title of Sultan. These 
titles, bestowed by one sovereign on the servants of 
another, were, at least, of an ambiguous nature, and 
marked an assumption of superiority on the part of the 
Persian monarch.* 

For nearly two months after these events, all inter- 
course, whether personal or in writing, between the two 
monarchs, was suspended. For this, various reasons 
are assigned. It seems that Roushen Beg Koka, and 
some other Amirs who had been in Hutnayun’s service, 
but had afterwards joined Kdmrdn, returning about 
this time from the pilgrimage of Mekka, were intro- 
duced to the king of Persia. Most of them had quar- 
relled with Hum^yun, who had charged Roushen Beg 
in particular with embezzling some jewels committed 
to his charge. In the course of their intercourse with 
the Shah, they represented Humayun as quite devoid 
of the talents required in a king, and atfirmed that, had 
he behaved properly to his brothers, he never need 
have left his own kingdom. They farther offered, if 
Humdyun were imprisoned, to lead a Persian army to 
Kandahdr, which they undertook to deliver over to the 
Shah. A second cause is said to have been the un- 
willingness of the Persian Turkoman and Turki officers 
to serve under Humdyun, who.se father Hdber, they 
alleged, had, by his treachery', caused the death (jf Mir 
Najra, their countryman and his ai’uiyq when sent to 
assist him; and they apprehended that the same fate 

♦ Akbernama, f. (JO. ; Joulier, the title of Arjeniend Khan, Khan- 
c. 14.; Tar. Niz. f. 195. ; Khdfi Khan&n. The Alem-ar^i mentioiia 
Khan, f. 1 34., says that Birani got that of Khan-Kh^ndn. 
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might probably await themselves if they attended the char il 
E mperor. A third reason, more personal to the Shah, 
is' also mentioned. When Humdyun, sixteen years Jeaiouoicsof 
before, after having defeated Behdder Shah of Gujrdt, 
returned to Agra, he had, on some occasion, amused 
himself with the trial of divining arrows, on twelve of 
the first class of which he inscribed his OAvn name, 
while on eleven of an inferior sort he put that of Shah 
Tahmasp ; a circumstance which had been repeated to 
the Persian prince, Avho, some time before this, had 
charged him with the offence. Humdyun acknowledged 
the fact, but accounted for it by saying that, in what 
he had done, he had looked only to the relative extent 
of the dominions of the two pi’inccs ; his being, at that 
moment, twice as extensive as those of Persia. “ Yes,” 
said Tahmasp, much piqued, “ and one consequence of 
this foolish conceit has been, that you could not govern 
these your extensive dominions, but have suffered your- 
self to be driven from them by a set of clowns, leaving 
your children and family prisoners beliind you.” — 

“ We are all in the hand of God,” said the Emperor, 

“ and must submit to the decrees of the Almighty.” 

This was not the only occasion on which Humdyun’s 
expulsion from his dominions had formed the subject 
of conversation between the two ]>rinces. At an early 
period of their intercourse, Shah Tahmasp, when con- 
soling his guest, who sat at dinner with him, had en- 
couraged him to hope, in his oriental phraseology, that 
the sword of the Shah would be the key to open for 
him once more the doors of the kingdoms subdued by 
his father Baber ; but added, that the real source of all 
his misfortunes lay in the injudicious way in which he 
had treated his brothers, whom he had rendered inde- 
pendent : that, for his part, he made it a fundamental 
point of his policy to keep his brothers weak and in 
subjection to him, and that, unless Humdyun adopted 
a similar principle, his kingdoms never would enjoy 

VOL. II. u 
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repose. After dinner, Behrdm Mlrza, the Shah’s 
brother, having advanced, according to cnstoin, to pre- 
sent the basin and ewer, Tahrnasp observed, “ This is 
theT way in which you ought to have treated your 
brothers;” a remark in which Humdyun, warm from 
the recent conversation, heartily and pointedly com 
curred. The Mirza, offended with the tone of Hurndyun’s 
assent, never forgave him, became his bitter enemy, 
and did all in his power to injure him with the Shah, 
which was rendered the easier by that prince’s religious 
bigotry, and by the virulent feelings, generated by his 
unsuccessful attempt to convert the Emperor, clearly 
and decidedly, to his opinions. 

Humdj'un certainly seems for a time to have been 
in danger of spending the remainder of his life as a 
prisoner in Persia, even if his life Avas safe. Tahrnasp 
is reported at one time to have given instructions to 
Behram Jli'rza to remove out of the way the obstinate 
Emperor, avIio was relieved from the dangers that sur- 
rounded him, chiefly by the generous intercession of 
Shah Tahma.sp’s sister, Sultanum Khanuin, Avho strongly 
represented to her brother the impolicy, as well as in- 
justice, of using any severity toAvards an exiled prince 
who had sought his protection and hospitality; and 
flattered him Avith the ho[)es of removing in due time 
the stranger’s religious erroivs, and of gaining a royal 
convert, lluinayun is said to haA'o encouraged these 
efforts of the friendly princess, by assuring her that he 
had always been privately Avell disposed to the Shia 
faith, a circumstance from Avhich much of the animosity 
of his brothers toAvards him had j)roceeded. The Sul- 
tdnum Avas effectively aided in all her endeavours by 
Kdzi Jehan, the minister, Avhose piety was purer and 
more enlightened than that of his master, and who did 
all in his power to awaken generous feelings in His 
mind. They found an useful auxiliary in the Shah’s 
physician, Hakim Nur-ed-din Muliammed*, who was 

• Or Muliarreni. 
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much with the Shah, and had great influence on his 
mind, and whose benevolent elForts to assist the unfor- 
tunate monarch were never relaxed. Humayun is said 
to have completed the favourable impressions made«by 
the princess and her friends on the mind of the Shah, 
by some complimentary verses addressed to him, the 
concluding couplet of which, playing upon Humdyun’s 
name, bore that other princes placed their glory in 
having been under the shadow of the Huma, but that 
the Shah, greater than all, had the Huma under his. 
The Huma is an imaginary bird, and the Orientals 
believe that, on whomsoever its shadow falls, that per- 
son is destined to sovereignty.* 

Certain it is that, Avhatever was the cause, Shah 
Tahmasp, in the end, changed his conduct. He sent 
for Humayun, to meet him at his summer camp. 
Humdyun went, and had a private conference of several 
hours, in which it seems to Imve been agreed, that the 
Shah was to assist him in recovering Kandahar, Kdbul, 
and Badakhshiin ; that Kandahar, Avhen taken, was to 
be restored to Persia, and that the Emperor and his 
suite were to listen to the instructions of Kazi Jehan 
on the subject of tlieir religious difterences. The 
Emperor, on returning to his quarters, took a favour- 
able opportunity of assembling his Hindustani fol- 
lowers, informed them of Shah Tahmasp’s promises, 
which held out to them an early prospect of revisiting 
their native country. He added that Kazi Jelnin would 
speak to them “ on a certain subject.” They were all 
delighted at this change, and lifted up their hands in 
thanksgiving. As, by the result of the negociations, 
which had been probably conducted, on the Emperor’s 
side, by Biram Khan, the temporal interests of the two 
monarchs were become the same, a compromise seems 
to have taken place. Humdyun professed to favour 

• Tar. Bed. f. 182. ; Khol. ul Tow. f. 265. ; Tab. Akb. f. 158. ; Fi- 
riahta, vol. ii. p. 154—6. 
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the Shia partialities of the Shah, and the Shah affected 
to believe that Humayun and his followers were sincere 
in their professions. In the whole of this difficult 
negtociation, Hurndyun was much assisted by Kdai 
Jehdn, and the royal physician, Ndr-ed-din Hakim. 
The Shia divines wrote out the articles of their faithj 
all of which Humayun read and assented to, and agreed 
that the khutba, or prayer for the Sovereign, should be 
recited in the Shia form.* 

This reconciliation was followed by a grand ring-hunt, 
and a magnincent enrcrtainment given to Humayun 
near the Takht-e-Suleiindn. To prove the sincerity 
of the new alliance, Koushen Beg and the other officeic 
who had tendered their services to j)at the Shah in 
possession of Kandalnir, were seized and brought before 
Tahmasp. Being no longer useful, they were sacrificed 
as traitors to this union of kings. The Shah gave 
orders that, their tent-ropes being cut and tied round 
their waists, they should be lowered down into the deep 
subterraneous prison in the Diwan of Mehter Suleimdnf, 
there to perish miserabl}'. Boushen Koka, who was 
the Emperor’s foster-brother, found means to write him 
a letter, imploring him, by the memory of his mother, 
whose milk they had both sucked, to pardon and inter- 
cede for him. Humayun, with his usual humanity, 
instantly wrote, beseeching the Shah, in the strongest 
terms, by the tomb of his father Shah Isindel, to remit 
the punishment. “ Doubtless,” said the Shah, on 
reading the letter, “ Muhammed Humayun is a man of 
singular good nature and benevolence thus to intercede 
for wretches who have attempted to do him the greatest 
injury;” and ordered the prisoners to be delivered over 
to him.| 

The whole conditions of this treaty being finally 

* Tar, Bed. f. 183. Major Rawlinsou's Journal as 

■f* Zindan-Mehter-Sulcim^n. Bee quoted. 

X Btcwart’s Jouher, p. 72. 
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Ranged, Shah Tahtnasp gave the Emperor a parting 
entertainment. It was celebrated with great splendour, 
and lasted thre§ days. Nearly six hundred awnings, 
and twelve bands of music, were prepared, and the 
whole ground was covered with carpets. The first 
day there was a magnificent banquet, and dresses of 
honour, and sabres enriched with jewels were largely 
distributed. On the second day, the Shah placed the 
Emperor by his side, and pointing to the extensive 
field covered with a spreading camp, told him, that all 
that he saw, tents, horses, camels, carpets and every 
thing else, Avas his, with whatever besides he required: 
adding that he would send his son, Avith tAA'elve thou- 
sand horse, to recover his dominions. When the 
whole train and caA'alcade had passed in review, in 
splendid array, the Shah standing up and laying his 
hand on his breast, said, 0 King Huindyun, if there 
is any defect, let your generosity excuse it.” 

The third day Avas dev'oted to a contest of shooting 
at the kebek. The night was dev'oted to a jovial 
party. Various liquors AA'ere put down, and bottles 
and goblets placed before each guest. No cupbearer 
Avas present. Every one filled his cup at his OAvn 
pleasure. It Avas morning when the party broke up. 

A little incident that occurred on the fourth day, 
when the camp was about to be broken up, and the 
two monarchs to separate, is extremely illustrative of 
the anxiety Avith Avhich the Persians embrace every 
opportunity, in their mutual intercourse, to gain an 
advantage in point of form or etiquette. As Humayun 
AVas completely in Shah Tahmasp’s power, any shoAv of 
r^pect to him Avould naturally rather have been 
ascribed to the Shah’s generosity, than interpreted into 
a concession to the pretensions of the Indian prince. 
Yet when HumAyun, on this occasion, before setting 
out, went to take leave of Tahmasp, he found him 
seated on a small carpet folded up threefold under him, 
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BOOK V. SO as to prevent the possibility of any one sharing a 
portion of it. Hum^yun, when he alighted, seeing that 
there was no place for him, was about to seat himself 
on the ground. Haji Muhammed Ku^keh, a Moghul, 
observing this, took oif the ornamented cover of his 
quiver, tore it open, and spread it out for his Majesty 
to sit on. Humayun, pleased with this attention, 
asked him who he was. He answered, “ A Moghul.” 
“ You will come into my service,” said the Emperor. 
“ I am unworthy of that honour,” replied the 
Moghul. “ My master is now in your Majesty’s service. 
Who am I ? When he is promoted, I may hope to 
come in his place. Till then, I am dust.” He after- 
wards became a distinguished officer.* 

The twelve thousand cavalry that were to be placed 
under the nominal command of Sultan Mursid Mirza, 
the Shah’s third son, then an infant, were Kizclbtishes 
of the Tiirki tribes. JUdagh Khan Kajar was named 
his AtAlikf or Protector. Shah-kuli Sultan Afshdr, 
the governor of K<>rman, Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, the 
governor of Sistdn, his brother Husein-kuli, and a 
number of other officers and Ainirs, were ordered to 
co-operate. The Shah told Hum.-iyun that he would 
add three hutidreil Korchi Khaseh | (of his own body- 
guard cuirassiers), ready to obey any order of his 
Majesty, as if he iiad been their religious guide. Mean- 
while, the Avhole auxiliary force were allowed to go to 
their homes, in order to j)repare themselves for meeting 

• Jouher, p. 72. tiers went by this national title* 

f SaWh va Atalik. The OsmanJi troops are still divided 

J Tar. Alim-arai Abasi, f. 4,3, into krttle« or companies, because 
These Korchi were “ beh rinh-sefitli originally when they were fractions 
Kachel Shah, va Bi'rcli Ihtajlo/' i. e. of tribes, eacli company had one 
had Kachel Shah and Birdi l»tajlo kettle for cooking their food in com- 
for Uieir grey-beards (or comman- inoh, a custom which they atOl ob* 
ders). The chiefs of the Tut ki and serve: and they attach the same 
A%h4n tribes are called Rish.seffd, point of honour to preserving their 
or tirey-beards. These troops being kettle, that regular troops do to pre- 
from Turk! tribes, their comman- serving their colours. 
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th© JEaperor, in due time, on the hanks of the Helraend. chap, it 
The Emperor, having intimated a wish to visit Tabriz, 
and Ardebil, and their Holy Places, before setting out, 
sent back the Empress and family, and his camp, under 
the command of Hdji Muhammed Khan Koka, towards 
Sebzdwdr, on their way to Sistdn, while he himself, 
with a few attendants, made a march of about four kos 
from Takht-e-Suleim4n, on the route to Tabriz. 

The Shah, who had now regained his good humour, 
asked the Emperor to give him an entertainment in his 
quarters in the Indian fashion, and to use the Indian 
cookery. A royal banquet was accordingly prepared, 
which seems to have begun with music, and strong 
drinks were early sent round. This was followed by a 
presentation of presents * The Shah, having asked 
who should divide them, the Emperor told him, who- 
ever he might name. The Shah imposed that task 
on Khwaja Moazem, the Empress llaraida’s brother, 
who placed one tray of rare and valuable curiosities 
before the Shah, and another before the Emperor; the 
rest he divided to each according to his rank. The 
dinner followed, at Avhich we are told that the Indian 
dish, kicheri f, unknown in Persia, was honoured with 
particular approbation. After dinner, the camp moved 
on to Midna while the Emperor accompanied the 
Shah, whose camp also moved forward, and after reach- 
ing his pavilion, remained there about an hour, to 
avoid a heavy full of rain. hen the rain ceased, 

Shah Tahmasp rose, and bidding God bless him, pre- 
sented him with tivo apples and a knife, desired his 
brother Behnim Mirza to attend him to his camp, and, 
taking a ring off his finger, and putting it on Hu- 

• Sachelc. pilau with hens* eggs bruised.” 

f Among these fooils,** says Jouher. 

Jouher, “ the Hindustani rice-pilau J At Ardebil, a nephew (sister's 
.mixed with dal, was appro veil of; sou) of Tahmasp was betrotlied to 
for in that country they make their a daughter of Maasum Beg, Was 

this Khw^a Moazem ? 
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HKTOE]r'*OF ^^lA. 

mAyun’s, they parted. 'HumAyuu an^^he Mfrza, followed 
.by a large suite, rode on. The Emperor, cutting one 
of the apples in two with the kiiife, presented one half 
to Behrdm, in token of unceasing regard, and himself 
ate the other. When they came in sight of the 
Emperor’s tent, the Mi'rza drew in his reins, and took 
leave. Humayun presented him with a diamond ring, 
telling him it was a keepsake which he had got from 
his mother, and added many expressions of regard and 
esteem.* 

The Emperor, now left to himself, travelled onwards, 
and visited Tabriz, Ardebil, the cradle of the Sefvi 
family, and its tombs and holy places, especially the 
tombs of Sheikh Sefi, the ancestor of the race, and of 
Sheikh Ismael the Shah’s father ; after which he 
returned back nearly to Kazvin. Here the Shah, who 
was on his way to that city frotn his summer quarters, 
observing his tents, inquired whose they were. Being 
told, he expressed his surprise that the Emperor was 
not yet gone, and sent to desire that he would make a 
march of twelve farsangs, about forty-five miles, with- 
out delay. 

Humdyun rejoined his main camp at Sebzdwdr, 
where he found that his wife Ilamida Begum had given 
birth to a daughter. Having given directions for 
taking the Begum, with the camp and heavy baggage, 
by the direct road through the desert, by Tabas, he 
himself proceeded to revisit Heshhid, where he again 


• The state of moral feeling in 

Persia is strongly marked by an in- 
cident that occurred at Kila-Ders. 
Four horsemen who were seen to 
come from the desert, openly at- 
ucked and murdered Yakub ^fer- 
chi, the Emperor’s butler. Being 
pursued and overtaken, they turned 
round and asked, “ Why do you 
follow ui? What we did was by 
orders of the Shah.” It appears 


that the Shah having made the Em** 
{>€ror a present of some swords, 
Hasan Ali, an Ishek-Agha, eham- 
berlain, abstracted one of tliem. 
Yakub, having discovered this,in- 
formed the Emperor. Haaan Ali, 
in revenge, told the Shah, that Yikub 
had spoken contemptuously of the 
Persian tdj or cap. Hence tlie or- 
der to murdef him. 



circumambulated the hallowed tomb of Imdm Ali Reza, chap. h. 
and received back the bow and bowstring that he had “ 
left suspended on the gates of the shrine, a circum- 
stance which atforded him much delight, as a proof 
tfiat the holy Tm^m was favourable to him. At Mesh- 
hid he was detained about a week by a continued fall 
of sniSiw, when he went on to Tabas, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Sistdn, where he found the young prince, 

Sultan Murad Mirza, and the royal troops assembled, 
and ready for action.* 

Here Humdyun must have seen, with no small plea- 
sure, his dependence on the court of Persia about to mentbyaic 
cease. The real circumstances of his reception in that 
country were very ditFerent from tl>e representations of 
them that have been given by the official and general • 
historians of Persia and India. “ The reign of Tahmasp 
owes much of its celebrity,” says the late historian of 
Persia, “ tiPthe truly royal and hospitable reception he 
gave to the Emperor Humdyun, Avhen that monarch 
was forced to fly from India, and take shelter in his 
dominions. The Persians have, in all ages, boasted of 
their hospitality, and the vanity of every individual is 
concerned in supporting the pretensions of the country 
to a superiority over others, in the exercise of this 
national virtue. The arrival of the lugiti\’’e Humdyun 
presented an opportunity of a very singular nature for 
the display of this noble quality ; and we know no 
example of a distressed monarch being so royally wel- 
comed, so generou.sly treated, and so effectually re- 
lieved. All the means of the kingdom were called 
forth to do honour to the royal guest ; and they were 
liberally furnished to replace him upon his throne. 

• Akbcrnam*. ff. 56 - 6l. ; Tab. of the Tar. Alim-Arai AbasJ, adds 
Akb. f.l 57 . ;Tnr. Niz. f. 195 . ; Jou- few circumstances to the narrative 
her, c. 15. 1 (>. ; Bayezid, tti 10—12. of the Indian historians, and chiefly 
FerialiU, vol. ii. pp. l<4— 6. ; Khaft adopts the views of Abulfaal, ff. 42, 

Khan. The narrative of the author 43. 
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BooKv. Tabmasp merited the praise which his conduct upon 
154^ this occasion obtained him from distant nations ; but 
his own feelings must have been gratified by the 
applause of his subjects, every one of whom felt eler 
vated by the munificent hospitality with which his 
sovereign treated the fugitive Emperor of India.” * 

This eulogium of the eloquent and generous historian 
is founded on the representations of AbulfazJ, Ferishta, 
and the writers who follow them, all of whom, in spite 
of some hints and unexplained allusions of Abulfazl and 
Nizdm-ed-diii Ahmed, agree in lauding the munificence 
and generosity of the Persian prince. But the simple 
* narrative of honest Jouhcr at once destroys all these 
delusions. AVhile it confirms the accounts of the exter- 
• nal honour and parade with which Humdyun was received 
in his progress through the country, it presents a most 
unfavourable idea of his reception at court, and of the 
conduct and character of Shah Tahmasp himself. He 
seems to have been a haughty, narrow-mitided, into- 
lerant bigotf, intent, in every instance, on displaying, 
in the most ungenerous manner, his superiority over the 


♦ Malcolm’s History of Pcr.'jia, 
voL ii. pp. 508, 50<). 

t ** The bigoted attachment of 
this prince to his religion, was show n 
by his conduct to an English mer- 
chant, accredited by a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth. That great and ac- 
tive Sovereign, <lesirous of extending 
the commerce of her kingdom, en- 
couraged Mr. Anthony Jenkinsoii 
to visit the distant Court of Persia, 
An English writer states, that a 
pair of the king’s slippers were sent 
to the envoy, lest his Christian feet 
should pollute the sacred carpet of 
the holy monarch ; and tliat after 
he came to tlie presence, the first 
inquiry Tamasp made was, not re- 
garding the object of the mission, 
but the belief of die ambassador. 


whether he was a Gaur, or unbe- 
liever, or a Mahomedan ? The Eng- 
lishman replied, he was neither au 
unbeliever, nor a Mahomedan, but 
a Christian ; and added that he 
held Christ to be the greatest of 
prophets. The monarch, to whom 
he was deputed, said, that he was 
in no need of the aid of infidels, and 
bade him depart. He did so ; and 
a man followed him from the hall 
of audience, till he was beyond the 
precincts of the court, sprinkling 
sand on the path he walked over : 
an action which could only be meant 
to mark the sense which the Maho* 
medan prince had of the unclean- 
ness of the person that he had suf- 
fered to appro«ih him/’ — Malcolm’s 
Persia, voL i. pp, 511-^513, 
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uxifortunate prince who was his guest, and on persecuting chap. n. 
him into a conformity with his own religious opinions. 

And, in so far as he was not influenced by the interces- 
sion of his generous sister, he finally decided on restoring 
flhe exiled prince to his kingdom, merely by a calcula- 
tion of the immediate benefits he was himself promised 
in return. Nor need this surprise us. The picture of 
pure and splendid generosity which the contemporary 
historian of Akber would gladly exhibit, to smooth the 
humiliation and elevate the importance of the father 
of his patron, is one which we should in vain expect 
to see realized in a court so little refined, so selfish, 
and in many respects so barbarous as, with all its pomp * 
and splendour, that of Persia then was. Indeed it was 
not likely to be realized either in a country like Persia, • 
or under a prince like Shah Tahmasp. The narrative 
of Jouher, ineorrect and artificial as it is, is one of 
many instances of the inestimable value, for historical 
truth, of even the meanest contemporary record. 

The exact extent of the concessions made by Hu- 

, I oi ' • T /• 1 • bchaTlour. 

mayun to the Slua prejudices ot his patron we cannot 
ascertain ; neither he nor the historians of his reign 
were anxious to dwell upon them; but they were, evi- 
dently, considerable, and apjwar to have slied a doubt 
over the purity of his Sunni principles for the rest of 
his life. He had adopted the bonnet of the Shias; he 
acknowledged that he had made approximations towards 
the doctrines of that sect. He hud heard the reasonings 
of its doctors ; he affected to be convinced, in certain 
points, by their arguments ; and if he did not, as is 
probable, sign his assent to the leading articles of their 
fiiith, he had certainly rend in public the formula of 
their belief. In later times he employed many Shias 
in his service, among others Birain Khan. We find 
him sometimes taunted by his brothers, as one tainted 
with the Shia heresy ; and, after his death, the same 
charge was brought against his memory. The proba- 
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bility is, that the circumstances in which he was placed 
in Persia led him, at that time, to affect an approba- 
tion of the Shia tenets, that he did not feel ; and, in 
aftertimes, his pride may have prevented him from 
making such an explicit avowal of his religious senti- 
ments, as was expected by the bigoted Sunnis, among 
whom the latter part of his life was chiefly spent. 

The pi'oceedings of Humdyun in Sind and Persia 
may perhaps appear to have been detailed at too great 
length. But as some of them have been misunderstood, 
and others misrepresented by former writers, I have 
ventured to dwell upon them, for the purpose of giving 
what seemed to me a fairer and more correct idea of 
their real nature. 



CHAPTER III. 


HUmAyUN in AFGHANISTAN. 


SECTION L 

HUMAyUN’S conquest of KANDAHAR AND kAbUL. — EXPE- 
DITION TO badakiisiiAn. 

HUmAyUN invades KANDAhAr. AFFAIRS OF IllS BROTHERS. THE 

GERMSfu SURRENDERED TO HUmAyUN. — CAPTURE OF BIST. PRE- 

PARATIONS OF kAmrAn. — AKBER REMOVED TO kAbUL. — SKIRMISH 
NEAR KANDAHAR — WHICH IS BESIEGED BY IIUmAyUN. — MISSION OF 

BIRAM KHAN TO kAbUL IRRESOLUTION OF kAmrAn. — PROGRESS 

OP THE SIEGE OF KANDAhAr. — DEFECTION OF KAMkAn^S CHIEF 

NOBLES. — DISTRESS AND DESERTIONS IN THE GARRISON. SURRENDER 

OF THE TOWN, WHICH IS GIVEN OVER TO THE SIIAH’s OFFICERS. 

PERPLEXITY OF kAmrAn. — AFFAIRS OF BADAKHShAn ESCAPE 

OP yAdgAr and HINDAL. ISOLATION OF kAmrAn. DISSENSIONS 

BETWEEN THE PERSIANS AND IMPERIALISTS. IIUMAYUN SUPPLIES 

HIMSELF >V1TH HORSES BY PLUNDER. UNCERTAINTY OF HIS COUN- 
SELS. HE SEIZES KANDAhAr. DIVIDES THE DISTRICT AMONG HIS 

NOBLES. SETS OUT FOR kAbUL. IS JOINED BY HINDAL, yAdgAr, 

AND OTHERS. — ADVANCE OF kAmrAn. DESERTIONS TO HUMAYUN. 

— kAmR^(n sends AN EMBASSY — ESCAPES TO GHAZNI. HUMAYUN 

OCCUPIES kAbUL — AND RECOVERS AKBER, — kAmIL\N FLIES TO SIND. 
CONGRATULATORY EMBASSIES TO HUmA\ UN. — yAdgAr MIRZA IMPRI- 
SONED. — humAyun SETS our FOR badakhshAn — yAdgAr m/rza 

PUT TO DEATH. — THE ARMY OF BAD\KHShAn DEFEATED BY HU- 
mAyUN. THE COUNTRY SUBMITS. — DANGEROUS ILLNESS OF IIU- 

mAyun. — kamrAn recovers kAbul. — humAyun marches once 

MORE AGAINST IT. 

When Humdyun arrived in the province of Sistdn, he 
found the Persian troops that had been sent to his 
assistance, cantoned over the country. They Avere 
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nominally under the command of Murdd Mirza, the 
third son of the king of Persia, and an infant of two 
or three years of age ; but were in reality commanded 
by Bid%h Khan, of the Tiirki tribe of Kajar, from 
which the present royal family of Persia is descended. 
Huradyun, in compliance with the wish of Shah Tah- 
masp, as soon as he arrived, collected and reviewed the 
troops. He found them in high order, and instead of 
12,000 cavalry, and 300 korchis, or royal horse-guards, 
that had been promised, the muster proved that they 
amounted to at least 14,000 horse. After remaining 
about a fortnight in Sistan, he put his troops in motion, 
and entered the dominions of his brother.* 

It will be recollected that, at this time, ^lirza Kam- 
ram held the undisputed possession of Kabul, Ghazni 
and Kandahar, on one side of the mountains, as well 
as of Badakhshan, Kunduz, Kishem and other pro- 
vinces, beyond them. His brother Askeri was governor 
of Kandahdr. Hindal, another of his brothers, who, 
after abandoning Ilumayun in Sind, had been besieged 
and made pri.soner in Kandahar, though nominally, 
perhaps, governor of diii-Sliahi, was now under survrfl- 
lanee or free custody, and lived privately at the palace 
of his mother, Dildar Begum, at Kdbul. Yadgdr 
Ndsir Mirza, his cousin, who, as we have seen, had 
been compelled to leave Sind, was now also at Kdbul, 
but suspected, and carefully watched. 

It has been mentioned that Kamrdn, after his return 
from Hindustan, had marched to Badakhshdn against 
Mirza Suleimdn, Avho refused to acknowledge his au- 
thority ; had defeated him, and deprived him of part of 
his dominions. No sooner, however, did Suleimdn 
learn that Kamrdn had marched to besiege Hindal in 
Kdbul, than he collected a force, and recovered the 
districts which had been separated from his princi- 


* Akborndma^ f* 6l. ; JoiiUer, r. l6. 
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pality. This compelled Kdmrdn, on his return from chaf. air. 
Kandahdr, to cross the Hindu-kiish mountains a second ^ 
time. The hostile armies met at Anderab. Suleimdn 
was again defeated, and took refuge in Kila-Zefer, in 
which he was blockaded by Kdmran, to whom a great 
part of the territories of Badakhshan submitted. After 
a brave defence, Suleiindn was compelled by famine 
to surrender. He was thrown into prison, along with 
his son Mirza Ibrahim. Karnrdn appointed Kdsim 
Bii’lds to be governor of Badakhshan ; and, leaving with 
him a force supposed to be sufficient to maintain it in 
tranquillity, returned to Kabul, carrying with him the a. h. 949, 
captive Mirzas. For a ^Yholc month after his arrival, 
the city was in a state of continual festivity; and, from »7. sept. 
this period, he is said to have given himself up to in- 
dolence and voluptuous indulgence, paying little atten- 
tion to the concerns of government, or to the complaints 
of his subjects.* 

Nor were these the only royal personages whom he 
held in custod}'. Wc have seen that when he parted 
from Ilumayun near Kliushab, on the Jelem, he was 
joined at Dinkot, on his way to the Indus, by Mu- 
hammed Sultan i\Hrza, the grandson of the great Sultan 
Husein of Herat, and by his sons, Ulugh Mirza and 
Shah Mirza. As these princes had also become objects 
of suspicion, they had been kept out of employment, 
and now dragged on an idle life at Kabul. 

Nothing, therefore, could, to appearance, be more 
prosperous than the situation of Kainran. But his 
power was unsocial, guarded by suspicion and jealousy, 
not by the affection even of those nearest to him. He 
Avas a sovereign in whose success none of them felt a 
pleasure and a pride, as if it were their own ; and it 
rested, therefore, on a narrow and a sandy foundation. 

As Humdyun, advancing from Sistan, entered the xhecenn- 

•Ir »ur- 
rendered. 

• ♦ Akbernama, ff. 55 , 56. ; Tab, Akb, f. 1 54. 
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BODIES, dominions of K4mi^n, ho was ihet n%ar oh 

the right bank of the Helraend, byf^ibdhl' H^, the 
governor of the Germsir, who approached him as "a, 
. suppliant, wrapped in his winding sheet, with*" his 
quiver hanging from his neck ; asked forgiveness for 
his former undutiful conduct, and surrendered the pro- 
vince into his hands. He was graciously received, and 
honoured with a command. 

&^ure of ^ detachment was now sent, under Ali Sultan Taklu, 
one of the auxiliary chiefs, to reduce the important 
city and fort of Bist, which lies near the confluence of 
the Arghanddb with the Helmend, and is the chief city 
and the key of the Zemin-dawer. The Persian general 
having been killed by a matchlock shot soon after the 
siege began, his followers, who were 'i'firks of the Taklu 
tribe, placed his son, a boy of twelve jears of age, in 
the command, and carried on the siege with renewed 
vigour. The place was soon compelled to surrender, 
when the principal othcers, and most of the soldiers of 
the garrison, joined Humdyun. 

I*lTpara- Kamrdn, who had long dreaded an invasion from 
the territories of Persia, had placed all his frontier for- 
tresses in a state of defence. On hearing of the Em- 
peror’s return towards Sistdn, his first concern was to 
remove the infant Akber, Hurnayun’s only son, from 
Kandahar, where he still remained under the care of 

ne removes Askeri’s wife, and of the nurses and household ap- 
pointed by his father, and to bring him to Kabul. 
For that purpose he despatched ono of his confidential 
oflftcers, accompanied by a brother of Khizer Khan, the 
great Hazdra chief, to bring the young prince from the 
castle of Kandahdr. When they reached that place, 
and had ejcplained the object of their mission, they 
found Mirza Askeri’s ministers divided in opinion as 
to the policy of giving him up. Some advised that the 
child, attended by an honourable retinue, should be 
sent back to his father, who had now ai’rjved on*th6 
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frontia:^ the best means of conciliating the chap.hi. 

injured apd*offe^ed Emperor ; while others maintained 
ti^t things had gone too far for Askeri to think of ob- 
taining any sincere forgiveness, and that, therefore, 
the great object now was not to throw away the favour 
of Edmran. This advice prevailed, and though it was 
already the depth of winter, which in that country is 
particularly severe, the infant prince, and his sister, 
Bakhshi-banu Begum, were sent off for Kabul, in the 
midst of rain and snow.* 

Kdmran Avas apprehensive of a rescue, on which 
account he had selected a chief of the Hazdras to con- 
duct the party, as the road between Kandahar and 
Ghazni was partly inhabited, and had always been in- 
fested, by robbers of that tribe. That the princes might 
not be known on the road, Akber Avas addressed as 
Mirak, the princess as Bacheh.f On reaching Kilat, 
the party passed the night at the house of a Hazara. 

But the prince’s rank was not easily concealed by 
attendants, Avho adored him ; and, next morning, the 
master of the house expressed his persuasion that the 
child under his roof must be the young Akber. Khizer 
Khan’s brother, on hearing these suspicions of his host, 
lost no time in resuming his journey, and hurried on 
to Ghazni, Avhence, without delay, the infant prince 
was conveyed to Kabul, Avhere he Avas lodged Avith his 
grand-aunt Khanzada Begum, the favourite sister of 


* The nurses and other personal 
ettendants who were with the young 
prince at this tiine^ continued in his 
aenriee for some years, and, in the 
next reign, both they and their chil- 
dren rose to high distinction. The 
two nurses were Mahnm Anka, the 
mother of Adam Khan, and Jiji 
Anka, the mother of Mir Aziz Ko- 
kiltash. The whole household was 
under the superintendence of Shems- 
ed-d|Q Muhammed Ghaznevi, the 
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husband of Jiji Anka, and a man of 
talent, who afterwards made a figure 
in history, by the title of Atka 
Khan. It was he who helped to 
save Humayun from the Ganges, 
after his defeat near Kanauj. 

Anka’’ signifies a nurse ; Atka” 
a nurse's husband. Their children 
are kokiltashes.” 

f These terms signify ^‘the young 
Mir,” and the child.” 
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Bdber, by whom he was watched wilb tibe tenderest 
care,* 

Meanwhile a report having reached Humd3mn on the 
Helmend, that Mirza Askeri was about to leave Kan- 
dahdr, and to flee with all his treasure to Kdbul, he 
pushed forward a strong party, composed partly of his 
Persian auxiliaries, partly of his own adherents, that 
he might either prevent his leaving the place, or over- 
take him, should he have escaped. The news proved 
to be false ; but the party, having vauntingly ap- 
proached too near the to^vn, were received with a dis- 
charge of artillery by which many of them were killed 
and wounded. Mir Jemil, one of the chief officers of 
the garrison, and brother of Bsipus, a chief of great 
distinction, sallied out to improve this advantage, 
and was so successful, that he sent back to assure 
Askeri, that if he would lead out to his assistance the 
remaining force that was in the castle, the enemy must 
be completely routed. Askeri, however, supposing that 
the confusion was only a feint on the part of the in- 
vaders to lead him into an ambuscade, declined tO 
move, so that the allied troops were enabled to draw 
off and effect their retreat, though with very consider- 
able loss. 

Five da3^s after this affair, the Emperor reached the 
vicinity of Kandahar. He immediately proceeded to 
mark out the ground for the trenches and batteries, 
the charge of which he assigned to different officers. 
As the garrison was very strong, there were daily 
skirmishes and single combats, in sight of the two 
armies, and severe losses were sustained on both sides. 
The siege drew out into length, and the imperial camp 
began to suffer from scarcity of provisions. Just at 
that time they received intelligence that Rafia, a foster- 
brother of Kdmrdn, was encamped behind a hill , that 

• Alcbernami^ f. 62. zitni.ff. 1J)5,196.; Tar.Bed. 
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the haxtics of the Arganddb, towards Zemin- oflAr. lu. 
ddwer, with a large body of Hazdras and Nukderis, 
whom he had collected. Biram Khan, having marched 
with a detachment of Persian auxiliaries and of the 
Emperor’s adherents, came upon them by surprise; 
and, after a short action, in which Kafi'a was taken and 
his force dispersed, gained possession of the camp, and 
returned back in triumph, with a large provision of 
stores, arms, grain and cattle found in it. This, for • 
a time, restored abundance within their own lines. 

As, however, the garrison still held out obstinately. Mission of 
Humdyun, apprehensive of the result, and anxious to to^bui.*" 
bring Kdmran to any reasonable terms, resolved to 
despatch Biram Khan as his ambassador to Kabul. 

When that brave and able man reached the pass of 
Roghni and Abistdda, on his way to Gliazni, be was 
assailed towards nightfall by a band of Hazdras who 
blocked up the road. He attacked tliem without 
hesitation, and, after a sharp combat, forced a passage, 
and slew several of their number. As he approached 
Kabul, he was met with much ceremony by a proces- 
sion of men of note, and Kdmrdrn gave him an enter- 
tainment at the Chdrbdgh palace, where he delivered 
his credentials. He was allowed to see the young 
Akber, at the palace of Khanzada Begum. This was 
natural; but he was also ])ermitted to visit Hindal 
Mirza, who was in a kind of free custody at his mother 
Dilddr Begum’s house ; and Suleiman Mi'rza, the prince 
of Badakhshdn, and his son Ibrahim Mirza, though 
detained as prisoners outside of the fort, were brought 
to the Shehr-drd gardens to meet him. He also waited 
upon Yddgar N^ir Mirza and Idugh Mirza, attended 
indeed, as in the former instances, by confidential 
persons appointed by Kdmrfin to watch him. Yet he 
contrived not only to deliver letters, presents and 
messages from the Emperor to most of them, but was 
able to remove their apprehensions, and to prepare 
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them for attempting to escape, and to return to their 
allegiance to Hum^yun. He, in like manner, em- 
ployed his insinuating eloquence with many of the 
chief nobles about the court, and led them not only 
to exi?ect pardon, but to indulge in hopes ver^' favour- 
able to their future fortunes, if they joined the Em- 
peror. During all this time, Kdmran was agitated by 
contending passions, and quite unable to make up his 
mind to any decided line of action. He saw that he 
was unable to bring into the field an army that could 
cope with that of HumAj un, supported as he was by 
his Persian auxiliaries ; but he continued to procras- 
tinate, not resolute to resist his brother, but, at the 
same time, not willing to resign his own power. At 
last, after having detained Hiram Khan six weeks in 
KandahAr, he consented to his taking leave, and sent 
under his escort Khanzada Begum, professedly to 
prevail upon Askeri to give up Kandahar, as it was 
pretended that that prince Avould not obey KAmran’s 
order, but really to encourage him in his defence by 
the hope of relief; or, sliould he fall into the hands of 
his offended sovereign, at least to secure his pardon by 
her influence Avith the Emperor.* 

The siege of Kandaluir, meanAvhile, Avent on but 
slowly. Tiie place A\'as strong, and Ali'rza Askeri was 
indefatigable in his exertions. The danger reasonably 
to be apprehended from treachery in such a civil war 
he obviated by constantly shifting the posts of the 
garrison, and keeping all on the alert. At the begin- 
ning of the siege, the confederate army had attacked 
the place Avitli much ardour. But the siege had been 
long, and their losses considerable. The Kizelbdshes 
had entertained hopes that, as soon as Hutndyun, the 
son and heir of the great BAber, entered the territory 
of his father, the Avhole of the CabghatAi nobles and 
tribesmen would flock to liis standard. They im>w 
found themselves disappointed, as not a man of i^e 

• Aktw>rn«m« f (li. • T.r Vi., f tnC 
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had yet repaired to his catnp, and there was no ap- cnAs. ifi. 
pearance of revolt in his favour in any part of the ^ 
country. They saw no prospect of final success; so 
that the Persian leaders, disgusted with the service, 
and serving unwillingly under a foreign general, began 
to talk of returning home, as from a fruitless enter- 
prise. 'Alarmed at a state of feeling so fatal to all 
-his hopes, Humdyun made some desperate efforts, and 
one night, by a resolute advance from head-quarters, 
effected a lodgment, and erected a battery within a 
stone cast of the old town. The Kizelbdshes, roused 
by this able and gallant operation, pushed forward on 
their side, and nearer approaches were made every- 
where. Askeri, filled with apprehension, asked for a 
cessation of hostilities, till tlie arrival of Khanzada 
Begum, who was known to he then on her way to Kan- 
dahar, and in whose mediation he professed to place 
great reliance. 

In consequence of these negociations, Humayun, 
rather imprudently, relaxed his oi)erations for some 
days, which Askeri enq)loyed, with unabating industry, 
in repairing the works that had been injured, and in 
adding new ones. On Biram Khan’s arrival, Khanzada 
Begum was allowed to enter the fort, that she might 
prevail upon her nephew to surrender. But this he 
refused to do, and she was not, or pretended that she 
was not, permitted to leave the castle. The siege was 
resumed with redoubled vigour. 

At this crisis, however, the affairs of Humayun refretton 
began to assume a more favourable aspect. Intelli- rfo*-*^'**! 
gence arrived that Kamran, Avho had advanced to "®*>'**- 
relieve the place, had retreated, and the effects of 
Biram Khan’s residence at Kabul also became ma- 
nifest. Ulugh Mirza, the son of Muhammed Sultaa 
Mirza, has been mentioned as one of the princes whom 
Kimnfin kept in a kind of state custody at KAbuI, for 
more security changing his keeper weekly. In the 
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course of these changes the Mirza came into the cus- 
tody of Shfr-efken Beg, who himself had some reason 
to be displeased with Kdmrdn. A plan for escape '^as 
formed between the prisoner and his keeper, iniPi||ch \ 
Fazil Beg, Monaim Beg’s brother, Kasim Husein Multan ' 
Uzbek, and other chiefs of distinction, were led to take 
a part. They set out together privately from' KAbul, 
and after many fatigues they all joined Hum^yun, ex- 
cept Ktisim Ilusein, who, having separated from them 
in a dark night, had lost his way among the hills, and 
fell into the hands of some Hazdra banditti. But he 
also came in, a few days afterwards, on foot, weary, 
plundered and half naked. All the fugitives were 
heartily welcomed, and placed in commands. Not long 
after, Dtwva Beg, a Hazsira chief, declared for HumAyun, 
and joined him with a part of his tribe ; and, ere long, 
letters were received from many of the leading men of 
Kabul, full of protestations of attachment. These events 
spread joy over the camp, and re-animated the wavering 
KizelbAshes, who now redoubled their exertions against 
the beleaguered town. 

In proportion as the sj>irlts of the besiegers rose, the 
hopes of the besieged declined. Kcgular information 
of what passed in the town was obtained by means of 
letters fixed to arrows, which were daily shot into the 
camp. By them the besiegers were encouraged to go 
on, the garrison being represented as reduced to ex- 
tremity. Such, indeed, was at length the general dis- 
tress, that many of the garrison, not only soldiers and 
artillerymen, but even officers and men of rank, began 
to desert, letting themselves down from the walls by 
ropes. Khizer Khan, the great IlazAra chief, among 
others, despairing of a successful resistance, leaped from 
one of the battlements, and was received below by 
some of his faithful tribesmen, and carried off on their 
shoulders to a hill in the neighbourhood.* The escape 

* Koh-Iika. 
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of a man of so much importance was known in the 
camp early next morning, and he was pursued. He 
hid himself in the hole of a rock, close to which his 
pursuers passed. One of them laid hold of the skirt of 
his cloak, which was probably made of the skin of some 
animal. He drew it in, retaining his breath ; and his 
pursuers, thinking it had been the tail of some wild 
beast, passed on. On the approach of night, he crept 
from under his rock, and succeeded in gaining a place 
of safety.* 

Deserted by his garrison, his officers, and even 
his nobles, Askeri could no longer hope to preserve 
Kandahdr, and, therefore, began to take measures for 
his personal safety. He sent his aunt Khanzdda to 
Humdyun, and thro'igh her, after the siege had lasted 
upwards of five f montlis, a surrender was negotiated. 
On the 3rd of September, a. d. 1545, he left the fort in 
the train of the llegum, on foot, attired as a suppliant 
and, according to the custom of the time, having a sword 
suspended from his neck ; and Avas conducted by 
Biram Khan into tlie presence of tiie Emperor, who 
received him sitting in state in his Derbar, surrounded 
by his Chaghatais and Kizelbsishes. The Emperor, 
from respect to the intercession of the Begum, and the 
near relationship of the offender, desired the sword to 
be taken from liis neck ; and, after Askeri had made 
his submission, commanded him to be seated. He was 
followed by Kdmran’s chief Amirs and officers, to the 
number of thirty, who were brought in with their swords 
and quivers hanging from their necks, and their 
winding-sheets in their hands. Some Avere consigned 
to prison, others Avere released. A grand feast suc- 
ceeded ; in Avhich the occurrences of the siege Avere 
talked over, and, with the usual appliances of music 

• Akbernima, fiP. 64, 6.5. ; Tab. + The Tar. Bedauni hu three 
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and wine,^^ the party was prolonged till the mornkig 
light. When the general enjoyraent A\as at its height, 
and even the Mirza had forgotten his care, ope of 
Humdyun’s attendants placed some papers before him. 
In a moment the Mirza’s countenance changed ; his 
gaiety was gone* They were the letters which he had 
addressed to the chiefs of the Baliiches, and of the 
other tribes, when the Emperor was crossing the 
desert; and their contents left no doubt of the full 
extent of his evil disposition. The wretched prince 
was ordered to be detained in custody, but to be 
brought to court from time to time, that he might visit 
the Emperor.* 

Next day Humdyun, accompanied by the chief Per- 
sian officers, entered the fort. Bidagh Khan claimed that 
the fort and all that it contained, especially Askeri 
Mirza and the treasure, should be made over to his 
master, in terms of the treaty. The Emperor ex- 
pressed his readiness to give up the fort and its stores, 
but refused to surrender Askeri, and denied the Shah’s 
right to the treasure ; but, at the same time, expressed 
his readiness to present it to the Persian monarch, as a 
gift. He waited to see the treasure-chests brought out 
and examined ; and after they had been closed and sealed 
Avith his seal, and that of the chief Persian commanders, 
he returned to the camp. Even already, mutual 
jealousies and fears had begun to prevail. Under the 
influence of these, the Kizelhashes lost no time in send- 
ing off the treasure to preA ent any attempt to sieze it. 
They persisted in demanding that Askeri Mirza should 
be given up to them, as a hostage for their safe return, 
and even threatened to seize him by force. The Em- 
peror, alarmed at a [)retension which nught have been 
fatal to his repose, at once to secure his prisoner, and 
to make a demonstration of his own force, collected 

* Akbern&ma, f. 6r>.; Brigga’v Ferishta, pp. 157, l.'iS. ; Tab. Akb. 
f. 158.; Tar. B«l. f. 183. 
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the whole of his old followers, and the adherents by 
whom he had been recently joined, divided them into 
troops, and reviewed them under arms. This alarmed 
the Persians, who saAv his rising power with suspicion 
and dread, but they no longer persisted in their 
demand. The Chaghatais, and such of the towns- 
people as chose to leave the place, had three days 
allowed them in terms of the capitulation, during 
which they could leave it uninjured, with their wives 
and families. On the fourth, it was given pp by Hu- 
mdyun to the prince Muhammed Murdd Mirza, in con- 
formity to his treaty with the Shah ; while the Em- 
peror himself moved to some distance, and took up his 
head-quarters at the Charbagh of Bdber *, on the 
banks of the Arghandab, where he enjoyed himself for 
some time after his fatigues, receiving daily accessions 
of number from the adjoining provinces, f 

The news of the fall of Kandahdr, and the pro- 
bability of the speedy approach of the imperial army 
to attack Kdbul, distressed and confounded Kamrdn. He 
ordered the young prince Akber to be removed from the 
palace of Khanzdda Begum to his own, and committed 
him to the care of Kuch Kilan, throwing into prison the 
former faithful guardian of his infancy, Shems-ed-din 
Muhammed Ghaznevi, better known as Atka Khan. 
He held a council to concert the measures of precau- 
tion required by the crisis, especially as to Badakh- 
shdn, in which quarter he was apprehensive of troubles. 
Abdal Khalik, who had been his tutor, and Bapus, 
a nobleman who seems, at this time, to have been his 
chief minister, advised him to conciliate Suleiman 
Mirza, the late ruler of that country, now his prisoner, 
and to restore him to his government, by which means 
he might secure both his friendship and co-operation. 
Fortunately for Suleiman, Mir Nazer Ali, and some 
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iHwKv. Other nobles of Badakhshdn, who were dis«iontented 
A^iriMs. existing government, had, a short time before, 

formed a conspiracy, and succeeded in surprising KilR- 
Zefer. They had also taken prisoners Kdsim Birlds, 
Kdmrdn’s governor, and the other officers left by him 
in charge of the country, of whose conduct they loudly 
complained. At the same time, however, they wrote 
to inform Kdmran, that they had no wish to renounce 
his authority ; that, if he Avould send back Mirza 
Suleiman, they would place the country in his hands ; 
but, should he refuse, that they would put their pri- 
soners to death, and surrender the kingdom to the 
Uzbeks. Katnrdn, alarmed at this danger, thought it 
prudent to cornpl}' with their request ; and accordingly 
released the Mirza, who, soon after, set out to return 
home, accompanied by his son Ibrahim Mirza, and 
his mother, Khurrarn Begum. But they had only 
reached Pai-Mindr, a populous village not far from 
Kdbul, at the bottom of the hills, when Kdmrdn, 
• repenting the step he had taken, despatched a messen- 

ger to recall the Mirza, pretending that he had some 
important information to communicate at a personal 
interview, after which he might resume his journey. 
Suleiman, justly suspicious of the object of this sudden 
recall, returned for answer ; that as he had taken leave 
in what the stars had indicated as a propitious moment, 
he was unwilling, by any retrograde movement, to 
destroy the efficacy of this fortunate conjunction ; but 
that, whatever commands the king might be pleased to 
honour him with, should receive the most implicit 
obedience. Without loss of time, he then hurried for- 
ward to Badakhshdn, where he seized the reins 
government, and speedily forgot his treaty and his 
promises. * 

Tid^rwii Inuring the distraction caused by these proceedings, 
Hjnda y^dgdr Nasir Mirza found means to escape from the 

♦ Akberntoa, f. 65. 
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custody in which he was detained ; so that of all the 
Mirzas, his relations, who had lately been in Kdmran’s 
court, none was left, but his brother Hindal Mirza 
alone. Him he now found it convenient to flatter and 
soothe ; and he was not sparing of promises to bring 
him over heartily to his interest. Hindal, dissembling, 
appeared to be the dupe of all his protestations. It 
was settled that he was to be admitted into a partner- 
ship in the kingdom ; and that one-third of all that 
Kamran then possessed, or that the princes might 
thereafter, by their joint efforts, acquire, was to be as- 
signed to him. This agreement being concluded, Hin- 
dal was sent after Yadgdr, with whom he had always 
been intimately connected, that he might compel, or 
prevail upon him, to return back. But no sooner had 
he reached Pai-Mindr, than, finding himself safe among 
the mountains and defiles of the Hindu-kiish range, he 
turned away to the west-ward, and like those who had 
preceded him, set out to join Humayun. 

The desertion of the last prince of the imperial 
blood who had been left with him, and of so many 
Amirs as accompanied them, threw Kamran, for a 
time, into a state of deep dejection. The apparent 
facility with which so many princes, who had been 
guarded as prisoners with so much jealousy, effected 
their escape, is inexplicable, except on the supposition 
that Kdmrdn had become unpopular with his Amirs. 
He now complained that he felt himself forsaken, and had 
not one being in the world, in whose counsel he could 
trust, or on whose fidelity he could rely. His temper 
was not such as to invite frank or unpleasant communi- 
cations. In his prosperity, he had been surrounded by 
flatterers, who had cherished his self-conceit by their 
base and selfish adulation. In his adversity, in spite of 
the change of circumstances, he listened with such 
impatience to a different language, that it was dan- 
gerous to use it : and those who were disposed to offer 
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him sound counsel, were deterred, no less by the imme- 
diate danger of the task, than by their want of con- 
fidence in his ultimate firmness and prudence in acting 
on their advice. He was thus left without any safe or 
honest friend ; and, committing error after error, the 
numbers of his adherents daily diminished, and the moral 
influence of his government was totally gone. * 

Humdyun, after the surrender of Kandahar, was 
desirous to have pursued his success, and at once to 
have marched against Kabul, but found his army too 
weak to venture on such an enterprise. The Persians 
considered the whole object of the expedition to have 
been attained, with the occupation of Kandahdr. By 
that event a new kingdom was conquered for the Shah. 
The Turkoman and Kizelbash Amirs, fatigued with the 
long campaign so far from their own country, had 
returned home, some ivith, others without leave, so 
that hardly any but Bidagh Khan, Abul Fateh Sultan 
Afshar, and Siifi Wali Sultan, were left to support the 
young prince MurM ; and they showed no disposition 
to march farther, in support of a foreign prince. With 
a total w'ant of good faith, and an entire blindness to 
the future, they displayed, however, sufficient activity 
in harassing their new 8ubject.s, Avho hated them as 
foreigners and oppressors, and detested them as heretics. 
Complaints from persons of every rank were daily 
brought to the Emperor, ivho was unable to afford any 
redress. He had left the immediate vicinity of Kan- 
dahfir, and advanced first to Hasan-Abdal, and next to 
the Gumbez-Sufeid. The Kizelbashes, now as jealous 
of their allies as of Kfimrdn, and desirous that they 
should move away to a still greater distance, took mea- 
sures to cut off their supply of provi.sions. In spite of 
the season, for winter was at hand, and the Chag- 
hatdis complained loudly of the severity of the cold, it 
became necessary again to move, and the Persians 
• Akbera&ma, f. 65. 
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refused to allow them either to winter in the town, or char iic 
to hut themselves in the vicinity of Kandahdr. But no 
movement could be made without horses or draught 
cattle, which they did not possess. * 

About this time, a certain proportion of the Persian 
troops having been placed in garrison in the fort, their himseif 
horses were sold to some merchants, who intended to 
convey them to India, and were then picketed on 
the outside of the town. These Humayun, urged by 
his necessities, resolved to seize. Leaving his camp at 
Sufeid Guinbez, he himself moved to Bdba Hasan 
Abdal, whence, after mid-day prayers, he pushed for- 
Avard a strong detachment, Avho, before afternoon 
prayers, reached Kandabdr, came upon the merchants 
by surprise, and carried off to his camp seventeen 
hundred horses ; which, after supplying the Avants of 
himself and of his household, he divided among his 
followers. The merchants to whom they belonged, 

Avaiting upon the Emperor with their complaints, 
could get no redress or compensation, but his bond 
for the full price, to be paid Avhen the state of his 
affairs allowed ; a security not likely to be negotiable 
in the bazar, either at Kandahar or Delhi. 

Still, however, it Avas difficult to put the army in 
motion, as the season Avas sev'cre, and Humayun pos- 
sessed no place of strength, in Avhich the Avives and 
families of himself and his followers could be left in 
safety'. To obviate this difficulty', he besought Bidagh 
Khan to appropriate a fcAv houses in Kandahdr for 
their reception ; a request, hoAA’ever, Avith Avhich the 
Khan declined to comply. 

This delay Avas attended Avith disagreeable conse- pnrert*in»y 
quences. The confidence in Humdyun’s fortune, which ofwscoun- 
his troops had entertained, began to fail. Several of 
Kdmrdn’s officers, Avho had been in Kandahar, but had 
Sttlwequently entered the Emperor’s service, escaped 

• Tar. Bed. f. 183. 
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from the camp, and fled to Kdbul.* The scarcity went 
on increasing. It was now seriously proposed by 
some of Humdyan’s Amirs, to hazard every thing; 
to make an attempt to surprise Kandahdr ; and, if suc- 
cessful, to justify their conduct to the Shah in the best 
way they could, and engage to restore it to him as 
soon as the Emperor had gained possession of Kdbul 
and Badakhshdn. From following this plan he was 
diverted by some of his council, who argued that, 
should the attempt be made and fail, he lost both 
Kandahar and the Shah, whom he thus converted into 
an open enemy ; in which case he would be left without 
one ally, or place of refuge, in the world. Another pro- 
posal made at this trying moment was, to pass over 
into Badakhshdn and there join Suleiindn Mirza. But 
the difficulty of a winter march among the mountains 
and defiles of the HazAras and Aimaks, in crossing the 
Paropamisan range, joined to the total want of a place 
of security, in which to lodge their families and bag- 
gage which they must leave behind, made them aban- 
don that idea as quite hopeless. 

Just at this crisis, Muhammed Munid Mirza, the 
young Persian prince, died. Those who had charge 
of him being desirous to conceal tliis event, no notice 
of it was sent to Humayun, to whom, however, the 
news was secretly conveyed. As, by this change of 
circumstances, the co-operation of llie Persian auxili- 
aries seemed to become more doubtful than ever, while 
one obstacle of delicacy was removed, lluindyun, in 
despair, returned to the idea of gaining KandahAr in 
any way, trusting to be able to justify the act to the 
Shah after it was done. 

This plan was warmly supported by HAji Muhammed 
Khan Koka.f I'he Emperor, while he objected to any 

* Among these were Abdalla Kusbkeh, t man who made a 6gvat 
Khan and Jariifl Beg. in B&ber's time. 

f He was the son of Bdba 
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open attack, was willing to get possession of the town, ch^p.ui. 
could it be carried by stratagem. This Hdji Muharamed 
undertook to elFect. Accordingly, in furtherance of 
the plan,^ notice was sent to Biddgh Khan, that the 
army was on the point of marching for Kdbul, but that, 
as the Emperor wished to be free from the trouble and • 
risk of carrying Askeri Mirza along Avith him, he was 
desirous of leaving him in safe custody in Kandahdr. 

Bidagh Khan, who had all along earnestly desired to 
have the Mirza in his power, agreed without hesitation. 

This preliminary step being arranged, various parties 
were sent from the camp by night to different sides of 
the town, especially to three of the principal gates. 

About dawn, Ihiji Muhamnied, who led the first divi- 
sion, leaving his ambuscade, attended by a few servants 
, only, contrived to enter one of the gates, along Avith a 
string of camels, that AA"ere carrying hay and proA'ender, 
at that early hour, into the toAvn. The officer at the 
gate challenged them, and insisted on turning them 
back, no Chaghatai having for some days been allowed 
to enter. Hdji Muhammed maintained that he came 
by Biddgh Khan’s permission, to bring into the fort 
Askeri Mirza, Avho was to be left there. This story 
produced no effect on the officer, Avho proceeded to 
shut the gate and turn him out : upon Avhich Haji 
Muhammed, draAving his sword, attacked him, and cut 
off his arm. The Ildji’s followers, Avho Avere close at 
hand, noAV rushed in, but Avere bravely opposed by 
such of the Persians as ran to the spot on hearing the 
uproar, and a sharp conflict ensued, Avhich continued, 
till Ulugh ]\Iirza and Biram Khan, having effected an 
entrance at another gate, came to the assistance of their 
friends. The Kizclbdshes, oAmrpowered, retreated into 
the citadel. Such as remained behind in the toAvn 
were pursued, and put to death by the enraged citizens. , 
About noon, Humdyun himself made his entry into the 
city, and Avas received Avith shouts of joy. He sent 
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to inform Biddgh Khan, that the measures, whksh he 
had unwillingly taken, had been rendered necessary by 
that nobleman’s unjustifiable conduct in concealing the 
death of the young prince Murdd Mirza, who, Hu- 
mdyun alleged, had been entrusted to his care, and by 
other unfriendly acts. Ilidsigh Khan, who was not 
prepared to sustain a siege, having, in the course of 
the night, thrown down a part of the back wall of the 
citadel, marched off unmolested tow'ards his own 
country, loudly expressing his indignation at the 
treachery and ingratitude of his allies. Biram Khan 
Avas appointed governor of Kandahdr, and ambassadors 
were sent to Shah Tahmasp, to assure hiin that, though 
Bidagh Khan, having acted contrary to his Majesty’s 
intention, had been dismissed from the command, his 
faithful subject Biram Khan, who had succeeded him, 
was ready to obey all the orders of his master, the 
Shah, lahmasp seems to have found it prudent to 
acquiesce in this arrangement, and a number of the 
regular Persian troops, especially the Korchis, con- 
tinued in the Em[)eror’s service.* 

Humdyun, thus master of the kingdom of Kandahar, 
proceeded to divide its different provinces among his 
adherents. The Zemin-dawer he bestowed on Ismael 
Beg; Kilat, on Slnr-efken Beg; Shal, on Haider Sultan, 
who died soon after; the district of Tin', Avhich lies 
among the Hazara hills on the Helmend, on Ulugh 
Mirza, except some districts of it, the revenues of which 
he bestowed, by way of pension, on Hdji Muhammed.f 
To some of his followers he gave jdgirs; to others, 
according to a custom of the times, he gave up some 
of the richest and most obnoxious of his prisoners, 

• Akbernima, f. 66 . Tar. Ni'*. t Some of these auignmeRta 
ff. 196, 197. Tar. Beil, ff, 183, 184.; would appear to have been made at 
Jouher, c. 17, IS. ; Bayezfd, C I6 rather a later period. 

—18. ; Periaiita, vol. ii. pp. 157 — 

159- 
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: fpom wiidtn his allowed them to extort such sums as chap. life': 
thffiy could ; which was often done by cruel severities. ^ 

While the minds of the Etnperdr and his chief officers 
were engrossed by these proceedings, Askeri Mirza 
contrived to escape. A few days afterwards an Afghdn 
arrived in the city, and gave secret notice that the 
Mirza was concealed in his house; but, with that regard 
to external appearances which, with some of the Afghdn 
tribes, seems to constitute their point of honour, far 
more than substantial fidelity, besought the Eniperor 
to seize the fugitive prince in such a way that the 
informer might not be compromised, as privy to his 
being retaken. The Emperor accordingly sent Shah 
Mirza, and, Khwaja Amber, liis steward, who took the 
unhappy Mirza from under a mattress, beneath which 
• he was hidden, and brought him to the presence. Hu- 
mdyun spared his life, we are told, from his desire to 
Conform to the dying advice of his father Baber, to be 
merciful to all, but especially to his brothers ; and gave 
'him into the custody of Nadim Kokiltash, one of the 
‘ confidential servants of his household.* 

The Emperor, now possessed of a place of strength, s^tsoutfi* 
had become master of his movements, and was eager *^**’“** 
that no time should be lost. Leaving his own family, 
and the families of his followers, in the citadel of Kan- 
^ dahdr, though winter had arrived, he set out for Kdbul; 
but, instead of taking the more open road of Kilat and 
Ghazni, these towns not having yet come into his 
power, he followed the course of the Helmend, which, 
penetrating throiigh the hill-country, leads to the high 
mountains of the Koh-Baba, close upon Kabul. AA’^hen 

f. AkberD4ma» &c. as above. Emperor conquered Hindustan, to 
places the acqui.sition of which he consented. This^ uo doubt^ 
the Tujrkomda horses at this time, is a sort of official representation. 

10)4 biikes tlie heads of the caravan. The ewer-bearer’s account, however, 
ffrahl of being plundered, volun- is the more probable one, and he 
offer them, on condition of w?a, at the time, with the Emperor, 
bbhda "to be jiaid, when the 

u, T 
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TOOK V. the army arrived near Tfri, Dawa Beg, t^he Huzirii ■ 
aVi^ chief who had lately acknowledged him, and whoee' 
clan inhabited the neighbouring districts, met him with 
his tribe, all the headmen bringing horses and oattli^* 
which they presented to the Emperor; and, as th©^ 
country around had many fine straths and valleys, % 
halt of some days was made, to restore the health of 
the army, which liad suffered in the unhealty climate 
of KandahAr. yfi’v, Khanzada liegum, his aunt, and 
Bdber’s favourite -IXer paid the debt of nature. . ftere 
lijoined also Yadgar ^kasir Mirza, with ]\Ioiuiim Beg, and soon 
after Hindal ib.:va and Tordi Beg, who had escaped 
otben. from Kdbul, as has been mentioned, joined the Em* » 
peror. Their arrival excited much joy, and was fol- 
lowed by that of many others, botli Amirs and soldiers, 
who now hastened to return to their allegiance. 

The army once more moved forward, but, in the 
course of its march, Avas again attacked with sickness, 
and numbers died. This induced Ilimlal to propose in 
council, that the army should return to Kandahdr for 
the winter, and that early in the spring, when all the. 
necessary stores and munitions of war were in readi- 
ness, it should commence its march in full strength 
upon Kdbul. 'I hc Enii)eror made no remark while the 
council was sitting; but having, probably, become sen- 
sible that, in the former {)art of his reign, he had given 
too much license to his brothers, after it Avas over, ho 
sent him a verbal message, through Mir Syed Birkch, 
to intimate that he had begun his march for Kabul 
before he had heard of the escape of Yadgdr KAsir 
Mirza, or of Hindal’s intention to join him; that he had 
since seen nothing to make him change his plan, for, 
118 to hardships, they Avere inseparable from war; that, 
if the Mirza needed repose, the Zemin-ddwer was atf 
his service for the Avinter, and that, in the spring, he 
might join the imperial array, after the war Avas over. 
The Mirza apologized for his indiscretion, and promise^. 
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in fttture to be more guarded, both as to the time and obaf. iiil 
turner in which he offered hfij advice. ..-!!!!, Z 

^isAmong those who now waited upon the Emperor, as 
tile camp again advanced, was Jamil Beg, the brother 
of B&pus, whom Kdrardn had selected as Atalik or 
Guardian for his son-in-law, Ak Saltan, the governor 
of Ghazni. He brought Ak Sultan along with him, and 
was graciously received ; his desertion from Kandahdr 
was easily forgiven, and he privately negociatcd a 
pardon for his brother Bapus. Many of the Amirs of 
Kdbul had sent to invite the Emperor to push on. 

When the army, emerging from the mountains, reached 
“Yiiret Sheikh Ali in the territory of Pughman and 
Arkendi, near Kdbul, Mirza Kdmrdn, informed of their 
approach, sent Kasim Birlas, with a body of troops, to 
impede their advance ; and Kasim Mokhlis, his ^Master 
of the Ordnance *, was ordered to carry forward the 
artillery, and plant them in the Julga-douri, to be 
ready for action. At the same time, all the inhabitants 
of the adjoining country, with their families, were 
ordered to be brought iiito Kabul. Kdmrdn, having 
repaired the fortifications, and strengthened the garri- 
son of that city, marched from his capital, full of con- 
fidence in his army ■in hich was numerous f , one portion 
of it consisting of a body of four or five thousand 
horse, completely appointed and clad in armour, while 
Humdyun’s force Avas comparatively small and ill- 
provided. Kdmrdn took his ground J, not far from the 
body which he had sent in advance, and there exercised 
and reviewed his troops. When Iluindyun heard that 
Kdsim Birlds had occupied the Khimar pass, Avhich lay 
directly in his line of march, he sent on Ildji Muham- 
med Khan, with a strong detachment, Avho attacked 
him ivith vigour, dislodged him, and cleared the pass. 

* Mir-Atesh. 20,000 men ; that of Hum&yan to 

^ j The array of K&rardn is said 4000 or 5000. 

^ aotounted to 18,000 or | B&gh-c-GuaergAh. 

'i' ' ^ ■* a 
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As there was now the near prospect of a battle, Mirza 
Hindal asked, and got permission, to lead the van. 

The imperial army, having cleared the defile of 
Khwaja Pushteh, halted in the territory of Arkendi. 
Here Bsipus, one of the chief Amirs of Ksibul, was 
brought by his brother Jamil ; and Shah-berdi Khanj 
who held the districts of Gurdiz, Ilangash, and Naghz, 
also arrived and joined the imperial camp. They were 
joyfully received. Ever}' night parties deserted from 
the Hirza’s army, and joined the Emperor. Bapus 
strongly urged llumayun to push on without delay, 
Avhile the general sentiment was so strong in his 
favour, and the enemy, from the daily desertions, knew* 
not whom to trust. 

Kamran Mirza, now crjually alarmed at the hostile 
demonstrations of the enemy, and the defection of his 
own followers, found himself eompelled to devise means 
to gain time. He sent forward two men, respectable for 
their sacred character, who were instructed to make 
humble oilers of sidrmission on his part, and to entreat 
the Emperor to cease from active operations. They 
met llumayun, tvlien he was scarcely a mile from the 
enemy’s camp, and prevailed upon him to halt. But 
soon after, suspecting that Kamr/iu’s sole object in 
opening this negociation, was to gain time for effecting 
his escape, he advanced towards the Mirza’s camp with 
seven hundred lancers. As he rode aloiig, he was met 
by Mo-ssihib Beg’, the son of Khwaja Kih'in Beg, Kdm- 
ran’s Ann'r-aBomru, at tlie In ad of a procession of all 
the other Amirs of Kamran Mirza, who came to make 
his own submission, and to offer their’s. Their sab- 
inlssion Avas accepted ; but, as it was so tardy, they were 
not admitted to the presence, and were subjected to 
fines. 

On reaching the camp, Ilumfiyun found tlmt IvAm- 
rdn had escaped into the citadel of Kdbul; that his 
* Kim ko», hiilf skoe. 
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troops were in confusion, and beginning to break up ; chai*. nr. 
and that numbers had already fled. Kainran did not 
venture to remain long in the citadel, but some hours 
after sun-set, when it was dark, taking along with him 
his son Mirza Ibrdliirn, his wives and family, made his 
escape, and took the Pani-IIissar road towards Ghazni. 
Humdyun sent Bapus, with a body of his most trusty iiumdyun 
men, to occupy Kabul, and to preserve it from pillage ; ^4^’“ 
and, when afterwards informed of Kdmrdn’s flight, he 
despatched Mirza llindul to pursue him. lie himself 10. 

* ^ 1 Nov. 15 

entered Kabul on the evening on the 10th of Ram- 
zan* (Nov. 15th), in the midst of a general illumina- 
tion, and was delighted once more to embrace his son ^nd re- 
Akber, now about three years of age, whom he found fo^cr5 Ak- 
in perfect health. The Bala-llissar, or Citadel, made 


♦ There is some difference as to 
this (late. Ahuh’azl has, tlie eve of 
M^ednesday, Ilanr/dn 12. a ii.f).‘)2.; 
but the Tar. Hed. and Ferishta 
make it Ramzan 10, a. i». f).V2. 
Bayezid has Ramzan 10. a. ii. ^)My. 
The Tabakat-e Akheri has Ilam- 
aan 10. a. h. f).y2. or f).*)'!., (iod 
knows which.” Jouher gi\c^ a lively 
account of Hunniyun's proceeding?, 
on entering the Hala llis-ar, and 
arriving at the palace of Kiimran. 
** As one watch of the night was 
past, and his Majesty liad not }et 
broken his fast, he tlesiied W'asil, 
the keeper of the wardrobe to 
make a plate of warm soup (ash) be 
brought; hut soon recollecting him- 
self, he bid him go to the palace of 
the Bibi, as Baike Begum was 
called, and bring him some broth, 
if there was any. Mehter W'avil, 
and the humble Jouher, went; and, 
after paying their respects, delivered 
the message, that, as his Majesty 
had yet eaten n«>thing, he requested 
that some food might be sent him, 
if there was any. That lady gave a 


curry of beef, and a sirawal of cow’s 
tripe that happened to be ready 
diev'sed. Xo sooner did his Majesty 
put his spoon into the dishes, and see 
that they were bt*ef- curry and cow’s 
tripe, than, la\ ing downi the spoon, 
aiul sighing, he burst into a complaint, 
i xclaiming. '() Mirza Kamran ! and 
had ) 0 ii indeed come to such a 
length, as to make the fare of Bibi 
Jill, that av\Unn of cha''tiiy, to lie 
only cow’s Hesh, and cow's stomach? 
( ouhl you not have reserved one 
single sheep for her in your kiicheii? 
And yet this as) him of chastity is 
the very |H‘rson who brought here 
the bones of our venerated father, 
and placed them in his tomb. C'ould 
net we, four sons of him whose 
abode is in heaven, have done some- 
thing better among us?' In a word, 
he drunk a single cup of sherbet, 
and put off' breaking his fast till the 
morrow',” Joulier, c. 1<). Burnes 
informs us that, iii Turkisian, none 
but the lower classes eat l>eef. Bur- 
nes’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 159. 


• Toshdkjl Begh chief wardrobe- keei»er, 
. X 3 
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no resistance ; and Kdbul, and all its provinces aoath 
of the Hindu-kiish range, submitted to him. He pub- 
lished a general amnesty, and spent the Avinter in the 
citadel, busily engaged in settling the civil and finan- 
cial affairs of' the country, and in administering justice. 
The mother of Akber having arrived in the spring from 
Kandahdr, under the escort of Yddgar Nasir Mirza, 
the circumcision of Akber was celebrated by a magni- 
ficent festival, at the conclusion of which the Emperor 
bestowed khilats and rewards on the most distin- 
guished of his adiierents. The government of Ghazni 
Avas conferred on llindal ; and Ulugh Mirza, Avho had 
returned from the pui’suit of Kamran, Avas confirmed 
in that of Zemin-duAvei’, Avhieli had been given him in 
addition to Tiri and the adjoining districts. 

Meanwhile Kamran, having escaped from the pursuit 
of llindal Avho Avas not anxious to seize him, approached 
Ghazni, but Avas refused admittance into the toAvn. He 
noAv threw himself on the ju’otection of Khizer Khan 
Hazara, Avho carried him, first to Tiri, and then to 
Zeniin-daAAer, AA’lieiice, after some Aaiu efforts to fix 
himself in that country, he Avas finally compelled so 
take refuge in Sind, f 

During this jieriod of trampiillity, the Emperor re- 
ceiA’cd the Congratulations of sevei'al of the neijihourinii 
princes, on his having recoAcred his father's throne. 
.\n embassy from .Shah J ahmasp, at the head of wliich 
AA'as Ahilad J>eg, Avas magnificently entertained, though 
it made little progress in the grand object for Avhich it 
Avas sent — the i-estoration of Kandahar to the Shah. 
A similar embassy from Mirza Suleimfin, the prince of 
iladakhshan, Avas less favourably receiv'ed, as the Mirza 
declined the Emperor’s invitation to Avait upon him, or, 
in other Avonls, declined acknoAvledging his immediate 
authority. Mir Syed Ali, a chief Avhose influence was 

* Akbernama, f. GG — 70. ; Tab. her, c. 18, 1 f). ; Ferislita, vol. U, 
Akb.ff.l58— l0O.;Tar.Nj*.ff.l97. |>p. 158,-1()0.} Tar, Bed. ff. 184, 
198.; BayeaW, ff. 17—S2.; Jou- 185. 
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•great and extensive among the Afgbdns and BaMches, 
also waited upon the Emperor at this period, and _!Zl_ 
received the government of Duki *, dependant on Ilin- 
dustdn on which it borders, and not far from his own 
residence. Lawang Baliich, another of the principal 
Baldch chiefs, having also acknowledged the Emperor, 
was rewarded with the country of Shal and Mustung. 

These chiefs, we are told, no sooner received these 
honours, than they took their leave, fearing that the 
air of the city, and the habits of city life might atfect 
the health of their folio wei's, accustomed only to their 
own wastes and wilds. 

Yadgiir Xasir i\lirza, Ilurnayun’s cousin, had not Va<igir * 
been long returned from escorting the imperial house- ptLoncd. ' 
hold from Kandahar, wlieii he was cliarged with entering 
into new intrigues and cabals, with Askeri Mirza and 
others, against tlie Kmperor. Ilunniynn had probably 
broufrhtwith him from IVisia a resolution to beat down 
all who could be his rivals, and, in ]»articular, to reduce 
the power of the princes of the blood, which, in the 
former part of his reign, had been productive of so 
many mischiefs. But he seems to have })rocceded with 
unusual caution, probably to carry along with him the 
approbation of the old and powerful nobles connected 
with his family, and of his followers in general. Thirty 
distinct articles of accusation were brought against 
Yddgar, some of them for instances of disrespect to his 
Majesty; but the leading one Avas that, Avhen in Sind, 

Shah Ilusein Mirza had otlered him Bheker on condi- 
tion of his deserting the Emperor, to Avhich he had 
agreed, Avhereby the Kmperor had beeji obliged to 
retire into Irak. On the present occasion, Avitnesscs 
AA^ere examined, and evidences taken, in a manner, 
of Avhich Avc liud feAv exanifdes in Asiatic history ; and 
he is said to have been convicted by the testimony of 


* Duki was probably ilrpriulant on XluU4u. 
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moK;V. impartial men of veracity, as well as of his own ac- 
A. n. 1548 . complices. Some parts of the accusation he denied ; as 
to others he was silent. was found guilty; and 
Humdyun informed him, thfdiigh Keracha Khan, that 
since, after being so often pardoned, he had engaged 
anew in rebellious intrigues, he must expect no farther i 
favour. Ho was accordingly thrown into prison in the ^ 
Bala-Hissdr, in a house near that in which Askeri was 
* confined. 

num£yun Huniavun, being now the undisputed sovereign of the 
Badakh- couiitrics to the south of the Hindu-kiish range, turned 
***^’ his attention to such provinces, on the north of these 
mountains, as still acknowledged the supremacy of 
Kdbul. These, besides lladakhshan, consisted of Kunduz, 
Khost, Anderab, and some other districts lying between 
the mountains and tlie .\mu. Not content with lladakh- 
shan, Mirza Suleiiinin had wrested from KanuTin these 
provinces, whieli formed no part (d’ that principality, 
and seemed little disposed to part with them on the re« 
Beginning quisition of the Jhn[ieror. In the spring of 154C, 
o a.B. 653. Ilunuiyun, resolving to cliastise him, marched 

out of Kabul, and encamped in the Yiiret-Chahik. To 
prevent intrigues in his absence, lie resolved to carry 
Askeri along with him. But after he had jiroceeded as 
TUg<r far as the valley of Kanibagh, aware of the danger of 
leaving behind him so restless and turbulent a spirit 
as Yadgar Niisir Mirza, he resolved, in the words of his 
historian, ‘ to release the body of that prince from the 
pains of existence, and to jmt himself at ease.’ He 
.sent an order to that efl'ect to Muhammed Ali Tagh^i, 
whom he hail left governor of Kalml. “ How should I 
put to death the Mirza,” said that good man, “ J, who 
never killed a sparrow?” 'I'hc Kmperor, upon this, 
devolved the duty upon Muhammed KAsim Mochi, who 
strangled the Mirza with a liow.striiig. He was buried 
on a rising ground opposite to the gate of the citadel, 
near a piece of water ; and, after a time, his remains 
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were taken up and carried to Kazvin, where they were 
deposited in his father, Ndsir Mirza’s, tomb.* , 

Hum^yunf, having c^sed the mountains, reached Theamr 
Anderdb, where, at the village of Tirkerdn, he' found 
Mirza Suleimdn with a considerable army, strongly 
entrenehed, and prepared to check his advance. The 
Emperor, determined to force his position, sent on 
Mirza Hindal, with Haji Muhamrned Khan, Kerdcha 
Khan, and a strong body of troops, himself following to 
support them. Tlie advance made a gallant attack on 
the fortified camp, as soon as they reached it ; but the 
Bodakhshan archers, who were posted behind the 
trenches, did great execution, and killed or dismounted 
numbers of the assailants. Among those who most 
distinguished themselves on this occasion, were a party 
of the Persian Korchi, or cuirassier body-guard, who 
accompanied the ambassador, and took a part in the 
action. The contest was long doubtful, till a party of 
hardy veterans, by a desperate effort, forced their way 
across the ditch, surmounted the trench, and sabred 
the archers behind it, who had done such execution. 

In- a short time after this success, the whole army of 
Badakhsluin was broken and j)ut to flight. Suleimsin, 
abandoning his new territory, lied along the Bangi river 
and by Narin, Ishkeniish and Talikan, towards the 
broken glens of Khost. Mirza Beg Birhis, who had 
commanded his archens, and some others of his principal 
chiefs, surrendered to lluuuiyun. Tlie Aimaks who 
were made prisoners were dismissed, uninjured, llindul 


* Alcbenmma, f. ()<). ; Bayezid, 
f. 2% ; Tab. Akberi, f. iGO. 

;J: Sometime befoie setting out 
on this expedition, on leaving a 
drinking party after midnight, IIu- 
mayun happened to stumble. His 
butler (Mir Saman) Kbwaja Jilal- 
ed-din Mahmud, expressed his re- 
gret that his Majesty should have 
taken an^ thing that exposed him 


to such accidents. Struck with the 
observation, lie renounced the use of 
intoxicating mixtures (hashia), and 
sent to tell the Sadr, and other chief 
men of the law, who had been of 
the party, that the advice shoultl 
liave come from them. He is said 
to have adhered to this resolution 
to the end of his life. Bayexid^ 
ff. 22 , 23 . 
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IIOQKT^ Mii^a was sent in pursuit of the fugitives; iviiiie 
A tv ifi46. Humdyun himself advanced by the pass of Shdshdn 
into the valley of Khost. where he spent some days in 
the amusements of fishing and fowling, for which the 
place is celebrated, as well as for its fruits. The 
The coun- country around submitted, and Suleimdn was compelled 
tn suimits. ^ shelter beyond the Amu, in Kuldb, and the 

upper districts of Khutlan.* 

Affairs being in this prosperous state, Humdyun 
moved to Kishem, where lie spent three or four months, 
and divided among the Amirs his late conijuests. Ba- 
dakhshan and Kunduz he gave to Mirza Ilindal; the 
collectorate of Khost was given to Monaim Beg, and 
that of Talikiln to Bapus. The more effectually to 
settle the country of Badakhshan, to secure the quiet of 
the peasantry, and to rest the army, Ilumayun resolved 
to pass the winter in Kila Zefer, towards which he 
directed his march. But on arriving at the village of 
Uam&^run. Sliahddti, between Kishem and that town, he was seized 
with a violent illness, which, for two months, prevented 
him from leaving the place. At the beginning of the 
disease he was for four days insensible. Beports of his 
death, or of its near a|)proach, were, in consequence, 
spread and believed. Officers of every rank left their 
posts, and consulted together as to the line of their 
future conduct. Among the rest, Mirza Ilindal himself 
left his government of Kunduz, and advanced from 
liostak, where he hud been, up the Kokcha river, one of 
the chief branches of the Amu, on which Kila-Zefer 
stands, prepared to assert his right to the vacant throne. 
Signs of disorder and insubordination appeared on 
every side. The Amirs of Suleiman, who had fled into 
the higher districts of the mountains, gaining confidence, 
began to descend, and overrun the countr3% At this 
trying crisis Keriicha Khan, the prime minister, con- 

* Akbernim*. f. 69. ; B^ycaid, ffi 25, 26. ; Tar. Nia. f. 197- 



Aicted himself with great decision. Mirza Askcri, from cnM,ia. 
whom most immediate danger was apprehended, he 
removed into his own tent, and placed him there in 
custody. He himself, and the Amirs most devoted to 
Humdyun, pitched their tents close to the imperial 
•pavilion, from Avbich all persons Avere excluded except 
the wife of the Emperor, the royal physicians, and one 
or two confidential servants of the household. Kerdcha 
was indefatigable in his attentions. The disease reached 
its crisis on the fifth day. While the Begum*, who 
watched by his sickbed, was engaged in pouring into his 
mouth the juice of pomegranates, which she squeezed 
from the fruit, to her surprise and delight he opened 
his eyes, and asked her, how affairs were going on. 

Being informed that all was in a state of perturbation 
and alarm, he sent for Kenicha Khan, and desired him 
to make haste and let it be known, that he was now 
convalescent. At the same time letters were despatched 
to Kabul by Fazil Beg, to announce the amendment of 
his health, so as to prevent any commotions there ; and 
fortunately that officer reached the capital early in the 
morning, a few hours after the ncAvs of the Emperor’s 
illness had arrived. In the camp, as soon as the Em- 
peroi’’8 recovery Avas known, ^lirza llindal hurried back 
to Kunduz, and all the other officers returned to the 
stations AA'hich they had left. The partizans of Mirza 
Suleiman di.sperscd, and returned home. When Humdyun 
Avas Avell enough to bear the motion, he Avas carried in a 
covered litter to Kila Zefer, Avhere his health and 
strength were rapidly recruited. Here he bestoAved on 
Shir-efken, the son of Kuch Beg, the districts of 
Kahmerd, Zohdk, and Bamian, and sent him to take 
possession of them ; promising that, Avhen he returned 

* Jouher^ c. 19* that it was most useful. Abulfazl makes Mir 
Chuchsk who watched by Birkeh the person who was with 

bis bedside: Blbi Fatima, the Urdu!- him, and who received his orders, 
of the Harem is represented f. 69 . 
illy Boyesidj f. 27 * a* having be?u 
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to Kdbul, Ghurbeud should be added to his 
a short time, the Emperor was so far recovered as! to 
resume his favourite amusement of hunting. His pro- 
tracted residence beyond the mountains, however, 
alarmed the Uzbeks, who possessed Balkh and the coun- 
tries on the west ; and they employed themselves in 
preparation to repel the attack, which the}' believed 
was meditated.* 

But while every thing seemed to proceed so pro- 
sperously, the equally unexpected and unwelcome new’s 
arrived, that Kamran, assisted with troops and money 
by his father-in-law, Shah Ilusein Arghiin, had once 
more returned iiito the territory of Kabul, had gained 
possession of the capital and of the young prince, and 
that, among other noblemen Avho had joitied him, was 
Shi'r-efken, who had so lately profited by the Emperor’s 
liberality. 

This news was a severe blow to Huinayun. It put 
an end to the hopes he had fondly cherished, of at once 
inarching into Ilindustan, and ])romised another long 
and doubtful war with his brother, whose power and 
means of offence Avere much increased, bv his having in 
his possession, not only the Emperor’s son Akber and 
the rest of his family, but the AA'iAes and families of all 
his principal Amirs, A\-ho had been left at Kabul as a 
place of security. To add to Ilumayun’s other diffi- 
culties, it AA'as then the depth of AA'inter, and the lofty 
Hindu-kiish mountains, difficult to be crossed even in 
summer, but then covered Avith suoav, Avere interposed 
between liim and Kfibul. He instantly concluded a 
treaty Avith Mirza Suleimiin, by Avhich the kingdom of 
Badakhshdn Avas restored to him, as he had enjoyed it 
under Baber; and leaving ^lirza Hindal governor of 
all the other provinces beyond the mountains, Kunduz, 
Anderdb,Khost,Kahmerd,Ghuri, and their dependencies, 

• Akbernima, ff. 69 , 70. ; Tab. Akb. f. iCO. ; Jouher, c. 19- ; Bayeai'tl, 
f.27* 
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Jle set' out from Kila-Zefer to march for Edbul. At 
Talikdn, on the Fcrkhar river, he was detained several 
days by the violence of the rain and snow. As- soon as 
they abated, he went on to Kunduz, where he was 
hospitably entertained by Hindal, in the garden of 
Khosrpu Shah. Several of his Amirs, however, anxious 
for the fate of their families in Kdbul, deserted from 
the camp ; so that Humiiyun himself and his remaining 
officers, seeing that the troops desponded, and were 
wavering, were compelled to go about among them to 
confirm them in their allegiance, by re-animating their 
hopes, and by prdYnises of reward.* After the Muham- 
medan festival of the Korbaii, he again set out, and 
proceeding by Chehtirdcr, a town on the road to Khulra, 
began to ascend the hills, though the quantity of snow 
that had fallen was such, that the roads were blocked 
up, and they were compelled to make a path by ram- 
ming in down, so that the horses and camels could move 
over it. In spite of every difficulty they surmounted 
the defiles of Shibertu and the pass of Rakik, and halted 
at Khwaja Syaran, ready soon to attack Kdbul itself. 
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* Akbernama, f. j Tab, Akb. f. lOl.; Jouher, c. 20. 
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But it is now necessary to explain by what means Mirza 
Kamrdn had been able to eflect so great a change in his 
circumstances. We have seen tliat, when formerly com- 
pelled to abandon bis capital by night, he attempted to 
seize Ghazni. Being disappointeil by the vigilance of 
the garrison, he had taken refuge with Khizer Khan 
Hazdra*, who received him with every mark of distipc* 
tion, and conducted him first to Tiri, among the Haz4ra 

* Kimrdti had given hit daughter to Khizer Khan*s zoo. 
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tnountains, and next into the low country of Zem&i- 
ddwer. That province was then governed by Hisdm- 
ed-din Ali, a son of Mir Khalifa, who not only defended 
the forts against the invaders, but was successful in 
harassing them in the open country. Humdyun, as 
soon as he learned that Kdmrdn had appeared on the 
Helmend, having bestowed the government of Zemin- 
ddwer on Ulugh Mirza, despatched him and Yadgdr 
Ndsir Mii'za to that province, at the same time issuing 
orders to Biram Khan, who was at Kandahdr, to join 
the two Mirzas, and to pursue Knmrdn without loss of 
time. These orders wcre^ably executed ; and the Ha- 
zdras no sooner heard of the approach of the Mirzas 
and the governor of Kandahar, than they abandoned the 
low country, and retreated into their highland wilds. 
Kdmrdn, thus left without farther hopes of success, was 
glad to fly, through the country of the Baliiches, to 
Bheker, where he was well received by Shah Ilusein 
Arghiin, whose daughter had for some time been be- 
trothed to him. Shah Ilusein assigned him a residence 
at Pdter ; and he soon after married Chuchak Begum, 
who continued faithful and attached to him in all the 
vicissitudes of his future life. 

Kamran had been little more than three months 
settled at Pdter, when, the news of llumdyun’s expedi- 
tion against Badakhshdu, followed by the report of his 
illness, having reached him, he resolved to try his for- 
tune in the country of Kabul. His father-in-law, who 
was not displeased at the departure of so restless and 
ambitious a prince, aftbrded him every aid that he could 
desire; and Kdmrdn soon sot out from Sind accom- 
panied by a thousand chosen horse. After he had 
l^assed through the Babich country, and arrived near 
Kildt, he fell in with a party of Afghan horsedcalers, 
whom he plundered ; and, seizing the horses, distributed 
them among his followers, most of whom thus became 
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possessed of a led horse. This enabled him to advance 
rapidly on Ghazni, which he entered by surprise, havmg 
had a previous understanding with some of the inha- 
bitants. The governor, Zdhid Beg, he put to death, 
and carefully cut off all communication with-Kdbul. 
Emboldened by success, he pressed on for that city, 
accompanied by his Sindi . troops, and, preceding thfe 
news of his own return, reached it early in the morning. 
On taking possession of the gates, he found that the 
governor Muhammed All Taglnli was gone oiit to take 
the warm bath. Tlie INIirza made him be brought 
forth, undressed as he Avas, and sabred him on the spot. 
The city and citadel, with all the Emperor’s family, fell 
into his hands without resistance, lie went to reside 
in the Bala-Ark or Bala-1 lissar. The young prince, 
Akber, who had already been exposed to so many 
changes of fortune, he treated witli tenderness, but 
again reinovc<l him from tlu“ care cf Mir Atka, and 
placed him under the eharg(‘ of his own scrvatits. 

Wluther from irritation of temper or from policy, 
he now indulged in acts of extrcim! seveinty and cruelty. 
He blinded Fazail Beg ajul .Mehter Vakila, whom Hu- 
mdyun had sent to forward the {)rc-parations for Ins 
intended expedition against Hindustan. He put to 
death, or iin|)risoned, many others of Humayun’s most 
faithful adherents, llisam-ed-din .\li, the son of Mir 
Khalifa, chancing about this time to return from Zeinin- 
daAver, the government of which he had resigned to 
Ulugh Beg, Avas seized by the Mirza, Avho, in revenge 
for the repulse he had received from him in tliat pro- 
vince, ordered him to be torn lindi from limb. By 
great exertions he succeeded in detaching many of the 
chief men of the country, and among others SluT*cfken, 
from their allegiance to Humayun. He spared no 
efforts to collect an anny and every munition of war; 
and in a short time he was once more acknoAvledged in 
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all the districts dependant on Kdbul and Ghazni as the chap.iu. 

lawful sovereign.* 

Humdyun, meanwhile, informed of what was passing, iium&yun 
having pursued his painful march over the snow and 
through the defiles of the mountains, proceeded for the = 
Abdereh pass. Shi'r Ali, one of Kamran’s most active 
officers, crossing by Zohak and Gliurbend, had taken 
possession of the Abdereh defile, which he had fortified 
to check the Emperor’s approach, but, unable to oppose 
Mirza Hindal and Kcracha, who led the advance, re- 
treated, when they marched towards Zohdk to attack 
him. As soon as the Jhiiperor’s army had passed the 
defile, however, he returned i)y a circuitous road, and, 

Imnging on their rear, took such baggage, stores, and 
stragglers as fell behind. When the Emperor reached 
Charikanin, in his descent towards Kabul, a new' deser* anduiic- 
tion took place. 3Iany of his followers, filled with 
apprehension for their families in Kabul, and among Wes. 
them some men of rank, such as Iskander Sultan and 
Mirza Senjer llirlas, Haber’s nephew', making their 
escape from the camp, found their way into the town. 
Ilumayun, seeing the danger to which he was exposed 
if this spirit continued, called a council, and invited all 
lus officers to deliver their opinions with unlimited 
freedom. It was there agreed that, as Kamran had 
shut himself up in Kabul, and did not seem disposed to 
liazard a battle, it was advisable to march past the 
tow'n to I’ori and Khwaja Pushteh, where the army 
W'ould be better off, and could have supplies in abun- 
dance. In pursuance of this ])lan, every thing was 
ready for the march, and the Emperor w'as about to 
mount lus horse, when it occurred to him, that if 
lie passed the city as proposed, it would be imagined 
that he intended to leave it behind, and go on to Kan- 
dahdr; in which case the greater part of his men, who 




• AkbtMiuHTia, f. 70. ; Tan'kh-e Sintl* f. IG?. ; Tab. Akben, f. iGo. 
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had families in Kdbul, would take that opportunity of 
deserting ; and that, therefore, it was better at once to 
attack the town. If the Mirza hazarded a battle to 
preserve it, ’twas well ; if not, tliat, at least, desertion 
would be prevented, and the troops placed under cover. 
Haji Muhamined was, therefore, sent on, with the ad- 
vance, by the Miiuir pass, wliile the Emperor took tlie 
IViydn pass, on tlie direct road to the city. 

When Mi'rza llindal came near Deh-AfghAnAn, one 
of the suburbs of KAbul, he was met by Shir-efken at 
the head of a body of Kainraii’s best troops, and an 
action ensued, bravel}’^ supported on both sides. Some 
of the Emperor’s men, however, broken by the impe- 
tuosity of the attack, at last turned and fled. Humayun, 
wlio was at a little distance, observing this, and seeing 
Mirza Hindal still gallantly maintaining his ground 
with the handful of men left with him, was on the point 
of galloping to his succour, when Keracha Khan begged 
to be allowed to lead the reinforcement. The Khan 
charged with much vigour, and liimself engaged Shlr- 
efken hand to hand. Shir-efken, Avho was a distin- 
guished swordsman, discharged upc>n him three furious 
blows in quick succession, all of which he warded off 
with his sabre. Shir-efken then let fall a fourth, but 
missing his aim, was thrown forward on his horse; 
upon wliich Keracha, pusliing on his charger, unhorsed 
him, and took him prisoner.* IIAji ^luhammed, mean- 


* This is related differently by 
different writers. Ibiyezid .says, that 
when Shir-efken heard of Hu- 
inayun's approach, he w'as in the 
bath, and drunk ; tliat, without in- 
forming Kamrdn, he set out to en- 
gage the enemy : that near Ilaba 
Shesh-per he met the enemy’s pick- 
ets ; that Syed Ali, a Korchi, there 
attacked him, seizetl him by the 
waist, made him prisoner, and car- 
ried him to the Emperor : that Ke- 


racha Khan insisted he should l>e 
put to deatli ; that a quarrel aroK* 
between Shah Mirza, Ulugh Mirza's 
brother, and Jemil Beg, the brother 
of Bapus, as to which of them hail 
made him prisoner ; and that, upon 
the testimony of the soldlerB, the 
prize was given to Jemil Beg, Pro- 
bably tliese commanders claimed a 
right to whatever was gained by 
their retainers. Bayezid, f. 80 . 
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while, arriving with, his division by a different road, 
and attacking the enemy in flank, they fled in every 
direction. Humdyun showed a disposition to have 
spared Shir-efken ; but Kerdcha and other ofiicers re- 
monstrating upon the bad example of pardoning a de- 
serter and rebel of such rank, his head was struck off 
on the spot, in the Emperor’s presence. Without loss 
of time, Humdyun followed the retreating troops 
towards Kdbul, and advancing by the Khiabdn, an 
avenue and pleasure-ground leading to the Iron-Gate*, 
a part of his troops pressed on the fugitives with so 
much ardour, that they entered the outer inclosure 
along with them. Mi'rza Khizer Khan, the Hazara, and 
the Arghiin auxiliaries, believing all to be over, rode 
off, and took refuge among the neighbouring Hazdras, 
so that the outer enclosure of the city was taken with- 
out farther resistance, Shir Ali retiring into the for- 
tified town. Most of the prisoners taken in this action 
were put to death, f 

The Emperor, having established his head-quarters 
at the Koh-Aakabein (Eagles’ Hill), which commanded 
the town, planted his artillery, and connneneed a can- 
nonade upon it. Kamrdn, who, for some time, had 
expected to bo besieged, had placed both the town and 
citadel in the best posture of defence, and had a strong 
garrison within the walls. This enabled him to make 
daily sallies, for the purpose of interruj)ting the opera- 
tions of the besiegers, Avhioh led to many desperate 
rencounters. In one of these, Ilaji Muhaimned Khan, 
while engaged in marking out ground for trenches, was 
attacked by Shir Ali, and severely wounded in the 
right arm. lie was I'escued by his own men, and, 
being unable to walk, was carried to his quarters, 
where for some time he remained dangerously ill. A 

* Derwdza-Ahenein. 198, ; Jouher, c, 20, ; ff. 

t Akberndma, ff. 70, 71. ; Tab. 18—20. 

Akb. I Co, l6l.; Tar. Niz. fF. 197. 
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BOOK V. report of his death reachiri^ the Emperor, an officer 
A, ii. 1547, sent to take charge of his portion of the trenches. 

This so much hurt the old veteran that, ill as he was, 
he ordered his horse, and rode out to visit them, in 
consequence of which over-exertion he had a severe 
relapse. Mi'rza Sanjer, who had so lately deserted from 
Humdyun, was run otf with, during a sally, by his 
horse, which carried its rider to the Bagh-e-Benefsheh*, 
where its former owner had lived. He was taken, and 
carried before the Emperor, who sent him to prison. 

The town and citadel were too extensive to admit of 
their being fully blockaded by the besiegers. Even at 
an early period of the siege, a few men of rank deserted 
from Kdmran ; but as it continued, and scarcity began 
to prevail, numbers, seeing no ])ros))ect of relief, made 
their escape, and for the most part joined the Emperor. 
When the siege had lasted for some time, a large 
caravan from the north reached Charikdran, bringing 
about live hundred horses and much valuable property. 
Kdnirdn, informed of its arrival, directed Shir Ali to 
take a detachment and jdunder it. Some of his officers 
objected to this, as Humdyun, they said, would not fail 
to send a party to pursue them ; so that, either the de- 
tachment would be unable to reach the caravan, or, if 
it did, would be unable to get back to the town, in 
Avhich case no benefit could be derived from the sally. 
Kdmran, however, persisting, the detachment set out, 
.surpri.sed the caravan, and bore off the booty. 
Humdyun got notice of their march and its object. 
But as several liours had already ehqised since they 
left the fort, instead of making a vain attempt to over- 
take them, he luit his whole troops in motion to block 
up the roads and guard the fords, so as to prevent 
their regaining the town. This was done so vigorously 
and successfully, that Shir Ali, when he returned, found 
it impossible to effect an entry in any quarter; so that 

• VioU't gartlcn. 
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he was compelled to retire to a distance, and wait for chap. in. 
an opportunity of throwing himself into the place by 
surprise. A grand sally from the fort was at length 
concerted, under cover of which a way might be opened 
for his troops to regain the fort. But, after desperate 
efforts, the besieged were repulsed, chiefly by the 
steadiness of a small body of matchlock-men, and forced 
to fall back, with a great loss in killed and wounded. 

Shir Ali, after this repulse, losing all hope of being able 
to enter the town, made for Ghazni, but was pursued, 
overtaken, and defeated at the Sejdwend pass, his fol- 
lowers disjxjrscHi, a considerable part of the merchandise 
and horses plundered from the caravan, recovered, and 
a number of prisoners taken. When the pursuing 
[)arty returned to the camp, llumayun sent for the 
merchants who had been plundered, and delivered up 
to them whatev'cr they could identify as having be* 
longed to them: an act of justice which, in those times 
of rapine, made a most favourable impression, and was 
afterwards very beneficial to his affairs. This act of 
generosity was accompanied by one of a very different 
description. The prisoners that had been taken, about 
thirty in number, were led out in front of the trenches, 
opposite to the city gate, and there put to death, in 
presence of the besieging army and of the garrison. 

This act of cruelty marks the decided turn that had 
taken place in the spirit of the war, which, from various 
causes, as is but too common in civil Avars, had, for 
some time past, been gradually assuming a character 
of great ferocity. 

The relations of such as had suffered in this execu- Brutaicon- 
tion hastened to Kamrdn, and loudly demanded retali- 
ation for the blood that had been spilt. Though he 
had himself been the aggressor, and shoAvn the example, 
the demand w'as in accordance Avith his irritated feel- 
ings. The relations of such as had been employed in 
the transaction were seized, and subjected to a cruel 
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aTTsT? superintend the late execution. Kdmrdn, under pre- 
tence of retaliation, gave over that nobleman’s wife to 
the rabble in the bazar, to be dishonoured, and mur- 
dered his three sons, who were between the age of three 
and eight years, throwing their dead bodies over the 
walls, towards that part Of the trenches where Eerdcha 
Khan and Mosdhib Beg commanded. The sons of 
these two last mentioned Ami'rs he caused to be tied to 
stakes, and exposed suspended by ropes from the castle 
wall, at the same time intimating to their unhappy 
parents that they must either join him, or make the 
Emperor raise the siege, or at least open for him 
through their lines a passage, by wliich he might leave 
the fort, otherwise that their children should be treated 
as those of Bapus had been. Kenicha, who was then Hu- 
mdyun’s prime minister, made answer aloud in hearing 
of the troops, to Kamrsin’s men who were on the battle- 
ments — that his children must all meet death in the 
course of nature, and in the allotted time : that they 
could not fall better than in the path of duty to their 
benefactor : that his own life belonged to his sovereign, 
from his allegiance to whom nothing should make him 
swerve; “but,” added the minister, “if Kdmran will 
return to his allegiance, my life, which at any time I 
would gladly give for that of my children, shall be 
gratefully devoted to his service.” Ilumayun gave his 
biother to know that, should he carry his threat into 
execution, he and his son must expect the same fate, as 
soon as the city fell. Kumran, however, made the wife 
of Muhammed Kusirn Khan Mochi, with some other 
females, be suspended by the breasts from the battle- 
ments, and continued to rage, with odious brutality, 
against the helpless and unoflending children and 
wives of his enemies. 

As the cannotiade still continued, Kdmrdn, to check 
the fire of the besiegers, is said to have ottered the 
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young prince, Akber, to be exposed on that part of the chap. hi. 
wall where the fire of cannon and musquetry was hot- 
test. If we do not, with Abulfazl, allow that Sainbal 
Khan, the Emperor’s master of artillery, wondered 
from what unknown cause the hands of his artillery 
and matchlock-men trembled ; why the bullets took 
a crooked course, and why their matches did not 
communicate their usual fire, yet we must detest the 
being who closed a scene of dastardly cruelty towards 
his innocent prisoners, by exposing his infant nephew 
to such a risk. The firing, however, ceased.* 

“The siege had now continued so long, that the chiefs, 
who were in the Emperor’s interest, began to join his 
camp from a distance, from Zeinin-dawer, Kandahar, 

KiUit, and Badaklishan. They all had stations assigned 
to them, so that the blockade was completed all around, 
and every day became closer. Kamran, now much 
straitened, began to feel ai)prehensions for his own 
safety.. lie sent the humblest and most submissive HUdistresi 
confession of his past errors to Kenicha Khan, beseech- appu-** 
ing him to intercede with his ofi’ended brother, whom cauons. 
it was now his supreme wish faithfully to serve ; and 


* It is difficult anywhere to find 
instances of flattery so gross as the 
greater part of Abulfazl’s account of 
the infant years of Aklx‘r. Akber- 
n4ma pas$im. The Krnperur, who 
wished to be thought investetl with 
a supernatural character, did not dis- 
courage such representations, but 
rather favoured any ariifice that 
couhl add weight to the belief. 'Fhe 
story of Akber’s being actually ex- 
posed on the walls is related by 
Abulfazl, as well as by Nizam -ed- 
din Ahmed, Tar. Niz. f. who 

mentions that Mahum Anka inter- 
posed her body to preserve him 
from danger, in which lie is followetl 
by the Tar. Bedauni, Perisbta, and 
in general all subsequent writers. Yet 


the fact seems doubtful. Bayezid, a 
contemporary, and on the spot, 
though be minutely describes the 
other atrocities, takes no notice of 
this, fl'. :>1, ; and Jouher, who 

was also in the camp, only says, in 
mentioning the cannonade which 
which was opened from the Koh- 
Aakabein and returned fioin the 
fort, “ Mirza Kamran upon this 
threatened to expose his Majesty's 
son, Mubammed Akber, to the fire of 
the battery. M'^hen information of 
this reached the Emperor, he or- 
dered the cannonade to cease, but 
his troops to remain in the trenches 
on every side, and to guard them 
well.’* — End of cap. 20. 
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offering, in proof of his sincerity, to put his- life and 
fortune in the Emperor’s hands. Humdyiin, with his 
usual easy good nature, was disposed to forgive him. 
But Keracha Khan and Mosdhib Beg, — whether they 
only foresaw new trouble and fresh intrigues from the 
Mirza’s residence in his brother’s court ; or whether, 
according to others, they w'ere alarmed lest their own 
importance should be gone, were Ilumdyun to reign 
supreme, without a I'ival, — are accused of having pri- 
vately filled the mind of Kainran with dread of the 
danger that awaited him should he surrender to his 
brother ; and, at the same time, terrified him by the 
information that the Emperor’s army ■was every day 
growing in strength. As friends, therefore, they are 
said to have advised Kdmrun to make his escape, offer- 
ing secretly to assist him in passing through tiie lines. 
At all events, the !Mi'rza, on the 27th day of April, the 
night being very dark, left the citadel by a breach 
opened in the Avail, was conducted through the trenches, 
and made the best of his Avay for the mountains on 
foot. Ilumayun, on hearing of his escape, sent Mirza 
Hindal to pursue him. The .Mir/.a overtook him after he 
had reached the hills, Avhich he found him ascending, 
mounted on the back of a man. llindal was about to 
seize him, but desisted on tlie earnest prayers of his 
brother, not to force him back to certain death ; and 
being affected at his deplorable and destitute situation, 
presented him Avith a horse, and turned back.* 


* Akbemama, ff. 71 — 7 •‘5. ; Tar. 
A kb. ff. 1()0, Kil.; Tar. Niz. ff. 
198, 199 - ; Jouher, r, 20. and 21. ; 
Bayezid, ff. 80 — .82. ; Tar. Bed. 
f. 185. ; Ferrehta, vol. ii. pp. l()l — 
1 08. ; Bayezid afKrins that Hindal 
allowed Kainran to pass through 
his lines, that he was recognised and 
seized, but a sign taken from him, 
after which he was allowed to go 
on. Other authorities affirm that 
tf^i Muhammed was sent in pur- 


suit and overtook him, when Kam- 
ran exclaiming in Tnrki, Go and 
wiy to your father. Baba Kushkeh, 
it was 1 that slew him." lliiji Mu- 
hamined, who was an old soldier 
and a Moghul, did not push on, 
but turned back and let him go; 
Tar. lied. f. 185. and Tab. Akb. 
He probably also knew him as a 
child, being Kokildash to one of 
the imperial family. 
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Kamrdn had concerted with his adherents, that they chap. nr. 
should meet him at the hill of Istalif, in the Koh- 
daman, north of Kdbul, where he was to collect an piiestoB*. 
arrny, and make a new attempt ; but, on his arrival, 
seeing nothing in readiness, he set out again by night ^ the ui- 
attended only by Ali-kuli, a Korchi, and proceeded 
onward by the valley of Senjed. He was met on the 
way by a party of Hazdras, who robbed him of the 
little he had left. One of them, however, recognizing the 
Mirza, he was carried to their chief, who took him to 
Zohdk and Baniian, where he was joined by Mirza Beg, 

Shir Ali, and a few more, who still adhered to his interest. 

In the course of a week, they collected about a hundred 
and fifty horse, with which they went down to Ghuri, 
which they summoned to surrender. But Mirza Beg 
Birlds, the governor, declaring his determination to 
hold the place for Ilumayun, the party had begun to 
pass on, when one of their number, a man of no note, 
in a rude and blustering manner, abusing the privilege 
allowed to companions in misfortune, began to rail at 
Jvarnran, e.xclaiming that, if he Avas really the son of 
Biiber, and had any sense of honour, he Avould not 
allow the governor to escape so easily. Kamran ex- 
plained to his restive adherent, that he had neither 
stores nor implements for conducting a siege, nor were 
his people in a humour for it. But, at length, stung by 
the renewed reproaches of the man, he turned back, and 
by a piece of fortunate temerity, defeated Mirza Beg, who 
had Avith him a thousand foot and three hundred horse, 
and took the place; in Avhich was found a large supply 
of stores, besides the horses, arms and accoutrements 
of the troops. Leaving Shir Ali to defend this import- 
ant acquisition, he pushed on towards Badakhshan, 
in the bope of prevailing upon Mirza Suleiman, and his 
son Mirza Ibrahim, to join him. But these princes, 

Avho had no attachment to any of the brothers, and 
Avere Avholly bent on making themselves independent, 
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and on securing their country from foreign invasion, 
declared their determination to adhere to the treaty 
lately concluded with Humayun : so that Kamrin, 
finding no prospect of success in that quarter, was 
compelled to turn for succour to the Uzbeks, the grand 
enemies of his race, and marched down to Bsilkh, in 
hopes that Fir Muharnmed Khan, the Uzbek chief of 
that province, might espouse his cause.* 

Meanwhile, Humayun, having entered Kabul, had 
the satisfaction of embracing his son Abkor, whom, as 
well as all the ladies of his family, he found safe. He, 
however, gave up the town to be plundered for one 
w'hole night by his troops, as a ])unishment on the 
inhabitants for allowing their town to be surprised. 
This, had it been the real cause, was punishing them 
for the fault of a governor chosen by himself, and for 
all the subsequent misery which, through his negli- 
gence, they had endured. But the real motive was, 
probably, his inability to remunerate his troops in any 
other way for their long-suffering and privations, before 
and during the siege. He put to death some ]\Iulla8, 
who had encouraged Kamriin in his rebellion and mis- 
deeds. Being apprehensive tliat the Mirza might esta- 
blish himself in Badakhshan, he despatched Kenlcha 
Khan across the mountains, to chase him out of his 
dominions. That general, accordingly, descending on the 
northern face of the range, laid siege to Glmri, wliich he 
took, after it had been long defended with gallantry by 
Shir Ali, who, Avhen it was no longer defensible, effected 
his escape, carrying the garrison along with him. 

Ksimran had not been long at Balkh, before he suc- 
ceeded in ei^aging the governor. Fir ^Muharnmed Khan, 
in his interest. That chief, and indeed the whole 
Uzbek confederacy, had seen with jealousy and alarm, 

* Akbernama, f. 73.; Tab. Akb. f. 32. ; Khol-ul Towdrfkh, f. 267. 
ff. l 6 l, 162 .; Tar. Niz. ff. 199> This last calls Pir Muharnmed Khan, 
200 .; Jouher, c, 21 .; Bayezid, Wall of Turan. 
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the late visit of Humdyun to the provinces on the Amu. cha^.ik. 
When he heard, therefore, of Kdmran’s approach, to ask 
succour against his brother, he considered the occa- 
sion as a most favourable one for fomenting that dis- 
cord among the sons of Bdber, which hitherto had. 
been so advantageous to the Uzbeks. He received 
the Mirza with every mark of distinction, lodged him 
in his own palace, and soon accompanied him back into 
the country which acknowledged the sovereign of Kd- 
bul, at the head of a powerful force. With his aid, 

Kdinrdn recovered Ghuri, and took Bakldn ; and ad- 
venturers flocked to his standard from every quarter. 

Hindal Mirza, who with the troops of Kunduz, had 
formed a junction with Kerdcha Khan and Suleiradn 
Mirza, was unable to resist such an invasion. His 
army, therefore, soon broke up ; he threw himself into 
Kunduz ; Kerdcha Khan recrossed the mountains, to 
bring an adequate reinforcement from Kabul, while the 
Badakhshan Mirzas hastened back to defend the nar- 
row passes of their own mountains. Pir Muharamed 
Khan, seeing his ally, Kamrdu ilirza, undisputed 
master of the open country, returned home to Balkh, 
leaving with him a strong body of Uzbek auxiliaries.* 

The Mirza, availing himself of his good fortune, re- Attacks Ba. 
solved to make his first attack on tlie dominions of 
Suleirndn. For that purpose, he advanced to Kisliem 
and Talikdn, whence he detached a body of his Cha- 
ghatdi and Uzbek troops, under llafik Koka, to occupy 
Rostak, a town and district situated on the Kokcha 
river, within the territory of Badakhshan. Suleirndn, 
collecting the militia of the adjoining highland district 
of Kuldb or Khutlun, marched suddenly into Rostak, 
and made a sharp attack upon Rafik, with whom he 
cam0> up near Kila Zefer. He was, however, repulsed, 
and compelled once more to take refuge among his 


* Akbernama, f. 74. 
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mountains. Such an effect had the news of Kdmrdn’s 
success on his old followers and soldiers at Kdbul, that 
nearly 3,000 of them left that place, and joined him in 
his neAv adventure.* 

No sooner did the Emperor hear of tlie dangers that 
threatened him on the side of Balkh, than he left his 
capital, and inarched to place himself at the head of 
his troops in the north. He had only reached Ghur- 
bend, in the Koh-dainan of Kabul, Avhen he met Ke- 
rdcha Khan on his way back from his unfortunate ex- 
pedition. Kerdcha, as he crossed tlie hills, had been 
plundered of all his baggage by the Aimdks, Avho, with 
the Hazdras and other hill-tribes, were the only gainers 
by these intestine wars. The destitute condition, to 
which he was thus reduced, made it indispensable for 
Kerdcha to go on to Kdbul, there to refit, so as to en- 
able him to take the field; and Ilumayun moved from 
Ghurbend to Gulbehar, where he halted to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase, and to await his minister’s re- 
turn. As soon as Kerdcha rejoined the camp, the Em- 
peror, intent on his original purpose, again moved on. 
Ilut, through this ill-timed delay, the season for passing 
the hills was lost, and in attempting to surmount the 
passes of the Hindu-kiish mountains, Avhen they Avere 
covered with deep snoAv, the difficulties and dangers 
Avere found to be such, that, after much disorder and 
loss among the troops and cattle, Avhich plunged, and 
stumbled, and sank in the suoaa', the attcTupt Avas aban- 
doned, and the army returned to Kdbul, to aAv'ait the 
return of spring.* 

When the season arrived, in Avhich it Avas practicable 
to cross the mountains, Ilumayun, as he was about to 
set out, was prevented by an unexpected revolt. The 
real nature of the intrigues Avhich produced so many 
revolutions, for a long series of years, in the family of 


• Kho!. ul Towankh, f. 267. 


f Akberndma) f. 7 ^ 
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Taimur, it is impossible, at this distance of time, to cHAP.fIt. 
discover, even were it of much importance. Some oh- . 

servations are obvious enough. Though much respect 
was paid to the members of the imperial family, as de- 
scendants of Taimur, or of Bdber, no one individual of 
them was viewed with exclusive veneration as the eldest, 
or legal representative of the dynasty. Any one of 
them who could command success, could command obe- 
dience. The throne of the individual was always, there- 
fore, unsteady. Possession, within the range of the 
family, brought right along with it. There were no 
great bodies, of the nobles, of the law, or of the church; 
no corporations, living beyond the life of man, and main- 
taining, while they existed, the same uniform spirit and 
character, that could be opposed to a spirit of change. 

The towns, tliough they liad wishes and interests of their 
own, having no municipal government, no correspond- 
ence with each other, no central point or council, by 
Avhicli their common int(!rest could be known or pur- 
sued, were without power, or influenee” in affairs of 
state, and could only show' their uneasy feelings by riot 
or revolt. A few x\mi'rs, with their followers, decided 
the question, Avho was to rule. Even among them, 
there w'cre nobles, but no body of nobility. There w'as 
no Senate, or States-General,' or Parliament, in w'hich 
they had a right to take their seat, and where they 
could consult in common. The king’s court was the 
centre of union, and from the crown all honour flowed 
to the individual; for dignity was not hereditary. The 
possession of the ear, or even of the person, of the so- 
vereign was the great object of the ambitious. The 
great Amirs strengthened themselves, for influence at 
court, by adding to the number of their retainers ; and 
all in the low'cr stations wdio aspired to rise, connected 
themselves with some powerful noble. The consequence 
was, that a few of these grand Amirs, by a combination 
among themselves, or by a sudden coup d'etat, could 
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power thus accumulated in a few hands ; while such as 
were deficient in political skill, became the instruments, 
and too often the victims, of this unregulated power. 
As there were few steady checks to the exercise of power, 
every governor, as well as every sovereign, was nearly 
despotic in his own government. In such a state of 
things, discontent and collision were inevitable. 

Some discontent would appear to have prevailed at 
the court of KAbul among the leading nobles, though 
we are ignorant of its exact nature and extent. Kerd- 
cha Khan was Prime Minister, an office which he had 
earned by important services. It is probable that in 
this high station, encouraged by the easy humour and 
indolence of Humdyun, he may have arrogated too much 
to himself, and carried matters with too high a hand; 
and the Emperor could hardly fail occasionally to feel 
the engrossing spirit of his minister; while, on the other 
hand, Kerdchu was easily inflamed at any obst.acle to his 
authority. The possession of the purse is always the 
most important part of a minister’s power, and any in- 
terruption in that power is most sensibly felt. It hap- 
pened that Keracha, who had got the Emperor’s consent 
to bestow a trifling sum of ten turndns * on a particular 
officer, had himself written the order on the treasury to 
carry it into effect. When it was prcsetited, Khwdja 
Ghdzi of Tabriz, the DiAvjin or Minister of Finance, who 
had returned from Persia during the late siege, and 
been appointed to that important office, refused to pay 
it, and at the same time represented to the Emperor 
that as he, by the nature of his office,* was answerable 
for the expenses of the army, he could not allow any 
other person to interfere in his department. The order, 
when refused, was carried back to Kerdcha, who took 


• In that age this turn might be equal to 80/. or 1004 
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fire, and hastened to complain to the Emperor, bat 
received no satisfaction. This produced a coolness, and — ! — 
the offended Prime Minister, resolved to carry his point, 
went so far as to form a party among the Amirs, who 
demanded that Khwdja GhAzi should be dismissed. 

This demand being refused, the cabal were so much 
offended, as to talk of revolting to Kdrnrdn. To prevent 
matters reaching so serious a length, the Emperor sent 
to Keracha, to assure him of his regard, to attempt to 
conciliate him, and to desire that matters should go on 
on their former footing. But Kerdcha haughtily insisted 
as a preliminary, that Klnvaja Ghazi should be given up 
to him in bonds, to be treated at his discretion, and his 
office bestowed on Kdsim Ilusein Sultan. To this de- 
mand, not more unjust and alarming to a faithful ser- 
vant than degrading to his master, an answer was re- 
turned, not rejecting it with scorn, but, rather jesuiti- 
cally, reminding Keracha that he was Vizir, that the 
Diwdn was under his control, and that he might, there- 
fore, easily contrive some future opportunity on which 
he could call him to accoiint. But even this dereliction 
of imperial duty and of honour, did not satisfy the in- 
censed Vizir, who, finding that he could not bend his 
sovereign, resolved to renounce his allegiance ; and, in 
concert with a number of the leading men of the court, 
among whom were Bapus, Mosahib Beg, Ismael Beg 
Duldi and others, attended by three thousand veteran 
horse fully ecjuipped, left Kabul by the Pai-Mindr pass, 
seized the imperial herd or stud which was at Khwdja 
Iliwdj, drove it before them, and took their course 
through the Koh-daman. 

Hurnayun, utterly unprepared for such a defection, 
sent orders to the troops that were nearest at hand to 
hasten to Kabul ; and as they arrived, they were sent off 
in pursuit of 4he rebels, with orders to impede their 
progress. Terdi Beg, Monaim Khan, Muhammed Euli 
Birlds, and other officers, who adhered to the Emperor, 
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were successively despatched in this manner in the 
course of the day ; and at noon, when the hour was 
at length declared to be fortunate, the Emperor himself, 
set out, and at length overtook and attacked the rear- 
guard of the fugitives near Kara-bagh. Having pushed 
them before him, he had got close upon Kerdcha Khan, 
towards the close of the day, on the banks of the Miiri, 
Avhen night interposed. The fugitives, continuing their 
flight, passed the bridge of Ghurbend, which they broke 
down behind them ; whereupon a detachment, that had 
followed them up to that time, returned back to Hu- 
mdyun at Kdrabagh. That prince, finding that they 
had escaped his immediate pursuit, hastened back to 
Kdbul, to prepare for a campaign on the Badakhshdn 
side of the hills, Avhich he now saw would bo more 
necessary, and the event more doubtful than he had 
expected. Keracha, on his part, leaving Tcmir Shaghdli 
in the district of Penjslnr, to collect and forward all 
the intelligence he could jirocure from Kdbul, pro- 
ceeded by the Upper Ilindu-kush pass, and joined Kam- 
ran in Kishem.* 

Humdyun, on his return to Kabul, despatched orders 
to his Amirs in every quarter, to furnish their quotas 
to the army he was preparing to lead against Kamrdn. 
Among others he invited llaji Muhammed Khan to join 
him from Ghazni. In the course of about a month, on 
the 12th of June a. i). 1518, he left Kabul and pro- 
ceeded to Karabcigli, Avhere he halted ten or twelve 
days, Avaiting for his stores and field eriuipage. Here, 
to the general surprise, he Avas joined by Ildji Mu- 
hammed, whose fidelity seems to have been suspected. 
Kdsim Husein Sultan Uzbek also arrived from Ban-' 
gash, and Avas gladly Avelcomed. 

It Avas Avhile they Avere still at this station that Mi'rza 
Ibrahim, Suleirndn’s son, arrived from Badakhshdn. 

* Akb?rnama, f. 74. ; Tab. Akb. rishta, vol. ii. p. Ifi.?.; Jouher^ c.21.; 
f. 162.; Tar. ftfiz. 200, 201.; Fe- BayezM, f. .73, 34. 
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This was an important event for Humdyun. His anxiety 
to meet the Emperor had made him venture to leave 
home without escort, and expose himself to the peril 
of passing through a hostile country. Advancing by 
way of Peridn, when he arrived at the Penjshi'r terri- 
tory, he found Temir Shaghali in possession of all the 
passes. Malek Ali Penjshiri, however, one of the hill- 
chiefs, having joined the Mirza Avith his tribe and 
family, they engaged Temir Shaghali, who was killed 
in the action. Malek Ali, after this, guarded the Mirza 
through the passes, but could not be prevailed upon to 
accompany him into the imperial camp. The Emperor, 
however, sent to express his obligations to him. Mirza 
Ibrdhim Avas soon after sent back, to inform his father 
of the Emperor’s motions, and to concert Avith him a 
plan for co-operating Avith the army on its arrival at 
Talikdn. 

Humilyun, marching from Kdrabdgh, proceeded by 
Gulbehdr, Avhence he sent back Akber and his mother 
to Kdbul, the command of Avhich he entrusted to Mu- 
hammed Kasim Khan Mochi. lie next advanced through 
the beautiful valley of Penjshir, which lies in a high 
situation, close upon the country of the Siahposh KAfirs, 
and is famous for its fruits and delightful climate. 
From Bazdrak, a village in the Aulley, he sent forward 
some of his officers to ascertain the state of the northern 
provinces; and, folloAving Avith his army, surmounted 
the passes of the Hindu-kiish, and descended to the 
banks of the Bdngi, one of the chief riA'ors that rise in 
the mountains. He found that Kdmrdn’s generals had 
abandoned Anderdb, on hearing of his approach. He 
therefore made Terdi Beg push on, that he might seize 
the families of the rebels, Avhich had been left in Khost. 
This, if accomplished, Avould have been a decisive blow 
in Humdyun’s favour; but Kerdcha Khan, foreseeing 
that such an attempt might be made, had despatched 
Mosahib Beg to remove them ; and just as Terdi Beg 
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now at hand, hurriedly deserted his position, and re- 
tired into the town with the loss of his own baggage as 
well as of that which he had taken. Humdyun now 
plundered and laid waste the surrounding country, and 
sat down before the fort. Such prisoners as he had 
taken were put to death. Being anxious, however, to 
put an end to hostilities, he wrote to his brother*, 
making an overture for an accommodation, but it was 
rejected. Batteries were, therefore, erected, and opera- 
tions begun. 

The siege went on for about a month, during which 
time the Emperor was joined by Mirza Suleimdn and 
his son, with large reinforcements, as well as by Chaker 
Khan, the son of the late Sultan Weis Kipchak, with 
a force from Kulab. Kdmran, meanwhile, finding that 
he had no prospect of relief from any quarter, as the 
Uzbeks, rejoiced to see the princes of Kabul destroying 
each other, refused him any farther assistance, became 
most eager to open the negociation which he had so 
lately rejected. For this puTqiose he shot into the camp 
of the besiegers, arrows having attached to them letters 
addressed to the Emperor, in which, by the humblest 
confession of his offences, and by promises of a change 
of conduct, he attempted to propitiate his resentment, 
and proposed Mi'r Arab Mekki as his mediator. The 
Emperor having agreed to receive his submission, the 
Mir was sent into the fort, and, after some conferences, 
finally concluded a capitulation by which the Mirza, 


* Hardly any letters passed in 
that age between princes in which 
quotations from favourite poets are 
not to be found. Huraayun wrote to 
Kdmran, O my unkind brother, 
what are you doing? For every 
murder that is committed on either 
side, you will have to answer at the 
day of judgment Come and make 
peace, that mankind may no longer 
be oppressed by our quarrels." The 


letter was sent by Nesib, a diviner, 
(rammal). Kamrati, having read the 
letter, was silent ; and when the di- 
viner requested an answer, the Miraa 
only repeated the well-known verse, 
He that would obtain sovereignty 
for his bride, must woo her across 
the edge of the sharp sword#" Ne- 
sib, considering this as his answer, 
bowed and returned to Humdyun. 
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renouncing his claim to independence, agreed that the 
Khutba should be read in the Emperor’s name, that 
the revolted Amirs should be delivered up in chains, 
while he himself was to be permitted to retire to Mekka. 
Accordingly the Emperor’s Sadr entered Talikdn, and on 
Friday, the 1 7th day of August, recited the prayer for 
the prince in his name, in the Grand Mosque. Kamran, 
with his family, having come out of the town, was con- 
ducted by Hsiji Muhammed to the limits of the imperial 
territory. He requested that Biipus might be one of 
the Amirs who were to accompany him in his exile, 
because, he said, he was his prothje, and he wished to 
have an opportunity of atoning for the sore injury he 
had done him. The revolted Amirs were brought as 
prisoners into the Emperor’s presence, and pardoned, 
probably on a private understanding under the treaty.* 
The army was still encamped in a valley on the 
banks of the Talikan river, when, on the 22nd of 
August, the Emperor was surprised to learn that 
Kdmrdn was not far off, and on his way back to throw 
himself on his mercy. M^hen Kdmrdn left Talikdn, he 
was under the dee^^est apprehension for his personal 
safety. But when he had gone a few stages, and heard 
of the generous reception, which Ilumdyun and given 
to the revolted nobles, — as he had no real wish to go to 


• The first who was brought in 
was Kenicha Khan^ witli his scynie- 
tar hanging from his neck. The 
Emperor made it be taken off, per- 
mitted him to make his obeisance, 
addressed some conciliatory words 
to him, and then desired him to be 
seated on his left, l>elow Terdi Beg 
Khan, The same ceremony was 
gone through with the others, wdio 
had all’placcs assigned them. VThen 
Korb4n Keruwal, who had been a 
personal servant of Humayun’s came 
in, and bowed down with shame, 
performed the korni^h, “ And you 

A. ▲ 


too,** said the Emperor, • What 
cause of otfeiice could you have ? ” 
Korbeiu answered, “ What can those 
do, whose face God has blackened ? ” 
On which Hasan-kuli quoted th^ 
couplet, He who puffs at the lamp 
which God has lighted, singes his 
beard.'* All the rebel lords, says 
Abulfazl, but especially Keracha 
Khan, who had a very long beard, 
felt much ashamed. Akbemama, 
ff. 75, 7f). ; Tab. Akb. ff. 

Jouher, c. 22. ; Bayezid^ ff. 
33—37. 
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the Holy Cit ies, — he began to imagine that he might stiU 
have something to expect from his brother’s clemency ; 
an idea that was encouraged by Mirza Abdalla, and 
others who accompanied him, to wliom the pilgrimage 
Avas as little pleasing as • to himself. After he had 
travelled about forty miles*, therefore, he turned back, 
and sent on Bapus to Avait upon ILmiayun, and com- 
municate to him his most humble petition to be received 
under his protection. Ilumayun at once acceded to his 
wishes, made every preparation for his honourable re- 
ception, and sent out Hindal and Askeri, his brothers, 
the latter of Avhom he released froin bonds on the occa- 
sion, Avith Mirza Suleiman, and many great Amirs, as an 
honorary procession, or Istakbiil, to meet and conduct 
him to the presence, A\ ith the sound of kettle-drums and 
trumiAets. 

When Kamnin ap[)roached the Emperor, who AA^as 
sitting in state in the pavilion of public audience, he 
took a Avhip from the girdle of IMonaim Khan, Avho stood 
by, and passing it round his neck, prescmtcd himself as 
a criminal. “ Alas ! alas ! exclaimed the Emperor, 
there is no need of tliis; throAv it nAA-^ay.” The Mirza 
made three obeisances, according to the usual etiquette 
of the court, after Avhieh the Emperor gave him the 
formal embrace, and commanded him to be seated. 
Kamnin began to make excuses for his past conduct, 
and to express his regret. “ What is past is past,” said 
the Emperor. “ Thus far avc have conformed to cere- 
mony. Let us noAv meet as brothers.” They then 
rose, and clasj)ed each otlier to their breasts, in the 
most aftectionate manner, and both burst into tears,* 
sobbing aloud, so as to affect all Avho Avere present. 
Humdyun, on resuming his seat, desired his brother to 
.sit next to him on the left, the place of lionour, adding 
kindly in Tiirki, the language of their family, “ Sit close 


• 10 FarKukh or farl^ang8^ Tab. Akberi. 
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to me.” A cup of sherbet was brought, of which the 

Emperor having drunk the one half, handed it to his 

brother, who drank the other. A grand entertainment 
followed, at which the four brothers, who now met for 
the first time, after a long separation, sat on the same 
carpet and dined, or, to use the words of the historian, 
eat salt together. The festival was prolonged for two 
days, in the midst of universal rejoicing. As Kdmran, 
from the rapidity and hurried nature of his return, had 
left his tents behind on the road, the Emperor ordered 
him to be supplied with a set pitched close to his own, 
and, at his desire, consented to Askeri’s going to stay 
Avith him.* 

A council Avas now held about the expediency of an 
attack on Ihilkh. There Avas considerable diversity of 
opinion. The army AA^as, therefore, ordered to march 
on to Ndrin, Avherc the road divides, one branch leading 
toBdlkh, the other to Kabul. The Emperor, meanAvhile, 
turned off Avith his three brothers to the fountain of 
Bend-kushil, near Ishkemish, AA'here he spent some days 
in a party of pleasure. Baber Avas encamped at this 
spot, Avhen his cousin Khan Mirza and his brother 
Jehangi'r Mi'rza, came and submitted to him. This 
event, Avith the date, Baber had commemorated by an 
inscription on a Hat slab of rock, llumiiyun iioaa’ made 
an addition to it, to record the meeting and reconcilia- 
tion of all the brothers.! 

On leaving this spot, he proceeded to Xarin, AAdiere it iiumdyun 
AA'as resolved to defer the expedition against Baikh till northern* 
the folloAving year. He, therefore, in the ineauAA’hile, 

‘applied himself to the settlement of his northern domi- 
nions. Khutlan, a province beyond the Amu, at that 
time, as noAV, generally called KulabJ, as far as the 

* Akbern^ma, f. 7(3. ; Tubakat-c- J Kulab lies beyond the Amu, 

Akberi, f. 1()3. ; Joulier, c. 23 .; between Derwuz and Shughn^n. 

Bayezid, ff. 35 — 3 [), Burnes's Travels, vol. iii. p. 275, It 

t Ibid. is the old Khutlan, or a portion of it. 
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BooKT. frontier of Muk and Karatigfn, he. allotted to Kimrdn 
i-D. 1548. Mirza, giving him Chaker Ali Beg KulAbi, the son of 
Sultan Weis Beg, as Aniir-ul-omra to accompany him 
to his province. He permitted Mirza Askeri to go with 
Kamrdn, bestowing on him the district of Karatigin. 
These assignments were little more than nominal. 
Kulab was considered as dependant on Badakhshdn; 
Karatigin probably was not. Chaker Ali was governor 
of Kulab ; but, at the same time, was a sort of in- 
dependent chief, who did not owe much submission 
either to Humayun or Suleiman. The Emperor’s seal- 
bearer presented Kamrdn, when near Ndrin, with the 
perwdna, or grant of his new territory, and congra- 
tulated him on his appointment. It gave Kdmrdn but 
little satisfaction. What “said he,” have I not been 
sovereign of Kabul and of Badakhshan ? And is not 
Kulab a mere pergana, or district, of the latter? “How 
can I serve in it?” “I have heard that you are wise,” 
said the keeper of the seals, “ and I know you to be so. 
May I be permitted respectfully to observe, that, after 
all that has passed, the wonder rather may be, that you 
have got even this, or any thing.” The justice of the 
observation was felt by Kamrdn. He, next day, waited 
upon the Emperor, was. honoured with a khildt, and 
the investiture of Kuldb, and, accompanied by Askeri 
and Chaker Khan, set out for his government. Many 
of Chaker Khan’s followers left him, and attached them- 
selves to Kdmrdn. They army broke up. Suleimdn 
Mirza and his son Ibrahim continued to hold the 
government of Badakhshan, to wdiich Talikdn was 
added, with Kishern and some other districts. Mirzdf 
Hindal retained Kunduz with Ghuri, Kahmerd, Bakldn, 
Ishkemish and Ndrin. Shir Ali remained with him as 
Minister. They all repaired to their governments, 
while Humdyun proceeded to Khost, and thence to 
Peridn, on his route to the Penjshir pass.* 

• Bayezid, f. S9 — . ; Akbern&ma, &c., as above. 
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Peri&n was a fort, which the great Tairaiir had built, 
when he chastised the infidels of Kittiir. Humdyun, 
who found it in ruins, resolved to restore it. For that 
purpose, when the army came up, he divided the work 
among all his Amirs, each having a particular portion 
allotted to him to build or repair; and so efiectively 
did the work proceed, that in the course of the ten 
days that the army tarried there, the fort, with its 
walls, gateways and defences, was completely restored. 
The name of the place he changed to Islamabad, the 
“ City of the True Faith.” He also made enquiries as 
to the silver mines in the vicinity, but found that they 
would not repay the expense of working. Having 
crossed the mountains, and descending by the banks of 
the Penjshir river, he halted some time at the Ashter- 
keram pass ; so that it was the beginning of winter 
before he reached Kabul, and the ground was already 
covered with snow. After waiting some time for a lucky 
day, he made his entry into the town on the oth day of 
October a. d. 1548.* 

* Akbernama, f, 77.; Tar. Nizami, ff, 200, 201.; Jouher, c. 23. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

HUmAyUN in AFGHANISTAN. 


SECTION III. 

STATE OF KASHMIR. — EXPEDITION TOWARDS BALKU. — 
REVOLT AND DEFEAT OF KAMRAN. 

STATE OF RUMAVCN’S COURT. — EMBASSIES FROM KASHGAR, AND TO 

PERSIA, EMBASSY FROM KASIIMIIL RECENT HISTORY OF THAT 

COUNTRY — AND OF HAIDER MIRZA. — HE INVITES HUMAYUN TO KASH- 
MIR, AND THE INVASION OF INDIA. — HIS CHARACTER AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. — POSITION OF KAMRAN. — HUMAYUN’s EXPEDITION AGAINST 

BiUKH KAMRAN FAILS TO JOIN HIM. — SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF 

ElBEK. DELAYS OF IIUMAYLN. SUDDEN ATTACK BY THE UZBEKS. 

CONTINUED ABSENCE OF KAMIl(n. — REPULSi: OF THE UZBEK AD- 
VANCE. — HUMAYUN RESOLVES TO RI:TREAT. — PANIC IN HIS ARMY, 
ROUT, AND FLKillT TOWARDS KABUL. — IIUMA\l N VMNTERS IN kXbUL. 

PROCEEDINGS OF KAMRAN. IHS ATTEMl’T ON BADAKHSHAN AND 

KUNDUZ. RETURNS TO KULAB. IS DEI FATED BY THE UZBEKS. 

EXCITES A REVOLT IN KABUL. IIUMAIUN l‘REPARES TO SEIZE III3I. 

IS SUIU’RISEl) BY KAMRAN. AVANT OF ZEAL AMONG HUmAyUN^S 

CHIEFS. FLIGHT AND AVOUND OF HUMAYUN HE IS JOINED BY A 

REINFORCEMENT. PROCEEDS TO THE NORTH, AND PREPARES TO RE- 
TURN TO KABUL. CONDUCT OF KAMRAN. HE OCCUPIES kAbUL. 

ADA^ANCE OF IIUMAAUN. — HIS COAIPACT AVI Til lUS CHIEFS. — THE 

ARMIES OF HUMAYUN AND KAMRAN MEET. HUMAYUN ENDEAVOURS 

UNSUCCESSFULLY TO NEGOTIATE. ORDERS AN ATTACK. — DEFEAT AND 

FLIGHT OF kA^IRAN. — HUMAYUN RE OCCUPIES KABUL. 

Dukdjg the following Avinter Iluindyun had a short 
interval of leisure, which he employed in settling the 
internal affairs of his dominions, liis greatest danger 
evidently lay in the unsettled temper and tendency to 
intrigue of his great Amirs. 

Kamran had long governed Kdbul with absolute 
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power; and the noISles and the people whom he had ruled, 
probably regarded his right to the crown as at least 
equal to that of his elder brother. He felt himself by 
no means secure, even in his own court. In some 
degree, at least, to guard against the dangers by which 
he was surrounded, he resolved to remove to a distance 
Kerdcha Khan and Mosdhib Beg ; the former of whom 
had been Minister to Kamrdn and to himself; the latter 
the son of the late Khwaja Kildn ; both of them men 
of sufficient influence and talents, and who, from recent 
experience, he believed, did not Avant the disposition to 
be dangerous leaders in any revolt that should break 
out. He, therefore, intimated to them that they had his 
permission to leave his service for a time, and proceed 
on a pilgrimage to Mekka. They, aecordingly, set out 
on this unwished-for act of religious duty, but lingered 
in the Ilazdra country, and in the end, through the medi- 
ation of their numerous friends, found means to work on 
the easy good nature of the Emperor, who forgot their 
rebellion, and permitted them to return. We have seen 
that Humayun, in the earlier part of his reign, had 
repeatedly suffered from the rebellion of Muhammed 
Sultan ]\Iirza and his sons. One of them, Ulugh ^lirza, 
in coming from his government of Zernin-dawer to join 
the Emperor (while yet beyond the mountains), being 
accompanied by Khwiija Moazem, the brother of Ila- 
mida Begum — a rasli, Avrong-hcaded man, who had 
recently fled from court in consequence of an assassina- 
tion of Avhich he had been guilty — had been induced 
by the Kluvaja to make an attack upon some Ilaziiras 
Avho lay near the road toAvards Ghazni, in the course of 
which the Mirza Avas cut off. Kot long al'tcrAvards his 
brother, Shah Mirza, Avas Avaylaid and slain near the 
Mindr pass, by a brother of lldji IMuhammed, in con- 
sequence of some old family quarrel-of-blood. This 
removed two unquiet and dangerous spirits of high 
name and pretension. 
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At this time he received an em'l^ssy from Abdal- 
Reshid Khan, the son of Sultan Said Khan, the chief of 
Kdshgar; and he despatched one to Shah Tahmasp, 
most probably to deprecate his resentment for still con- 
tinuing to keep possession of K‘^‘'dahar, and to keep 
aliv'e his hopes of its being restore at no distant period. 

But the embassy which most interested him was one 
that arrived from Kashmir from his cousin Haider Mirza 
Doghlat. It will be recollected that when Humdyun 
was defeated, and compelled to abandon first Delhi, and 
afterwards Lahiir, he had resolved to accompany Haider 
Mirza and Khwdja Kilan, in an attempt to conquer 
Kashmir. When every thing was arranged for that 
purpose, and the IMirza was waiting for him at the en- 
trance into the mountains of that country, the sudden 
approach of Shir Shah iiad spread a general alarm, in 
consequence of which Khwiija Kihin had fled towards 
Kdmrdn on the Jelem, and, either faithless to his en- 
gagements with Humdyun, or seized and carried off 
against his will by Kdmrdn, as was pretended, had ac- 
companied him to Kabul. Humayun, thus cut off from 
communication with Haider Mirza, and fearing a design 
on the part of Kdmrdn to deprive him of his personal 
liberty, bad proceeded through the desert, and joining 
Hindal and Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza, marched on in hopes 
of gaining possession of Bheker and Tatta. Mirza Hai- 
der, thus deprived of the reinforcements he had reckoned 
upon, as well as of the advantage of the Emperor’s 
name, determined to proceed in his enterprise, with such 
imperfect means as he possessed. 

The beautiful region of Kashmir had long been a prey 
to intestine commotions, chiefly occasioned by the two 
rival families of Chak and Makri, which contended for 
the office of Prime Minister under princes, who, whether 
from nonage or other incapacity, were quite unfit to 
direct the affairs of such a kingdom. In the course of 
these contentions, the party of Abdal Makri having 
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been expelled, had*, through the medium of Haider Mirza, 
applied for assistance, first from Kdmrdn, and afterwards 
from Humdyun, while he yet filled the throne of Delhi. 
The Mirza, who was Baber’s cousin-german, was not 
a stranger to Kashmir. About eight years before, 
Said Khan, the sovereign of Kashghar, encouraged by. 
the distracted state of the country, had sent his son 
Sekander Sultan, accompanied by Haider Mirza, at 
the head of an army of 12,000 men, which advanced 
from the north by the valley of Lar, and took pos- 
session of the capital. This Tartar force committed 
the devastation usual to barbarous troops, and was 
soon loaded with booty. Muhammed Shah, the king 
of Kashmir, and his chiefs, with numbers of the in- 
habitants, fled to recesses in the surrounding moun- 
tains, whence they descended to harass and attack 
the invaders. Haider, after being nearly three months 
in possession of the country, made a treaty with the 
Kashmirian lords, and their nominal king, by which 
it was agreed, that Sekander Sultan should marry that 
monarch’s daughter, and that the Tartar army should 
return back to Kdshghar. 

Haider Mirza, after his return to Kashghar, had an 
eventful life. He was finally obliged to quit the country, 
and, passing through Badakhshan, repaired, as we have 
seen in an earlier part of this history, first to the court 
of Kdmran, and afterwards to that of Humayun, whom 
he attended in his disastrous campaign of Kanduj, and 
afterwards in his flight to Ldluir, where he prevailed 
upon him to attempt the conquest of Kashmir. When 
he found, however, that Humdyun had taken the route 
of Bheker, and so abandoned his enterprize of Kashmir, 
he resolved to prosecute it himself with such means as 
were in his power, trusting for success to the distracted 
state of the kingdom, and the assistance of the refugee 
chiefs and their partizans, by whom he had been in- 
vited. He, accordingly, put in motion his troops, which 
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amounted to about 4,000 men. Malek Achi Chak, who 
then governed the kingdom in the name of Ndziik, the 
nominal king, collected an army of 3,000 horse, and a 
large body of infantry to oppose him, and took posses- 
sion of the Karmal pass, to obstruct his entrance into 
the countr}’^. But Haider Mirza, proceeding unobserved 
by unfrequented routes, after overcoming great difficul- 
ties, surmounted, on the twenty-second day of November, 
the steep pass of Panuj, whicli Malek Achi had neg- 
lected, thinking it impracticable to cavalry ; descended 
on Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, and without blood- 
shed or opposition, took possession of it, and of the 
country. Malek Achi’s army, tilled with consternation, 
disbanded, and he liimself, seeing no hopes of regaining 
his ascendency by the strength of his own party, re- 
paired to the court of Shir Shah, carrying with him a 
daughter of the late king, whom he gave in marriage to 
the Afghan prince. Aided by Shir Shah, he was en- 
abled to re-enter Kashmir at the head of 2,000 horse. 
He was soon joined by his adherents, and his force rose 
to 5,000 cavalry. But Haider Mirza and the Kash- 
mirian chiefs in his interest, attacked, and completely 
routed the invaders ; and the Mirza, in spite of numerous 
intrigues and factions, beame tlie ruler of the whole of 
Kashmir. 

Mirza Haider had now ruled Kashmir seven or eicht 
years with all the authority of an absolute prince, 
though he administered the government at first under 
the name of Ndziik Shah, the native king, and, after the 
return of Humiiyun to Kabul, in the name of that prince, 
when, anxious to form a still closer connection with 
the Emperor in his future plans, he deputed Mir Sa- 
mander on a mission to Kabul. The envoy met Hu- 
mdyun soon after his return from Talikan. The Mirza 
in his letters, with every profession of loyalty and at- 
tachment, invited his majesty to Kashmir, and gave a 
glowing description of the charms of its climate, of its 
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spring and autumn, with their flowers and fruits, and chap. ni. 
of all ‘the delights of that favoured region. But the 
grand recommendation Avhich he pointed out, was that 
it would serve as an impregnable position from which 
His Majesty could pour down his troops for the con- 
quest of Hindustan, an enterprize Avhich he urged him 
to attempt without delay. 

Nothing could have been more in accordance with 
the wishes of Huinayun. The invasion of that country, 
and the expulsion of the Afghan dynasty, had long 
been the favourite dream of his ambition. But to 
march across the Indus at that moment was to en- 
danger his kingdom of Kabul and Ins own existence. 

Every thing had boon arranged for an attack on Balkh; 
and as it was of tlie flrst importance to settle his terri- 
tories beyond the mountains, and to secure his other 
dominions from the intestine dangers to which they 
were so subject, before he ventured to engage in distant 
expeditions, he resolved to proceed with the expedition 
he had undertaken. He, however, returned a favour- 
able answer to Haider Mirza’s invitation, of whieh he 
assured him he was determined to avail himself as soon 
as his expedition against Balkh Avas over, and his troops 
ready to take the held for a new enterprise. Such, un- 
doubtedly, Avas Humayuu’s intention. But it was long 
^before he could carry it into eficct. He had still many Ilis cha- 
reverses to undergo ; nor Avas Haider Mirza doomed to 
aid him in its execution. That eminent man continued ‘>on- 
for some time longer to rule in Kashmir. He added 
Great and Little Tibet, Kajuri * and Pakheli to his do- 
minions. He Av^as a prince of distinguished talent. 

Finding the country Avhich he had conquered to be in 
a very Avretched condition, he devoted himself assi- 
duously to its improvement, and attempted to restore the 
industry of his subjects. He encouraged agriculture, 
invited mechanics and artizans from a distance, and 
employed them in the construction of public and 

* Raj our. 
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private works. Under his care, says Abulfazl, the 
country became a garden, and the ornament of the 
world. That historian blames him for the excessive 
attention he paid to the fine arts, and especially to 
music, as having occupied so much of his time as to 
interfere with his attention to public aflairs. He was 
finally slain, about two or three years after the period 
of which we treat, in a night attack of some native 
chiefs who had conspired against him, and surrounded 
the house in which he slept. He was a man of worth, 
of talent and of learning, and the Tarikh-e Reshidi, a 
History of his own Times, which he left behind him, is 
one of the most valuable works of that age.* 

The state of affairs at Kdbul was not certainly such 
as would have justified Huindyun in undertaking new 
and distant adventures. The allegiance of his brother 
Kilmrdn was far from being assured, and that prince, 
who had so long governed Kdbul, might be supposed 
still to have partizans in that country, who could create 
trouble, should the Emperor march towards Hindustdn. 
Kdmrdn had already quarrelled with Chaker Khan, 
and they had come to open hostilities. When invited 
to repair to Kabul, on the promise of Humayun to 
provide him with another principality, the Mirza had 
declined the invitation. The Emperor had resolved to 
make a campaign against Balkh, which he seems to» 
have promised to Kdmrdn, as his government. 

As soon, therefore, in the following year as the wea- 
ther permitted, llurndyun summoned his troops to 
attend him, and left Kdbul. The object of the expe- 
dition, though probably carefully concealed, was Bdlkh. 
That country had been wrested from the Persians 
by the Uzbeks, and was held by Pir Muhammed Khan, 
a young Uzbek prince, who had received and assisted 
Kdmrdn when driven from Kdbul. llurndyun pro* 
bably considered the assistance so rendered to his 
^ Akberndma, f. 55. 
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brother, as a sofficient excttse for the attack which he 
meditated ; while the possession of a rich and extensive " 
territory, that would have given him the command of 
the whole of the left hank of the Amu down to the 
desert, was probably his most powerful motive. He 
sent to warn Kamrdn and the other Mirzas in the North, 
to be ready to co-operate with him, as had been ar- 
ranged at the end of the preceding campaign. He was 
detained about a month at Yiiret Ch^ldk, not far 
from Kdbul, waiting for Hdji Muhammed Khan from 
Ghazni ; and by other business of importance ; and 
while yet at that station, he was joined by Mi'rza Ibrd- 
him from Badakhshdn. The army at length moved 
to Istdlff, were Abds Sultan, an Uzbek prince who had 
just married Humayun’s youngest sister*, probably 
suspecting that the expedition was directed against his 
countrymen, disappeared without taking leave. Hu- 
radyun advanced deliberately by the Penjslu'r route, 
waiting to hear that the Mi'rzas were in motion: and 
immediately on learning that tliey were in the field, he 
marched down to Anderdb, and thence by Talikdn to 
Ndri f ; and crossing the high grounds between the 
Bdngi and Ghuri rivers by the pass of Nari, halted in 
the Ni'lber valley, celebrated, beyond all the valleys of 
that region, for its beauty in the spring. Here he was 
joined by Mfrza Ilindal from Kiinduz, and by Mirza 
Suleimdn from Badakhshdn, but Kdmrdn did not make 
his appearance. Kamnin, though he had quarelled 
^v^th Chaker Ali Beg Kulabi, the son of Sultan Weis 
Beg, the chief of the country, and the minister assigned 
him by Humdyun, and though he had even driven him 
out of Kuldb, had, however, kept up a correspondence 
with the Emperor, assuring him of his fidelity, and of his 
being prepared to co-operate with him. Trusting to 
these assurances, Huma^un had marched on, expecting 

• Gukliehn-h-negum. f Or Naiin. 
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to be joined by his brother. When he at length found 
that KAmrdn failed to appear, both he and the Mirzas 
began to feel considerable anxiety. Mirza Ibrdhim 
was sent back, at Mirza Suleimdn’s request, to provide 
for the safety of Badakhshdn, and to embody a for'' i 
that country. 

Having arrived at Baghlan *, the Emperor pushed 
forward the Mirzas Hindal and Sulehndn with a strong' 
force to Eibek, a fertile and populous district in the 
territory of Balkh, defended by a strong fort. As the 
detachment approached the chief town, it met Pir 
Muhammed Khan’s Atalik or Minister, who, hearing of 
the Emperor’s approach to the Uzbek territory, had 
hastened, attended by the chief officers of his govern- 
ment and a large body of troops, to place Eibek and 
the frontier in a state of defence, and to check the 
invaders. On his arrival near that town, however, he 
unexpectedly encountered the Emperor’s troops, and, 
contrary to his intention, was compelled to throw him- 
self into the castle of Eibek, unprovided as it was. 
Humiiyun instantly sat down before the place, and 
pushed on his approaches with such vigour, that in 
a few days the besieged, who had neither water nor 
provisions, asked quarter, which was granted, and the 
city surrendered.! 

At an entei’tairaent given by Ilumilyun on this occa- 
sion, when the cup had gone round, he is said to have 
asked Khwaja Bagh, the Atalik, what were the best 
steps to be taken to ensure the conquest of Bdlkh. The 
Uzbek, surprised at the question, after reflecting a little, 
answered, that being an enemy, he was not perhaps the 
safest person to consult. The Emiieror replied^ that 
Uzbeks were downright honest men, and he knew him 
to be the frankest of the Uzbeks. The Atdlik rising up 
said, “ If you would conquer Bdlkh, cut oflf our heads, 


•Or Baklun. 


f Akbernama, f. 77. ; Bayeald, fc 42. 
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hasten on to the capital, and it will be yours.” “ You 
are Musulmans,” said the Emperor, “ how can I pii.t to 
many believers to death ?” “ If you will not do this,” 

said the At&lik, “ I have another proposal to suggest, 
Pir Muharamed Khan is much directed by me. I will 
undertake that all the country on your side of Khulm 
shall be ceded to you ; that the Khutba shall be used in 
your name ; and that he Avill send a thousand chosen men 
to attend you when you march against Hindustan.” This 
proposal, too, the Emperor rejected. It was generally 
believed that, had he pushed on at once to Balkh, after 
taking Eibek, Pir Muhammed, who was filled with con- 
sternation by the blow he had received from the loss of 
all his best troops and officers, who was himself unpre- 
pared, and had received no assistance from the Uzbeks 
beyond the river, must have submitted at discretion to 
any terms proposed. Humayun sent tlie Uzbek Sul- 
tans, Amirs and Bis, or chiefs of tribes, whom he had 
taken, to Kabul, keeping with him only the Atalik. * 
The Emperor halted several days at Eibek, chiefly in 
consequence of his anxiety at the non-arrival of Kara- 
rdn. At length, however, he again put his army in 
motion, and advanced towards Biilkh, by the way of 
Khulm, Wlicn they reached Astaneh, the shrine of 
Shah Aulia, the ground for the camp was taken near a 
stream that flowed hard by ; the Audience Hall had not 
yet been put in order ; the people of the bazar were just 
come up, and were busy arranging their loads; and the 
Emperor, who had been on a visit to the holy shrine, 
was in his private tent, quite unconscious of the vicinity 
of an enemy, when a loud shouting and uproar was 
heard in the direction of the camp-bazar. An attack 
had been unexpectedly made in that quarter. Kabuli, 
an officer of rank, who had hastened to the rescue, had 
fallen ; and his head was cut off and carried to Bdlkh. 

• Bayeziil, ff. 49, 43. ; Akbernama. f. 78 
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An Uzbek, Ehan Behdder, who had been disabled by a 
sabre cut and made prisoner, was brotight before the 
‘ Emperor. Humayun asked him who it was that had 
made this attack on the camp. The prisoner answered 
that it was Shah Muhammed Sultan, of Hissdr, the son 
of Berendiik Sultan. The Emperor asked if he was 
mad. “ Sire,” said the Uzbek, “ he is a young man of 
high spirit and full of confidence. Since leaving 
Hissar he has not yet seen Pir Muhammed Khan, and 
is anxious to signalize himself before entering Bdlkh.” 
Humayun thus learned that the Uzbeks from beyond 
the Amu were beginning to arrive. 

The army, however, continued its march, and next 
morning advanced towards tlie numerous canals* and 
streams that intersect the country near Biilkh. Though 
the progress of the army had been slow, expecting the 
arrival of Kamran, it had now reached Bdlkh, and he 
had not yet arrived. It seemed evident that he had no 
intention of coming, and a general .apprehension was 
diffused among the troops that he intended, while they 
were engaged in the siege of Balkh, to give them the 
slip, and march once more to Kabul. So that, says 
Bayezid, who Avas thco iu the camp, they were more 
afraid of the M'rza than of the Uzbeks.f 

In the course of the day, about afternoon prayers, 
Mirza Suleiman, Mi'rza Ilindal, and Ilaji Muhammed 
Sultan Koka, Avho had the advance, attacked the advance 
of the Uzbeks, commanded by Abdalla Sultan and 
Khosrou Sultan, sons of Sekander Sultan, near the 
Takhteh-pul, and drove them across the bridge, which 
they also passed to the B.ilkh side of the stream. For 
his exertions on this occasion Haji Muhammed was 
honoured Avith the patent of Khan. The whole army 
advanced by the canals of Bdlkh to Avithin about h^lf a 
kos from the town, and encamped for the night. A 


* Juibarha. 


f Bayezid, S3, S4t. 
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council was now called. The general ‘opinion was, chapI ill. 
that as Kdmrdxl had not joined, he either had marched, 
or would march, to Kdbul : that the disastrous conse- Humiyun 

f ' TOSOlVCS to 

quences which would result from his occupation of that retreat, 
city must be prevented at all hazards ; and that the 
present, was the proper time for retreat, while Abdal- 
aziz, the son of Obeid-Khari, the grand Khan of the 
Uzbeks, who was now on his march from Bokhara, had 
not yet crossed the Amu. The danger of Kdbul 
affected all, from the hhnperor to the lowest soldier, 
who had families in that city. It was resolved to re- 
treat, and to take up a position near the entrance of 
the hills at Dera-Gez, a valley with narrow defiles, 
which were easily to be defended. From that position 
they could either march on Kabul, should Kamriin have 
moved in that direction ; or, if he had not, they could 
there remain encamped'; reinforce the army by assis- 
tance from the Aimiik tribes, or by recruits from other 
quarters; and, as soon as the Uzbek auxiliaries had 
recrossed the Amu and returned home, march down 
with rencAved vigour and superior advantages to the 
conquest of Bdlkh, and perhaps of all ^lawerannaher. 

At midnight the council broke up, orders were issued 
for a retreat, and it instantly commenced. The rear 
was entrusted to Mi'rza llindal, SulcimAn Mirza, and 
Husein Kuli Sultan, the keeper of the seal.* 

It was morning when the army reached the broken 

♦ lo this account of the proceed- the town. Abulfazl says that Hu- 
ingt at B41kh, the account of Baye- indyun proposed to improve the ad- 
zid is chiefly followed ; it is a very vantage by an immediate attack, 
probable one, and he was in the which was not done ; while Jouher 
camp, and had the means of being ascribes the proposal to Hindal, 
well informed. Abulfazl, (ff, 78, 79)* adding that the Emperor w-ould not 
who is followed by Perish ta and allow the place to be attacked that 
makes Abtlal-aziz join before night. This proposal might have 
retreat, and a general action is followed the success of the advance 
described, in which the Uzbeks had described in the text, when the 
30,000 men (Tar. Niz. f. 201 .), kochekbend, or outer fortifled enclo- 
bttt were defeated, and driven into sure of the town, was enteml, 
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grotiiid on the banks of the river that flows through the 
Dera-Gez. In the course of the night the Uzbeks had 
been apprised of the retreat of their enemy, and imhed 
out in force to pursue them. To retreat in order aiad 
with coolness in the face of an enemy, is one of the moSft 
difficult achievements even of veteran regular, troops, 
but with an irregular army is hardly possible. The 
imperial soldiers no sooner found that they were on 
their march for the Dera-Gez, with their faces turned 
towards Kabul, than, believing that Kdmran was al- 
ready master of that place and of their families, they 
were seized with consternation, and numbers of them, 
separatmg from tlie army, made the best of their vt&y 
home across the hills, in bands or singly. All attempts 
to arrest or bring them back were fruitless. The panic 
had become complete. The Uzbeks, who went in pur- 
suit of the retreating army, wore not long of overtaking 
the rear-guard in the morning, when it liad reached the 
l)ei*a-Gcz. The Uzbeks charged, and met with a short 
and slight resistance. It soon gave way and dispersed, 
the Uzbeks killing or unhorsing all whom they over- 
took. Huinayun was at the time not far off, standing 
on the other side of the river with a body of his ser- 
vants. Ncavs was brought to him that the Uzbeks 
Avere close upon Mirza Hindal, and that Malek Minsa 
had been taken, lie was much distressed. “ Mirza 
Hindal,” said the keeper of the seal, “ is no child, but 
a soldier, and will come on the best way he can.” 
Humayun ordered an officer tvho tvas standing by, to 
go and get word of Hindal. He was himself pre- 
paring to cross, when a party of Uzbeks, who reached 
the opposite bank, discharged an arrow at the Em- 
|)eror, from an eminence. Bayczi'd, who was present, 
tells us that he held up his shield to protect hi|i Ma- 
jesty’s person ; but the arrow struck the Etnperdr’a 
horse in the breast. It was a favourite horse, which 
he had got, when at Hcrdt, from the minister of tbe 
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young prince. The Uzbeks were, however, driven off, chap.iu. 
and the Emperor pursued his retreat. Having ad- ™ ‘ 
vanned a little way, he ordered Husein Kuli Sultan to 
rally the men and form them, so as to resist the Uz- but 
beks. He answered that it would be better to allow 
those who were now with his Majesty to go on, as 
they would be unwilling to turn and leave him. “ Not 
a man of them,” continued he, “ will at this moment 
mind my orders.” “ You yourself,” said the Emperor, 

“ do not now heed my orders.” “ Emperor of the 
world,” answered Huseiii Kuli, “ pardon me ;” and 
turned back, saying to the author, “ Come you along 
with me, and let the other servants attend his Ma- 
jesty.” As the fugitives came up, such as Khizer 
Khwdja Khan, Mosahib Beg, Muhammed Kasim Mochi, 

Shahem Beg Jclair and others, Husein Kuli called upon 
them to turn and fight. But nothing he could say, 
could induce any of them to stand and help him. 

“AU were striving,” continues Bayezid*, each to get 
the other’s horse, pulling it to themselves. At last 
the Muhrddr (keeper of the seal) was compelled also 
to draw off.” He overtook Humayun about noon, who 
received him most kindly, and praised him in the most 
cordial manner. The Emperor’s adventures for some 
succeeding days, when he sought to repass the moun- 
tains by unknown or little-frequented roads, a prey to 
thirst, hunger and fatigue, and guided by the barbarous 
inhabitants, are related in the liveliest and most j)ic- 
turCsque manner by Bayezid f, who was a sharer in 
his flight. At length, by the route of Kahmerd and 
Ghurbend, he reached the vicinity of Kabul, which he 
entered on the first day of the fast of Ramzan. In the Eamifa i. 
midst of the general rout and panic that took place in 
the Dera-Gez, some chiefs are mentioned as having 
distinguished themselves; Ilindal Mirza, Terdi Beg, 



f Bayezid, ff. 45—50. 
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A D. 1550. particularly named. When the rout was seen to 
be ij^eparable, the leaders dispersed, taking different 
roads. Mirza Suleiman returned to Badakhshdn. 
Hindal, attended by Monaim Khan, found his way to 
Kunduz. Many of the Emperor’s Amirs and officers, 
among whom was Shah Bidagh, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The Atiilik and other Uzbeks, who had 
been made prisoners at Eibek, having been allowed to 
return to Balkh, made so favourable a report of the 
handsome treatment which they had mot with, that 
Pir Muhammed, to show his sense of this conduct, 
sent back all his prisonei-s to Kiibul, in the most humane 
manner; a striking instance, when contrasted Mith the 
consequences of the recent cruelties exercised at Kabul, 
how in war generosity produces generosity, while re- 
taliation of injury generates the darkest passions that 
disgrace human nature. 

HunUyun Ilumdvun, on reaching Kabul, found everything safe, 

Kibui. and that Kamnln had never in reality attempted to 
cross the mountains. lie passed the winter in the 
Bala Hissdr of Kabul. Kiimran, meanwhile, whose 
failure to join his brother had been the real cause of 
the late discomfiture, resolved to t.'ike advantage of the 
Emperor’s misfortunes, to increase his own power. 
We have seen that he Avas but little satisfied with the 
allotment of Kulab, which had been made to him when 
he was reconciled to his brother ; that he had very soon 
become embroiled with Chakcr Ali Beg, the Minister 
assigned him by Ilumayun, and had expelled him from 
his province. He, nev'crtheless, made every profession 
of allegiance to the Emperor, who, confiding in his 
promises, had marched to BAlkh, when Kararan’s breach 
of promise led to the most disastrous consequences. 
No sooner had Ilumayun recrossed the mountains, than 
Kdmrdn, who is said, for some time before, to have 
been carr}dng on a secret correspondence with several 
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of kis brother’s chief Ministers, hastened to improve 
the opportunity for his own advantage. Leaving 
Askeri Mirza, therefore, in Kuldb, he marched to seize 
the dominions of Suleimdn Mirza.* 

Suleimdn, unable to oppose him, retired from Talikan 
without fighting, and fell back upon Kila-Zefer. Kdm- 
rsln entered Talikdn, which he gave to Bapus Beg, 
and advanced to Kila-Zefer. Suleiman, placing Ishak 
Sultan in that fortress, the principal one of Badakh- 
shdn, withdrew to the highlands and narrow valleys 
of the upper country, and waited at the village of 
Jurm, in an inaccessible position, to see what turn 
affairs would take in the country below. 

Kamrdn, finding that nothing could be effected by 
any operations against Suleiman in Badakhshan, marched 
down to Kunduz. lie there attempted to woi’k upon 
Bindal Mirza by professions of friendship, and by re- 
presenting their interests as being the same, to enter 
into an alliance with him, and to desert llumavun. 
Hindal, however, did not listen to his proposals, but 
remained faithful to his allegiance. Upon this, Kamran 
laid siege to the place, and pushed on his operations 
with vigour, while Hindal omitted no exertion in its 
defence. Kfunnin, seeing himself baffled in all his 
attempts, at last asked assistance from the Usbeks, 
with whom he entered into a treaty; and a large 
auxiliary force was soon sent to assist him in the siege. 
Hindal, being hard pushed by this new and active 
enemy, had recourse to a stratagem, which seems to be 
a standing one in Eastern wars. He caused a letter 
to be written in Kiirnran’s name, addressed'to himself, 
proceeding on the supjiosition that the two Mirzas had 
made up their differences, and entering into details as 
to the best plan for overreaching the Uzbeks. The 
letter was entrusted to a kasid, or messenger, who, it 

• Akbenmma, ff, 78, 79- ; Tab. vol. ii. pp. l65, l66 . ; Khd : ul To- 
Akb. ff. l6.f, 164.; Tar. Ni*. ff. wwikh, f. 267.; above all Bayeai'd, 
200, 201. ; Joaher, c. 24. ; Ferishta, f. 42 — 50. He is very’ minute. 
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was contrived, fell into the hands of the Uzbeks. Re 
was searched, and the letter discovered. The Uzbek% 
concluding that the brothers had made a reconciliation, 
to which they were to be sacrificed, alarmed and dis- 
gusted, abandoned the siege, and returned home. In 
consequence of this defection, the operations made little 
progress. 

It was about this time that news reached Kdmrdn, 
that Chaker Ali Beg had descended from the moun- 
tainous country into which he had been driven, and 
was plundering and laying waste the territory of Kuldb. 
Askeri, who had marched out to chastise him, was 
defeated, and compelled to take shelter in the toivn. By 
Kdmran’s orders, Askeri marched out against him a 
second time, and was a second time routed. This com- 
jielled Kdmrdn to raise the siege of Kunduz ; the rather 
as he learned that Suleiman Mirza had descended from 
his mountain retreat, and had formed a junction with 
Ishak Sultan at Kila-Zefer, of which he had taken pos- 
session. Kdmrdn, detaching a body of troops to check 
the advance of Suleiman, himself hastened to Kuldb. 
On his approach, Chaker Beg hurriedly raised the siege, 
and Askeri marched out and joined his brother. 

Kdmrdn, taking Askeri along with him, now marched 
back to meet Wirza Suleimdn. He had reached liostak*, 
near which he was encamped, when a large body of 
Uzbeks under Said, who had gone out on a foray, 
observing a camp at a distance, fell upon it, without 
inquiring whose it was, and completely plundered it. 
Kdmrdn, Askeri and Mirza Abdalla Moghul, with a 
few of their men, escaped to Talikdn. Said, on learning 
the real state of matters, sent back the prisoners and 
plunder that had fallen into his hands, excusing himself 
to the Mirza for having, by mistake, carried off his 
baggage. But the mischief done was irreparable. 
Kamrdn’s anny was broken and dispersed. Suleimdn 


• liofttftlc lies on the Kokcha branch of the Amu. 
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ahd Hiridal, taking advantage of the mischance, ad- 
vanced in conjunction against him; while he, seeing 
that his strength was brokenj and that all hope of 
dfecting any thing on the Amu had vanished, made the 
best of his way to Khost, intending to proceed from 
thence, over the hills, by the route of Zohdk and 
Bdmidn, as that on which tliere was least snow, so as to 
reach the Hazdra country, Avhere lie could learn the 
true state of Kabul ; and either try his fate there once 
more, or retire to Bheker, as circumstances might 
dictate.* 

It is asserted that, all this time, there was a party in 
Humdyun’s court favourable to Kamran. It was headed 
by Kerdcha Khan, Mosahib Beg, Kasim Husein Sultan 
Uzbek and other Amirs of the very first rank, and was 
in general composed of those who had already rebelled, 
who had joined Kamran, and had finally surrendered 
along Avith him at Talikan. Though they had been 
pardoned, and had accompanied Huraaynn in his Balkh 
expedition, and now attended him in his court, they 
had never been restored to favour, and were still in 
disgrace. They are said to have carried on a private 
correspondence Avith Kamran, inviting him to adA'ance, 
and assuring him that, from the general disaffection 
towards Humayun Avhich noAV prevailed, they would 
undertake to restore him to his throne. Of the truth 
of these assertions, and indeed of the real causes and 
nature of the intrigues and discontents that produced 
the many revolutions at Kabul at this era, very little is, 
with certainty, known. The events of the times have 
been recorded chiefly by the servants of Humdyun and 
his son, who are disposed to represent every thing in 

♦ Akberniima, fF. 79 , 80 . ; Tab. promises, to seize his master, and 
flP, 163, 164.; Tar. Niz. ff. 201 , send him prisoner to court. Baye*fd, 
S 02 , ; Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. 1 66, f. 50. gives the command of the 
167. ; Ferishta says that lluinayiin Uzbeks to Mir Tauloii Uzbek, not 
wrote to All Shir Klian, one of to Said. 
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the most favourable light for that prince, who, with 
many high and agreeable qualities, was evidently very 
thoughtless and very impolitic. We may sometimes, 
from the course of events, infer that suspicions of 
treachery are alleged to save the credit of the prince. 
At the same time, that treachery was common, and 
left little imputation on the character of the traitor, is 
no less evident from the whole history of the times. 

When Kdranin, after liis disaster on the Amu, was 
crossing the mountains, he received communications 
from the discontented Aim'rs, urging him to march at 
once upon Kdbul, where they would join him. To 
lull the suspicions of Iluraayun, the Mirza sent him 
envoys to announce his coming, the object of which he 
pretended was to ask forgiveness for his late offences, 
and to submit himself in every respect to the Emperor’s 
orders, relying solely on his never-failing clemency. 
Humdyun is said to have listened with favour to these 
pretences, till reminded by his counsellors how little 
faith could be placed in his brother’s representations ; 
and that any new indulgence which the Em])eror might 
grant him, might be ascribed rather to Aveakness than 
generosity. Iluindyiin, therefore, made preparations for 
intercepting the Mirza, and leaving Kabul to the 
nominal charge of Akber, under the direction of 
Muharamed Kasim Khan Birlas, he marched for the 
hills by Kardbdgh and Charikardn, and halted for a 
time at Ab-Bdrdn.* 

Here Kerdcha and the Emperor’s other advisers, for 

Kerdcha seems still to have had influence, — recom- 
mended that the different passes in the mountainous 
country should be occupied, so as to prevent the Mirza’s 
escape. Abulfazl asserts that this advice was given for 
the purpose of weakening the Emperor’s force. But, if 
Kdmrdn was suspected of attempting, with his broken 


* Abulfazl Myi he left K4bul in the middle of 957. 
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bands, to reach the Hazaras, it was only by some such chap. hi. 
operation that he could have been intercepted. Accord- 
ingly Hdji Muharamed Khan was sent towards Zohdk 
and B^midn with one strong division, and Monaim 
Khan towards Sal-Auleng wdth another. It is affirmed 
that at tins time, Keracha Khan and the conspirators 
sent daily reports to Kdrnran of a,ll that passed in the 
imperial camp; and that, when every thing was pre- 
pared for the JMirza’s success, by the dispersion of the 
army, he Avas instructed to turn aAvay from Zohak and 
Bfimidn which he had reached, and hastening by forced 
marches toAvards the Dera Kipchak, a dependency of 
Ghurbend, Avhere Hunuiyun lay Avith his diminished 
force, to fall upon him by sur{)rise. It is said that 
the Emperor’s suspicions Avere lulled asleep by the con- 
stant asseverations of those about him, that Kamran’s 
only anxiety Avas to throAV himself at the Emperor’s 
feet. But the division of tlie troops for the purpose of 
intercepting him, shows that this Avas not altogether 
relied upon ; and it seems clear that Humayun Avas not 
only ill-infonned of his brother’s movements, but sup- 
posed his force to be much less than it really Avas. 

The Emperor had passed up the defile of Kipchak, n surprised 
and was encamped at the upper end of it, when, about 
nine in the morning, a servant of ^Ii'r Asghar Munshi, 
one of the officers aj)pointcd to guard the pass, arrived 
full speed and out of breath, calling out, “ The Mi'rza 
is coming,” Avhich spread an alarm among the men. 
Humdyun, being angry, ordci’cd the man’s head to be 
struck off. The troops Avere instantly armed, and 
marched for the Dera, or valley. . Tliey soon came 
within sight of the Mirza’s advance. When Humayun 
had got a bowshot Avithin the valley, a hill was seen 
another bowshot farther oft', behind a projection of 
which the Mirza’s advance, under his son-indaw Ak 
Sultan, had taken their station. The ground in front 
of this projection was broken and rocky. Hussein 
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Kuli Sultan, the Keeper of the Seal, Kunduk Sultan 
brother of Biram Ughlan, Mirza Kuli Choli, Pir Mu- 
hammed Akhteh and others bravely pushed on to drive 
them from their position ; but, the ground being steep 
and diflScult, they did not succeed. Pir Muhammed was 
slain by an arrow. Mirza Kuli’s horse fell and broke 
his rider’s leg. His son, who was with the guards, while 
charging to remount and carry off his father, was also 
slain. The Muhrddr’s horse was wounded, and threw 
him. Bayezid, who attended him, brought another 
horse, and succeeded in remounting him, and in carry- 
ing him off to the Emperor’s lines. 

The Emperor himself now advanced. When he 
reached the spot where the slain were lying, Kdmrdn 
made his appearance on the projecting hill with his 
wives and daughters, followed by the rest of his troops. 
The Emperor’s matchlock-men, says Bayezid, did not 
load their pieces with ball, most of them having been in 
the service of the Mirza at Kdbul. The Mirza’s people 
keeping up an uninterrupted discharge of arrows, most 
of the horses and men of Ilis ^lajesty’s party were soon 
wounded. At this period, continues Bayezid, Kdsim 
Husein Khan was on the other side of the river, and bad 
before him a good way by which he might have reached 
the Mirza’s advance, but he made no onset, and stood 
still. Kone other of the Sirdars ventured to charge the 
Mirza. Kdmran, perceiving that they were shaken, 
marched down the declivity, and ])ushcd on straight for 
the standards. The standard-bearers, not thinking 
themselves able to keep their ground, turned and fled : 
and Kdsim Husein Khan Avith his force fled also. 

The rout was now general, and Humdyun joined in 
the flight, returning back the road by which he had 
come. One Babdi of Kuldb, overtaking him, — whether he 
knew who he was is uncertain, — struck him a heavy blow 
on his cap • which wounded him behind the ear, and 
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had raised his sword to repeat the blow, when HnmAyun, cSfr. 
turning round, and looking his assailant sternly in the _J — ‘ 
face, exclaimed, “ Wretched rebel ! ” Babai, from sur- 
prise, suspended his blow for a moment, when Mehter 
Sagdi, the wardrobe keeper, afterwards known as Ferkhat 
Khan, interposed, and Babdi drew off. Humdyun was 
supported, and born away on horse-back. Muhammed 
Amir and Abdal Wdhab protected his retreat. Hu- 
mdyun, however, was so severely wounded, and so faint 
from loss of blood, that, in the course of his flight, he 
threw off his jabba, a quilted or padded corselet, which 
he gave to one of his servants to carry. The man, being 
pursued, soon afterwards threw it away, to lighten him- 
self in his flight; an incident that was afterwards fol- 
lowed by very important consequences. 

Huinayun now resolved to push for Zohdk and Ba- 
mian, where he expected to find Haji Muhammed and 
his division, who had gone' up by the Sirtiin pass. As he 
had become faint, and was unable to bear the motion of 
his o^vn spirited horse, he exchanged it for a small am- 
bling pye-bald one, offered him by IMir Syed Birkeh, on 
which he was lifted, and the Mir and Khwaja Khizer, 
riding on each side of him, supported him as he went 
along. Towards the end of the night, he reached the 
entrance of the Sirtiin pass, having been joined by a few 
of the fugitives. The cold air and fatigue had by this 
time much affected him, and he again felt faint from his 
wound. Iflir Birkeh took oft’ his cloak, and threw it over 
him. It was morning when he gained the top of the 
pass, where he soon began to feel the heat of the morn- 
ing sun, and halted by the side of a stream, where he 
had his wound washed and dressed, and said his ori- 
sons : and, not long after, Ilaji Muhammed Khan ar- ne a joined 
rived with three hundred well equipjied veteran horse, 

This placed Humdyun in comparative security.* 

^ The spirit of defection was still Shah Bidagh Khan, Tnlik Kochin, 
in operation. He one day sent out Majnun and others to the number 
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As he still suffered much from his wound, he re- 
mained for* some days in the hilfs about Zohdk and 
Bdmidn. Meanwhile, however, he consulted with his 
Amirs, wliat steps were most adyisable to be taken. Hdji 
Muharamed advised going to Kandahdr ; others were for 
pushing on for Kabul, while some were for retiring 
upon the provinces on the Amu. Shah Muhammed, 
Haji’s brother, was sent down with Hdji’s men to pass 
through Kabul, and to proceed to secure Ghazni. Hu- 
mayun wrote by him to Akber, to announce at once his 
defeat, and his safety. Having himself finally resolved 
to proceed to the northern provinces, he went on to 
Kahmerd.* On his route, he Avas entertained by the 
wandering Aimaks, according to their notions of hospi- 
tality. While with thetn, he learned the aj)proacli, first, 
of one caravan with 300 horses, and afterwards of 
.another with 1700, on their Avay from the Avest of 
Hindustan. Of these Iluinayun seized as many as 
suited his purpose, giving his bond for the amount. 
From Kahmerd he proceeded by Alenjek, Avherc he 
halted a Aveek, and then Avcnt on, and encamped on the 
banks of the Baiigi. Here, as they Avere mistaken for 
a caraA^an, a voice Avas heard from the other side of the 
river, inquiring, Avhat news they had of the Emperor. 
Humayun ordered that no answer should be given, but 
that in return they should ask. Who the enquirer was, 
—by Avhom sent, —and what lie had heard of the Era- 


of ten, on a reconnaissance towards 
Kabul. Of the whole number Tulik 
Koch in only returned. 

• The ewer-bearer relates several 
amusing anecdotes chiefly reganling 
the difficulties to which Hunmyun 
was reduced, and to his want of 
clothing. It was long before tliey 
could get for him, wounded as he 
was, a samiana, or awning fit to 
cover one i>erson ; his coat being 
clotted with blood, he was glad to 


get hack a cast off' coat, w hich he 
had given a domestic, by \i^hom it 
had l)een w'orn ; his trowsers being 
spotted with bioo<i, an old womtn 
brought and presented to him a pair 
of her own silk drawers. These,** 
said he, “ were never intended for 
man to wear, but necessity has no 
law ; and he drew them on. He 
gave the woman a present, with a 
certificate relieving her fropi all 
taxes. Jouher, c. 24 . 
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peror ? The man informed them that he ^was of the 

Meshi tribe, and had been sent by Nazeri Sal-Alengi to 1 — ‘ 

get news of the Emperor, as a report had reached them 
that His Majesty had been defeated, had left the field 
of battle wounded, and had never since been heard 
of ; bvt that the quilted cuirass, which he wore 
in ' the fight, had been found, covered with blood, 
and carried to Kdinnln, who was overjoyed, believing 
that the Emperor had perished. The man Avas desired 
to come over, brought into tlie Emperor’s presence, 
and asked if he knew who it was. “ Can the Grace of 
God be obscured ? ” said he ; * on which he was dis- 
missed, and ordered to spread the news as Avidely as 
he could ; and to desire his master to meet the Emperor 
when he returned that A\my. 

At Khinjan the Emperor met ^lirza Ilindal who ac- And pro- 
companied him to Anderab, where he Avas joined by turSto'^*' 
Mirza Suleiman and his son Ibrahim Mirza;*as well as 
by all the detachments Avhich had been sent out before 
the action to intercept Mirza Kamrdn; and every pre- 
paration was noAV made for I’eerossing the mountains to 
Kdbul.f 

But it is time to return to Kamnin, Avhom aao left on conductor 
the field of battle at the Deni Kipchak. When told 
that Humayun Avas entirely defeated and had fled, he 
could hardly believe his own good fortune. The de- 
feated troops fled by three diflerent roads ; by that of 
Ghurbend; by the direct road to Kabul, and by the 
road to Istalif. Parties Avere sent in pursuit of them 
all. Numbers Avere overtaken and slain, or stript of 
whatever they possessed. The Hazaras too, ever ready 
for indiscriminate plunder, infested the Avays, stopped 

* This answer is that recorded beri, 1 64, l65. ; Jouher, c, 24.; 
by Abulfad. The ewer-bearer merely Bayezid, ff. 50 — 53.; KhoUset-ul- 
says that the man did recognize him. Tow^rikh, f. 267* Both Jouher and 

t Akbern4roa, ff. 80, 81. ; Tar. Bayezid were in the action. 

Nizimi, ff. 201, 202.; Tab. Ak- 
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^ ^ jjgg arms, and clothing. Kdmrdn’s flatterers soon restored 
him to his accustomed presumption. Before he left 
the ground, Baba Said brought in Kerdcha, who was 
wounded. The lilirza addressed him courteously, in- 
quiring if his wound was severe, and soon restored him 
to his wonted favour and authority. Soon after, Husein- 
kuli Sultan, the keeper of the seal, a man much esteemed 
both by Humayun and his father, Avas brought in as a 
prisoner : when Kdmrdu himself struck him with his 
sabre, and commanded liim to be hewn to pieces in his 
OAvn presence. Takhji Beg, another old and respected 
Amir, shared the same fate. Baba Kulabi arrived with 
information that the Emperor was Avounded ; imme- 
diately upon Avhich, Yasan Doulat A\’as despatched with 
a party to attempt to overtake him in his flight. Kasim 
Husein Sultan, avIio had taken little part in the action, 
retired when it AA'as OA cr to a neighbouring hill ; from 
which he w.as soon after induced to descend, and enter 
the Mirza’s service. 

The Mirza proceeded, Avitliout loss of time, to Cha- 
rikar, AA'here a man arriA'od bringing the Emperor’s 
bloody cuirass, Avhich completed the Mirza’s satisfaction. 
He hastened on to Kabul, and at once sat doAvn before 
it. Kasim Khan Birlfis w'ho commanded in the place, 
though formerly a servant of Kiimran, deteiTnined to 
hold out faithfully for the Emperor, unmoved by the 
reports Avhich universally prevailed ; till they were con- 
firmed by the bold assertions of tlie lilirza, and by a 
sight of the bloody cuirass, which Avas sent in for him 
to examine. ConA'inced by the statements that were 
made, and by this melancholy confirmation of them, 
Heoccupiet and believing resistance to be noAv fruitless, he sur- 
^**'**' rendered the town, and Akber became a third time a 
prisoner in the hands of his uncle.* 


* Akbemdma^ See, an above. 
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Kdrardn now lost no time in increasing his army, 
and in dividing the different governments of Kdbul 
among his partizans. His prime adviser was Kerdcha. 
He gave Jiii-Shdhi (now Jeldidbdd) to Askeri, Ghazni 
to Kerdcha, and Ghurbend to Yasan Doulat. He seized 
all Humdyun’s treasures, and, having imprisoned his 
Diwdn, extorted large sums from him. He drew to 
himself whatever he could, by all kinds of tyranny and 
extortion ; so that, if he enriclied his treasury, he im- 
poverished his kingdom. 

But he was not left long to carry on these operations 
in peace. Three months had not passed when news 
was brought to Kdbul that Humayun still lived, and 
was inarching from Anderdh, at the head of a formidable 
army. Kdmrdn immeiliately concentrated his army, 
and being joined by a number of Hazaras and other 
mountaineers, moved forward to me(‘t him, before he 
could descend to the low country. 

By the time Humayun had lain about six weeks at 
Anderab, he had been joined by many detached bodies 
of his ai*my, and had collecteil such a force, that, his 
wound being now cured, lie resolved once more to 
march over the hills to Kabul ; and, it being still sum- 
mer, to take the direct route of Hindu-koh. There 
had recently been so many instances of defection and 
desertion, even among Amirs of the highest rank, that, 
apprehensive of being again abaiuloned in trying cir- 
cumstances, as he alleged that he had already been, he 
resolved to administer to them a test-oath, to secure 
their fidelity by superstition, as Abulfazl insinuates, 
since true religion and a sense of duty had been insuffi- 
cient to retain them in their allegiance. This oath was 
to be administered to each body of men in the way 
supposed by them to be most binding upon their con- 
sciences ; and, by the terms of it, they engaged to fol- 
low and obey him, as their prince and leader, faithfully, 

sincerely and honestly. By this solemn act, he pro- 

(■ 
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ROOK. V. posed not only to influence such as took the oath, but 
^ j, ,550 to inspire all his friends and followers with confidence. 

To carry this design into eflfect, he assembled the 
Mirzas, Amirs and chief men, Avho were with the army, 
and explained to them his purpose. Hdji Muhammed 
Khan Koka, who, says Abulfazl, was deficient both in 
respect and fidelity, observed that when all had taken 
the oath as required, it might be proper for his Majesty 
to take an oath on his part, engaging “ that whatever 
we, his well-wishers, recommend with a view to his 
interest, and deem indispensable f(.)r that purpose, he 
will consent to, and perform.” !Mii’za Ilindal, firing at 
this suggestion, exclaimed, “ Ilaji ^Muhammed! what 
means all this ? What are you saving ? Never surely 
did servants address a master, or slaves their lord, in 
language like this!” Ilumayun, however, interposed; 
“ Let it be,” said the Emperor, “ as llaji ]\Iuhammed 
and the other chiefs desire. Whatever they shall ad- 
Ause for my interest and with good intent, that will I 
execute.” * 

When this mutual agreement, unparalleled perhaps in 
Asiatic history, had becm ratified and confirmed, the 
army marched on. On the part of Ilumayun it was an 
attempt to secure the fidelity of the army and its 
leadens, under all circumstances. The singular de- 
mand of Haji Muhammed, imperfectly explained by 
contemporary writers, seems to indicate a general want 
of confidence in the judgment and steadiness of the 
Emperor, which indeed, if we consider the whole pre- 
vious course of his history, is not wonderful. Haji 
Muhammed was a foster-brother in the family, and 
may, therefore, be supposed to have been sincerely at- 
tached to it. But his freedom on this occasion was not 
grateful to royal ears, and was probably never forgiven. 
Abulfazl, the Minister of Humayun’s son, always speaks 

* Akbernama, f. 82. Jouher also, c. 25. mentions the incident with 
pome slight variation. 
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of him with distrust and dislike, though he seems to 
have been one of the Emperor’s most efficient servants. 

Could any limits have been imposed upon the abso- 
lute power of the prince, the present was not, perhaps, 
an unfavourable crisis. It, in many respects, resembled 
those situations in which the barons of England ex- 
torted charters and concessions from the Kin". A civil 
war raged. The monarch had been eminently unsuc- 
cessful in his enterprises, had suffered many defeats, 
and been repeated!}^ driven from his throne. His talents 
for government were not of a high class ; and his popu- 
larity was, probably, not great in his new* kingdom. 
His nobles, who were powerful, had been sufferers by 
his repeated failures, yet on them was placed his only 
hope of restoration. They had still much of the Tartar 
independence, and exercised the right of transferring 
their allegiance from one competitor to another, as 
their private interest seemed to require. It was in 
their power at any time, if not to raise, at least to pull 
down their monarch. All this made it easy to humble 
the crown. But when that was done, the result was 
little favourable to liberty, or to any settled govern- 
ment. The power, which the Sovereign lost, the nobility 
did not gain. They had no principle of cohesion among 
themselves. There was no body connected as a peerage, 
no hereditary rank, nor great ancestral possessions, that 
secured to certain families a large and regular depend- 
ence of folloAvers. There was no Groat Council in which 
they could meet and deliberate, and take common mea- 
sures for the benefit of their order. Nor was this de- 
fect of concert and stability confined to the nobles. In 
like manner, there was no church. There were many 
revered Khwajas and Mi'illas, Avhose fame and influence 
was extensive; but it was confined to the individual. 
There were no assemblies of the church or of churchmen, 
interposed between the King and the nobles, or between 
the nobles and the people, acting, by turns, as a pro- 
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tection, or a check, to them all. The popular, or muni- 
cipal, power had no existence. There were no large 
towns, governed by their own magistmtes, and assert- 
ing particular privileges, — no corporations, that united 
large bodies of the loAver classes in a common interest, 
and gave them tlie means of a common defence. There, 
was, in reality, no common-weal at all, — no foundation 
for free institutions. The people had nothing to do 
with law or authority, but to obey them. Nothing 
was fixed or stable, but despotism. All power was in 
the Sovereign, and in the irregular and, as short-lived, 
so, generally rapacious power of the Amirs, derived 
from him, founded on his grant, and personal to the 
individual from whom it could at any time be with- 
drawn. There were, therefore, no materials, out of 
Avhich the fabric of liberty could be built. Any power 
taken from the Sovereign went to particular nobles, 
and continued equally despotic in their hands. A re- 
gular body of laws, free institutions, or permanent pro- 
tection against misrule, was never dreamt of. The 
prince was the shadow and representative of God upon 
earth. If, for any cause, he was deposed, another was 
substituted in his place, everything else remaining 
unchanged. The great peculiai’ity, in the present in- 
stance, Avas, that the great Amirs did not displace the 
monarch, but placed restraints upon his power. This 
led, necessarily, to a standing council, which, had not 
eveiything else been adverse, might have proved the 
first step, one element of a better government ; for any 
permanent institution, whatever it may be, that acts 
as a check upon absolute power, must in its tendency 
be favourable to liberty, by setting limits to oppres- 
sion. 

Huindyun, having surmounted the northern slope of 
Hindu-kiish, descended on the south into the valleys of 
Pcnjshir and Ashterkeram. On arriving near Shuter- 
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gerden, he saw the army of KAmrdn drawn up on a hill 
right in the line of march. 

The two armies being now close upon each other, 
Humdyun, desirous to save the effusion of human blood, 
sent Mirza Shah Sultan *, of the family of the Syeds of 
Termiz, to the camp of Kdmran to propose a pacifica- 
tion. The men of these holy families were the great 
negociators of the time, and the respect paid to the 
sanctity of their character, in the midst of the ravage 
and rapine that prevailed, often enabled them to al- 
leviate the mischiefs of war. The Mirza was, besides, 
related to the imperial family. The proposals which 
he carried were, that Kamran should acknowledge the 
supremacy of his elder brother ; and that they should 
unite their armies, and in conjunction undertake the 
conquest of Hindustan. To this Kamran consented, 
but on condition that he should keep Kabul, while 
Humdyun retained Kandahar. Ilumayun sent back 
his envoy a second time, accompanied by his Sadr, to 
propose by way of compromise, that the young Prince 
Akber should be left in the government of Kabul, 
which, as avcU as their conquests in Hindustan, should 
be common to both. Kamran, it is said, was disposed 
to have acceded to these terms, but was dissuaded by 
Keracha Khan, who insisted on not giving up Kabul, 
exclaiming, “ My head and Kabul;” meaning death or 
Kdbul. A battle, therefore, became inevitable. Hu- 
mdyun issued orders that the whole army should be 
ready for action next morning, four hours before sun- 
rise. 

Kamran’s astrologers declared that day to him un- 
favourable for an engagement, and he, in consequence, 
sought to gain time. While the armies lay thus op- 
posed to each other, Khwaja Abdal Simd, and several 
officers who had been separated from the Emperor at 
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* lie ivs oalletl the brother of Mi'r Birkeh. 
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the surprize of Kipch4k, and had taken service with 
Kdmran, deserted and went back to him, carrying in- 
formation that there was considerable perturbation and 
alarm in the enemy’s camp. In the course of the day, 
Humayun put his troops in motion. He himself took 
the centre, Suleimdn Mirza had the right wing, Hindal 
the left, Mirza Ibrahim the advance, and Haji Muham- 
med with some veteran officers, the reserve. Kdm- 
ran drew out his troops to meet him, himself taking 
the centre, and assigning the right to Askeri Mirza, 
the left to Ak Sultan, his son-in-law, and the advance 
to Kerdcha Khan. “When they came near the enemy,” 
says Jouher, “ and there was but a slight space between 
the two armies, Haji Muhammed Khan advised that the 
troops should be brought to a halt, and that no fight 
should take place that day. As there was a compact 
between the Emperor and his Amirs, he saw no remedy, 
but ordered Beg Mirek to make the troops halt. At 
this moment the Mirzas came up and said, that “ they 
were not for encamping ; that the battle must be fought 
that day ; that it Mas not prudent to wait to be at- 
tacked, but better for them to attack Kdmrdn, and to 
conquer or die.” Tlie orders had been issued, but 
difficulties occurred ; tlie troops Mx-re not prepared to 
encamp. Abdal Waliab came, and represented to Ilis 
Majesty, “ The army is non' face to face to the enemy. 
We have no tents to enable us to encamp.” His Ma- 
jesty said, “ Let us advance i?i order. If M'e are op- 
posed, it is well. If not, we shall take up a position 
on the banks of the river.” The army, therefore, 
again moved forM'ard.” * 

Kamran was posted on a lofty eminence, having the 
rest of his army hard by. Mirza Ibrahim, who com- 
manded the Emperor’s advance, by a desperate attack, 
seized the heights. He was followed by the Emperor, 


* Jouher, c. 25, 
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who ordered the matchlock-men by whom he was at- 
tended, to open a fire on the lower ground. KerAcha, — 
moving forward with a body of cavalry, attacked and 
broke the Emperor’s left, and wheeling round, proceeded 
to charge the right wing, when he was wounded by a 
matchlock bullet, and soon after dismounted and made 
prisoner, by a man of inferior rank. As they Avere 
leading him from the field, one Kamber Ali, whose 
brother Keracha had put to death at Kandahdr, coming 
behind him and taking off his steel-cap, cleft his skull 
with a bloAv of his sabre, and cutting oft’ his head, pre- 
sented it to the Emperor, who afterwards directed it to 
be placed over the Iron Gate of Kabul, to verify the 
Khan’s words, “ My head aiid Kabul.” In Kerdcha the 
Emperor lost a formidable enemy. After a well con- Defeat and 

, 11-/ / • 1 • • T - • flight of 

tested battle, Ivamrun, seeing tlie imperialists victorious Kimrim. 
on every side, abandoned the field, and fled, by the pass 
of Bddbdj, towards the Afghan country. A party under 
Hindal and Ildji Muhaimned, Avhich Avas sent to pursue 
him, soon returned, having used but little diligence 
in the attempt to overtake him. Mirza Askeri Avas 
taken prisoner. Tlie A’ictors plundered the enemy’s 
camp, and slew numbers of them. Many, Avho surren- 
dered, Avere received into the Emperor’s service. The 
victory Avas complete, and most opportune for his affairs. 

But Avhat above all delighted him was tlie arriAal of 
the young Akber, avIio Avas brought by Hasan Akhteh, 
to Avhose care he had been entrusted, aftcT his father 
had had reason to fear that Kamran had carried him off. 

He affectionately embraced his son, engaged himself by 
VOAV to make certain pious and charitable donations, 
and resolved on no future exi)edition to separate from 
him more. 

We are told that the Emperor soon after observed 
two camels loaded Avith trunks, Avandering Avithout 
drivers on the field of battle. “ Let every man take 
Avhat booty he can find,” said the Emperor, “ these two 
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camels are my share.” When the boxes were opened, 
he was alike surprised and gratified to find that they 
contained the very books which he had lost at the rout 
of Kipchdk. Some of the most flagrant offenders were 
put to death. In the evening, the Emperor had a grand 
entertainment in the Garden-palace of Charikdrdn, to 
celebrate his victor}^ ; after which he lost no time in 
proceeding to Kabul, which he entered next day with- 
out resistance.* 

The first days after his arrival in that city were spent 
in rewarding his friends, and punishing his enemies, 
some of them capitally. Mirza Suleimdn, who with his 
son, had rendered distinguished service, was sent back 
to Badakhshan, loaded with rewards, ^lirza Ibrahim 
remained some time longer, and, before his departure, 
was betrothed to Bakhshi Banu Begum, the Emperor’s 
daughter. Akber got the district of Chirkh in Lohger, 
asajagir: and Haji Muhammed Khan was appointed 
his Minister, with the care of his education. Humayun 
spent about a year in Kabul, at this time. 

* Ak>)ernama, fF. 82, 83. Tab. ff. .>4. ; Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. l66, 
Akb. fF. lf)4, ; Tar. Nizami, l0‘7. ; Khol. ul-Tow. f. 269 . 

f. 202. ; Jouber, c, 26. ; Bayezul, 
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SECTION IV. 

SUBSEQUENT lllSTORY OF KAMRxVN. DETERMINATION OF 
IIUMAYUN TO RECOVER INDIA. 

WANDERINGS OF KAMRAN. REPOSE OF IIUMAYUN. NEW ATTEMPTS 

OF kXmRAN. — MEASURES TO SEIZE HIM. HE FLIES TOWARDS THE 

INDUS. CHANGE IN THE POLICY OF HUmIyUN. TRANQUILLIZATION 

OF AFGHANISTAN. IIUMAYUN MARCHES AGAINST K.VMrAn. NIGHT 

ATTACK ON THE IMPERIAL CA3IP. — DEATH OF HINDAL. — THE CAMP 

OF KAMIUN SURPRISED. HE FLIES TO SELIM SHAH. UUmAyUN 

LAYS W^ASTE BANG ASH, THE (LAKERS OFFER TO SURRENDER KAM- 

uAn. — HIS VISIT TO THE CAMP OF SELIM SHAH. — lllS HUMILIATING 
RECEPTION, ESCAPE, SL BSK(;>UEN T WANDERINGS, AND DETENTION BY 

THE OAKEKS. SURRENDERS TO IIUMAYUN. IS DKPRnY.D <^>F IHS 

EYESIGHT. RE31A1NING INCIDENTS OF HIS LIFE. — HIS INTERVIEW 

WITH IILLMAYIN. IS DESERTED BY HIS ATTENDANTS. PROCEEDS 

TO SIND AND MEKKA. DEVOTION OF IHS WIFE. THEIR DEATHS. 

HUMiYUN PLUNDERS THE COUNTRY. DEFECTION AMONG HIS TROOPS. 

— HE RECUOSSKS THE INDUS. — REBUILDS AND PROVISIONS PESHAWER. 
RETURNS TO KABUL. — FAVOURABLE STATE OF HIS AFFAIRS. — HE 
.RESOLVES TO RECONl^UKR INDIA. 

Meanwhile Katnrdn, after his defeat at Ashterkerdm, 
having made his escape from the field, fled, attended 
by only eight followers, and found his way through 
many difiiculties and dangers, towards Deh Sebz, a dis- 
trict in the midst of the country of the Afghans. It 
is to be I’ccollectcd that, at this time, the Afghans con- 
sisted of a set of indcpeudciit ti'ibcs ; or, if they owned 
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any submission to Kdbul, it was only nominal. They 
lay chiefly in the tract to the east of Kabul and Ghazni. 
The wild Afghans, through whose country Kdmrdn 
passed, met him as he fled, and plundered him and his 
followers of the little they had left. He found himself 
compelled to cut ofi" his hair and beard ; and wapdering 
in the disguise of a Kalender, or religious mendicant, 
found his way through the hills to IMelek Muhammed 
of Mandrawer, the^ most distinguished chief of the 
Lamghdnat, to whom he discovered himself, who, out 
of consideration for the ^lirza’s former rank and great- 
ness, took a warm interest in his affairs. The reverses 
of fortune which he had endured, did not deter the 
Mfrza from still indulffiii" in schemes of ambition. He 
was soon joined by a party of soldiers of fortune, who 
had escaped from the late defeat, and collected a num- 
ber of adventurers from the neighbouring country, and 
from the wandering tribes, so that his force amounted 
to fifteen hundred men. He was supposed to have ex- 
tended his intrigues into the court of Humayun, a 
suspicion which gave that jirince, still but insecurely 
settled on his throne, no small degree of uneasiness. It 
so happened that, at this very moment, Hdji Muhammed 
Khan suddeidy left the court of Humayun without 
leave, and withdrew to his government of Ghazni ; a 
step which the Emperor suspected to be connected 
with designs in favour of Kamran ; though he affected 
to talk of this insult as merely a ])ioce of humour. He, 
however, despatched a considerable force to defeat the 
new efforts of Kdmr/m, who, unable to resist, fled from 
Mandrdwer to the upper part of the valleys of Alankdr 
and Alisheng. Being pursued thither also, he next 
fled eastward into the county of the Khalil, Mehmend 
and Daiid-zdi Afghdns, among whom he arrived in a 
most destitute situation. The few followers, who had 
attended him thus far, there dispersed, and scattered 
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over the country. His pursuers, having followed him 
as far as Ghaz and Shahiddn, returned home. 

Humdyun had now a short period of repose, during 
which, still farther to confirm Suleiman Mirza in his 
interest, he asked Shahzada Khfinura the Mirza’s 
daughter in marriage, and she was betrothed to him. 
Mirza Askeri, still his prisoner, he sent to be guarded 
in Badakhshan, whence he had permission, which was 
equivalent to a command, to proceed to Mekka. That 
prince survived nearly seven years, and died at last 
between Damascus and the holy city.* 

No reverses could damp the ai’dour with which 
Kamran strove to regain his throne. He again began 
to collect a new body of adventurers around him. 
They consisted chiefly of the Khalil and Mehmend 
Afghans, joined by numbers of soldiers of fortune of 
every description, who flocked to his standard in hopes of 
plunder or of place, should he regain the crown. With 
these he soon infested the whole eastern borders of 
Kabul, and, occasionally, pushed his plundering excur- 
sions into the heart of the more level country, retiring 
with his marauders, when pursued, into the narrow 
glens and mountain recesses which encompass the 
greater part of Kabul. Humayun saw the necessity of 
putting a speedy and final stop to these incursions, and 
was sensible that the only effectual mode of doinw so 

» O 

was to follow his enemy into the country that afforded 
him refuge, wherever that might be. He sent, there- 
fore, to invite Ihiji Muhammed to join him in this ex- 
pedition with the troops of Ghazni. But, hearing in 
the meanwhile that K^nran had laid siege to a fort 
near the Chfirbagh, not far from Jui-Shsihi (now Jeldld- 
bdd), he set out in that direction with the few troops 
he had with him, without waiting for the reinforcement 
from Ghazni, Kdmrdn, hearing of his rapid approach, 
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raised the siege, and retreated downwards to PesMWer ; 
whence, making a circuit by Bangash and Gardiz, he 
proceeded towards K^bul, giving out that it was 
for the purpose of fonning a junction with H^iji 
Muhammed. Abulfazl affirms that that Amir was now 
entirely in Kdrardn’s interest, and had invited him to 
unite their forces for an attack upon the capital. * How- 
ever that may be, at that very time Biram Khan 
arrived at Ghazni, on his way from KandahAr to Kabul. 
He was an old friend of the governor’s, who received 
him with much honour, and invited him to a grand 
entertainment within the fort, intending, says Abulfazl, 
to have seized him. Biram Khan, who got some inti- 
mation of evil designs, feigning an excuse, waived the 
invitation, and encamped by a stream near the town ; 
where he was visited by Hdji Muhammed, whom by 
his superior art and address, he prevailed upon to ac* 
company him to Kabul. Humayun, meanwhile, no 
sooner heard of Kamran’s movements, than he hurried 
back to defend his capital. The Mirza, after he had 
arrived within one march of Kdbul, hearing that Biram 
Khan and Haji Muhammed were not far off on their 
march to join the Emperor, seeing all chance of success 
gone, turned back, to wander some time longer in the 
straths and hills of Lamghan.* 


• Akbernama, f. 84-. ; Nizam-ed- 
din Ahmed) Tab. Akb. f. 16*5. and 

Tar. Niz f. 203.) makes Humayun 
write to Kandahar to request Birain 
Khan to visit Haji Muhammed and 
seize him. He also affirms that Haji 
wrote to Kamran inviting him to 
come to Ghazni, when he was ready 
to acknowledge him as king. From 
whatever cause, it is clear that the 
ruin of Haji Muhammed was re- 
solved upon. Perhaps his conduct 
in the matter of the test-oath was 
not forgotten. Abulfazl is so much 
a partizan of the Emperor and of 
Biram Khan, that we can hardly 


expect from him an impartial ac- 
count of transactions in which that 
great man was concerned. Haji Mu** 
hammed probably stood a little in 
Bi ram’s way. He had been Prime 
Minister, and seems to have been 
laid aside, first for Keracba, and 
now for Biram Khan. Wliether the 
disaffection laid to his charge was 
real, or only a pretext for aupersed* 
ing him, it is hard to determine. If 
real, it seems strange that he should 
twice have been induced to go to 
Kabul. He evidently at this time 
did not consider bis life to be safe. 
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After Biram Khan and Hdji Muhammed had reached chap. ni. 
Kabul, the latter, when one day entering the city, was 
stopped at the gate and turned back, with rather a 
pointed message from the governor. This, added to 
the manifest jealousy Avhich the Emperor had shown, 
naturally roused his suspicion that something was in 
agitation against him. He, therefore, resolved to 
escape before the Emperor arrived ; and, to prevent 
being detained, instead of proceeding straight to 
Ghazni, he set out for Kfirdbagh on the north, under 
pretence of a hunting party ; passed the defile of Mindr, 
and made his way through the hills to Bdba Kochkdr, 
whence he hastened, by the Dainankoh of Behzadi and 
Alinder, towards Ghazni. 

AVhen Humayun soon after reached Siah-sang near Measures to 
Kabul, on his Avay back to oppose Kamran, he was met 
by Biram Khan. Finding that Kami'an had retreated, 
and resolved to follow him wherever he was to be 
found, that an end might be put to those eternal 
alarms of which lie Avas the cause, — he issued orders 
that not a man should leave the camp, or enter Kabul. 

As he AA'as not at his ease in regard to Haji Muhammed, 
he despatched Bii*am Khan to preA'ail upon him once 
more to return to the camp, if possible amicably, but 
at all cA'ents to bring him. The Khun, by his prudent 
and conciliating management, and by engaging for cer- 
tain conditions Avhich he confirmed by oath, succeeded 
in mollifying and reassuring the Ilaji, and finally con- 
ducted him to the presence Avhen all the forms of a 
reconciliation took place. 

A few days after this event, the Emperor marched 
back to the Lainghdndt in pursuit of Kamran. By the 
time he reached Jui-Shdhi, the Mirza fled through the 
passes of Kuner Nurgil higher up the Kama River, Avhile 
his folloAvers dispersed. Biram Khan, ijoav honoured 
Avith the title of Khan-Khdndn, was sent with a body of 
troops to pursue him, Avhich he did with so much vigour 
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that the Mfrza, not finding himself safe in the territory 
of Kuner Nurgil, went off towards the Indus. Biram 
Khan rejoined the Emperor at Daka, between Jdi-Shdhi 
and the Khaiber Pass. 

It was at this time that the Emperor caused H4ji 
Muhammed Khan and his brother Shah Muhampied to 
be seized. They were charged with turbulent and 
rebellious designs, and after the forms of a regular in- 
vestigation, were found guilty, stript of all their honours 
and possessions, and when they had been kept a short 
time in prison, were put to death. Indeed, in the con- 
dition in which the countries under Humayun then 
were, it was not safe for the ])rince, after quarrelling 
with any subject, to Ifeave him powerful. It would 
have been only afibrding him the means of aiding a 
rival with greater effect. Ilunnlyun, influenced probably 
by the stern, but successful, policy of Biram Khan, 
seems, at length, to have resolved to quell rebellion, and 
to punish disaffection with unsparing severity, in every 
one, from the prince to the peasant. Ghazni and the 
other jdgi'rs of the two brothers, were divided among 
the Emperor’s adherents.* 

The Avinter IJurndyun spent in hunting and festivity, 
and in settling the neighbouring country. Early in the 
spring he had the sati.sfaction of receiving deputations 
from different tribes of Afghans, with acknowledge- 
ments of submission and tributary offerings. The 
flight of Kdtnran allowed things to assume a better form 
than they had done for a long period. Birain Khan 
returned to Kandahdr. The countries of Ghazni,,Gurdiz, 
Bangash and Lohger were entrusted to Ilindal ; Kunduz, 
which the MiTza had held, was given to Mir Birkeh; 
Jiii-Shdhi to Khizer Khwdja Khan. When these ar- 
rangements were made, Hindal, leaving Kunduz, re- 
paired to Ghazni. But before Mir Birkeh arrived at 

* Akberofima, f.84.; Tab. Akb. f. l65.; Tar. Ni*. f. 202, 20«.; 
Jottber, c. 26. 
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Kunduz to supply his place, Mirza Ibrdhim contrived 
to get possession of it, and it was allowed, if not by 
secret treaty, at least by connivance, to remain in his 
hands. 


CHAr. HI. 
Sect. IV. 


It was about this time that Shah Abul-Maali entered 
Humdyun’s service. He was a Pirzada, or son of a Pi'r 
or saintly personage, and claimed to be descended of the 
Syeds of Turrnez who were connected with tiie im- 
perial family. He was a man of decision and talent, 
by which, and by the unbounded influence he gained 
over the Emperor’s mind, in spite of his presumptuous 
and ovei'bearing temper, he rose to high rank and 
estimation. 

But KdmrAn, meanwhile, had not been idle. In the HmiiKyun 
course of his wanderings, he liad contrived to collect 
about him a new and considerable body of adventurers, 
with whom he advanced, and once more entered Jiii- 
Shdhi, the middle point between the upper and lower 
country. The Emperor immediately summoned Hindal 
and the Jdgirddrs nearest to the caj)ita], to join his 
array. They obeyed, and he marched against Kamrdn, 
who, Avithout meeting him, retreated into his usual 
mountain recesses. When the camp reached Surkhab, 
however, Kdmrdn, descending from the hills, made a 
fierce attack by night on the advance, Avhich lay at the 
Siiih-db betAveen that toAvn and Gandeniak. The troops, 
though surprised, defended themselves bra\'ely, and 
maintained their ground; but lost many men, and a 
great part of their baggage. 

Humdyun proceeded on his march, through a broken 
mountainous country, so close on the hills, and so beset 
Avith steep lowering dills, raviiies, valleys and hill 
passes, that he Avas in constant danger of being sur- 
prised, or of having the different divisions of his army 
separated from each other, and cut off b}'^ the sudden 
attacks of an unseen foe. Passing Jui-Shdhi, he ad- 
vanced as far as Jirbdr, a township in the territory of 

VOL. II. , i> i> 
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I'eath of 
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Nanginhdr, beyond Behsiid, guarding his camp and 
march ■with watchful care. On his arrival, he ordered 
the camp to be surrounded with trenches to prevent 
surprise, and erected a temporary fort on a rising ground. 
Two Afghdns brought a report that the Mirza intended, 
that same night, to attack the camp with a body of 
Khalil and Mehmend Afghans. It was the eve of the 
20tli of November. The guards were ordered to watch 
in the trenches, and to be on the alert. About the end 
of the first watcli of the night, an attack was made 
accordingly. The Emperor was on the rising ground ; 
Hindal in the camp below. The onset was furious, and 
the contest continued hot for some time, each officer 
defending his own 2 )ortion of the works, some part of 
which, however, the eneiny succeeded in scaling, and 
entered the enclosure. Some men of note were slain ; 
all was confusion and uncertainty, friend and foe being 
mixed together and covered by the darkness of the 
night ; wlnm the rising of the moon showed the real 
state of things, and the imp»*rialists recovered their 
superiority. The assailants took to flight, but Mirza 
llindal had fallen in tiie fray. “ When the affair was 
over,” says Jouher, “ and his Majesty inquired for his 
brother llindal, no one had the courage to tell him. 
lie then called out aloud from the height; but, although 
surrounded by at least three hundred persons, none 
answered, lie ordered Abdal Wahab to go and bring 
news of the prince, lie went, but, in returning, was 
shot by one of our own matchlock-men, who mistook 
him for an Afgluin, and thus was he added to the 
number of martyrs. Mir Abdal-llai was next sent, and 
brought back the inelanclioly intelligence, which he com- 
municated by repeating two verses of a |>oct. The 
Emperor instantly retreated to his pavilion, where he 
was overwhelmed with grief, till his Amirs came and 
consoled him, saying that his brother was blest, in 
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having thus fallen a martyr in the service of his chap. iu. 
Majesty.”* 

It appears that Mirza Hindal, on hearing of the in- 
tended night-attack, had carefully visited all his 
trenches, after which he had thrown himself down in 
his tent to take some rest, when he was roused by the 
uproar and alarm occasioned by the onset of the 
Afghans. They had attacked the works on every side 
on foot, with shouts and war-cries; and a body had 
succeded in getting over the JMirza’s trenches. The 
night was dark. The ]\Hrza started up, and hastened 
to meet and repel the assailants, having only his bow 
and arrow in his hand, liis men had hurried away in 
confusion, to protect their horses from being plundered, 
so that none of his immediate servants were with him. 

He soon met an Afghiin face to face, and so near that 
it was necessary to close with him. By main strength 
he had gained the upper hand, when his antagonist’s 
brother, Tirenda, a Mehmend Afghan, came to his as- 
sistance, and slew the Hi'rza without knowing him. 

When the battle was over, the Afghan brought the 
Mi'rza’s ornamented (piiver and arrows, unconscious to 
whom they belonged, and presented them to Kamnin, 
as the spoils of a man of rank. Kamnin no sooner saw 
the quiver than he recognised it as his brother’s, and, 
dashed his turbari on the ground in an agony of grief. 

The M irza’s body was lel't for some time unnoticed, 
where it fell. After the first confusion, when the 
troops began to collect, and were returning to assail the 
Afghans, Khwiija Ibnihim, one of his servants, as the 
troops Avhich lie had joined Avere passing near the 
Mirza’s tent, saw, in the darkness of the night, a man 

* Joulier, c. ; Bayezul, who not heard/’ said he, of the mar- 
was in Monaim Khan’s service, re- tyrdom of Mirza Hindal ? Monaiin 
latea that the Khan, during the replied, “ You lament your own 
alarm, rode up to the rising ground, gain. Yon have one enemy leas.’* 
and found the Emperor in tears. His Majesty checked his lamenta* 

Having asked the cause, Have you tion. Bayezid, f. 59* 
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BOOK V. in black armour lying on the ground. He did not at 
A n 1551. stop, but pushed on towards the Afghdns, till 

he recollected that Hindal had that evening put on a 
black cuirass. Turning back, he examined the body, 
and found that it was the Mirza’s. His right hand had 
been cut off, and some lingers of his left, apparently in 
an attempt to defend his head ; and a cross blow, that 
had fallen on his mouth, had nearly separated the head 
from the one ear to the other. With great presence of 
mind, he lifted up the body, and carried it into the 
Alirza’s pavilion, where he laid it down and covered it 
with a cloak, ordering the porters to adtnit no one, as « 
the Mirza was fatigued with his exertions, and had 
received a trilling wound ; and desired that no noise or 
bustle should be allowed, tliat could disturb him. When 
the enemy was tiiially repulsed, the Khwaja mounted a 
ri.sing ground, and in the Mirza’s name returned thanks 
to the troops for their exertions which had secured the 
victory. His conduct was warudy applauded by the 
Emperor. Ilindal’s remains Avere conveyed first to 
Jui-Shahi, and, after a time, to Kabul, where they were 
interred at the feet of his father Ikiber. lie was thirty- 
two years of age at the time of his death. Ghazni, the 
jagir of Hindal, was given to Akber, to whom Averc 
also transferred the ilirza’s adherents, and the daughter 
of the deceased prince Avas betrothed to him.* 


* Akhcrnama, f. 85 ; Jouber, 
c. 26 . ; Ba\ezHl, ff. 59, b’O. ; Tab. 
Akb. f. lf)5. ; KboI-ul-Tow. f. 
Jouber mentions an incitlent C(»n- 
nected with the death of Hindal, 
which is highly illustrative of that 
tenderness to animal life, that is 
7ommon with pious Musubnans. 

Two days before the night attack, 
when the Emperor and his brotlier 
were returning from chasing a 
strong position for a fortified camp, 
they met three dei^r ; ** one, Hindal 
]mr«ued ; another Shah Abu-Maali ; 
the third escaped. When Hindal 


was over against the deer, he shot 
it with an arrow in such a way that 
it never moved, V)ut raising its face 
thrice towaids heaven, yieldtHl up 
its life to (iod. All who were pre- 
sent were filled with wonder, (it 
seeming) as if the deer had lifted 
up its complaint t<; the Almighty 
Creator.” Jouber, c. 26. Two days 
after, the iMirza was slain by th^ 
Afghans,, ** having no other arms 
to oppose to the enemy but his bow 
and arrow.” He was born in ti. 
925 , and slain 958, being about 3S 
lunar years of age. 
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The day after this attack, Humdyun fell back to 
Behshd, where he constructed a fort, and remained all 
the winter, watching the proceedings of Kamrdn, who 
wandered from one tribe of Afghdns to another, at- 
tempting to rouse them to espouse his cause. In this 
position, surrounded by mountains on every side, he 
was beset by the Afghans, who prowled round his camp, 
which they dared not attack, and harassed his troops, 
plundering and putting to death such of his men as fell 
into their hands. They often came up close to the 
works, and upbraided their enemy with cowardice, for 
not daring to come out, and fight on even ground. 
These insults Ilumdyiin appears to have borne with a 
patience not usual to him : but Ids Amirs and officers, 
at length, began to murmur aloud. It is not impro- 
bable that he was unwilling to risk a winter retreat 
through the passes between Behsiid and Kabul, and 
perhaps he had suffered more in the late attack than 
his historians admit. When the spring returned, and 
it was possible once more to act in the wild country of 
the Afghans, he thought it best to anticipate any attack 
they might meditate ; and learning that Kamran lay, 
at no great distance, with a body of troops that he had 
collected, he resolved, by a bold attack, to beat up his 
quarters, and, if possible, to secure his person. With 
this intent, he set out from Behsiid, and marched 
the whole night, in the supposed direction of the 
Mi'rza’s camp. The road was long, and the weather 
was still piercingly cold. Kamriin had been entertained 
by all the neighbouring tribes in succession, staying 
seven or eight days with each. This rambling mode 
of life rendered it uncertain among whom he might be 
found. At the end of the night, llumayun halted to 
rest his troops, and mounted again at peep of dawn. 
At that early hoia*, he was fortunate enough to fall in 
with two of Kdmrdn’s followers, charged with a mission 
to Malek Muhammed of Mandrdwer. From them he 
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BOOK V. was directed to the encampment of the tribe with which 
A.D. 1552 , the Mi'rza was to be found, and, hastening on, reached 
it as the sun rose. They rushed in ere the Afghans, 
who amounted to 14,000 fighting men, could recover 
from their surprise, and put to death all the men whom 
they met, making 'ners of the women and children, 
whom they afterwai sold as slaves.* Kdini’dn made 
a narrow escape, the assailants entering his tent at one 
side, while he esoaped-^ by the other; but ilaksud, his 
favourite, who slept in it was taken prisoner. The 
surprise was complete ; the resistance feeble ; the booty, 
especially in sheep and cattle, very large. This disaster 
■was decisive of the Mirza’s fate among the Afghdns, 
w'ho Avere seized Avith general dismay, and did not 
aftenvards dare to protect him. lie, therefore, fled; 
but meeting Avith no succour from the Afghan tribes, 
crossed the Indus, and, compelled by the extremity to 
i> flies to which he Avas reduced, sought refuge Avith Selim Shah, 
sciimshah. Afghfiu King of Delhi, Ilinnayun, no longer ap- 
prehensive of any attack from the Afghans, left his 
fortified camp of llehsiid, and returned in triumph to 
Kabul, t 

End of ToAvards the end of the ye.'ir, the Emperor moved 

anuo^f''*'’ doAvn into Dangash to chastise the Afghans in that 

A. II. i5.i2. quarter, Avho had sheltered and assisted Kilmnin. As 
UyswL't" Dangasli lies on a far lower level than Kabul, and the 
Banjaih. wiiitei’ is Consequently much less .severe, he Avas able to 
carry on hostile ojterations in that country, Avhile the 
grounds above AA'ere covered Avith snoAv. While he 
himself rnoA'cd down from the capital, he ordered a 
second division from Ghazni, under Akber, to co-operate 
Avith him by marching on Ihiiigash by the route of 
Gurdiz. The invaders spread, plundering and laying 
AA'aste the country on every side, seizing the effects, and 
driving off the sheep and cattle of tlie different tribes, 

• .Touher maket tlic pri*onerK, t Akberufintitt, ff 8t — 8?. Jon- 
male Mid female, amount to 13,000. her, c, 27. 
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into whose territory they came, and especially of the chap. hi. 
Abdal-Rahmdni and Bermzidi Afghdns. Monaim Khan, 
with a third division of the Emperor’s troops, advancing 
from his jagir .of Nanginhar by way of Tira, attacked 
the habitations of Fateh Shah, an Afghdn chief, who 
was accused of belonging to the hated sect of Chirdgh- 
kiish, and destroyed or plundered his whole property, 
he himself narrowly escaping, but severely wounded *. 

To complete the satisfaction which Iluinayun enjoyed 
from these successful operations, which wasted the ter- render 
ritory of his enemy in every direction, he was met by 
ambassadors from Sultan Adam Gaker, the head of the 
G<aker race, who brought the important intelligence 
that Kdmran liad wandered into his territorie.s, and that, 
if the Emperor w'ould visit him, he was ready to ac- 
knowledge his Majesty, and to deliver his brother into 
his hands. Along with the ambassadors came Jogi * 

Khan, a servant of Kiimran’s, bearing a letter from tliat 
prince, in whicli he made every ])rotestation of attach- 
ment, with ex[)ressions of regret for tlie past, and pro- 
mises of submission for the future. Tliis was an oppor- 
tunity not to be neglected, llumayun was convinced, 
from long and painful experience, that lie never could 
be personall}" .safe, or secure of executing any of his 
plans, while Kiimrun was at large. AVithout delay, 
therefore, he bent Ids march towards the Indus, which 
he crossed near Dinkdt, on his way to the country of 
the Gakers. 

We have seen that Kiimnin, after his camp had been K.imnin 
surprised in the night-attack, and his allies routed and 
dis[)ersed, finding that no more assistance could be sciimshab. 
gained from the Afghans, Avho were confounded by the 

* Jouher tella us (c, 27.) tbat be sent a party to punish him, who 
Humayun, while in Bangash, lieartl made his wives anti chihlren pri- 
one Pekh Mazhahi had made a place souers. He may prolmbly be the per- 
for himself in the Bangash territory, son mentioned in the text, Mazhahi 
and was misleading men : on which merely signifying “ sectary/* 
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blow inflicted on some of their tribes, hastened towards 
the POTjab, resolved, as a last resource, to court succour 
from Selim Shah, the Afghan sovereign of Delhi, and 
the hereditaiy enemy of his family and race. That 
prince was then at Bin, a to^vnship of the Penjdb, and 
engaged in operations against the chief of Jdmu when 
Kdnirdn’s envoy arrived. Instantly perceiving the ad- 
vantage to be derived from this incident, he joyfully in- 
vited him to his court, and, as he approached, sent an 
honoi’ary procession to receive him. Kdmrdn saw with 
disappointment, however, that it was composed of per- 
sons of inferior rank, and, that on entering the camp, he 
was not met by the King. The unhappy prince soon 
discovered that he Avas no longer a sovereign, and en- 
dured all the painful feelings of degraded majesty, 
heightened by a sense of his own imprudence, in having 
thrown himself into the hands of a bitter enemy. When 
introduced to the presence, he found Selim seated in 
state, Avith much pomp, on his throne. Having, either 
intentionally or by accident, made some delay in ap- 
proaching the king, he A\'as thrice loudly reminded by 
the master of ceremonies *, before the Avhole Court, that 
he Avas in the presence of the Lord of the World. As 
he approached the throne AA'ithout making his obeisance, 
the officer Avho introduced him, seized him rudely by 
the neck, and made him bend to perform the kornish, 
proclaiming at the same time that the son of the Mak- 
adam, or head-man, of Kabul, had come to make a 
petition to his Majesty. To add to his vexation, Selim 
for some time affected not to notice him, and Avhen he 
did, looking haughtily his Avay, only half rose from his 
seat, gave him a passing Avelcome, directed that his tent 
should be placed among those of the Mir-zddas, and 
gave orders to present him Avith a caparisoned horse, a 
dress of honour, a female slave and an eunuch. The 


* MIrTuzuk. 
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late powerful sovereign of Kdbul, Kandahdr, Badakh- 

shdn and the Penj4b, felt indignant and humbled, at ' 

receiving such treatment from an upstart Afghdn. He 
was permitted to go at large, but was watched as a 
prisoner. Selim, who had some tincture of learning, 
and picjued himself on his skill in composing extempore 
verses, often sent for the Mirza, who Avas an elegant 
poet and an accomplished scholar, and contended Avith 
him chiefly in metrical composition, an intercourse which 
invariably terminated in disgust. Kamrdn was not 
long of discovering that the promises made to him Avere 
never meant to be kept, and that he had humbled 
himself to become the mere dependant of an Afghdn, 

Avhom he hated, and Avho Avas his mortal foe. Worn 
out Avith petty annoyances also, he became tired of life, 
and resolved to attempt, at Avliatsoever risk, to efiect his 
escape. 

When Selim had concluded his business in the Penjdb, hu escape, 
he set out to return to Hindustan, carrying along Avith 
him the Mirza, Avhom he continued to flatter with hopes 
of assistance, Avhich he never meant to render. His 
intention Avas to have sent him as a prisoner to some 
hill-fort, to be reserved as a check upon Humdyun. 

As the camp approached the Satie], Kdmrdn saAv that 
no time Avas. to be lost, and privately despatched Jogi 
Khan, a trusty servant, to Raja Kambhu, a hill chieftain, 
whose country Avas only tAvelvc kos from ^MdchiAvdrd, 
the grand pass o\'er the river, to ascertain if that chief 
Avould afford him protection. The Raja promised to 
receive him : and as soon as the camp had crossed the 
river at MdchiAvdrd, the Mirza effected his escape. 

Having dressed one of his servants in his OAvn sleeping 
robe, and, in oi*der the more effectually to lull the 
vigilance of the guards and spies by whom he was 
surrounded, made Baba Said a nobleman of his house- 
hold sit up reading aloud by his bedside, as if he had 
lain down to go to rest, he proceeded to disguise him- 
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BOOK T. self in female attire, and throwing over him the robe or 
„ jjgg veil used by Musulinan women, which covers the whole 
body and conceals the shape, having only a small 
aperture left for the eyes, he walked out of the female 
tents unsuspected, and having at a convenient place 
mounted a fleet horse, found his way to the concerted 
place of refuge among the hills.* * * 
nusubse- The Raja received him as he had promised, and en- 
tertained him hospitably for some time ; till, learning 
that a force was on its march to demand that the Mirza 
should be given up, unable to resist the power of Delhi, 
he sent off the prince to another hill-chief, the Raja of 
Kaliirf, who possessed the strongest place in that 
quarter, but who soon after, from a similar apprehen- 
sion of incurring the resentment of Selim, sent him on 
to Jamu. The Haja of that territory, however, afraid 
of once more drawing on himself tlie hostility of the 
Afghan, from which he had before suffered, would not 
grant permission to the Mirza to enter his dominions. 
Kdmran, finding himself thus situated, set out for Man- 
k6t|, where he very narrowly escaped being made a 
prisoner. He was compelled once more, therefore, to 
disguise himself as a female, and set out on horseback 
with an Afghdn horse-dealer, who was Returning to 
Kdbul. In passing through tlie (iakcr country, he dis- 
covered himself to the Sultan, and claimed his assistance 
nd deu-n- to regain his throne. That chief, who had been an ally 
i^cra**** Bdber’s, detained the Mirza as a prisoner at large, 
at the same time giving information to Hurndyun, as 
has been mentioned, that the Mirza was in his power. 
Kdmrdn, finding himself iu this desperate situation, 

* The Kholaset-uI-Towarikh him go thence to Nagerktk and 
says, at Ilajeghat 20 koa from Sir- thence to Jamu. Feriahtii, voL ii. p. 
kend, f. 28.^. wys that he took refuge with 

t The present capital of Kalur the lUja of Nagerkdt. 
is BeMspur on the Satlej. Forster’s J M^nkeSt lies in the hills be- 

Travels, vol. i. p. 240. 8vo. ed. The tween the Uavi and Chen^h. 

Kholdset calls it Kehlui, and makes 
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sent Jogi Khan along -with the Sultan’s envoys, with 
conciliatory letters to his brother, to attempt to soothe 
him. 

We have seen that JIumdyun received these letters 
while on his expedition into Bangash, and that he im- 
mediately resolved to march into the country of the 
Gakers, and to spare no exertion to get into his hands 
an enemy, who for many years, had thwarted all his 
plans, and made a battle-field of his dominions. Having 
also some views on Kaslimir, he sent back from his 
camp Khwfija Jilal-ed-din Mahini'id, to take charge of 
Kdbul during his absence, and carrying Akber with 
himself*, to initiate him into business and the art of 
war, crossed the Indus near Dinkdt, and soon entered 
the territories of Sultan Adam, who, on his approach, 
began to entertain some fear of the guest whom he had 
invited, as well as some apprehensions for liis own 
safety and independence. The Emperor sent on Monaim 
Khan to quiet his fears, as well as those of the Mfrza; 
and, after some delay and evasion, the Sultan at length 
came, and waited upon the Emperor in the territory of 
Pirhdla, where the Mirza soon after found himself, most 
unwillingly, constrained to submit to his brother, and 
to join him in his camp. 

After some days si)ent in entertainments and festivity, 
Sultan Adam *, having received a dress of honour, a 


* Abulfazl makes Humayun carry 
Akber with himself. Akbermima, 
f. 89* Other authorities make him 
accompany the Khwajaback to Ka- 
bul. 

f Abulfazl (Akbernama f. 88.), 
gives a short account of the sncces- 
aion to the chiefship of tlie Gakers. 
He observes that the (lakers consist 
of many tribes who inhabit between 
the Sind and Behat (or Jelem). 
Their country once belonged to the 
Kashmiris. In the reign of Sultan 
Zein-ed-din Kashmiri, Malek Kad, 


an Amir of Ghazni, W’ho was con- 
nected with the ruler (Hakim) of 
Kctbul, invaded the country, and 
wrested it from the Kashmiris. Ma- 
lek Kad was succeeded by his son 
Malek Kilan, whose son Malek Pir 
l)ecame chief of the tribe (ulus). 
After him Tatar was the director 
(Nazim) of tlie family (kabileh). 
This chieftain w'as always in a state 
of hostility with Shir Shah, the Af- 
ghan king of Delhi, and with his 
son Selim Shah, considering him- 
self to be connected with the im- 
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Is deprived 
of his eye- 
sight. 


standard, and kettle-drum and some rich presents, the 
reward of his important, but dishonourable, service, 
took his leave. Consultations were now held as to the 
disposal of the Mirza. The Emperor’s councillors were 
unanimously of opinion, that there could be no hope of 
tranquillity for his dominions while the Mirza was in 
life ; and that his death was due no less to the Emperor 
himself, than to the quiet and peace of his subjects. 
Humdyun, both from his own natural disposition and 
the impressive parting advice of his father, was very 
averse to proceed to extremities. Upon tliis his Amirs, 
the Muftis, Doctors of the Law and other men of note 
who accompanied the army, presented a petition, ad- 
vice and remonstrance under their seals, praying that 
capital punishment might be inflicted on Kiimriln, as an 
act required b}' justice, and indispensable to the ])ublic 
peace. This paper Humayun sent to Kiimnin, who 
was much agitated on reading it. He sent a message 
in return to say, that those whose seals were affixed 
to this paper asking for his death, were the very {>er- 
sons, W'ho had urged him on to the extremities, that 
had brought him to his present misery. 

Though strongly urge<l on every side, Ilumayun ob- 
stinately persisted in refusing to imbrue his hands in 
his brother’s blood ; but he resolved, by depriving him 
of his eyesight, to render him unfit for public life. For 
this purpose, he ordered the Mirza’s servants to be re- 
moved from about his person, and supplied their place 
by some of his own. He instructed his ewer-bearer, 
Jouher, from whom wc have the detailed particulars of 
this event, to watch the interior of the tent, and on no 

perUI family. For when Baber in- tril>e came to Sultan Adam, who at 
vaded Hindustan, Tatar entered his this time continued to hold it; 
service and served him faithfully, though the two sons of Sarang, Ke« 
Hefell in the warwith lUnaSangtt, iiial Khan and Said Khan Galcer^ 
leaving two sons. Saltan Sarang and laid claim to the dignity, and were 
Sultan Adam. On the death of their uucle*s enemies. 

Sarang, the chieftainship of the 
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account to yield to sleep for a moment. Jouher went 
on duty about afternoon prayers, when the unhappy 
prince asked' for a prayer carpet, and on receiving it, 
prostrated himself in prayer. His evening prayers he 
also said within the tent. Entering into conversation 
with the ewer bearey, he made him champoo him, 
asking’ him several questions, such as, his name, how 
long he had served the Emperor, and if he had ever 
been in Mirza Askeri’s service. It was then Ramzdn, 
and he told his attendant that he had fasted six days *, 
asking him if he would be his substitute, to fast in his 
stead. What followed may be best given in Jouher’s 
owm w'ords. “ I replied, ‘ I will fast for you ; but the 
Jli'rza himself will yet be able to keep his fast. Be bold, 
and let not melancholy take possession of your heart.’ 
He then inquired, ‘ Do you know -what is to be done 
with me.’ 1 replied, ‘ Kings know the revenues of kings; 
but this is clear to me, that no man breaks his own 
arm ; and, moreover, his Majesty the Emperor Muham- 
med Humdyun is most merciful and beneticcnt.’ In this 
manner the night passed uAvay.” 

Next morning, the army marched and the Emperor 
gave orders that the Mirza’s eyes should be lanced. 
He then set out. The orders, when communicated to 
the servants who had been sent to attend the Mirza, 
produced disputes avIio was to do the deed, each shift- 
ing it from himself. Sultan Ali Bakhshi, the pay- 
master, who brought the instructions, directed Ali Dost, 
a chamberlain, one of the persons to whom the charge 
of tlie ili'rza’s person had been committed, to proceed 
to execute the duty enjoined. This he absolutely re- 
fused to do, Avithout the Emperor’s direct commands. 
“ You,” said he, “ addressing the paymaster,” will not 
pay out a single Shahrukhi Avithout his Majesty’s direc- 
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• This would mark the time as and the five preceding days (l6th 
l)eing the (Jth day of Ramzdn, sup- August a. d. 1553.) 
posing that Kamrdn had fasted that 
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BOOK V. tioBS. How can I do such a deed as this without his 
ji . n, 1568. Majesty’s personal orders ? Should he to-morrow ask 
me, ‘What made you do this deed, and disable my 
brother ?’ Ain I to answer, ‘ 1 did it because Sultan All 
Dost bid me ? ’ No, I cannot do it.” Thus they disputed 
together. At length, the humble Jouher said, “ I will 
go and inform his Majest}'.” Ali Dost, Sultan Bariki, 
Gholdm Ali Sheshangusht *, the Darogha of the Ferdsh- 
khilna, and I, the humble Jouher, galloped after his 
Majesty, and addressed him. Ali Dost, among the rest, 
spoke to him in the Tiirki language, saying, “ Nobody 
will do this deed.” The Emperor, in the same language, 
called him names, and said, Thou, what has come 
over thee ? Do thou go and do it.” Wliat followed, as 
perhaps the most faithful account of such a scene that 
is on record, may best be described in the words of 
an eye-witness and agent, f 

“ Having received this order, we returned to Kdmrdn, 
and Gholam Ali said to the ^Vlirza, ‘O Mirza! ivould 
that Almighty God tore my tongue from the roots, 
rather than that the Avords I speak slumld come from 
my mouth. But for the commands of princes there is no 
remedy. Our orders are to lance } our eyes.’ ‘ Kill me 
at once,’ said the Mirza. Gholam Ali replied, ‘ None 
dare so far overpass his orders as to kill you.’ lie then 
proceeded to e.xecute the Avork. Having foldeda handker- 
chief Avhich he had in his hand into a ball, to serv'e for 
a gag, the I'eriish J thrust it into the Mirza’s mouth as 
he struggled, 'i’hey tlien held his hands, dragged him 
out of the pavilion, laid him on the ground, and struck 
the lancet into his eyes, such Avas the Avill of God ! fifty 
times more or less. Like a brave man he did not utter 
a single groan. But Avhen a man sat down on his 
knees, he said to him, ‘ Why do you sit on my knees ? 

• The fiixfingered. up and lays down the carpets, assists 

t Jouher, c. 27. in pitching tlic tents, &c. 

t An inferior servant who takes 
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Will you not leave off till you have had your will of chap, im, 
me ?’ Except this expression, he breathed not a com- 
plaint, but maintained a perfect manly firmness, till 
they poured some lemon juice and salt into his eyes. 

Being then tortured beyond endurance, calling on the 
name of God, he exclaimed aloud, ‘ 0 Lord ! for the 
offence^ which I have committed in this world, surely I 
have suffered retribution. 1 may now entertain hopes 
of my future salvation.” 

“ The Mirza after this was placed on horseback, and 
we rode on after the army, till we came to a grove 
planted by Sultan Firuz Shah, where, the weather being 
hot, we alighted. After resting, he was again mounted 
on horseback and brought on to the camp, where he 
alighted at the tent of IMir Kasim Kohbur, which Avas 
already pitched. 

“ As I saw the Jlirza restless and sufiFering much, I 
could not stay beside him, but returned to my own quar- 
ters, where 1 was sitting with my head bent down in 
sadness, when his Majesty’s eye fell upon me. He sent 
Jiin Muiiammed, his libi’arian, to ask what had been 
done in the affair on which I had been sent, and how 
I had succeeded. 1 answered, ‘ Everything has been 
completed as ordered.’ His Majesty then said, “ You 
need not return thither. Get ready Avater for my 
bath.” * 

Thus Avas a termination put to the public life of this Remaining 
unhappy prince, Avho had contributed so much, by liis 
unquiet ambition, to injure the interests of his family, 
and to restore the Afghan ascendency in India. The 
remaining incidents of his life are but fcAv. Soon after 
reaching the camp, he sent a message to Monaim Beg 
to request that Beg ^Iiiliik, his favourite, might be sent 
to Avait upon him as usual. The Emperor at once com- 
plied Avith his desire. On the Beg’s arrival, the Mirza, 


* Jouher, c. 27* 
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BOOST, in the fulness of his heart, seizing his hands, pressed 
1563. them to his eyes with many tears, and exclaimed, 

Though a veil is drawn over the eye of my body ; 

I see thee still with that inward eye, that so oft has pictured thy 
countenance.” 

He continued to accompany the camp, until it arrived 
on the banks of the Indus, on its return to Kabul. 
Here he sent for Mgnaini Beg. “ You know,” said the 
Mirza, “ in what splendor I have lived in Kdbul. How 
then can I endure to be carried* to it, such a spectacle 
as I now am.” He asked leave to go to Jlekka, without 
passing through his old dominions ; adding that, if re- 
fused, he would kill himself b}" the way, when his blood 
would rest on liis brother’s head. The Emperor, for a 
whole day, refused to grant this request. How could 
he set him at large, he said, after Inwing reduced him 
to blindness. At length, however, ^lonaiin and some 
others of his Amirs prevailed on tlie liimperor to let him 
set out, and also to have a meeting with him ; to which 
he agreed on one condition, — that the Mirza should place 
a check upon his feelings, and not allow himself to break 
out into complaint or lamentation. At midnight, the 
Emperor, lighted by a lantern, and attended by live or 
Uumiyuo. six men of distinction, repaired to his tent. Monaim 
sent in a person to apprise the Mirza that his Majesty 
was come. Yiisef, the Mirza’s Korchi (armour-bearer), 
taking his blind master by the arm, led him out as far 
as the tent-ropes. When Humayun’s eyes fell on the 
handkerchief that the Mirza had tied over his eye.s, he 
burst into an involuntarj’ flood of teans, while Kamrdu, 
observant of his promise, maintained a silent com- 
posure. The Emperor entered the tent, and having 
thrown off his shoes, sat down close by the entrance, 
and matle a sign to Yiisef, who led in the Mirza, and, 
in consequence, took him to the higher place, oppo- 
site to the Emperor. When those who attended his 
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Majesty had followed and entered the tent, he made them char^ih. 
a sign to sit down where they stood. The Emperor ^ ’ 
continuing to sob aloud, the Mirza repeated a couplet 
from a popular poem ; 

The cowl of the solitary hermit is exalted to the skies, 

.When the shadow of a monarch like thee falls upon it.** 

adding soon after this other ; 

Whatever falls on my soul from thee is subject of thanksgiving. 

Be it the shaft of ruin, or the dagger of tyranny.*' 

Humdyun, taking no notice of the reproach which the 
latter part of the quotation implied, loaded him with 
kind expressions ; calling God to witness how little 
things had turned out according to his wishes, and how 
deeply and tenderly he sympathized with his brother’s 
sufierings. The Mirza inquired of Yusef, “ Who were 
in the tent?” He was told, Mir Terdi Beg, Monaim 
Beg, Bapus Beg and some others ; on which he ad- 
dressed them and said, “ Be all of you witnesses, that 
whatever has happened to me, has proceeded from my 
own misconduct and fault. If it be known that his 
Majesty has shown favour to me, let it also be known 
how little I have deserved it.” Humiiyun, much affected, 
and wishing to put an end to the scene, his voice inter- 
rupted by convulsive sorrow, faltered out, “ Let us now 
repeat the Fateheh ” (a prayer). The Mirza upon this 
earnestly recommended his children and dependants to 
the Emperor’s care, who said, “ Set yourself at ease on 
that subject : they are my own children.” The prayer 
being over, Humjiyun rose to depart, on which Yiisef, 
taking the Mirza’s hand, led him out to the same spot 
where he had gone to receive the Emperor, when he 
came and there took leave of him. As soon as the 
Emperor was gone and at a little distance, Edmr&n, 
ho longer under restraint, groaning aloud, gave vent to 
his smothered emotions, and burst out into heart-rending 
; VOL. II. BE 
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lamentiationa ; so that the sound of his cries and of his 
wailing was heard in the tents all around. 

Next day it was publicly intimated, that aU such of 
the Mirza’s former servants as were inclined might; 
accompany him ; but none were found disposed to share 
his present miserable condition. “ Those who lately 
had boasted of his friendship,” says Abulfazl, “ now 
denied his acquaintance.” In this situation, Humdyun 
asked Chilmeh Koka, one of his household, who hap- 
pened to be standing by, “ Whether he would remain 
in his service or go to Mekka with the Mirza.” The ge- 
nerous man replied, that highly as he was honoured by 
being in his Majesty’s service, a sense of duty called 
upon him to attend the Mirza, that, to the best of his 
power, he might cheer his dreary nights, and his dark 
and solitary days. “ Blessings be upon you,” said 
Humayun. To his faithful management the care of 
the funds destined for the Mirza’s support in his pil- 
grimage was entrusted, and this worthy man rose to 
high rank in the succeeding reign. Beg Miiluk, the 
favourite of his prosperity, deserted the Mirza after 
accompanying him a few stages, and returned to the 
camp. The Emperor was much incensed on hearing 
of his conduct, and this heartless desertion, says Bayezid, 
made him abhorred of small and great.* 

Kdmran travelled down the Indus to Tatta, where 
Shah Husein, his father-in-law, allotted him a palace 
for his residence, and an estate for his support. He 
persisted, however, in proceeding on his pilgrimage. 
His Arghun wife, Chuchak Begum, in spite of every 
remonstrance, resolved to accompany him, and having 
embarked without her father’s knowledge, was discovered 
before the ship set sail, but refused to return with the 
persons whom he sent to bring her on shore. He 


* Akbetn&ma, ff. 88 — 90. ; Jou- 
her, c. 27. ; Beyezfd, 6S-^5. ; 
Tab. Akberi, ff. \6B, 166.; T«r. 


Niz. ff. 208, 204>. ; Ferithta, vd. ii 
pp. 169, 170. 
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himself in consequence went on board to fetch heft m 
But the lady nobly remonstrated with him. “ You 
gave me to my husband,” she said, “ when he was a *** 

king and happy ; and would take me from him now * * * 
that he is fallen, and blind, and miserable. No ; I will 
attend^ and watch him faithfully, wherever he goes.” 

Shah Husein, compelled to admire her generous spirit 

and to yield to her determination, sent on board of 

the vessel whatever could contribute to the comfort of 

the voyage.* She attended her husband with un- Their 

wearied affection till his death, which happened about 

four years after (on the 5th of October, a. d. 1557). zilh^jehil. 

She survived him only seven months. 

But to return to HumAyun’s proceedings in the Gaker Humayun 
country. After the Mirza was thus given up and de- S^untry. 
prived of sight, the Emperor marched against Piraneh, 
a chief of the Januha tribe, who possessed a strong fort 
in the Bhira country. He gave himself up after a 
stout resistance, but Sultan Adam having asked that he 
and his country should be delivered into his hands, his 
request was complied with. The Emperor now ravaged 
the neighbouring districts, destroying many villages, 
while the army gained much boot 3 \f 

Thus far successful, Humayun resolved to improve 
his advantage and to march on to Kashmir, to the con- 
quest of which he had been so long and so urgently 
invited by Sultan Haider Doghlat. But his Amirs and 
their followers, who had left their families behind in 
Edbul, Avere extremely averse to the expedition. He 
persisted obstinately, however, and orders Avere given 
lor advancing by way of Bimber. In the morning, tefecuon 
when the march was to begin, a great part of the troojps, 
instead of taking the route pointed out, turned away 

* Tarnch-e-Sincl, l68. I follow what, from a comparison 

f There is some diversity in the , of authorities, seems the most pro- 
accounts of dilTerent authors as to bable. 
tiie series of events in this campaign. 

IS IS 2 
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t. towards KAbul. Abul Maali, the Emperor’s fevomrite, 
^ j553^ and a violent man, rode up and shot with his arrow one 
of the refractory leaders. The Emperor wished to pur- 
sue and chastise them, but the chief Amirs represent^- to 
him, that the defection was too general to be stopped, and 
they renewed their representations, in which they were 
joined by Sultan Adam, that the present was not a 
favourable time for such an expedition ; that the Af- 
ghans of Delhi, who had not long before crossed the 
Jelem from Rhotas and returned into the Penjab, were 
now assembling in great force, and should he march to 
Kashmir, would occupy the hill pass by which he had 
gone, and shut up the only route by which he could re- 
turn ; that he had not force enough to meet them in 
the field, so that Kashmir would become his prison. 
Besides this, intelligence had arrived that Shah Selim 
himself was on his wny back from Delhi with an over- 
Here- powering force. Huraayun, though deeply wounded 
**** hy the conduct of his troops, Avas compelled to yidd, 
and soon after marched for the Indus. To prevent his 
being followed into the Gaker and Bhira country, a 
report was circulated, and believed in the Afghdn camp, 
that he was on his march to besiege Rliotas. This 
prevented their moving, so that he was enabled to 
pursue his course, and cross the river without being 
foUowed by the Afghans. 

BebuiMs On reaching Bekrdm, now Peshdwer, he found that 
i^provi- destroyed by the neighbouring Af- 

Prab^wer. ghdns ; and sensible of its great importance for his 
meditated invasion of Hindustdn, as well as for keeping 
the Afghans in order, he resolved to rebuild it on a 
more extensive plan. The delay which this occasioned 
was far from being agreeable to the Amirs, who were 
all eager to return to Kdbul. Having, however, issued, 
his orders, he made the different portions of the works 
be distributed to the different Amirs ; and leaving Terdi 
Beg and Monaim Beg to see it finished under the imrac- 
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diate superintendence of the master of the works, the 
fortifications were completed in a very short time, and 
a strong garrison placed in it under the command of 
Sekander Khan Uzbek. The harvests of the Dildzdk 
Afghans being still on the ground, the grain was cot 
down^ and served to provision the fort. It was soon 
after attacked by the neighbouring Afghdns, but Se- 
kander made a successful defence, and repelled them. 

Humayun returned to Kabul in the end of the year. 
One of his first employments was to justify himself in 
regard to his treatment of Kdmrdn. We are told that 
he deplored to the ladies of the harem the cruei ne- 
cessity in which he had been placed ; and that he wrote 
at great length to Abdal Reshid of Kashghar, a friend 
and relation of the family, explaining in detail the facts 
of his intercourse with bis brother. Indeed it must be 
allowed that, in this whole unhappy affair, Humayun 
seems to have offered violence to his own feelings, and 
to have departed from his usual character.* 

But, however that may be, Humdyun now found 
himself in a situation very different from what he had 
been at any previous portion of his reign. He had 
earned much dear-bought experience. His brothers, 
who had so often interfered Avith his views and thwarted 
his designs, were all removed ; Kamrdn Avas deprived 
of sight, and in banishment ; Hindal had fallen in fight; 
and Askeri was in a far distant land, whence he was 
not likely to return, and Avhere he could not be danger- 
ous. The other Mirzas, his relations, had either been 
removed by the arm of justice, or by various accidents ; 
or lived, dependant on his will. The more factious and 
powerful of the great Amirs, such as Keracha Khan 
and Hdji Muhammed Khan, had fallen by the SAVord of 
his authority. There was now no rival to the throne ; 
no noble behind and above the throne. The most 
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^ Akberi)ima» f. 90* and other authorities as above. 
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powerful of them, Biram Khan the Amir-al-omra, being 
a Persian Tiirk without local connection, and a Shia, 
was, in spite of his great talents, less formidable to the 
sovereign than much inferior men : since, as it was 
through the sovereign that he must govern, it was his 
interest to increase the power of the crown, his only 
support. 

Encouraged by this state of affairs, and by the peace 
that prevailed in every part of his dominions, Humdyun 
now determined to attempt the conquest of Hindustan, 
which had so long been the object of his ambition. 
And* the circumstances in which that country was 
placed at this crisis were in every respect most favour- 
able to his design. But it is necessary to return to 
that country, from which we have been so long absent, 
and to take a view of the events that followed the 
expulsion of Humdyun from Delhi and the Penjdb, 
about thirteen years before this period, when the 
superior energy and conduct of Sliir Shah established 
for a time the ascendency of the Afghan over the 
Chaghatdi dynasty. 



BOOK SIXTH. 

THE SlJu DYNASTY IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

SULTAN SHIR SHAH SiJr. 

snfll SHAH OCCUPJES THE PENjAb ON THE FLIGHT OF HUmAyUN AND 

kAmbAn. THE GAKERS REFUSE TO SUBMIT TO HIM. — THEY DEFEAT 

HIS DETACHMENTS. HE ERECTS THE STRONG FORTRESS OF RHOTAS. 

AND RETURNS TO DELHI AND AGRA. — QUELLS A REVOLT IN BENGAL. 

RESOLVES TO REDUCE »ULWA. — GuAliAr SURRENDERS. — RECENT 

STATE OF MALWA. kAdER SHAH ASSUMES THE SOVEREIGNTY. — 

QUARRELS WITH SH/r SHAH — WHO MARCHES AGAINST HIM. — AP- 
PARENT RECONCILIATION BETWEEN THEM. — ^ARTIFICE OF SHffi SHAH. 
— FLIGHT OF kAdER SHAII TO GUJRAt. — ATTEMPT TO SEIZE THE 

NOBLES IN MALWA. K.(dEU SHAH RETURNS, AND IS DEFEATED. 

rAnTAMBOR SURRENDERED TO SH/r SHAH, WHO RETURNS TO AGRA. 

MULTAn OCCUPIED IN IIIS NAME. — IIIS ADMINISTRATION. — HE RE- 
TURNS TO MALWA. CAPITULATION OF rAiSEN. — TREACHERY OF SHIR 

SHAH AND MASSACRE OF THE GARRISON. — HIS SCHEMES ON mArwAr. 

HE INVADES IT WITH A LARGE ARMY. IS MET BY THE ARMY OP 

mArwAr, EXCITES DISSENSION AMONG THE IL(jPIJTS DESPERATE 

ATTACK ON IIIS CAMP. RETREAT OF MALDEO. — SHIR SHAH TURNS 

OFF TOWARDS CHEITUU — AND THENCE TO KALINJER. — CAPTURE OF 
THAT FORT, AND DEATH OF SHIR SlIAH. — HIS CHARACTER, ABILITIES 
AND GREAT DESIGNS. — SCANTY RECORDS OF HIS CIVIL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

When Shir Shah entered the Penjdb on the invitation 
of KAtnrdn’s envoy, his successes liad so far exceeded 
his expectations, that he could hardly believe his own 
good fortune, and was apprehensive that the total want 
of opposition which he experienced might be a stra- 
tagem to draw him on into danger. After crossing the 
Satlej and the Biah. as he came near the capital of the 
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Penjib, and still found himself unopposed by any effec- 
tive force, his suspicions were further confirmed that 
this system of retreat was a mere feint; and that 
Kfimran and his brothers had withdrawn all their 
troops, and retired for a moment, only to return with 
their united force, and enclose him on every side with 
greater certainty, when he should have incautiously 
advanced into a country, where it would be easy to cut 
off his communication with that through which he had 
passed. He, therefore, proceeded slowly, sending a 
strong column in advance, and followed, cautiously, 
with the rest of his army and his artillery, which he 
brought forward ready for action. But, in a few days, 
hearing from all quarters of the discord among the 
brothers, he became persuaded that the baseness of 
Kamran in negociating a secret treaty with him was 
not affected, and saw that he might prudently venture 
on bolder measures. He, therefore, pushed on for 
L^hiir. His sudden approach, as we have seen, dis- 
persed the brothers: and not content with occupying 
the capital of Kdmnin, he pursued them in their flight. 
On reaching the Chendb, he detached one party to 
pursue Humdyun and such of the Mirzas as had taken 
the Multdn road, and another to follow Kdmrdn to the 
Nildb or Indus, whilst he himself proceeded to Khushdb 
on the Jelera. Thence he proceeded to Bhira, where he 
halted for some time, to cover the troops which he sent 
out to take possession of every part of the Penjdb. 
The Baluches, a barbarous and daring tribe, had long 
been settled in great numbers in the lower part of that 
country. Ismael Khan, Ghazi Khan and Fateh Khan 
Baldch Dudai, who were chiefs of various clans or dis- 
tricts, acknowledged Shir Shah ; and the whole of the 
rich and extensive country between the Jelem and the 
Satlej submitted to him without a blow.* 


• Akbernima, f. 54. j Tar. Niztoi, f. 815. 
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While encamped at Bhira, Shir Shah sent to invite chap* l 
S ultan Sarang and Sultan Adam to visit his camp, or, TbT^w 
in other words, to submit to his authority. They were “> 
the chieftains of the Gakers, and ruled the greater part 
of the rough hilly country lying between the Jelem 
and the Indus. But these chiefs, who had long been 
on friendly terms with Bdber and his family, declined 
the invitation. The Gakers are a numerous tribe. Their 
country lies to the north of the Penjdb, though they 
seem, in earlier times, to have extended as far down 
as Multdn. Their present territory, the same that they 
occupied in Shir Shah’s time, extends over the greater 
part of the tract of country that lies to the north of 
the Jiid hills, or Salt Bange, between the Indus and 
the mountains. It is a table-land buttressed by the Salt 
Range, rising eight hundred feet above the plains of 
the Penjab. The Gakers are famed for their beauty, 
and claim a Rdjpdt origin. Their country is rugged, 
mountainous, and intersected by rugged ravines and 
precipitous dells, which make it easily defensible ; and, 
in all ages, they have bravely defended it.* 

Shir Shah, Avho was eager to reduce the Gakers to and defeat 
obedience, penetrated into their country as far as m'entT'*** 
Hatia f , one of their chief places ; Avhence he sent out 
strong detachments to scour the neighbourhood. But 
the Gakers, with undaunted courage, attacked and de- 
feated his troops, took a number of them prisoners and 
sold them for slaves. The King proposed to revenge . 
this affront by attacking them in person, and mentioned 
his design in council ; but his nobles unanimously 


* See £lpbinatone*s Caubul, and 

Btirnea's Travels. '' From Rotas/* 

says the last-named traveller, we 
entered a mountainous and ru^ed 
country of great strength, and our 
road lay in ravines. The chaos of 
rocks, their vertical strata, terminat- 
ing in needles from decomposition. 


the round pebbles that lay imbedded 
in the sand-stone, and the wild 
scenery, made this an interesting 
neighbourhood.” Bumes’s Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 55. 

f In Baber's Memoirs mention 
is made of a Had Gaker, from 
whom probably the place was named. 
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joined in advising him to lay aside all thoughts 
such an undertaking, which, from the bravery of <3ie 
enemy, and the broken and difficult nature of their 
countiy, would require, not only a strong force, but 
much time and great circumspection. They justly 
remarked that, to subjugate such a race effectually, it 
was necessary to possess, in their vicinity, some strong 
hold, which could serve as a place of arms, in which a 
strong force could be permanently stationed : that this 
would not only bridle their incursions into his territory, 
but that detachments could be sent out from it to 
waste the country and harass the inhabitants, so as to 
compel them to abandon their most troublesome fast- 
nesses ; that this could only be the work of time, which 
he could little spare, as the rich and extensive empire 
of Hindustan called for all his vigilance. These con- 
siderations decided Shir Shah to suspend the proposed 
attack, but he determined to erect on the borders of their 
country a strong fortress, on the grand lineof road between 
Kdbul and India, that might at once be a formidable 
barrier against invasions from the north, and enable 
him to penetrate at will into the Gaker country. Having 
surveyed the hills of Nander*, and in the vicinity of Bal- 
ndth, he selected a spot ; and to the north of the Jelem, 
on the border of the Gaker territory, he began to build, 
on one of them, a fortress of singular strength which 
he called Rhotas, after his favourite castle of that name 
in Behdr. It was completed in the course of some 
years, in a style of massy grandeur, that excited the 
wonder of his own times, as well as the admiration of 
succeeding ages. Eager to return to his dominions in 
the south, he appointed his favourite general Khowds 
Khan, Sipdhsaldr, or commander.in-chief of all the 
Penjdb, with an allowance of a tenth part of the re- 
venue of the province, and committing to Haibat Khan 

* The Ter. Akberi, f, lG6. ha* Nieiroi, f. h'M Nandina: the 
Tdeh Nandinaor Tanda: the Tar. Niaibn&ma, Nandaaa. 
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tl*# charge of the building of Bhotas, with the cha*. t 
ooiAmand of a special force in the north-west, he re- „nitTtrtnmt 
turned to Delhi, whence he soon after proceeded on toDdw 
towards Agra.^ 


♦ Akbern^ma> f. 54. ; Tab. Ak- 
beri, f. l66*. ; Tar. Nizami, f. 215. ; 
Feriahta 11. p. 118. The ruins of 
Rhotas were visited by Burnes in 
1 832, On the 1 st of March,” says 
he, we reached the celebrated fort 
of Rhotas, considered to be one of 
the great bulwarks between Tartary 
and India. As we wound through 
the disnud defiles, and might be 
runiinating on the various expedi- 
tions which had traversed this very 
road, the fort burst upon our view, 
like the scene of a magic lantern. 
It had been hidden from us by 
towering precipices. We approached 
its ponderous walls by a straggling 
path, which time had chiselled in 
the rock, and soon reached its lofty 
gateway. The black hoary aspect 
of the fort, and the arid sterility of 
the surrounding rocks, inspired us 
with no favourable view of the 
neighbourhood, which has been the 
resort of many a desperate band.” 
“ Shere Shah was its founder. Twelve 
years and some millions of rupees 
are said to have been wasted in its 
construction.” When Humdyun re- 
turned from his exile, “ he com- 
manded that the fort of Rhotas 
should be levelled ; but so massy 
are its walls, and so strong is the 
whole edifice, tliat his Ameers and 
Oomrahs ventured to ask his Ma- 
jesty, whether he came to recover 
hit throne or destroy a single fort, 
since the one undertaking w'ould re- 
quire as much energy as the other. 
Humdytm contented himself with 
levelling a palace and a gateway as 
the monument of his conquest, and 
prudently marched to Delhi. We 
examined its walls and outworks, its 


gates and bastions, and the people 
pointed out to us the orifices for 
pouring oil on the besiegers. We 
viewed with admiration the elabo- 
rate loopholes for the matchlock, the 
deep wells cut in the live rock, and 
the bomb-proof magazines of the 
fortification.” Travels, vol. iL pp. 
53, 54. 

According to the Afghan accounts, 
the difficulties attending the erection 
of Rhotas were not small. They 
say that Shir Shah, before beginning 
to build, invited the Gaker Chiefs to 
come and acknowledge him. They 
sent him in answer a peshkesh of 
some quivers full of arrows, and two 
maces, with a message, that, being 
soldiers, they had nothing else to 
give. Shir Shah, enraged at the in- 
sult, replied that they might rest 
assured, that, God willing, he would 
drive such a nail into their breasts 
as should not be removed till the 
day of judgment. He then selected 
one Toder Kehiri to build the castle, 
supplying him plentifully with mo- 
ney, and returned to Agra. 

The Gaker chiefs, in alarm, en- 
gageil by oaths to each other, not to 
assist in the work ; and issued an 
injunction prohibiting all their de- 
pendants from serving at it as la- 
bourers, under pain of banishment. 
For sometime Toder was unable to 
procure a single stonemason, and the 
work was at a stand. This state of 
things he reported to Shir Shah, 
who answered, I selected you from 
among many, to execute this work, 
thinking you a man of sense and ex^ 
perience. You have been supplied 
with money. Go on, at any ex«> 
pense, to fulfil my ol^t, and draw 
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It was his intention to have made anrangeijients 
the good government of that city, now his capital, ai^id 
of the various districts dependant upon it; and . he 
seems now to have struck coin, and made the prayer 
for the sovereign be read there in his name, as Kihg 
of Hindustan. But news having arrived, that Khizer 
Khan Sirwdni, to whom he had entrusted the govern- 
ment of Bengal, had married the daughter of Mahmiid 
Shah Piirabi, the late king of that country, and had 
assumed the state of a sovereign prince. Shir Shah 
deemed it prudent, before engaging in any other enter- 
prise, to check this incipient defection in the bud. 
Without loss of time, therefore, he marched into Ben- 
gal.* Khizer Khan, unable to offer any resistance, came 
out in istakbdl to meet him, and was seized and thrown 
into prison. Shir Shah then proceeded to divide the 
provinces of that rich kingdom among a number of 
officers wholly independent of each other; and leaving 
Kdzi Fazilat, better known by the name of Kdzi Fazi- 
hat, a man eminent for his learning as well as his 
talents, to superintend the whole with the title of 
Amin, hurried back to Agra, where he now found 
leisure to settle everything according to his wishes, f 
As soon as the affairs of the capital were arranged. 
Shir Shah turned his eyes to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, some of -which had not yet yielded to his arms. 


on mjr treasury for the amount, 
whatever it may be.” Toder, it is 
added, on receiving this order, on 
the first day offered such workmen 
as would engage, an ashrefi for every 
stone; and every one who brought 
a stone received a yellow ashrefi. 
The Gakers, hearing this, disregard- 
ing the prohibition, came down in 
such numbers that, in a very short 
time, the rate was reduced by com- 
petition to one rupee each stone; 
and by and by to ten takkas ; till at 
last it came to one behluU. In this 


manner, it is added,' by dint of ex- 
pense, was the fort completed. When 
a report of what was doing was 
made to Shir Shah, he entirely ap- 
proved of what had been done, and 
praised Uie conduct of Toder miost 
highly. Nis^bndma-e Afghdndn, 
ff, 94 ^ 95, 

* khol ul Towirfkh, f. 876 . 
Some authors defer this till his saV 
sequent return to Agra. 

t Tar. Nia, f. 215.; Tab. Ak- 
beri, f. 166. ; Tar. Bed. 189* 
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flis first object seems to have been to reduce the exten- 
and populous country of Malwa ; for which pur- 
pose he led his army towards the fort of Gudlidr, which 
was still held for Humdyun by Abul Kdsim Beg. 
Gu(Slidr, which was reckoned impregnable to open force, 
had' for some time been blockaded by Shujaa Khan, one 
of Shir Shah’s Amirs; and the garrison was already 
reduced to the greatest distress for want of provisions. 
In consequence of this, the King, as he approached 
the place, had the satisfaction of being met by the 
besieging general, and by the governor of the castle, 
who surrendered that important fortress into his hands.* 
The victorious Afghan now continued his march into 
Malwa. It was by no means in a settled condition. 
When HumAyun, six years before, after his return from 
Gujrdt, had hastily quitted the kingdom, that he might 
counteract the ambitious designs of his brother Askeri 
and reduce the growing power of Shir Khan, Malu 
Khan, one of the principal officers of the late Khilji 
government, assisted by the good wishes of the Zemin- 
dArs and natives, attacked the imperial generals, who 
had been left behind with very inadequate means of 
resistance ; and being attended with an almost invari- 
able course of success, in about a year reduced the 
whole of Malwa from Gujrat to Bhilsa under his power. 
Malu Khan was thus encouraged to assume the ensigns 
of sovereignty ; and he accordingly mounted the throne 
at MAndu, under the title of KAder Shah of Malwa. 
About the same time Bhopat and Puran-Mal, the sons 
of the late Raja Silah-ed-din or SilhAdi, who had pos- 
sessed such extensive dominions in that kingdom, re- 
turned from CheitAr, to which they had fled on their 
father’s death, and recovered their family possessions of 
JRAisen, and Chanddri, acknowledging the new king as 
their superior lord.f 

* Ibid. Kban is described in the Tabsb&t, 

f Feriihts, voi. ii. p. 27 1 . ; Mtdu f. l66. and in the Tar. Nil. 1 . 1 15., 
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Scarcely was Kdder Shah seated on his throne, wheh 
he received a letter from Shir Shah, then only King of 
Bengal, inviting him to make a diversion on the side of 
Agra, so as to distract the attention of Humdyun, their 
common enemy, who was then once more on his march 
to attack the Afghan prince. This letter, or iirmdn, 
was sealed at the top, a form used in addressing an 
inferior. The new king, oiFended at what he held to 
be an insult, returned his answer by a similar letter or 
firman, sealed in like manner at the top. On receiving 
it Shir Shah, filled with indignation, tore off the seal, 
which he placed on the point of his sword, at the same 
time exclaiming, that if he was ever fortunate enough 
to meet with Kader Shah, he should know in what way 
to remind him of this indignity.* 

When Shir Shah now at length entered Malwa, 
Kdder Shah, unable to cope with him in the field, re- 
tired before him. The Afghan advanced into the very 
heart of the new king’s dominions. When he had 
reached Sarangpiir on the Kali-Sind, Kdder Shah, pro- 
bably seeing little prospect of being able to make a suc- 
cessful resistance, to the great surprise of Shir Shah’s 
officers, though probably by a private understanding 
with that prince himself, made his appearance one 
morning at the King of Delhi’s Derbdr. The two 
princes retiring, conferred together ; after which Kdder 
Shah was introduced with the greatest ceremony and 
honours, received a present of an hundred and one 
horses, was presented with the dress worn by Shir 
Shah when they met, and invited to sleep in the royal 
tents. Next day, the army marched on to Ujein, where 
the Afghdn caused his minister and relative, Shujaa 


and by Feiishta, p. 274. as one of with absolute power in the kingdom, 
the officers of the late Khilji go- By Behader Shah he was treated 
vemment Bedauni, f. 149. says with great distinction, probably as 
that he was one of the slaves of the the Prime Minister of Malwa. 

Khilji Sultans, and was entrusted * Ibid. 
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Khan, to perform obeisance to K4der Shah, as King of chaap. n 
Malwa. But this deference was of short duration, and AruBee^f 
only assumed to serve a purpose; for, the day after, sMrShah, 
Shir Shah informed the King of Malwa, that he had 
been graciously pleased to confer on him the govem- 
nvent of Laknou, to which he must remove with his 
family without loss of time. This was language not 
to be misunderstood; and we may well wonder that, 
after this resolution had been communicated to him, and Bight 
Kader Shah should still have found means to effect his 
escape ; which he did, disguised as a slave, and with ouzrit 
his fkmily retired into Gujrat.* Shir Shah, being thus 
left in the undisturbed possession of the country, ap- 
pointed Shujaa Khan to the command of Sivas, and in 
general of the eastern portion of ]\lalwa ; giving Hdji 
Khan Sultan charge of Dhar and the western districts 
of his new conquest ; after which, he himself marched 
to the northward to secure the possession of Rdn- 
tambdr. f 

But Malwa, although conquered, Avas far from being Attempt to 
settled. For many years past it had been almost en- No1L?at 
tirely divided among a number of great local chiefs **®**“- 
who were nearly independent. The direct power of 
the kings had, therefore, been extremely hmited. The 
first step towards establishing absolute poAver in the 
pei'son of Shir Shah, Avhich Avas called securing the 
peace of the country, seemed to be to get possession of 
the persons of the most distinguished of these chief- 
tains ; and this Shujaa Khan resolved to effect. In 
pursuance of this policy, ISIoyin Khan of Sivds, one of 
the most powerful of them, Avho was at the time in 
Shujaa’s camp, was taken into custody by his orders. 

• The Ni»dbnllma-e Afghdnan, 273. and II. p. II 9 . ; Bedduni, f. 
f, 96 , gives a somewhat different 1 49. There are some discrepancies 
account of these transactions. of little moment, concerning the 

t Tabak. Akb. f. 166 *. ; Tar. powers of tliese Amirs. 

Nias, f, SI 5.; Ferishta IV. S70 — 
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On hearing of this outrage, Aloyln’s son Nasfr Khan 
immediately collected all the force of his principality, 
and marched as far as Sarangpiir to his father’s rescue. 
But Shujaa Khan, being joined by the Raja of Gudlidr, 
who had lost his capital, defeated Nasir Khan in battl% 
and forced him to take refuge in the wild mountains of 
Gondwdna.* 

Meanwhile, Kader Shah, having had time to breathe 
after his expulsion, collected a body of adherents on the 
boi’ders of Gujrat, and advanced from Bhanswdra to 
attack Hdji Khan. Shujaa Khan, informed of his mo- 
tions and that a battle was likely to take place in two 
days, threw himself into his palankeen, and proceeding 
with all possible speed for forty-eight hours, joined 
Haji Khan in the evening, where he lay in sight of the 
enemy. He was still in time to make arrangements for 
anticipating the enemy by a night attack, which fully 
succeeded, Kdder’s army being dispersed, and his camp 
taken. Shir Shah, admiring the talents and activity of 
his general, soon after recalled Ilaji Khan, and nomi- 
nated Shujaa Khan sole Governor of Malwa. From 
this period we hear no more of Kdder Shah.f 

Shir Shah, on leaving Malwa, marched for KdntamlxSr, 
which was still held by the adherents of Sultan Mahmiid 
Khilji. But that strong place being soon yielded up 
by capitulation, he once more returned to Agra, where 
he was allowed to spend nearly a year in arranging the 
civil and military administration of his dominions, now 
so extensive in Ilindustdn, in Malwa, in Bengal and 
the Penjdb. In this last province, Ilaibat Khan had 

* Ut supra. bakat and Tarfkh-e Niziimi, as well 

•j* Fenshta as above. Ferishta II. as the Nisabn^ma, f, affirm that 
119. says that Rantambdr was still it was held by the servants of Sultan 
held for Prince Muhammeil Lodi, Mahnnud Khilji, which is most pro- 
probably meaning Mahmud Shalt bable. The governor, according to 
Lodi, the son of SulUn Sekander Bedauni, f, 149, was Khan Khindn 
Lodi. But that prince seems to have Sirwani. 
died tome time before* The Ta- 
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hi» operations with success. The kingdom 
of Mttltdn, during the confusions that had recently 
prevailed, had come into the possession of the BaMches, 
under one of their chiefs Fateh Khan. Shir Shah was 
desirous to have the direct possession of the country ; 
and though Fateh Khan had acknowledged Shir Shah, 
it was easy to contrive a pretext for hostilities. Haibat 
K^ban marched his army into the Multdn territory, 
• defeated Fateh Khan who came to oppose him, and was 
soon in possession of the whole kingdom of Multdn. 
Shir Shah, much satisfied with this important service, 
bestowed on Haibat Khan the lofty title of Azim Hu-« 
mdyun.* 

While Shir Shah remained at Agra, he applied the 
whole powers of his active mind to the settlement of his 
dominions. Ho is said to liave divided all Hindustdn, 
of which Bengal never was considered as forming a 
part, into forty-seven districts, and to have appointed 
proper officers for the government and protection of 
each. “He introduced,” says Abulfazl, who is not partial 
to him, “ some of the niaijy platis of Sultan Ala-ed-din, 
of which he had heard as they are detailed in the 
Tarikh-Firuzshahi.” It may be observed that many 
of the laws of that prince were made to remedy a dis- 
organization in the state of society, similar to what, in 
the beginning of Shir Shah’s reign, prevailed in India ; 
and cruel and capricious in his general conduct as was 
the prince who imposed them, to a considerable extent, 
they did produce a favourable effect. “ Ilobbery and 
tl»eft, formerly so common,” says Ferishta, sj)eaking of 
AlA-ed-di'n’s reign, “ were not heard of in the land. 
The traveller slept secure on the highway, and the 
merchant carried his commodities in safety from the 
sea of Bengal to the mountains of Kabul, and from 
Telmgdna to Kaslimir.” f 

• Tw. Nil. f. 215. ; Tab. Ak- ■j' Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. ». 345. 
beti, f. l66. 
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As soon as affairs admitted of Ms abs^ee 
capital, he resolved to turn his arms once more i^iinst 
Malwa. Though the greater part of that kihgdofis 
had submitted to him, Puran-Mal, the son of Stlhidi 
Purebi the late powerful Rajpiit chieftain, still mam* 
tained himself in Raisen, Chanddri and the surrounding 
districts, in great force. To give his operations the 
appearance of a Holy War, and to excite the enthu- 
siasm of his Muhainmedan soldiers, Shir Shah gave out, 
that his chief reason for the war was to punish Puran- 
Mal, a Hindu infidel, who, among the two thousand 
women shut up in his harcrn, had dared to detain many 
Moslem females as concubines. The fort of IMisen 
was blockaded, and attacked for a long time without 
success, the Riijputs making a vigorous resistance. At 
length, when both parties were worn out, terms were 
proposed by the mediation of Pi-ince Adel Khan and of 
Kutb Khan Kaib, and a capitulation was entered into, 
by which Puran-!Mal agreed to surrender the fort; 
while Shir Shah, on his part, undertook to allow the 
Rajpiit prince to retreat uninjured, with his whole 
family, women and followers, and all their effects and 
property. On the faith of this treaty, solemnly ratified, 
Puran-Mal marched out. and encamped, attended by 
about four thousand Rajpiit horse. This escajie of 
their heathen enemy filled with indignation Shir Shah's 
divines and sjiiritual advisers, particularly Mir Syed 
Rafia-ed-din, all of whom, not ignorant of their master's 
wishes, signed and presented to him a regular fetwa, or 
opinion, declaring that such an agreement made with 
infidels was contrary to religion, and was not binding; 
and that the king’s duty ivas to visit his unbelieving 
foe with indiscriminate slaughter. Shir Shah, basely 
acting on their base decree, after taking possessiem ^ 
the fort, surrounded the Raja’s camp with all his artnyi 
and poured in showers of arrows upon them. Thii4 
treacherously assailed, the Rijpfit and bis followers do* 
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^ their lives dearly. They, therefore, otajrc 
according to the custom of their race, first put to death ^ 
aii their women and children. After this, to disappoint 
^ avarice of their relentless enemies, they heaped up 
thdr rich stuffs, jewels and all the valuable property 
which .they possessed, and setting fire to their tents 
and pavilions, consumed the whole in the flames. They 
then proceeded in a body to meet death, and, each tying 
himself to his neighbour by his skirt or girdle, they 
charged the army of the King with desperate valour, 
cut to pieces a number of their enemies, till, surrounded 
and assailed by overwhelming numbers, they fell, fight- and mas- 
ing to the last man. In this massacre, about ten 
thousand of every age and sex are said to have fallen.* 

After this unwortlu’^ success. Shir Shah returned a.h. 951. 
once more to Agra, where he remained several months, onMirwdr. 
being detained, part of the time, by a dangerous illness. 

Here his ambition led him to meditate new conquests 
on the side of the liajput country. The death of Rdna 
Sdnga and the minorities that followed had introduced 
much discord and disorder into the government of 
Chaitfir or Mewar ; and the repeated attacks made on 
their territory by the King of Gujrdt and tlie Emperor 
of Delhi, with the defeats sustained by fhe Rana in the 
wars with these princes, had reduced the extent of the 
dominions, no less than the political influence of that 
prince, the ancient head of the Rdjpiits. Maldeo, vdio 
was at this time the chief of the rival principality of 
Nagdr and Judpiir (or Marwdr), in this decline of the 
acknowledged head of their race, strained every nerve 
to raise himself to the high eminence, from which the 


, • T«r. Ni*. ff. 215, 210.; Ta- dren ; one of them the daughter 4 ^ 
hak&Ue Akberi ; Akbernama, ff. .54, Maldeo, whom Sbir Shah consigned 
85. ; Nisibn&ma-e Afgh. ff. 96, 97 . ; to be brought up as a dancing girl : 
fSIwUhet ul Tow&rtkh, f. 277. ; Tar. the other he gave up to a part]^ of 
BetUhini, f. 149. The Nisibnima jugglers, or bkiigars. This, if true, 
diat two only were found alive would te an additional stain on Ida 
edaer Hilawwmere, both female diil- character. 
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Bdiw seemed to be Mling : a station which he dbemeS 
to be due to him, at least from his power. Mald««3k»p» 
pears to have possessed great talents, as well as the 
bravery common to all his family. According tb the 
historian of the RAjpiits, the prince of MdrwAr, in the 
course of ten years, by reducing many local herteditaty 
chieftains under his sway, had extended his tenitories 
on every side, so that they comprehended all the present 
country of Mdrwdr, including ^lerta, Nagdr and Filiidi, 
much of Bikanir and Bikampur, Ajmir with several 
other smaller districts, and a large portion of Amber or 
Jeipiir, which broiigVit him close on the limits of Agra 
and Delhi. Several of the petty princes in that quarter, 
who had formerly nckno\^|dgcd the Lodi Kings of 
Delhi, had now submitte^^%> him. The immolate 
cause or pretext of the quarrel between Maldeo and 
Shir Shah is not explained : "hut in the state of con* 
fusion to which the country to the w'est of the Jarana 
was reduced, by the destruction of the House of Lodi, 
the expulsion of the House of Taimur, and the breaking 
lip of the overruling influence of that of ILina Sdnga, 
there could hardly fail to be disputes between two 
princes of equal ambition, for the jiossession of the nu- 
merous towns ^nd districts, which had been recently 
conquered by these powerful dynasties, but which, now 
deprived of their support, were looking round for some 
powerful protector. Whatever the cause, Shir Shidi 
resolved to invade Maldeo’s territories of Ajmir and 
Nagdr, of which the Raja had but recently gained pos- 
session. 

Well aware of the difficulty of the enterprise, he took 
the field Muth an army of no less than eighty thousand 
men *, and advanced towards Mdrwdr, with a caution 
unusual in Indian wars. Wherever the army was to 
pass the night, he caused a trench and mmpart to be 
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up round the camp, and guarded it with the odap. i. 
Utmost care and vigilance. ,0n reaching the sandy ^ 

insert, when it was impossible to throw up works, he lAietbjr 
made bags be filled with sand, and ranged them as a 
defensive wall. He was not long of seeing his enemy. 

. On th0 frontiers of Ajmir, Maldeo met him at the head of 
fifty thousand Rdjput horse, and the two armies lay for 
a month in 'sight of each other, daily engaging in sharp . 
skirmishes. The Rdjpiits were, at that time, as for- 
midable as any enemy in the East. Shir Shah, met by 
this powerful array of warriors, constrained in his move- 
ments and straitened in his supplies, would willingly 
have retreated. But, besides the loss of reputation, 
the danger of a backw^ jd movement in the sight of 
such a force was much dreaded. 

In this exigency, finding it necessary to attempt Excttesdia. 
something, the artl'ul Afghan at length resorted to a amongtue 
, stratagem suggested, it is said, by some petty Rdjput 
chiefs, who had joined his camp. They knew that 
many of the Rajas who had attended Maldeo in the 
‘field had, like themselves, been deprived of a great part 
of their territory by that prince, so that they still bore 
him a grudge, and were not disinclined to shake off his 
yoke. ' Slur Shah made letters be written in the name 
of some of the principal disaffected Rajas who followed 
Maldeo. In these letters which were addressed to him- 
self, he made them affirm, that, though they fought 
under Maldeo, they detested his sway; that, if the 
Afghan King would engage to reinstate them in their 
former possesions, they would gladly desert Maldeo in 
the approaching battle, and serve Shir Shah as faithful 
subjects; and that even Maldeo’s oldest dependants, 
tired of his pretensions, would join them in the revolt. 

Shir Shah wrote a few Avords on these letters, ac- 
quiescing in the demands which they contained, and con- 
trived that they should appear to be intercepted, and 
thus fall into the Raja’s hands. Maldeo, not unaware of 
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the whtimeats of many of his chiefs, believed thev^e* 
respondence to be genuipe, and put off the'battle, 'whinb 
to have been fought that very day. The mcae that 
his gallant Rdjpiits, who confidently anticipated « 
victory, urged him to an instant attack, the more was 
he convinced of their treachery, and he soon after, 
ordered a retreat. The cause of this movement came 
to the knowledge of his chieftains, who felt their high 
sense of national honour wounded by the imputation 
with which they Avere unjustly charged ; at the same 
time that their pride and high-raised expectations 
were disappointed by a retreat in the face of an enemy, 
whom they regarded as already in tlicir power. In 
A'ain did they with oaths assert their innocence. One 
of them, Kumbha, the head of a lliijput principality, 
declared to Slaldeo, tliat he Avas resolved to Avipe off 
the aspersion tlirown on the Kiijput name by attack* 
ing the enemy, though he sliould be followed only by 
his own tribesmen. 

Accordingly, as Maldeo Avith tlie army commenced 
his retreat, during tljc night, Kumbha, Avith eight or ten 
thousand men chieilv of his immediate followers, turned 
back, and marched to surprise the Afghans. As their 
route lay over rough and broken groniid, they were 
divided, and the gresiter number lost their way, so that 
only about four thousajid at daybreak reached the 
hostile cainj). Still, hoAA'cyer, Avith the reckless intre- 
pidity of their tribe, they rushed in Avith a furious 
onset, pushing for Shir Shah’s tents. Dismounting, 
and using only their daggers and short swords, they bore 
down all opposition, and scattered dismay and death 
over the camp. Numbers of the Afghans soon 
dead on the ground, and the bold daring and desperate 
valour of a handful of Rdjputs seemed about to be re- 
warded by the rout and total discomfiture of ^eir 
foes; when J'lUl Khan JilAvini, an Afghan general, 
came up with a fresh body of troops in etmipact ord«v« 
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IJinier ' cover of this timely succour, Shir Shah rallied csAVii. 
hlsi'men; and the wearied Rajputs were surrounded, - 

and assailed on every side by showers of arrows, which 
rapidly took effect. The Rdjpiit ranks were soon 
thinned. Kumbha, with his most devoted followers, 

.who had entered the fight determined not to retreat, 
fell, bravely figliting, to the number of two thousand. 

Shir Shah, after the battle was over, seeing the havock 
that had been made in> his army, and how nearly the 
fate of the day had been balanced, is said to have ex- 
claimed, “ How nearly liad 1 thrown away the empire 
of Delhi in seeking for a handful of bajri.” Bdjri, a Retreat of 
poor and coarse grain, is the chief produce of the sandy 
and sterile plains of Mdrwar. Maldeo, meanwhile, con- 
tinued his retreat into the hill-country of Ji'ulpur; but 
soon discovered, with grief and self-reproach, the artifice 
to Avhich he had sacrificed the success of his campaign, 
and the glory of liis arms ; as well as the injustice he 
had done to his gallant countrymen.* 

Shir Shah had already suffered too much in this swrshah 
expedition to venture to follow up his success against 
Maldeo and his Rajputs of ^Marwiir ; but, turning south, cui'iar. 
marched into ^lewar, for the professed purpose of. re- 
ducing Cheitiir. The Rilna, whose power had been 
much reduced since the reign of Ranu ISanga, desirous 
to avert his arms, sent ambassadors, offering to acknow- 
ledge him as his superior lord. Shir Shah accepted 
this submission, and continued his march through the 
h«irt of the country of Dhandina, now Jeipur, towards 
Rantambdr, the jfigir of his eldest son Adel Khan, who 
asked leave of absence from the Derbdr, for a short 
time, to enable him to put the castle in order, and to 

• See Tab. Akb. ff. 186, 187-; the brave R^put chief is varioudj 
Ttr. Nii&iiii, f. Sl6. ; Tar. Bedduni, given, Kumbha, Kanba, Gobna, 

It 14&, 160. ; Kholaaet ul Towarikh, Goya, and Gooind. I have followed 
ff. 877 j 878. ; Feriahta II. pp. 121, Colonel Tod and Ferishta. RwUiffl i 
Kli&fi Khas, Tod’s Rtjaithan, palls him the VakS and Vaalr of 
24 ^ 7 . 'fhe name of Maldeo. 
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provision it ; having done which, he promised to rqjoin 
his father,* 

The King now turned his arms against the Raja of 
Kdlinjer, a fort which was considered as the key of 
Band^lkand, and a most important position as regarded 
both Behar and Malwa. It “ resembles in its situation,” 
we are told, “ and exceeds, in its size and natural 
strength, the fortess of Gualidr, being built on a high 
rock of great extent, Avhich forurs one of the hills in the 
range of mountains extending from Rhotas, or Sahsardm, 
to the confines of Ajinir,”f The Raja, admonished by 
the fate of Puran-Mal, refused to listen to any terms of 
accommodation. 

Batteries were raised against the fort,- mines run and 
approaches made, but the siege was long. The works, 
however, were, at length, brought close to the place ; a 
breach was effected, and an assault ready to be made,, 
under a heavy cannonade ; when, as Shir Shah was 
actively directing the operations, a rocket J, discharged 
probably for the pur[)ose of assisting to clear the breach, 
rebounded from tlie wall, and bursting, fell among, and 
blew up, the whole magazine or tumbril of these fire- 
works, so that the King, and several noblemen and 
divines who were along with him j], were dreadfully 
burnt by the explosion. In spite of the excruciating 


♦ The Tar. Nizami does not men- 
tion the approach to Cheitur, but 
leads him at once to Kdntambdr, 
f. 2(6. The Nisibn^ma leads him 
straight to Kalinjer, Adel Khan 
taking leave for Rdotarabdr by the 
way. The Akbernama makes the 
chiefs of Cheitur ** and Rintambdr” 
send him the keys of their forts : 
Ferishta II. p. 123. makes Cheitdr 
surrender by capitulation. 

t Hamilton's Gazetteer, in the 
Article ‘‘ Callinger.** 

X Briggs's Ferishta, voL ii., p. 12S» 
bat» a i^ell thrown against the fort 


burst in the battery, and communi- 
cating to a powder magazine,’* &c. 
produced this catastrophe. It may 
be doubted if bomb- shells were then 
in use. The Tabak^it, which has 
been followed by other authorities, 
has huqqa-hdi pur ddrue tefeng^ 
full of gunpowder ; a descriptloii 
which would apply, either to romta 
or grenades. 

II Among these were die cele- 
brated Sheikh Khalil, Shir Shahs 
spiritual guide, MdllaNiz&mD&nish- 
mend, and Deria Khan Sirwhni. 
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wbich he suffered, he had fortitude enough to walk obaf* i.- 
to the trenches, and directed that the accident should "3*^ • 
be concealed from his tixiops. Here he remained, and 
fes, from time to time, new storming parties advanced 
io the assault, he cheered them on with his voice, issued 
occasional orders with astonishing composure, and sent 
away such of his officei's as came about him, to join the 
action. The attack was continued with unremitted 
vigour. As the cry to evening prayers was heard, 
news were brought to the King, that the fort had 
fallen. “ Thanks be to Almighty God,” he said, and 
quietly expired. This event happened on the 24th of 
May, 1545.* 

. Shir Shah reigned rather more than five years over 
Hindustdnf, besides the time he had previously reigned Utecharac- 
over Behdr and Bengal. He rose to the throne by his 
own talents, and showed himself worthy of tlie high 
elevation which he attained. In intelligence, in sound 
sense and experience, in his civil an'd financial arrange- 
ments, and in military skill, he is acknowledged to have 
been by far the most eminent of his nation, who ever 
ruled’ in India. He is reported to have divided his 
time into fsur equal parts, one of Avhich he appropriated 
to the administration of public justice, one to regulating 

♦ Tabakat-e Akb. ff. 186, 187- ; peared, and could not be found when 
Tar. Niz. f. 2l6\; Tar. Bedauni, it was over. Shir Shah always en- 
f. 152.; Kholdset ul Towarikli, f. couraged superstitious belief ; and by 
279- Abulfazl, Akbernaina, f. 55. his liberality was careful to have the 
makes the date of the accident a. h. fakirs, as well as the Musulman doc- 
952, Moharrein 10., which would be tors, in his interest. 

A.i>. 1545, March 24; but, f. 91* t Shir Shah is by all allowed to 
he makes it Rebi 1, 11 (May 28.) have been«for fifteen years an Amir 
F€ri8hta,vol;ii. p. 124. makes it Rebi of high rank before mounting the 
J,12, (May 24), and theNisabnama, throne. The Tar. Niz. and Tar. 
the 17th (May 29) Bedauni make his reign over Hin- 

The Afghans, who honoured and dustan five years ; the Khol5set ul 
lamented Shir Shah, affirmed that Towarikh, five years and 
mysterioua warriors of surpassing months: Abulfazl gives him uve 
form and bravery were seen in the years two months and thirteen days, 
front of the assault, but had disap- Akbemima, ff. 54 |md ^2. 



somm tfe® discipline and concerns of his ajrmyr tp |ui| 
Tdigious observances, and the remainder to rest Ji*d 
recreation. In his military character there was a rare 
nnion of caotion and enterprise. He was remarkaUe, 
for the care with which he never failed to defend his 
camp by trenches ; and he paid more attention to his 
commissariat and his artillery, than any prince of his 
time. He received into his service the numerous ad- 
venturers who swarmed over India, marked or branded 
their horses to prevent frauds, and allowed them pay. 
He often attended in person, when the troops were to 
be paid,” to receive any complaints, and to secure them 
against any undue deductions. His temper appears to 
have been generous: he was a lover of justice, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the revenue and agrioultural 
• system of India ; a knowledge without which no ruler 

in that country, whatever his abilities may be, can hope 
to do justice to his subjects. He was anxious to re- 
store, and to open ’the communication between the dif- 
ferent parts of his dominions, which had been grievously 
interrupted by the wars and revolutions of twenty pre- 
ceding years. For this purpose, and in order to fecili- 
tate the safe and early transmission of int^ligence, he 
built a line of serais *, or hostelrics, at short, regular 
distances, on tlie whole road from the farther extremity 
of. Bengal to the Indus, through the entire length of 
his empire, and a similar line from Agra to Mdndu, 
the high road by which the foreign trade from Gujrdt 
to the interior of llindusttln passed in those days. 
These serdis Avere open to strangers of every rank and 
religion, and were entrusted to servants, who, at the 
public expense, furnished travellers Avith Avater and 
•victuals, as they arrived ; at one door of the serdi suph 
plying victuals, dressed or undressed, to Slusuhnans, 
another undressed victuals to Hindus. Every Ser^ 

• * Abulfczl My* that he erected the Hdkim* of Bengal* Akberndmi, 
Uteae BeHii*, " after lite fMhkm ^ f. SB. 
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.1^ a d«asp-bam, or post-house, called by the Hindis 
il^duSki, so that news even from the Nildb was cou- 
Wyed in a few days to the court, wherever it might be ; 
and this system of post houses he extended in different 
directions over the principal roads in his dominions; 
enlarging the number of horses, so as to answer not only 
the purpose of conveying intelligence to the govern- 
ment, but also the demands of private trade and cor- 
respondence. The system was not a new one, but had 
fallen into disuse, and was by him much improved 
and extended. One other object Avhich he had in form- 
ing the greaf line of posts was to prevent the influx of 
Chaghatais into his kingdom ; and to afford the earliest 
notice of any invasion or movement from Kdbul, 
whence he dreaded the return of the exiled family. 
On each side of the grand roads were planted rows of 
mango and other fruit trees, affording both shelter and 
refreshment to the tired and thirsty passenger : and 
wells, supported by solid masonry, were dug at short dis- 
tances. At all the chief halting-places, he built mosques, 
and provided for them an adequate establishment of 
Iin^ms, Moazzins and servants. He appears also to 
have made provision for the care of the indigent sick.* 
The police, which he established, was strict and vigi- 
lant. So safe were the highways, we are told, that 
the most helpless person might carry a bason of gold, 
and sleep in the open country, Avithout need of a watch- 
man. 

He seems to have had more of the spirit of a legis- 
lator and of a guardian of his people, than any prince 

* A great part of this establish- known by the name of Bhatiarahs, 
meat still remained in Bedauni’s and whose employment it is to kindle 
after the lapse of fifty- two fires and perform other menial offices 
yaars, f, 148. and Khdfi Khan, f. for travellers, are the descendants of 
a BtiU later period, remarks, the people originally placed thm 
It ia said that the class of persons, by Shir Shah.” Perhaps, however, 
who are now to be found in the va- this establishment may be fi^nd to 
lioua Serbia of Hindustin, generally date from a atill earlier period. 
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ft bdPore Akber. By his enemies, he is accusednf perfidy, 
ZZiMs. seem to justify the charge. But it istfit l^^ 

Temembered that his history has been transmitted to us 
by his enemies chiefly : and the charge, unfortunatdy, 
is not confined to him individually, but extends 'to 
nearly all (he princes who were his contemporaries. 
When we consider the confusion, approaching to anarchy, 
which prevailed all over Hindustan at the moment of 
his accession to the throne, and the incessant wars that 
he carried on during his short reign, we must feel sur- 
prise that, with all his habitual activity, he was able to 
effect so much as he did, and that, in so Ihnited a time, 
he so entirely acquired and so long retained, the aflTec- 
tion of his subjects. He himself, when contemplating 
the disorder that prevailed at his accession, the plans of 
reform which he meditated, and his own advanced 
period of life, was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Alas, that I 
should have attained power, only at the close of the 
day.” His memory was lotig cherished by his subjects 
with fond admiration and regret. * 

Some incidents related of him may serve to illustrate 
his character. He was eminently distinguished for the 
impartiality with which he administered justice, without 
respect of persons. One day, his eldest son Adel Khan, 
riding on an elephant through a street of Agra, in 
passing a house tlic walls round which were in dis- 
repair, obseiued the Avife of the inhabitant, a shop- 


* Tab. Akb. f. 178.; Tar. Niz. 
■f. 217* ; Bed. f. 148. Briggs’s 
FeiishU^ voh ii. p. 125, ; Dow's Fe- 
rishta, vol. ii. p. 265. ; Akbernatna, 
f. 54, 55. ; Kholaset ul Towarikli, 
ff. 278, 279. ; Khafi Khan, ff. 57 
— 59 * 

8h(r Shah seems, in several in- 
stances, to have destroyed older 
towns, and rebuilt them ehewhere. 
In the first year of his reign, he de- 
stroyed old Kaniuj, and built, says 
Bedktmti f. 147, what is now 


called Slur-ghar on the banks of 
the Ganges" In like manner, he 
destroyed Shemsabdd, and restored 
it in another place. At Delhi, he 
destroyed the old fort, and began a 
new one on a larger scale, which he 
left unfinished. Tabak. Akberi. He 
is also said to have meditated the 
destruction of Ldhur, that it might 
not serve as a piace <tarmeM to the 
Chaghatdi princes, In any Aiture at- 
tack on India* 
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3^per, undressed aiid bathing herself. Struck, wiA 
her beauty, he fixed his eyes upon her, threw her a 
hira-pdn, and passed on. The woman, who considered 
Idiat, by this freedom, he treated her as a wanton, 
feeling her honour wounded, resolved not to survive 
the affront. Her husband, when informed of the in- 
cidrait, had great difficulty in preventing her intention. 
He went straight to the lev(5e of Shir Shah, and, 
among other suitors, preferred his complaint. The 
King, having investigated the circumstances, pro- 
nounced judgment ordering the law of retaliation to 
be enforced ; and that the shopkeeper, mounted on an 
elephant, should in his turn throw a bira pan to the 
prince’s wife, when undressed and preparing for the 
bath. Great influence was exerted to mollify the 
King, but in vain. Such, he said, was the law of their 
religion, and, in administering justice, be knew no dif- 
ference between prince and peasant : that it should not 
be said that a man, because his son, could injure a 
subject whom he was bound to protect. The com- 
plainant, in delight, withdrew his complaint, saying 
that now that he had gained his right, his character 
was restored and he was satisfied ; and, at his entreaty, 
the matter was ended.* 

At the battle on the Chonsa, Haji Begum, Humdyun’s 
wife, was taken prisoner. Shir Sliah treated her with 
every mark of courtesy and respect ; and on Humdyun’s 
return from Persia to K.abul, she was sent back to her 
husband in the most honourable manner. 

The day that he made his entrance into Delhi, a 
woman, who sold vegetables, called out to her neigh- 
bour,, as he passed : “ Delhi, truly, has got a master, 
but he is an old one.” She was overheard by the King, 
who, on this, made his horse caper and show off : and 
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l^akwas diverted when he heard the old womarf 
“ Well, old though he be, he is an active one.^* * * * ; 

Shir Shah was buried in his family estate at Sah- 
sardm, in a very magnificent mausoleum, erected ih. 
his lifetime, and which still exists. It stands in the 
centre of a small lake about a mile in circumference, 
bounded by masonry, with a descent by a flight of steps 
to the water. 

8o*nty It is impossible to conclude the history of such a 
prince, without regretting that so few materials remain 
^l*****' for affording a view of the internal ■ administration of 
his dominions. Many of his revenue regulations were 
retained or renewed by Akber, and seem to have made 
a part of Toder-jMal’s improved system of finance. 
But Shir Shah was soon succeeded in the throne by a 
hostile family, w'hose partisans were not disposed to see 
any merit in the virtues of an enemy .f 


* Ibid. f. 27.0* Khafi Khan.* Ferishta does justice 

f The chief authorities for tliis to the Afghans ; Abulfazl views all 

reign are the Tabak&t>e Akberi, the their proceedings with a prejudiced 

Tar. Bed^ni, the Khol. uJ Towa- eye. 

rikh, Ferishta, the Akbernama and 
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CHAP. It 

On the occurrence of the melancholy event which 

arrested Shir Shah in the midst of his successful I'a-slsi" 
career, the Afghdn chiefs, who were in the camp, as- 
sembl^ and consulted together. None of the late piwedon 

tlt« thrqiif . 
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King’s sons was on the spot. Adel Khan, the eldest, 
was still at Rdntambdr. JiMl Khan, his next brother, 
who was then not far off, at Rewah*, a town in the 
Fergana of Kalinjer, got immediate notice of his 
father’s death ; and being favoured by a strong party 
of the principal Amirs, arrived in the camp in three 
days. There, chiefly through the influence of Isa 
Khan Hijdb, he was proclaimed King, and ascended the 
throne, in the fort of Kalinjer, under the name of 
Sultan Isldm Shah, though by the natives of India he 
was generally called Selim Shah, and, by the northern 
or Chaghatdi soldiers, Selim Khan. 

The ostensible reason assigned by the Afghdn Amirs 
for thus passing over the heir-apparent was the dis- 
tance from the army at Avhich he happened to be at 
that crisis, and the necessity, in order to prevent re- 
bellion or any ambitious pretensions to the succession, 
that the vacant throne should be filled without delay. 
It would appear, however, that Adel Khan, who was of 
a depraved character, was very unpopular among at 
least one portion of the Afghans, and that he was in 
reality set aside, even more on account of the weakness 
of his character than for his hopeless depravity and 
profligacy.f 

Immediately on his accession,' IsMm wrote to his 
brother, Adel Khan, telling him that he had been con- 
strained, against his will, in order to prevent any com- 
motions and from other public considerations, to assume 
for a time the title of sovereign ; but that he was about 
to repair to the capital, where he hoped to meet him, 
and to have an opportunity of manifesting all the 


♦ The village of Rewah, near 
Panna. Panna is south of Kalinjer, 
Reira south-east in Bogilkand. The 
Tar, Niz, f. 217. has Ayiin ; the 
Tab. Akb. Riun a dependancy of 
Bhal ; the Nisdbnima, f. l65. Didn 
4 dependancy of Panna. Di£Perent 


authors make the enthronementthree^ 
five, and eight days after the late 
King's death. Beddani says he waa 
called from Tab fa. 

t Tar. Niz. f. 21?. ; Tab. Akb. f. 
178. ; Akbem4ma, f. 91* ; Nitibni* 
ma, f, l65.; Perishta, voLii, p* 12% 
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attachment and obedience due to him as his elder brother, chap. ii. 
He then set out for Agra. On reaching Kora in the 
Dodb, he was met by Khowas Khan, the commander- 
in-chief, a nobleman of great influence, who arrived 
from his j^gir of Sirhend ; and the ceremony of en- 
thronement was once more gone through, submissions 
made, and ofierings presented, with .much pomp and 
festivity ; after which, Islam again wrote to his brother, 
calling upon him, in conciliating and humble terms, to 
hasten to meet him. 

Adel Khan, justly jealous of Islam or Selim’s inten- 
tions, wrote to Kutb Khan Naib, Khowas Khan, Isa 
Khan Niazi and Jilal Khan Jilwani, who were regarded 
as the principal Afghiin nobles, to ascertain whether, 
if he complied with his brother’s invitation, he could 
depend on their protection. He, at the same time, 
wrote to inform his brother that, if these four noble- 
men came to conduct him and guaranteed his safety, 
he was ready to accompany them to Agra. 

To this proposal Selim agreed, and the four great 
Amirs accordingly proceeded to wait upon Adel Khan ; 
reassured him as to his personal security ; promised that 
he should be put in possession of whatever jagir in 
Hindustan he might choose ; and, after the first inter- 
view with the King, should be at liberty to repair to it, 
freely and without impediment. On the faith of these 
assurances Adel Khan .set out; and Selim, who had Mettingof 
proceeded ns far as Sikri* on a hunting party, hearing 
of his approach, went and received him in a field near 
Shikdrpur, where rich cloths were spread on the ground, eapitav 
on which the two princes took their scat with much 
state. The two brothers, at this met'ting, showed every 
sign of mutual aflection ; Selim repeating his excuses 
for the part which necessity had com[)elled him to act. 

After sitting and conversing together for some time in 


* Afterwards Fateh pur- Sikri. 
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the most friendly manner, they rose and set out for 
Agra. On reaching the citadel, although SeMm had 
given strict orders to the guard that only two or three 
attendants should be allowed to enter along with his 
brother, yet the Amirs by whom Adel Khan was ac- 
companied, being by no means satisfied what the King’s 
intentions were, in spite of all opposition, pushed 
forward after him with their followers and adherents 
in considerable numbers, into the hall of public au- 
dience, and thus defeated the plan that Selim had 
formed of seizing his brother’s person. 

The King, not disconcerted by this failure, heaped 
every mark of honour and distinction upon his brother, 
overwhelmed him with flattery, and renewed his as- 
surances of respect and obedience. He repeated his 
former assertions that he had assumed power only to 
keep his turbulent countrymen in order, and to retain 
the sovereignty in their father’s family ; but added, 
that the happy moment was at length arrived when he 
could follow the dictates of his heart and duty, and 
resign both the command of the army and the posses- 
sion of the throne to the legitimate heir. So saying, 
he approached Adel Khan and, taking hold of his hands, 
placed him on the throne. Adel Khan Avas not deceived 
by the apparent warmth of his brother’s professions, 
but, being more of a boon companion and a lover of ease 
than a man of action, had not the courage nor the pre- 
sence of mind to take advantage of them. He saw their 
insincerity, and he believed himself in danger. He, 
therefore, immediately rose from the throne, and in his 
turn, seated Selim Shah upon it, at the same time saluting 
him as his sovereign lord, and offering the customary 
congratulations. His example Avas instantly followed by 
all the nobles of the court, who presented their offerings, 
and tendered their homage, as is usual at the commence- 
ment of a new reign. Selim Shah, if defeated in his 
original purpose, thus at least effected a great object, 
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by seducing his brother to make a solemn and public chap. ii. 
renunciation of his rights. Adel Khan fixed upon 
Biina as his j%ir, and when the first interview was 
over, was allowed, according to agreement and by tlie 
intervention of the four great Amirs, to retire to that who retires 
place, attended by Isa Khan Nidzi and Khowas Khan.* 

But, hardly had two months elapsed, during which Further at- 
time Selim Shah was everywhere acknowledged as geae'’him. 
King, when he despatched Ghdzi Mahalif, one of the 
chief officers of his liousehold, to Bidna with a pair of 
golden fetters, and with orders to seize Adel Khan and 
bring him as a prisoner to court. Adel Khan, informed 
of his approach and intention, hastened from Biana to Khan in 
Mewat, Avhere Khowas Kiian then was, and complained 
to him bitterly of his brother’s breach of faith. The 
hardy veteran, attached to the family of Shir Shah, in 
which he had risen to dignity from the rank of a slave, 
and hurt by the insult offered to himself by this open 
infraction of a solemn agreement to which he was a 
party, gave orders for seizing Ghazi Mahali, and placed 
on his feet the fetters which he had brought for Adel 
Khan.J This was an insult that could have been 
offered to royalty, only by one who was jirepared to go 
all lengths. Khowas Khan followed it up by writing They arc 
to the principal Amirs who Avei'e with Selim Shah, ^j;)roeon),c 
several of whom were already much offended with that chief 
prince’s conduct, and privately brought them over to 
his plans. Being joined by Isa Khan Xiazi, he set out 
along with him and the prince for Agra, at the head of aiid march 
a considerable army. On the road he received letters ““ *^''‘** 
from Kutb Khan and Jiliil Khan Jilwiini, who, like 
them, had guaranteed the safety of Adel Khan, de- 

* Ut BUprh, Add Tar. Bedauni, tan) Ferishta calls him an 
f. 158., and KhAfi Khan. eunuch.” 

t The Tar, Nia., the Nisabn^ina i FerishU says that Khowas sent 
and other authorities call him Ghazi back Ghazi to the court with his 
Khan ; the Tar. Niz. adds, az Mo- feet in the golden fetters, 
harramin va mokarrabdn, e. o. (Sul- 

G G 2 
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daring their willingness to support the faith which 
they had pledged to Adel, and to join him ; but they 
required, in compliance with a point of Afghdn honour, 
an instance of which we have already met with, that 
the army should reach Agra before sunrise, when their 
troops, unseen by the eye of day, would abandon the 
King, and move over into the ranks of his rival. 

The rebels, proceeding on their march, reached Sikri, 
twelve kos from Agra, where Kiiowas Khan, who was 
celebrated for his piety, waited upon Sheikh Selim 
Chishti, a holy man, who then resided at that place ; 
and as it happened to be the eve of a great Muham- 
medan religious festival*, unwisely suffered himself to 
be so long delayed by attending the prayers and service 
employed on that occasion, that ho did not reach the 
capital till breakfast timef next day, when the sun was 
high in the firmament. 

Selim, when informed of his brother’s approach, was 
in the utmost consternation ; and addressing Kutb 
Khan and some other nobles, whom he knew or 
suspected to be engaged in this revolt, told them, 
that, even allowing that he had acted rashly in regard 
to Adel Khan, he thought he had a right to expect 
that Khowas Khan and Isa Khan would have written 
to him to remonstrate, before proceeding to such ex- 
tremities. The Amirs, seeing his alarm, told him that 
even now it was not too late to avert the evil; and 
Kutb Khan offered his services to effect a recon- 
ciliation. Upon this, Selim Shah empowered Kutb 
Khan and the other Amirs who were in Adel Khan’s 
interest, instantly to proceed to the camp to meet and 
negociate with that prince. His motive for this mea- 
sure, ap[)arently so pregnant with danger, w'as to re- 
move from his person men with whom he did not think 
himself safe ; intending, as soon as they were gone, to 

^ The festival was ihe Sheb-e f Chdsht. 

BerAt ^ 
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set out for Chundr, where his father’s treasures were c hap, it 
kept, — to take possession of them, — to raise an army, — 
and then return to combat his brother whom, at the pre- 
sent moment, he was unable to meet in the field. From 
following this plan he was diverted by the remons- 
trance? of another Isa Khan, the Mir-Hdjib, or Chief 
Chamberlain, who represented to him, that it was a 
most dangerous policy in a prince to resign his capital, 
and abandon his friends and the force of which he was 
in possession, that he might set out, with the purpose 
of throwing himself on the loyalty of others who were 
at a distance: that much depended on first impressions; 
that he had with him a firm and hardy band of two or 
three thousand chosen and attached Ibllowers, who had 
been in his service before he mounted the throne, 
besides many other troops * ; that he should boldly 
march out with this force, and might rest secure that 
none who bore the name of Afghdn, whatever might 
be his inward wishes, Avould dare to desert him in the 
plain and in the light of day. 

Selim, abandoning his first intentions, was prevailed 
upon to follow this advice ; recalled the Khans who 
had just left him ; told them, that he was resolved not 
to trust such faithful friends in the hands of the enemy ; 
and ordered the troops to mareh out, and forTu in the iiemove* 
plain of Agra. The Afghan chiefs Avho had engaged to 
revolt to Adel Khan, when they saw Selim Shah lead 
them openly into the field, gave up their intention of 
deserting, and took their station in the line ; so that 
Adel Khan’s army, as it advanced, was opposed by the 
whole force in the capital. A battle ensued in sight of 
Agra, in which, in spite of the exertions of Khowas 
Khan, Avho was disappointed and disconcerted at find- 
ing the two great Khans, on whom he had reckoned as 
auxiliaries, ranged against him as enemies, the victory 
declared for Selim. Adel Khan fled from the field, 

• Ten thousand Firmuli Afglmns. 
o o 3 
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and escaped down the country to Tahia *, .where he 
disappeared, and seems never to have been heard of 
more. Khowds Khan and Isa Khan Nidzi retreated to 
Mewat ; where they for some time maintained them- 
selves, and even defeated, at Finizpiir in that province, 
an army sent against them by the King. But, the 
royal army having been reinforced, the Khans were 
compelled to quit Mewat, and sought refuge with the 
native Rajas in the mountains of Kemdun. Selim sent 
Kntb Khan with a detachment in pursuit of them. He 
took post for some time on the skirt of the Kemaun 
hills, and plundered the hill-country, but did nothing 
effectual.f 

Selim Shah, thus relieved from his danger, marched 
down to Chunar that he might secure the treasures of 
his father. Having by degrees clearly ascertained the 
truth and extent of the secret correspondence which 
had been carried on between the nobles in his own 
service and Khowas Khan before the battle, he de- 
tei’mined on revenge. Jilal Khan Jilwdni | Avas a chief 
of great power, and one of the four who had become 
security for Adel Khan’s safety. He had entered into 
the conspiracy, but Selim, though aware of the fact, 
feared to attack him by open force. What he dared 
not attempt openly, he accomplished by strategem. 
The camp having reached the town of Kdra§, the King 
invited Jilal to play a match at chougdn ; lured him 
from his quarters, and then seized both him and his 
brother Khoddidad. To avoid the odium of himself 
putting to death two Amirs of such distinction he gave 
them over into the custody of an Afghdn, with whom 

♦ Ferislita has Patna; the Tar. f Tar. Nizami, f. 219. ami other 
Abk. f. 180., and Tar. Bed. f. 1.54. authorities as above. 

Itave Tahia, probably rightly. The $ Or Jilaw. 

Nihubnama has Panna, which ac- § Some say, on hia retain from 
cords as to situation with Tahia. Chunar ; the Nis4bn4ma, on going 
The difference is chiefly from the thither. 

4iacritical points. 
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they had^a blood-feud, by whom, under pretence of legal 
retaliation, they were slain. The treasures which the 
King removed from Chundr were conveyed to Gualidr, 
which, probably as being nearer the capital, he resolved 
to make his stronghold. He himself returned to Agra. 

Selim Shah now sought out, and pursued with unre- 
lenting severity, all who had taken part with his brother, 
or who were suspected of being in his interest, “ sweep- 
ing them oif,” says Bedduni, “ like men from a chess- 
board.” Kutb Khan, who had been a principal in all 
the intrigues, alarmed at these proceedings and es- 
pecially at the death of Jildl Khan Jilwdni, fled from 
the low country of Kemdun, where he was in command 
of the army, and retired to the Penjdb. Haibat Khan 
Nidzi, the governor of that great province, on whom the 
late King had bestowed the title of Azim Humayun, 
received him courteously ; but having been called upon 
by Selim to deliver him up, and the ascendency of the 
royal arms being at this period too decided to admit of 
opposition, Kutb Khan was surrendered to the King, 
and along with Shahbdz Khan Kiazi, wlio had married 
the King’s sister, and twelve other Amirs of note, Avas 
sent to Gualidr, Avhere most of them perished in prison. 

All the dominions that had been conquered by Shir 
Shah were now in the possession of his son, and were 
for some time ruled by him in peace. His kingdom 
Avas of great extent, reaching from Peshdwer to the sea 
of Bengal, and from the Himalaya mountains to the 
confines of Gujrat. He A\'as however jealous of some 
of his father’s great Amirs, Avho administered the go- 
vernment in several of the more important provinces, 
with nearly despotic poAver. Shujaa Khan *, the go- 
vernor of Malwa, Avas one of these. Since he had had 
the sole comtnand in that kingdom, he had emploved 
himself with much activity in reducing the numerous 
jigirddrs who possessed the chief part of the country, 

♦ Also often called Sazdwal Khan. 
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and liad succeeded in establishing his ascendency over 
the whole of it. His very success, however, had excited 
the suspicions of his jealous master, who summoned him 
to court. He obeyed the call, and having satisfied 
IsMm of his fidelity, was allowed to resume his station. 

Azim Humayun, the governor of the rich and exten- 
sive provinces of the Penjab, fell under similar suspi- 
cions, and was in like manner called to the presence. 
Unwilling to place himself in the power of a sovereign, 
in whose eyes his power and prosperity were crimes, he 
feigned various excuses, but sent in his place his brother 
Said Khan, a nobleman of great talent and bravery, 
who was well received by tlie King, and treated with 
every external distinction, and much apf»arent regard. 
Islam easily .saw through the pretences alleged by the 
ambassador for his brother’s conduct, and, by those 
who knew him lies!, was supposed to l>e only waiting 
for a convenient time to cut him ofl^’. One day the 
King took Said into the interior of the harem, where 
he pointed to a number of heads that were ranged on 
the wall, and asked him, as if casually, if he knew any 
of them. Some time before, Islam hud given orders for 
blowing up by gunpowder a chamber in which were 
lodged many of the most distinguished prisoners in the 
fort of Gualiar.* Iheir ghastly heads were now ranged 
around, elevated on the points of spears. Said ex- . 
amined them without betraying any emotion, and men- 
tioned the names of several whotu he had known, the 
first men of the state. In their fate, however, he 
seemed to retid his own. 

Having arranged his affairs at Agra, lsl4m now re- 
solved to march by Chunar to Khotas in Behdr, to bring 
from these strotig fortresses a farther jiortion of the 

* We are told that among the |>orted to the King for hia instruc- 
perHon^ blown up on thin occasion tiouK. He commanded hit life to be 
w as Kemdl (laker, the bon of a Ga- Kpared, and at a future time sent him 
ker chief, who cRcaped in a way so into tlie Penjdb to accompany the 
extraordinary that it ^was deemed army employed against his country* 
miraculous, and the incident was rc- men the Gakers* 
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hoarded wealth of his father. Said Khdn, who fofesaw 
that he could not long remain in the royal camp with 
safety, made his escape while the army was on this 
route, and having caused horses to be posted all along 
the road, reached Ldhiir. This circumstance, joined to 
the delays of the viceroy of the Penjdb, and the news 
which at the same time reached Court that Khowds 
Khan was marching to meet Azim Humdyun, made the 
King suspect that a rebellion, supported by a con- 
federacy of the leading nobles of the empire, was in 
agitation. He, therefore, halted ; measured back his 
way to Agra; and called upon Shujaa Khan to join him 
from Malwa with the forces of that province. 

As Agra and Delhi were now once more become the 
capital cities of the Afghdns in India, IsJdm, before 
leaving Agra, employed his troops in surrounding it 
with a wall. He*'e having been joined by Shujaa Khan 
with troops from ilalwa, he sent back that nobleman, 
after conferring with him, and soon after proceeded 
toAvards Delhi with all the forces that he could collect. 
There he remained for some time, awaiting the arrival 
of the more distant forces. The interval of leisure thus 
afforded he employed in surrounding with a strong 
wall of stone and lime the new tOAvn of llumayun, 
which that Emperor had enclosed with one of stone and 
clay. Islam caused many new edifices to be built hard 
by, on the banks of the Jamna ; and on them and the 
space Avhich he had enclosed, bestowed the name of 
Selfmgarh, Avhich now forms, says Khiifi Khan, the 
southern suburb of Delhi.* The name given to it, of 
SeUmgarh, would seem to show, that Islam did notdisdain 
to use the appellation by which he was vulgarly called. 

Isliim now advanced towards the Penjhb; Avhile, on 
the other side, Azim llumayun, Khowas Khan and Isa 
Khan with their united forces, amounting, it is said, to 

• Tar. Ni«. f, Sig. ; Tab. Akb. f. 180. ; Tar, Bed. f. 155.; Fe- 
lithta, vol. ii. p. 1 32. ; Kbub Kban. 
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mor4 than double the royal army, marched to encounter 
him. The two armies came in sight of each other near 
the town of Ambdla, south-east of Sirhend. Selim, on 
coming near the hostile army, ascended a rising ground 
with some of his Amirs, to reconnoitre the array of the 
enemy. Having for a while surveyed them, he suddenly 
turned round, exclaimed that it would ill become his 
dignity to encamp in sight of rebels, and ordered his 
troops to be instantly formed in battle order, and * to 
advance to the attack. 

It so happened that, the very night before, a mis- 
understanding had arisen between the two principal 
leaders of the malcontents, on a subject of fundamental 
consequence. Khowas Khan, who had been brought up 
and elevated to high rank in the very household of Shir 
Shah, retained his attachment to his patron’s family, 
and insisted that the royal dignity should be kept in 
that line, and conferred upon Adel Khan, his eldest son, 
under whose banner they should fight, and whom they 
should spare no exertion to find out, and to place on 
his throne. Azim llumayun on the other hand, with 
the independent spirit of an Afghan and the ambition 
of an adventurer, quoting some well-known lines of a 
Persian poet, insisted that tliere was no hereditaiy 
descent in sovereignty, which followed the longest 
sword. This ill-timed dispute was still unadjusted, 
when the army of the King appeared in sight. Khowas 
Khan, in disgust, refused to lend his aid to minister to 
the pretension of Azi'm llumayun, and, with his friend 
Isa Khan, withdrew his forces from the field. Such a 
movement, at such a time, was decisive of the fate of 
the battle and of the campaign. The victory, however, 
was not bloodless. In spite of the defection of so great 
a part of the confederate force, the onset of Islam’s 
troops was valiantly opposed by the army of the viceroy 
of Lahur, the strength of which consisted in the Nidzis 
of his own tribe. Numbers of them were, however, 
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slain, and the rest driven from the field. ■ In the midst 
of the confusion caused by the conflict and the rout, 
while the officers of the victorious army were crowding 
around the King to congratulate him on his success, 
that prince narrowly escaped from an imminent danger. 
Said Khan, who had so lately fled from the camp to join 
his brother, taking advantage of the bustle that pre- 
vailed, and being perfectly familiar with the composition 
and arrangement of Isldm’s army, mixed with the royal 
troops, and being in complete armour so that he 
could not be known, accompanied by two or three* of 
his followers, rode towards the King, as if to join in the 
general congratulation, intending to have gone up to 
him and slain him in the very midst of his triumph. 
He had got near the person of the prince, when one of 
IsMm’s elephant drivers, recognising him by his voice as 
he inquired whereabouts the King was, discharged a 
lance at him. Said, however, nothing daunted by the 
discovery, cutting his way through the troops imme- 
diately around him, plunged among the horses and 
elephants that crowded in confusion near the spot, 
and by his valour and presence of mind effected his 
escape. Numbers of the rebels in their flight were 
drowned in the water-courses round Ambala; many 
were plundered or slain by the peasants. The remainder 
fle4 to Dlnkdt near tlie Indus.f Islam pursued them, 
and marched through the Penjab as far as Rhotas, 
receiving the submission of the local authorities as he 
went along. Having settled the country as far as tin;e 
permitted, he left a strong force under Khwdja Veis 
Sirwdni to keep the Niiizis from regaining their ground, 
and himself returned to Agra, whence ho soon after 


* Two, Tab. Akb, and Nisab- and Becl&uni, The term Rob’’ 
]ilmia« Some have ten. is applied not only to the district of 

■j* The Tar. Niz. makes the de- Kohat, but to the whole Kohistan, 
fealod Nl&zia flee to Dinkdt near or highlands, along the right bank 
Eoh| and is followed by Ferishta of the Indus. 
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repaired to Gudlidr, where he was fond of residing, and 
which he in some measure made his capital.* 

When, at the battle of Ambala, Khowds Khan and Isa 
Khan separated from Azim Humdyun and the army of 
the Niazis, the latter retired to the mountains, while the 
former, attended by five or six thousand men, hastened 
to attack the city of Ldlnir, hoping to make himself 
master of it during the general confusion. But, hearing 
that he was closely pursued, he crossed the Rdvi, and at 
the village of IMiani was overtaken by Yahi'a Salwdi 
who had been sent after him. Khowas Khan, though 
at the time suffering fi'om the eftects of a recent wound, 
left his litter ; and mounting on horseback, engaged and 
repelled the enemy, after which he continued his route. 
Escaping by the foot of the Sewalik mountains, he re- 
mained among tliem for some time. At length Islam 
Shah wrote to Taj Khan Kerani, the governor of Sam- ' 
bhal, enjoining him to draw Khowas Khan by any 
means from his retreat. On the invitation of Tdj Khan, 
who owed him his preferment, he left his mountain 
retreat, and came down to Sambhal. But Taj Khan, 
forgetful of what he owed the illustrious refugee and 
anxious to .secure the royal favour, treacherously put 
his benefactor to death, and having cut off his head, 
sent it as an offering to Islam Shah, who was then at 
Bin in the Penjilb. Khowsis Khan was one of the most 
distinguished men of his time. His liberality, especially 
to religious men, was unbounded. Abulfazl represents 
his character, as he does that of all connected with the 
Sur dynasty, in an unfavourable light. “ He was,” says 
that writer, “ originally one of the slaves of Shir Khan, 
and by doAvmright fraud and cunning, by seizing the 
]>ro])erty of the learned and good and bestowing it on 
the ignorant and low-minded, gained a certain degree 
of credit among the lower classes of his own country- 

* Tat. Nizami, f. 220.; Tab. Feriahu, vol. ii. pp. 138, 1S4.; Kbol. 
Akb. 181. ; Tar. Bed. ff. 155, 156.; ul Towdrikli, f. 281. 
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men.” “ His corpse was conveyed to Delhi,” says char n, 
Ferishta*, “ where it was interred : and such is the vene- 
ration in which the name of KhowAs Khan is held, even 
at the present day, that his tomb is frequented by devo- 
tees, and the common people, considering him as a saint, 
go there to offer prayers for the success of their under- 
takings.” t “ And to this day,” says a still later author, 

“ his name is celebrated in Hindustan, in poetry and 
song.”t 

While Selim resided at Gudliar, an incident occurred Power of 
which had nearly shaken his throne. It must have nowes* 
been visible in the progress of the narrative, that the 
Sur dynasty of Shir Sliah Avas entirely military. It nasty, 
was supported solely by the Afghans, a rough and un- 
civiliised people, avIio cherished strong notions of inde- 
pendence and equality ; and who, if they could not be 
called republican in their principles, were at least led 
by a number of their oAvn hereditary chiefs, a sort of 
native oligarchy, all of whom regarded tlie grand officers 
of the empire with some jealousy, as placed above them 
only by accident. The greater chiefs regarded the 
sovereign himself Avith much the same eye. They had 
been the equals of Shir Khan, his father, and it A\'as by 
their exertions that he sat on the throne. The go- 
vernors of provinces, though nominally servants of the 
crown, and remov’able at Avill, AA^ere often in reality so 
poAverful, each in his oaaui goAcrnment, that they con- 
sidered themselves as individually holding their poAA'er 
by much the same right as the King held his throne. 

They Avere in fact, in general, removable only by assas- 
sination or by Avar. Shujaa Khan, as avc have seen, had shuja* 
reduced nearly the Avhole of the former kingdom of mJw«” 
Mahva under his authority, lie maintained the pomp *-“954. 
and parade of a prince, like the other governors of the 


* Akbeniama, f. 91. 
t FerUlita, vol. ii., p. 137" 


t Khol. ul Towarikh. f, 276. 
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more extensive provinces, and, like some of them, ■'tras 
suspected by Selim of aiming at independent power. 
The viceroy of the Penjdb being now humbled, Shujaa 
was now become the greatest subject of the empire. 

It happened one day that an Afghan, of the name of 
Othman*, came intoxicated into Shujaa’s hall of audi- 
ence, and as his countrymen are noted in India for their 
rude and unpolished manners, began to spit about him 
on the cushions and carpets. The servants remon- 
strated with him, but in vain ; and on their insisting 
that he should leave the presence-chamber, he struck 
one of them a blow on the face. Shujaa Khan, informed 
of this outrage, ordered the offender’s hands to be cut 
off. Othman, thus mutilated, repaired to Selim Shah 
at Gualiar, and, having gained access to him, demanded 
justice upon his Majesty’s lieutenant, w'ho had treated 
him thus cruelly. Selim, wdiether merely to get rid of 
the man’s importunity, or with any more remote object, 
answered, “ What, are not you too an Afghan ? Go, 
and take your revenge.” This expression was repeated 
to Shujaa, who only remarked, that it was a very idle 
way of talking. And though one of his servants told 
him that he had seen Othman sitting in a cutler’s shop, 
•whetting his knife, and using threatening expressions, 
still he took no precautions. 

Some time afterwards Shujaa Khan, having gone to 
Gudliflr to wait upon the King, in passing through the 
streets of the town on his Avay to the royal derbdr, saw 
Othman, -who had long been watching his opportunity, 
sitting in a shop, wrapped up in an old mantle. Shujaa 
made his palankeen stop, and desired some assistance to 
be given to the wretched man, whose face he recollected. 
Othman, seizing the favourable moment, approached 
him, and with the blade of a short SAVord which he had 


• Ferishta calls him Othman designate him as Othman merdi, one 
Khan, probably erroneously ; others Othman. 
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fastened to the stump of his mutilated arm, and con- 
cealed under his cloak, attacked Shujaa, and inflicted a 
'around on his side. The viceroy’s followers, rushing on 
the assassin, put him to death.* This occurrence, con- 
nected with the known jealousy of Selim Shah and the 
expression he had let fall, naturally alarmed Shujaa 
Khan, who, though he afterwards appeared at court 
and received rich presents, took the earliest opportunity 
that offered to withdraw from Gudliar with all his fol- 
lowers, without taking leave, and retreated hurriedly to 
Malwa. Selim, offended at this act of insubordination, 
as well as by his slighting expressions, sent a strong 
detachment to pursue, and bring him back, and soon 
after himself marched into Malwa with the rest of his 
army, that he might seize Shujaa; “although,” says 
Nizdm-cd-din, “that nobleman was one of thirty-five f 
persons who were personally engaged in placing his 
father. Shir Shah, on the throne.” When Selim had 
advanced as far as Mandu, Shujaa Khan fled to Bhan- 
swdra, on the borders of Gujrat, declaring that he would 
never draw his sword against the son of his old master. 
All opposition being thus at an end, Isldm Shah placed 
Isa Khan Siir in the government of Malwa, leaving him 
at Ujein with twenty thousand horse J, and returned to 
Gudliar. Soon afterwards, however, when Islam was 
compelled once more to return to the Penjdb, Shujaa 
Khan, from Avhat motives we are not informed, but pro- 
bably from his tried talents and the difficulty of govern- 
ing Malwa without his aid, was restored to the govern- 
ment of that kingdom, which he, and his sou after him, 
enjoyed for many years.§ 

While Islam Shah was thus successful in Malwa, his 


* Some accounts say that the as- § Tab. Akb. f, 463. ; Tar. Niz. 
aaadn made his escape. f. 220, ; Ferishta, vol. ir. pp. 273, 

t Ferishta says, thirty-six . 274. and ii. p. 134. ; Tar. Bed. f. 

i Bed4uni, 30,000. 156. 
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arms suffered a reverse in the Penjdb.* Azina Humdyun, 
who had so long governed that country, though ex- 
pelled, had still a strong influence within it, and was 
attended beyond the Jelem by a considerable body of 
brave and determined adherents. Having collected his 
force, Azim Ilumdyun attacked near Dinkdt, and de- 
feated, Khwdja Yeis Sirwdni, the general whom Islam 
had left to keep him in check ; and, pursuing his advan- 
tage, extended liis inroads as far as Sirhend. His pre- 
datory troops spread themselves all over the Penjdb, 
carrying off not only the cattle, but the inhabitants, and 
throwing the whole country into confusion. To redress 
this evil, Islam lost no time in sending a large army to 
the assistance of his general, who compelled the rebels 
to retreat once more towards r)ink<)t. A general action 
was soon after fought at Sambala near that place, in 
which Azim Ilumdyun, who had now an army of twenty 
thousand horse, was totally defeated, and numbers of 
Nidzi women, falling into the hands of the conquerors, 
were sent to Islam Shah. That monarch’s treatment of 
them is disgraceful to his character. The helpless 
females were sent to Gualidr, and there given up to be 
dishonoured. He also exhibited a scurrilous pageantry 
in his camp. Selecting from the rabble some wretches 
whom he called by the names of Azim Ilumdyun, Said 
Khan, Shdhbaz Khan and others, he dressed them up in 
tawdry finery, and bestowed on them lofty titles, made 
the vilest creatures in the camp carry pompously before 
them the standards, regal umbrella and other symbols 
of royalty and state, that had fallen into his hands in 
the late battle, and paraded them with insulting 
mockery. The bands of music performed before their 
doors at the usual stated times, the most noted black- 
guards in the bazar being selected for the duty. These 
marks of contempt shown to men of rank and family, 
with the dishonour of the Ni4zi ladies, were much felt 


* In 954. or 955.*' savs Bedauni. f. 157. God knows whirh.” 
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and resented by the Afghans in general, most of whom 
are in some way connected together, and who, at all 
events, have a profound respect for the honour of their 
tribes.* 

After this defeat the Niazis, unable to keep their ncadvances 
ground at Dinkdt, fled for protection among the Gakers ®‘*“***- 
beyond the Salt Range, and also spread among the hills 
on the outskirts of Kashmir. Islam, sensible that, to 
ensure the tranquillity of his other dominions, it was 
necessary to extinguish the embers of rebellion in the 
Penjdb, and especially to crush the power of the Niazi 
chiefs, marched into that country at the head of a 
powerful army. He advanced as far as Rhotas, the a.h. aw. 
completion of -which he urged forward with much 
earnestness, and used every effort to reduce tlie Gakers, 
who Avere at once proud of their independence and 
attached to the family of Raber. The building of Rhotas 
was a work of immense toil and difficulty. The Gakers 
did everything in their power to impede the progress of 
a fort, which was placed chiefly as a check upon them. 

Isldm Shah employed one portion of his troops in 
building the fortifications on a magnificent scale, and 
the other jiortion of them not so employed Avere sent 
against the Gakers, Avho kept them busy Avith daily contests 
combats. By day the Gakers met them hand to hand in 
fight, and at night crept like banditti round the camp, 
and by sudden attacks Avhere least exjiected, carried off' 
men and Avomen, bond and free, all of Avhom they kept 
in shameful captivity, and sold as slaves indiscriminate!}'. 

For two years, Avhile the AA^orks Avere going on, Islam 
kept his Afgluins em[)loyed Avith stone and mortar, or 
in constant skirmishing, and all the time kept back 
their pay. Their hatred to him became extreme, and Discontents 
vented itself in reproaches and abuse ; for such Avas 
their terror of him, and the ascendency that he had 

♦ Ut supr^. Some make this ill-jutlget! pageantry occur after the first 
defeat. 
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acquired over their minds, that none dared to remon- 
strate. At length Shah Muhammed Firmuli, a noble- 
man whose wit and humour sometimes enabled him to 
tell bold truths, informed the King that, the night 
befoi’e, he had had a singular dream. “ My King,” 
said he, “ methought I saw three bags fall frojn the 
sky; one was filled with earth, one with gold, and one 
with paper." The earth fell on the soldiers, the gold 
on the Hindu clerks of office, the paper on the royal 
treasury.” Islam Sliah, who saw at once the tendency 
of the fable, was diverted, and promised that as soon 
as he returned to Gualiar he would make the ac- 
countants write out the bills for the two years’ arrears, 
and pay the amount. “ It so liappened,” says the his- 
torian, “that this never was performed, as he was car- 
ried off before it was effected.”'* 

But, brave as was the defence of the Gakers in their 
wild country, and successful as they were, sheltered by 
their glens, ravines and jungles, in repelling the attacks 
of the royal army, they at length clearly saw that they 
could expect no quiet while they continued to shelter 
Azim Humayun or his followers. Sultan Adam having 
sued for peace, it was granted on condition that Azim 
Humdyun and his followers should leave the country. 
This being agreed to, the Xiazis, now more distressed 
than ever, determined to attempt Kashmir. They 
seem to have been invited by a party, who offered them 
the government, it is said, with treachei'ous views. 
At all events, Islam Shah put the mountain tribes of 
Kashmir on their guard, and urged them to avert the 
approaching danger. ]\Iisled, it is said, by their guides, 
though no such treachery is necessary to account for 
what followed, the Xiazis entered the passes of that 
mountainous region, and soon found themselves cut off 
from all retreat or advance. Tl»e precipices above 
were occupied by armed men. In vain did the Nidzis 

• Tar. Bed. f. 158. 
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do all that courage could effect, the very women, 
among whom were the mother and wife of Azira 
Humdyun, arming themselves to defend their honour. 
A shower of stones from hands unseen poured down 
upon them, and not an individual escaped. In this 
defile Azira Humayun and his brothers Said Khan and 
Shdhbdz Khan, the King’s brother-in-law, were slain, 
and their heads cut off and sent to Ishim Shah.* 

While Isldm’s forces were engaged against the Gakers 
and the tribe of Jenjiiha, who occupied the strong 
country on the banks of the Jelem, not content Avith 
the works still carried on at llhotas, he began to con- 
struct another fort at Manghar or Mankbt, on the 
farthest outskirts of the SeAViilik mountains. It was 
on a most extensive scale, and Avas composed of four 
or five forts, on as many eminences, but all connected 
together. Abulfazl says that Islam Shah founded it 
in consequence of some bad omen that had aftected his 
imagination, and as a place of refuge against the im- 
pending evil. It Avas Avhile encamped at Bin, super- 
mtending the building of this fort, that he made a 
narroAV escape from being assassinated. As he was 
ascending a confined pass on his way to the fort, a man, 
Avho had concealed himself, rushed upon him Avith a 
naked SAVord, and aimed a blow Avhich Ishim skilfully 
warded off Avith the end of his Avhip, Avhich, hoAvcA^er, 
being cut through, his face Avas somcAvhat Avounded. 
When the assassin Avas raising his arm for a second 
stroke, the King, Avho was a poAverful man and versed 
in athletic exercises, leaping from his horse and clasping 
the assassin’s arms, called upon some Amirs Avho had 
galloped up to his aid, to put the man to death. “ Let 
us inquire,” they said, “ Avho instigated him to such a 
deed.” “ No,” said Islam Shah, “ the Avrctch may be 

• Tar. Ni«. f. 221.; Akbernuma, were unjustly accused of treachery, 
f. 91*1 Tar, Bed. f. 158. ; Khol. ul The catastrophe was a natural one, 
Tow. f. 282. ; Ferishta If. p. 155. where the natives were prepared. 
One may suspect that the guides 
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the ruin of many houses. Put him instantly to d*ath.” 
This act of generosity does not appear to be much in 
unison with Isldm’s habitual conduct. He observed, 
however, that the villain’s sword was one which he had 
himself presented to Ekbdl Khan, a man whom he had 
raised from the lowest rank, had elevated to situations 
of dignity in his court, and honoured with his parti- 
cular favour. Islam now deprived him of his rank, 
and restored him to his original meanness. But though 
the Afghan Amirs, by whom he was detested, urged 
the King to put him to death, IsMm Shah refused, 
saying that, however much he was ashamed of the 
patronage which he had afforded to one so unworthy, 
he would not utterly destroy what he had once 
cherished.* 

Having settled the Penjab and strengthened his 
frontier, IsMm, who had now been two years beyond 
the Satlej, set out on his march back to Delhi. It was 
at this time that Kdmran Mirza, who, driven from 
Kabul, and afterwards from the Afghan country, had 
come to his camp some time before, disapjKjinted in his 
expectations of succour, made his escape, and fled first 
to the Sewalik f mountains and afterwards to the Gakers. 
Islam continued his march, and had arrived at Delhi, 
when news were brought that the hhnperor Humdyun 
had readied the Indus with an army, on his way to 
invade Hindustan. The King was then ill, and, at the 
moment, had a number of leeches on his neck. He 
instantly shook them off, and without even washing 
away the blood, tied a handkerchief round his neck, 
ordered his horse, mounted, and the same day was 
encamped three kos from the town. The troops, who 

■* Tar. Niz. f. 220. ; Tar. Bed. him. Tliis supposes Hirofj to have 
f. 168. alrea4ly attained considerable rank, 

t Kamran, as he approached and he is accordingly said to have 
Islam's camp, was received by Himu been in high favour. Tar. Bed. f. 
Bakal, who was sent out to meet 158. 
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had §,lready suffered so much from want, were driven chap.ii. 
distracted by this new movement ; so that some of his 
Ministers ventured to represent to him that, as a 
powerful enemy was marching to meet him, and the 
troops were in distress and murmuring, it would be a 
gracious act and befitting his royal dignity, to dis- 
charge their arrears of pay. Islam told them in reply 
that, if he paid the troops at that time, they would 
ascribe the concession to his necessities and to com- 
pulsion, and Avould act upon that supposition on future 
occasions; but he assured them that, after he had re- 
turned victorious from this campaign, he would order 
the whole arrears of the last two years to be paid all 
in one sum. The soldiers, stilling their feelings and 
seeing no remedy, repaired to the camp. The draught- 
bullocks, employed for moving the cannon, had all been 
sent to pasture at great distances. Determined that 
no time should be lost, the King commanded the foot- 
soldiers to drag them along ; Avhich they did for several 
days, some of the larger guns requiring each one or 
two thousand men to move them. Without loss of 
time he thus reached the Penjiib. Humayun, having ins retreat 
secured his brother Kamran, and failed in an attempt 
to reach Kaslimir, uAvare of Islam’s approach, returned 
to Kabul. Upon Avhich Islam, Avorn out A\'ith sickness 
and disease, retraced his steps from Lahiir, and soon 
after repaired to Gutiruir.’* 

It Avas during this and his former residence at Laiuir Meditated 
that Isldm Shah, folloAving u[) in some measure his of n'ihl'r'' 
father’s ideas, is said to have seriously meditated the and removal 
destruction of that capital. It Avas a large and flourish- capital to 
ing city, the centre of a rich trade, and amply furnished . 

Avith every useful and costly production of the times. 

It had a numerous and Avarlike population, and large 
manufactories of arms, offensive and defensive, of mili- 

• Tar. Ni*. f.221.; Tar. Bed. f. I 69 . 
u u 3 
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tary accoutrements, and of every warlike store, If 
recovered and occupied by the exiled family, or by any 
invaders from the North, i^would become, he imagined, 
a most convenient station, both for arming their troops, 
and for invading India. His plan was to have razed 
this noble town from the foundation, and to have re- 
moved the capital of the Pcnjab to MAnkbt, which was 
more remote from the country of the Afghtins, and 
from the desert along the left bank of the Indus, 
while, from its position in the Sialkot range, it was less 
liable to invasion, and more capable of defence. But 
this truly oriental plan, so pregnant with misery and 
ruin to thousands of liis subjects, was never carried 
into ctfect. 

Shir Shah, during his short reign, had placed his 
kingdom in so formidable a position, that the reign of 
his successor was disturbed by no foreign invasion; but 
it was ti'oubled, first by civil wars, and afterwards by 
repeated conspiracies. NMiethcr these were owing to 
the jealous temper of Islam, or were a consequence of 
the insubordinate and independent habits of his Afghdn 
nobles, is not very clear, in the scanty and unsatisfac- 
tory accounts that have been transmitted to us of the 
history of his reign. But it would rather appear that 
IsMm, fretted by finding them constantly in his way, 
when he wished to rule as an absolute prince, attempted 
systematically to weed out the more powerful Afghan 
chiefs*, witliout being sufficiently aware that, while he 
got free of a temporary annoyance, he was destroying 
the real strength of his dynasty and race. We have 
seen that attempts upon his life, probably produced by 
this severity, were made at different times, though they 
failed. Even in his favourite retreat of Gudliar, to 

* Bedauni tells us that his sus- mixed opium in his drink, eat scr- 
picions of the designs of the Afghan pents and drank poison, probably as 
chiefs had produced in his mind the antidotes while he thirsted for the 
most inveterate hatred ; that he blood of hit Afghdn subjects, f. I69. 
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which 'he retired as a place of security from these 
attempts, he was not safe from the assassin’s arm. One 
day while he was out hunting at Anteri in that neigh- 
bourhood, a band of men, instigated by persons of note, 
lay in wait, for the purpose of putting him to death as 
he returned. It so happened that he came back by a 
different road from tliat which he was accustomed to 
take, and thus tlie plot failed. But the king was soon 
informed of Avhat liad passed, and put to death those 
who were convicted as the leaders of the conspiracy, or 
supposed to be so. But he did not stop there ; and it 
is alleged that there was hardly any Amir distinguished 
for power or influence, on whom his suspicions did not 
fall, and whom he did not put to death, or impidson.* 
The latter part of the life of Islam Shah was rendered 
wretched by bad health and bodily suffering. His 
disease, whether a listula or piles, was attended with 
tumours all over his loins, occasioned much pain, and 
baflled the efforts of his physicians. These and other 
bodily infirmities brought him to the grave, after a 
reign of between eiglit and nine years.f 

His chai'acter, as given by historians, is not exactly 
what one would ex[)ect from the public transactions of 
his reign. All allow that, in person, he was handsome, 
and that his bodily strength, which was naturally great, 
had been cultivated by constant activity and exercise. 
He is said to have had a comi)etent degree of learning, 
and to have treasured up in his memory the chief works 
of some of the best Persian poets. He was intelligent, 
acute, fond of the society of learned men and of pious 

Tar. Niz. f. 222. Taiikli-e Nizami gives him nine 

f Abulfazl makes him die 22. years, and is followed by Ferishta; 
Zikadah, a. ii. 960, (Oct. .‘H), a. n. Tab. Akb. f. 1S2. ; Tar. Nizami, 
15.^^^), after a reign of ei^ht years f. 221. ; Akbernama, f. 91*; Khol, 
two mouths and eight days; the ul Towarikh, pp. 279 — ; Fe- 
Nisfibnama, 26.; Zihajeli (Dec. rishta, vol. ii. pp. 134 — 138,; Ni- 
3rd), after a reign of eight years sabnaraa, f, 114, 
nine months and seven days; the 
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divines, and remarkable for his skill in extempore 
poetical composition, as well as for his wit and ready 
repartee. He always maintained a powerful army, 
abundantly supplied with horses, elephants, artillery and 
stores ; and subjected it to strict discipline. “ Though 
he vexed his soldiers extremely,” says Abulfazl, “ yet 
he conducted himself with justice to his other sub- 
jects.”* “He adopted,” says another writer, “the 
same principles of justice and policy as his able father; 
the strong were not permitted to oppress the weak. His 
internal administration was excellent. The Kaniingoes, 
who keep the revenue accounts of perganas, he em- 
ployed to watch over and report on the condition of the 
ryots, and the state of cultivation of the soil, on the 
crops, and the extent of offences and crime. Few 
princes on record,” he adds, “ in military skill, in policy, 
justice and good government, have ever equalled these 
two.”f He is represented as magnificent in his state, 
and as liberal in his donations to public works and to 
holy men. He presei'ved all lands granted for religious 
or charitable purposes inviolate. He kept up his father’s 
serais in their Avhole extent, and the distribution of 
food to travellers, and for that purpose carefully pro- 
tected all the lands that had been given them. In ad- 
dition, he ordered a senii to be built between each two 
of his father’s ;]^adding a mosque, a reader, a well, afld 
a Avater-carrier to each. He also gave the post-houses 
so many additional horses as to enable them to convey 
intelligence wdth increased speed from place to place 
over every portion of his extensive empire.J 

The great objects of his reign seem to have been to 
establish himself on the throne to the prejudice of his 
elder brother ; and, after that was accomplished, to re- 
duce the power of the great nobles, who almost over- 

* Akbernaroa, f. 9 I, f.itl.; Ferighta,voI.ji.p. ISO.; Kb&fi 

f KhoJ, ul Tow. f. 284^. Khan, ff. 5Q — 61 .; Niiibu^ma-e 

^ Tar. Niz. f.22l.; Akbendm*, AfgMoin,f. 111. 
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shadowed the throne. His father, adopting a different 
policy from his, turned the power and talents of his 
nobles to account, and preserved their' affection and his 
own superiority, by the ascendency of his talents. 

Isldm, before he mounted the throne, had conducted 
many military expeditions; and, if we may judge from 
the sdccess of all his measures after he became king, 
though unfeeling and cruel, he must have been a prince 
of no ordinary sagacity and talent. 

Indeed, even Abulfazl, though, in ^vriting the life of 
the two fii'st monarchs of the Siir dynasty, he loads 
them with reproaches and speaks of them with aversion 
and contempt, is compelled, in a later part of his work, 
when writing the history of Mobarez or Muharamed 
Shah Adel, to do them more justice. “From the time 
that Mobdrez Khan came to the throne,” says he, “ the 
affairs of Hindustdn went backwards ; for, in truth, the 
father and son, his predecessors, were men of talent, and 
skilful in the administration of affairs. Alas ! that they 
should have spent their lives in ingratitude and rebel- 
lion. Had these two persons been servants of the im- 
perial family, the one might have shone at the court, 
the other in charge of the frontier, to the benefit of their 
lawful sovereign as well as to their own happiness. The 
direction of the council might have been entrusted to 
the father, the protection of the frontier to the son : at 
all events, loaded with the favour of their lord, in return 
for faithful service, they would have enjoyed that life 
which the truly wise regard as life indeed. Such 
servants would have deserved such a master. But 
even the enjoyment of supreme power founded on ingra- 
titude, men of superior intellect hold as worse than 
death. The Great Being that regulates the world soon 
scatters it abroad.”* The doctrine of legitimacy is here 
applied with some boldness. The Tartars had been only 
five years masters of Delhi when Humdyun mounted 
* Akberndma, f. 92. No. 3. f. 206. ^ 
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BooKTT. the tibrone, which, for a long course of yeairs preoedislg, 
aTuss had been in the possession of the Afghans. But such 
is the spirit of adulation. The family which happens to 
fill the throne when the author writes holds it by divine 
appointment ; and all opposition to them, at whatever 
previous time, is treated as revolt, contumacy, or rebel- 
lion. 

Islam Shah made an attempt to settle all the affairs* 
of his kingdom on a regular systematic plan.* He en- 
deavoured to concentrate all power in his own j')erson. 
“ He deprived the Amirs of all their war elephants,” 
says Abdal Kdder, “ leaving them perhaps only a bad 
female one for carriage.” His tents and the screens 
enclosing them were of a red colour. He appropriated 
to himself the whole revenues of his kingdom instead 
of scattering them by assignations; and paid his soldiers 
wholly in money'^, instead of keeping up the practice of 
the dagh, or giving them horses furnished by govern- 
ment and branded with a stamp to distinguish them, a 
mode which Shir Shah had employed. Reports came in 
to him regularly from every part of his territories ; and 
in return, he wrote mandates concerning every matter 
and thing, whether relating to religion, civil govern- 
ment or revenue, descending to the minutest details in 
all that concerned the army or cultivators, tribesmen or 
merchants. To these mandates, whether agreeable to 
the law or not, it was necessary to conform in their 
minutest particulars. No reference to Kdzi or Mufti 
was allowed. 

Early in his reign, he stationed large bodies of troops, 
consisting generally of five thousand horse each, in dif- 
ferent parts of his dominions. He seems to have kept up 
something like a standing army, which his plan of bring- 
ing all revenue directly into the public treasury must 
have assisted him in doing. He was anxious to keep 
the dread of his power unceasingly before his grept 
• Tar. Bed. f. 156. 
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officers: and justice in civil cases was administered not chap. n. 
by the Mufti or Kdzi, but by a Munsif or Amin. 

“ Every Friday,” says Abdal Kader, “ the great Amirs 
of five thousand, ten thousand and twenty thousand 
horse, pitched a lofty tent with eight balls*, and placed 
on a throne a slipper of Selim Shah’s, with a quiver 
which' he had given to the Sirdar. First of all the 
commander of the army, then the Civil Judge f, called Justice. 
Amin, and afterwards all others in turn, offered obei- 
sance to it, by bowing towards it with the utmost 
reverence ; after which, every one went and seated him- 
self in his place. A secretary J then came forward and 
read distinctly and fully, a code of regulations extend- 
ing to eighty sections § of paper, more or less. In this 
code was found a direction for every case of difficulty; 
and all were obliged to conform rigidly to its injunc- 
tions. If it happened that any Amir acted contrary to 
them, the secretary sent a report of the circumstance 
to the Court, and an answer was forthwith received, 
with orders for the death or ruin of the offender as a 
punishment. These forms continued to be observed till 
the end of Selim Shah’s reign. The author of this 
work, in the year H. 956, being young, and in the 
country of Bijwdrah, a dependency of Biana, went with 
his maternal grandfather, on whom be the mercy of the 
Almighty, to the camp of Ferid Taran, a commander 
of five thousand, and saw this form and ceremony ob- 
served.” II 

There seems to have been a considerable degree of Account of 
religious ebullition at this time in Ilindustdn, as often and the^'^* 
happens in disturbed periods. An instance of it is re- Mehdetis. 
corded, in which Isldm Shah liad some concern. One 
Sheikh Hasan, a favourite scholar or disciple of the 
celebAted Sheikh Selim Chishti of Sikri, having at- 


* Heaht eargheh. 
t Munaif, 
i Dabfr. 


§ Band. 

II Tar. Bed^uni, ff. 156, 157. 
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tained great distinction, himself undertook the office of 
training aspirants in the road of spiritual knowledge in 
the city of Biana. On his death, he was succeeded in his 
saintly influence by his son Sheikh AUi, a man of great 
attainments in learning and in the knowledge of spiritual 
things, who continued to draw many followers around 
him, and sustained the reputation of the school. 

It so happened that Sheikh Abdalla Nidzi, an Afghdn, 
and also favourite scholar of Sheikh Selim Chishti, 
having returned from the pilgrimage of Mekka, came 
and settled in Biana. In the course of his travels, 
which had extended into Arabia, Persia, Khordsdn and 
Transoxiana, he had imbibed the opinions of the sect 
of Mehdevis *, which at that period appear to have 
been extensively diffused. Sheikh Aldi, who met him, 
was delighted with his manners and conversation ; and 
gradually adopted, in their full extent, the new doctrines, 
which in many respects agree with those of the Sufis, 
renouncing those of his father and former religious 
teachers. 

The founder of this sect, which added another to the 
many that have divided the fMusulmans, was Syed 
Muhammed, a native of Juanpur, born about A. H. 847 ; 
but whose religious mission extended from 887 to 910, 
when he died at Farra in Khorasan.f He professed to 
be the Mehdi, the Comforter or Paraclete, promised alike 
by the Christian and Muhammedan religions ; and his 
followers pretended that the truth of his mission was 
proved by numerous miracles. The leading articles of 
their faith were, that he was indeed the promised 
Mehdi, whom it was necessary to love and follow ; all 
who did not being infidels ; that his inspiration, like tlmt 

* This sect extended into the of tlie sect even gave riseito a kind 
Dekban. Ismael Nizam Shah of of religious war. Ibid. pp. S77> 
Ahmednagar was led by his Mi- 278. * 

niater Jem^l Khan to join it. Fe- t a. h. 910. ; ZikMebj 19* (a.p. 
risbta, vol. iii. p. 277* This was in 1505, April 23.) 

Ferishta's own time. The progress 
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of Moses, was derived directly from God, without the chaf.il 
intermediate agency of angels ; that the Mehdi and “ 
Muhammed were equal in authority ; and that none of 
the Hadis, or traditional sayings of Muhammed, were 
true, unless confirmed by the Koran or by the Mehdi, 
to whom alone was committed the task of admitting 

• O 

souls into bliss, or consigning them to misery. The 
mission of Muhammed and of the Mehdi were for pur- 
poses quite distinct from each other ; that of the former 
being to preach the laws of faith ; that of the latter, 
the commands and rules for the practice of good works. 

The Koran revealed to Muhammed was to be explained 
by the Mehdi. He taught that it was possible to see 
God even in this world — by a total oblivion of self in 
holy meditation, followed, in the progress of pious 
abstraction, by a moral or spiritual death. In this pro- 
gress towards the Divine or Beatific vision they marked 
out several stages, in the last of which the successful 
devotee, losing his identity, became united with the 
Deity. In the course of this progress, he ceased read- 
ing the Koran, which, with every other study, became 
superfluous as the mystic vision advanced ; he passed 
or raised the seventy thousand veils that obscure the 
view of things as they really exist ; was blest with the 
sight of heaven and of hell — of the souls of the just 
and of the prophets, before being absorbed into the 
being of God. Such were their chief articles of faith. 

Those relating to works flow naturally from them. As 
they held that worldly wealth or possessions were the 
root of all evil, and that attachment to wives, children, 
relations, or any thing earthly, by diverting the mind 
from things divine, produced infidelity and led to hell, 
the chief of their practical doctrines were the renun- 
ciation of all the world and its gifts, houses, land, 
women, children, silver and gold ; when persecuted, the 
only alternative ofiered, was to desert their country 
or to have recourse to arms : their conversation was to 
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B OOK ▼! . be only with the virtuous: they were as they advanced 
to quit all society, the better to enjoy uninterrupted me- 
ditation on God, thereby in the end to attain the longed- 
for vision : they were to fight for the Word of God, 
either with the sword of poverty or of prayer, or with 
that of war. To kill an infidel they deemed no crime ; 
. and they might lawfully take ample license in retaliation, 
or revenge, of such as molested their sect. Such as had 
only begun their heavenly course were enjoined to read 
the Koran, and to observe the five stated times of prayer. 
The more advanced seem to have been exempted from 
all external observances.* 

Sheikh Abdalla, on his return from the Hejdz, follow- 
ing out the precepts of his new faith, had taken up his 
residence in a garden near Biana at the MhAr Tank, a 
neighbourhood frequented by persons of the lowest 
class, and was accustomed himself to repair to it,, to 
draw water, and carry it away on his head with un- 
affected humility. Wlien prayer-time came, he col- 
lected a number of individuals of the lowest class, water- 
drawers, carriers of wood and grass-cutters, who lived 
around. Them he instructed with the honest zeal of 
a missionary, and with the eloquence and knowledge of 
a man of letters. His preaching was successful, and 
his patience and unremitting fervour brought in many 
to his fold. 

Sheikh AMi, who was struck with the fervour and unc- 
tion of his teaching soon became persuaded of the truth 
of his doctrines; confessed that this was indeed true re- 
ligion ; recommended it to his followers ; renounced his 
own tenets ; and having humbly joined the new sect, 
deserted his monastery, the rents attached to it and his 
dwelling, and invited his family to follow him to share 
his poverty and humble living; but offering, if they 
were unwilling to do this, to divide his property with 

• See Colonel Mile*’g interesting Transactions of Literary Society of 
Account of Muhammed Mehdi ; Bombay, toI. ii. pp. S81— .294^ 
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them according to the law, and then let them go, in 
God’s name. Having removed to the neighbourhood, 
and placed himself under the spiritual guidance of 
Sheikh Abdalla, he continued his study of the new 
creed, conformed to the rules of the sect, and divided 
all he possessed among the poor. Many of his former 
disciples followed him, and embraced the new doctrines. 
He daily, at the hours of morning and afternoon prayer, 
expounded the Holy Koran in presence of assembled 
multitudes with such persuasive eloquence, that his 
hearers, catching his enthusiasm, inevitably became 
converts; and hundreds, abandoning their wives and 
families, their goods and possessions, and all that tied 
them to the Avorld, renounced their sins and all evil 
courses, and ranged themselves among the disciples of 
the Mehdevis. All that they possessed they enjoyed 
in common ; or, if any, such as agriculturists or mer- 
chants, continued in their occupations, they made a 
vow to devote a tenth of their income to charity and 
the sei’vice of God. In every thing they trusted to 
God. They used no cooking vessels, but when they re- 
ceived a handful of flour mixed it up, just as it was, 
with salt and water, and used it while it lasted. In 
some instances, where they happened to get nothing, 
they were known to fast for two or three days with 
perfect resignation, without venting a complaint oi” 
manifesting any indication of sufl^ering. But in spite 
of their destitute condition, they always went armed, 
carrying a sword and shield or other arms, that they 
might repel their enemies. And, wherever they saw 
any person do what was contrary to their notions of 
right, they, in the first instance, mildly Avarned him to 
desist ; but if he persisted, they proceeded to compel 
him by force and violence to alter his conduct. Such 
of the magistrates as had adopted the Mehdevi opinions 
gave their sanction to these proceedings ; so that those 
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BOOK VI. of them who disapproved of this outrageous conduct, 
were unable to afford a remedy. 

Sheikh Abdalla, seeing to what lengths the unregu- 
lated zeal of Sheikh AMi was hurrying him, admo- 
nished and chid him gently, and suggested to him the 
propriety of making a pilgrimage to Mekka. Sheikh 
Alai, in deference to this advice of his spiritual guide, 
but without abating any thing of his usual proceedings, 
set out attended by a retinue of six or seven hundred 
folloAvers.* In passing Khowdspiir, which lies in the 
Jiidpiir territory, Khowds Khan, the celebrated Afghdn 
chief, who was then stationed on that frontier, came 
out with an honorary procession to meet him, listened 
to his teaching, and became a convert to his opinions. 
But that nobleman, displeased with the violence of 
some of his acts and doctrines, and dreading the con- 
sequence of his principles on the troops, soon gave him 
up ; and Alai, disconcerted by this defection, and in- 
fluenced by various other circumstances, returned to 
iL.a 969 just about the time when Isldm Shah mounted 

the throne in Agra. The Siieikli was summoned to 
Court among other religious men of the time. But 
there, in defiance of the usage and etiquette of Courts, 
and following the levelling principles of his sect, in- 
stead of the usual salutation to the sovereign, he pro- 
nounced only the ordinary and familiar greeting to an 
equal .f This departure from rule was eagerly seized by 
the King’s Ministers, who charged the obnoxious inno- 
vator at once with want of reverence to his Majesty, and 
with heresy : and !Mulla Abdalla Sultiinpiiri, who at that 
time enjoyed the title of Makhdum-al-mulk, after having 
various conferences with him, went so far as to issue a 
fetwa or opinion, declaring him guilty of a capital 
offence. Islam Shah ordered a trial to take place in 

♦ Ferishta gives him 370.; the Tabak4t,. 700 or 800; the Ni»6b^ 
Tankh-e Nizami, 600 or 700 ; the n4ma, 900. 

t Alik-ifksaUm. 
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his presence, and before such as were considered to be tBAv. it 
the chief doctors and mi U las of the age. In the course 
of the investigation that ensued, Sheikh Aldi main- 
tained his cause with such superiority of talent over 
them all, and, when he proceeded to explain the mys- 
teries of the Koran, produced such an effect on Isldm 
Shah himself, that he exclaimed, “ Nay, now. Sheikh, 
give up your peculiar and heterodox fancies, and you 
shall be made Mohtcsib* of all my kingdom. Hitherto 
you have exercised judgment without permission from 
me; henceforward do so under my authority.” But 
the Sheikh, true to his principles, refused to consent. 

Islam Shah, softening the severity of Jliilla Abdalla’s 
decree, ordered him to be banished to Hindia.f 

Here, such was the extraordinary influence of the 
eloquence and persuasive powers of Alai, that he soon 
gained over Behar Khan Sirwiini, the governor, and 
the greater part of his troops to his opinions ; so that 
his guards became his followers. Makhdiim-al-mulk, 
on learning these tidings, filled with saintly rage, 
besought and prevailed upon the King to order him 
back to Delhi, where a council was convened to try him 
once more for the crimes laid to his charge. Before 
this council Makhdiim-al-mulk appeared as his accuser. 

“ This man,” said he, “ pretends to be the promised 
llehdi ; he would be king of all the earth. Your army 
is attached to him : }'our subjects, in the social rela- 
tions of life, deserting their duties as parents, husbands, 
and children, cling to his novelties. The kingdom is 
in danger of falling into the utmost confusion.” StiU, 
however, Islam Shah would not yield to the severe con- 
clusions of his Ulema ; and directed that Alai should be 
sent into Behdr to Sheikh Badeh Tyeb Danishmend, by 

♦ The Mohtesib is the great Deklian, f. 1 1 3^ and that he stopped 
Censor morum. at Hindia on his road. 

t The Nisabndma says, to the 

VOL, II. I I 
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BOOK Ti. whose fetwa he professed that he would be guided ; 
and himself set out for the Penj&,b. 

Sheikh Badeh, to whom AMi was thus committed, 
had been much followed as a religious guide by Shir 
Shah, the king’s father, who held him in such reverence 
that he was accustomed, when the holy man was going 
out, to place the shoes before his feet. Sheikh Badeh, 
long and deeply versed in the theology of his age and 
religion, entirely coincided in opinion with Makhddm- 
al-raulk, and to that effect wrote his fetwa or decree, 
which was forthwith forwarded by express to Isldm 
Shah, who commanded the personal attendance of the 
prisoner. At this period Sheikh Alai was seized with 
a pestilential disease then raging. This malady was 
farther irritated by the fatigue of his long journey to 
the Penjab ; so that, w'hen he reached the presence of 
the King, he was unable to speak. Islam Shah, still 
desirous to save him, standing by his side, gently ad- 
dressed him : “ Only Avhisper in my ear,” said the 
prince, “ the promised !Mehdi is not come, and be free." 
Sheikh Alsii, absorbed in a meditative trance, did not 
heed his w'ords, and Islam, driven to extremity by his 
unrelenting divines, commanded him to be scourged. 
At the third sti’okc of the lash, says the historian, 
he resigned his soul to his Creator. Islam Shah 
directed that his body should be interred in the tomb 
of his forefathers.* 

• The account of this transaction jfassed Besawer, on his route to 
is taken from the Tabak. Akberi, Mckka. See also the Nis4bn4ma-e 
f. 182.; Tar. Nizami, ff. 221 — Afghdnan, 111 — 114, Some 
223.; Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. 138 — authors place Alai's death in a. h. 
141. See also the Tarikh-e Bedauni, ; Bedduni, with more proba- 

ff. lf)l — 163. The author Abdal bility, in a, ii. 957*; Tar* Bed. 
Kader^ then very younjr, was carried f. Hi?, 
by his father to see Alai when he 
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SCIiTAN PIEUZ SHAH SUE, OFTEN CALLED THE SHAH-zIdA 

FIEL'Z KUAN. 

ACCESSION Al«) MURDER OP FIRt'z SHAH. — ACCOUNT OF HIS UNCLE 
AND MURDERER, MOBAREZ KHAN. 

On the death of Islam, or Selim, Shah, the Afghan 
chiefs who were with him at Guulidr acknowledged his 
son Firuz Khan, then only twelve years of age, as their 
sovereign, and placed him on the throne. Coin was 
struck, and the prayer for the reigning prince offered, 
in his name. But his reign was short. Mobdrez Khan, 
his maternal uncle (the son of Nizam Khan Stir, Shir 
Shah’s younger brother), hardened by a guilty ambi- 
tion, on the third day after the death of his cousin 
Isldm Shah, entered the private apartments of the 
palace, with the intention of putting to death the young 
King. Firuz’s mother, Blbl Bdi*, was the sister of 
Mobarez Khan. On hearing that her brother was 
forcing his way into the harem attended by armed 
men, alarmed at the danger which threatened her son, 
she rushed out, and seizing the hem of his robe, with 
prayers and tears besought him to sjiare his sister’s 
boy ; offering to convey the youth to some far distant 
land where he would live as a private person, and 
never aspire to be king : or, if that was not allowed her, 
she prayed her brother at least to spare her son’s life, 
though doomed to imprisonment, however severe. But 
MobdreZ, throwing her off, seized the young King, and 
barbarously murdered him in his mother’s arms. 

• This lady is by different writers Bi'bf Mdhi^ the last probably by mis* 
called Blbl BanU; Bibf Bai, and take. 
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Account of 
his uncle 
and mur- 
derer Mo- 
b^res Khan. 


This sad event was an unhappy consequence of the 
affectionate temper of the Queen. Isldm Shah, her late 
husband, who had formed the most unfavourable opi- 
nion of Mobdrez Khan, and feared his attempts on the 
life of his son, had repeatedly resolved to put him to 
death, and was as often prevented only by her interven- 
tion and tears. After he had taken to his death-bed, 
the King again told Bibi Bdi that she must choose be- 
tween her brother and lier son; that if she valued 
her son’s life, she must suffer her brother to be taken 
out of the way ; that there was no other security for 
the prince. But Bibi Bai, who thought Isldm’s sus- 
picions unfounded, and that Mobarez Avas too much of 
a voluptuary, and too much devoted to idle amuse- 
ment to be ambitious, finally prevailed upon her hus- 
band to spare the future murderer of their son. 

Abul-fazl remarks that Nizam Klian Siir, the younger 
brother of Shir Shah, left one son and three daughters, 
and that this son, as well as the husbands of all the 
three daughters, attained the regal dignity. The son 
of Mobarez Khan now became king by his crime ; one 
of the daughters had married the late King Islam Shah ; 
another married Ahmed Khan Siir, the viceroy of the 
Penjdb; and the third, Ibriihim Khan Siir, both of 
whom, in their turns, Ave shall see proclaimed Kings 
of Delhi.* 

• The authorities to be consulted f. 91* ; Tar. Bed^uni, f. 170.; Fe- 
for this short reign are tlie Tar. rishta, vol. ii. p. 141. ; Khol. ul 
Ni*. ff. 222 , 223 ,; Akbernaina, Tow. f. 284. ; Khad Khan^ f. 6l. 
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SULTAN MUHAMMED SHAH ADEL SUR, OFTEN CALLED ADELI. 

ACCESSION OF MObIrEZ KHAN, OR SULTAN MUHAATMED SHAH. — HIS 
CHARACTER. DEATH OF SEKANDER KHAN FIRMULI AT THE BER- 
BER. REVOLT AND DEFEAT OF tIj KHAN. CHARACTER OF THE 

MINISTER HIMt5. SPREAD OF DISAFFECTION. REVOLT OP IBRA- 

h/m khan in BIANA. — HE TAKES DELHI AND AGRA, AND ASSUMES 
THE SOVEREIGNTY. — DISTRACTED STATE OF THE EMPIRE. — RE- 
VOLT OF AHMED KHAN IN THE PENJAB OPPOSED AT FARRA BY 

IBRjCiIIM khan, whom he DEFEATS. — OCCUPIES AGRA AND DEL- 
HI. — DECLARED EMPEROR BY THE AFGhAn NOBLES. — HUmAyUN 

ENTERS THE PEN.jAb HIS GENERAL BIRAM KHAN DEFEATS THE 

AFGhAnS on the S\TLEJ. HUmAyUN DEFEATS AND EXPELS 

AHMED KHAN. — IBrAhIM AGAIN TAKES THE FIELD. — ADVANCE 

OF MUHAMMED SHAll’S FORCES UNDER HIMU WHO DEFEATS 

IBrAhIM, and BESIEGES HIM IN BiAnA. REVOLT OF MUHAMMED 

KHAN IN BENGAL. RE TREAT OF UlMU FROM BIAna TOWARDS 

BEhAr, — FLIGHT, AND FATE OF IBrAhIM KHAN. — HIMU JOINS 
MUHAMMED SHAll NEAR KALPI. — Dl FFATS AND DESTROYS THE 

ARMY OF BENGAL. — HUmAyUN AT DELHI. UlS DEATH. IliMlJ 

SENT AGAINST AKBER, HE OCCUPIES AGRA AND DELHL IS 

DEFEATED, AND KILLED AT pAnIPAT. SUBVERSION OF THE 

AFGhAn DYNASTY'. DEFEAT, AND DEATH OF MUHAMMED SHAH 

IN BEHAr. — HIS CHARACTER. HIS SON SHIR SHAH. REMARKS 

ON THE AFGuAn DYNASTY IN INDIA. COMPETITORS FOR THE SO- 

VEREIGNTY AT THE TIME OF IIUmAyUN’S RESTORATION. 


Afteb this detestable murder, Mobarez Khan mounted 
the throne, with the consent of the nobles and vazi'rs issa, 
who were on the spot, under the title of Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah Adel, or the Just, an epithet Avhich the ofMoMw* 
common people changed into Adeli; or, by a farther s^"tanMu- 
corruption, into Andli, or “ the Blind.” bammed 

Sultan Muhammed possessed no qualities fitted to MUeh.«c. 

I I 3 ter. 
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make him a good king or a good man. He was grossly 
ignorant, and hated learning. He paid little attention 
to public affairs, Spending the greater part of his time 
in the recesses of the harem, wholly given up to sensual 
indulgence and debauchery, varied only by the amuse- 
ments of music and dancing. In music he is said to 
have acquired uncommon proficiency ; and we hardly 
discover another commendable trait in his character. 
He was fond of low pleasures and of low companions, 
who flattered him and confirmed him in his vices. 

In his expenditure he was childishly profuse. Having 
heard tales of the magnificence and generosity of Sultan 
Muhammed Toghlak, he became ambitious of rivalling 
him, and several times threw open the doors of his 
treasury, when he bestowed largesses lavishly on the 
common jxjople, in the vain hope of gaining their af- 
fecHon. With a similar object he made a practice, in 
going through the streets of a town, to shoot golden- 
headed arrows ; and the person into whose house they 
fell or who found them, on bringing them back, was 
presented with the sum of five hundred tangas* in 
money. But these practices he did not long persist in. 

On his accession he bestowed the office of vasir and 
lieutenant of the palace, with the chief management of 
affairs, on Shemshi'r Khan, who had been a slave of 
Shir Shah, and Avas the younger brother of the cele- 
brated Khowas Khan ; Doulat Khan Kouhtini, a new 
convert and his protege, was raised to rank, and got 
charge of the Nouhanis ; and Ilimii Bakdl, a Hindu, was 
raised to offices of high trust, and soon became the 
Minister Avho exercised the most commanding authority. 

Such appointments were not likely to conciliate the 
haughty Afghdn chiefs who were near the throne, and 
thought themselves not much below it. Discontent 
spread on every side. Sultan Muhammed was hated. 


* About 50L 
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and, what for a king was more dangerous, he was de- 
spised. The government had lost the vigorous hand 
that directed it during the two late reigns. The general 
discontent was attended by its natural concomitant, a 
spirit of insubordination ; and a disposition to revolt 
began to show itself from the very first month of his 
reign, and spread extensively, more especially among 
the King’s own nearest connections of the Siir family ; 
insomuch that, ere long, the kingdom was in reality 
broken do^vn into a variety of different states. That 
discord which had always been the bane of the Afghdns 
in India reappeared in Ml operation.* 

An incident which occurred in the palace soon after 
the accession of the Sultan to the throne marked the 
crisis of this spii'it. Sultan Muhammed, who did not 
often appear in public, having one day held a public 
derbdr in the fort of G miliar, proceeded, in presence of 
his most distinguished nobles, to make a distribution 
of various jagirs. Among the rest, the government of 
Kanauj, which was held by Shah Muhammed Firmuli, 
a nobleman of an eminent Afghan family, was taken 
from him, and conferi’ed on Sirmast Khan Sirpani, 
also an Afghan, but of inferior note.f Sekander Khan, 
Firmuli’s son, a youth of handsome mein, but of a 
lofty and impatient temper, who, as well as his father, 
was present when this arraijgement was announced, 
exclaimed, “ What, are things come to such a pass, that 
our estate is to be given to a set of Sirpani dog- 
merchants?” at the same time audibly hinting some- 
thing about the field of battle. His father, Avho was 
unwell, chid him for indulging in such language, and 
attempted to restrain his impetuosity, but in vain. 
Turning on his father, he asked him if he had forgotten 
that Shir Shah, intending to put him to death, had 

* Tar. Niz. f. 223. ; Tab. Akb. f Kbafi Khan says, one who had 
£• 184. ; Tar, Bed. f. 171» ; Akber- made a trade of selling dogs, which 
n4mi, f. 92. does not seem probable. 
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kept, him in an iron cage, from which he had been 
released only at the intercession of Selim Shah ? Did 
he not see that it was now once more the plan of the 
Sur family to bring ruin on them and their race ? Was 
he blind, or was he so dastardly as tamely to submit 
to such contemptuous treatment ? This violent conduct 
occasioned considerable confusion in the Derbar, Sir- 
mast Khan, a tall and powerful man, approached 
Sekander in a conciliating manner, saying, “ My son, 
why all these hard words?” at the same time laying 
his hand soothingly on the young man’s shoulder, but 
intending to secure him and make him prisoner. 
Sekander, aware of his object, drew his dagger, and 
plunged it into the breast of Sirmast, who fell lifeless 
on the ground. The uproar and confusion upon this 
became extreme. Sekander, infuriated with passion, 
drew his sword and attacked those nobles near' him 
who atrempted to secure his person, killing some, and 
wounding others. The King, availing himself of the 
disorder that prevailed, made his e.scape into the 
harem, when tlie doors were barred behind him. He 
was followed by Sekander, w'ho made an attempt to 
force his way in, but it was too late. Several Amirs, 
drawing their swords, prevented Sekander’s escape, 
while he continued for some time to slash around him 
like a mad man. At last Ibrdlu'm Khan Sur, who had 
married Adeli’s sister, wounded him with his sw'ord, 
and other Amirs rushing on, overpowered him and put 
him to death. Doulut Klian Nouhdni, at the same time, 
wdth one blow of his sabre, slew Shah Muhamraed 
Finnuli, the unhappy and innocent father. The whole 
affair lasted upw'ards of half an hour.* 

It is .said that Thj Khan Kcruni, the brother of that 
Sulcirndn Khun Kerfini who afterwards ruled Bengal 
under the name of Ali Shahf, as he was coming out of 

* Tab. Akb. f. 185. ; Tar. Ni*. t Raiber perhaps of Haamt AH, 
C 171, 172.; Nmdhitatna, f. Il6, for he seems to have declined the 

name of kinir* 
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the fort of Gudliar that mornitig after having attended chap. it. 
the levee, happened to meet Shah Muhammed Khan 
Firmuli, who was then on his way to the Derbdr, and 
as they entered into conversation, told him, that affairs 
were going on so ill, and were managed by such con- 
temptible agents, that he was resolved to return no more 
to the Court, but to set out and see what could be done 
elsewhere ; and he invited Firmuli to go along with him 
and join him in the adventure. This Shah Muhammed 
declined, and went on to the fatal meeting — while Tjij 
Khan; hearing in the course of the day what had oc- 
curred, made his escape from Gudliar the same evening, 
and took the road of Bengal with his followers. As 
soon as it Avas known that he had left the city, Adeli 
sent a strong force to pursue him, and himself followed 
soon after, and overtook the Khan at Chibra-Mow*, 
where he defeated him ; but Taj Khan, effecting his 
escape, retreated to Chundr. As he marched through 
the country, he seized such of Adeli’s collectors of the 
revenue as fell in his Avay, and took possession of all the 
public money and other property on which he could lay 
his hands, Avith an hundred elephants. He AA’as soon 
joined by his brotlicrs I mad, Suleiman and IvhAA'dja 
Elias, Avho held perganas on the banks of the Ganges, 
and in Khow.'ispnr-Tanda ; and no longer concealed his 
vieAVS, but appeared in open rebellion.f 

MeanAvhile Adeli, avIio had moA-ed from Gudliar to 
Chundr, advanced to chastise the Keranis. The two 
armies met on the opposite banks of the Ganges, and 
faced each other for some time, but without engaging. 

At last Hiinii, Avho was noAv high in the King’s confi- 


* Chibra-Mow, which is not in 
the maps, is a town of the Doab ; 
Briggs reads eight, Dow, eighty 
miles firom Agra. Another copy of 
Feriahta, reads eighty miles from 
Agra, and sixty from Laknou ; the 
Tab. Akb. f. 185, has forty koe from 


Agra, and thirty from Kanauj, which 
is probably correct. It is a de« 
pendency of Kand^j, and was the 
birthplace of the author of the 
Insha-e Medh^ram, Tar. Bed. 01 

171. 172. 

t As aboTe. 
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aooK VI. dence, made a proposal, that if he were allowed to take 
1554. a few elephants’*, he would undertake to cross the river, 
to attack the enemy, and to destroy them. The King 
acceded to his request ; and Himh having led his troops 
over the river, engaged the Kerdnis in a battle, which, 
though desperately contested, ended in a complete vic- 
tory. Tdj Khan was fortunate enough to escape into 
Bengal, where, at no very distant period, he gained pos- 
session of the throne. 

Character Himii, the Minister of Adeli, who was thus successful, 

nhterui- a Hindu, and in spite of the prejudiced and partial 
representations of the historians of the house of Taimur, 
must have been a man of extraordinary capacity. He 
is represented, indeed, by Abulfazl as having owed his 
rise to the vices of Adeli, and as being one of those low 
time-servers and flatterers, Avliose elevation is gained by 
indulging that love of gossip, slander, and scandal, in 
which the great too often delight ; and his elevation is 
given as a proof, what meaif creatures can rise to the 
highest dignity, by studying the humours of those above 
them. lie was, we are told, totally devoid of the ordi- 
nary qualities that lead to fortune. He had to struggle 
against the disadvantages of low birth, a mean person, 
and want of address; being originally a shopkeeperf in 
Rewdri, a town of Mewat ; and, by extraction, of the 
caste of Dhiisir, the meanest class of Hindu shop- 
keepers. By his low wit and pleasantry, says the un- 
friendly historian, he rose from obscurely selling his 
worthless wares in a narrow lane among his wretched 
companions, to be employed as a purveyor| by Selim 
Shah ; and having attracted his notice by his activity 
and his knowledge of business, he was taken into the 
royal service, gradually came to enjoy a share of the 


* Ek hdqeb fil ra,keh cbantl sinjlr 
bashed ; Tar. Bed. 
t Baqdl. 

f The Kholasct ul Towarikh says 


he was made Modi'e-8irk4r, ao 
office, probably, nearly correspond- 
ing to that of purveyor, f. SB*. 
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royal confidence, and was employed in many imjJortant chap. it. 
transactions, in both the political and revenue depart- 
ments. In the offices which he filled when so promoted, 
he is accused of bringing numbers to misery, while he 
pretended to be acting only from zeal for his master’s 
servicej though in truth he was busy all the while en- 
riching himself from the property of the oppressed, and 
by his misdeeds was whetting the axe against his master 
and himself. His pains and assiduity as a spy and an 
informer, a set of men too dangerously encouraged by 
those in power, is said to have gained him the favour of 
the late king, Selim Shah, by whom, among other offices 
of trust, he was raised to that of Superintendent of 
Bazars*, which includes an extensive exercise of police 
duties. 

When Sultan IMuhammed Shah Adeli usurped the 
throne, being altogether ignorant of business, Himii, 
who, from his office, had frequent access to him, by his 
address and insinuation, anti by relieving him from the 
drudgery of business, contrived to become so useful, 
and to gain so complete an ascendency over the king’s 
mind, that he was soon elevated to the highest rank, 
became Prime Minister, and the whole duties of govern- 
ment gradually devolved upon him, Adeli, in reality, 
retaining only the name of king. Ilimii placed and 
displaced officers, gave and resumed jiigirs at pleasure, 
with absolute power. He got possession of the royal 
elephants, as well as of the treasures which had been 
accumulated by the last tAvo kings, and he freely ex- 
pended what they had collected. In this way, it is 
affirmed, he gained for Juraself a number of low and 
sordid adherents, who looked up to and worshipped him 
as their only hope and reliance. He bore for some time 
the title of Basant IWi, and afterwards assumed that of 
Raja, vainly decking himself with the lofty title of Raja 
'VikramAjit. 


* Sheik hji- Bazar, Tar. Bed. 
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In all this, there is certainly much prejudice and mis- 
representation ; for even A.bulfazl is forced to give un- 
willing testimony, that in the Cabinet he directed afiairs 
of state and the business of the country with singular 
success ; and that though his frame was so feeble that 
he could not ride on horseback, and even in the field 
was forced to be carried about in a litter or on an 
elephant, yet such was his spirit that he maintained 
stout contests with the enemies of his King, and, by his 
determined courage, was victorious in many battles, and 
achieved exploits worthy of the highest reputation. 
The truth is, that he Avas a man wlio had raised himself 
from a low rank by great and commanding talents ; who 
was eminent both as a statesman and a general ; and who 
sustained the throne of a Avorthless prince in difficult 
times, hated and envied by the nobles as a man of no- 
thing, and detested by the ISIusulmans of all parties as an 
infidel and a Pagan, who stood in their way on the road 
to power. To add to the^ misfortunes, he has been 
harshly treated by the writers of the opposite party, the 
only historians of the times, for Avhat, in his situation, 
was a merit, — his having long been the prop of the 
Afghdn dynasty, and the most formidable enemy of the 
line of Taimur. In person, as we have said, he is re- 
presented as having been of mean deportment, hard- 
favoured, and of low stature. He never Avore a sword, and 
was unable to ride on horseback. Yet, with all his dis- 
advantages, such Avere his good fortune and valour that 
he gained two and twenty battles for the King, Avhose 
cause he espoused against the various Afghdn pre- 
tenders to the throne, and secured a complete ascend- 
ency over them all, establishing, with every class of 
men, the highest reputation for courage and conduct in 
the field and ability in the Cabinet. * 


* Cora pan? Akbernama, f. 92 ,; f. 181 -. ; Tar. Bedauni^ f. 171* ; 
Tar* Niz. ff. 223 , 4.; Tab. Akb. Kholuset ul Tow. f. 284* This last 
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Perhaps the choice of a Hindu Minister, however chap. iv. 
odious to the Afghdns, was a measure of sound policy 
in a dissipated and depraved prince like Adeli. From 
the aspect of the times, it is clear that such a monarch 
could not have raised any great Afghan noble to the 
power enjoyed by Himu, without exposing himself to 
the ris'k of being dethroned by his own servant. Nothing 
of the kind was to be apprehended from a humble and 
almost despised Pagan, whose consequence depended 
altogether on that of his patron.* 

The timely vigour of Ilimii succeeded in quelling the spread of 
rebellion of Tdj Khan Kerani; “ but,” says the historian, 

“ rebellion had roused herself from her deep slumber, 
and the line of firm and well-compacted policy of Shir 
Shah, and of the steady and stern command of Selim 
Shah was snapped, so that every where things fell into 
disorder.” Adeli was at once hated and despised. The 
governors of provinces Avere powerful, and possessed 
armies entirely under thefr controul. The suspicious 
temper of Adeli hastened the crisis. Having conceived Revolt of 
doubts of the fidelity of Ibrahim Khan Sur his cousin, Khaa ia 
the son of Ghazi Khan Siir, an uncle of Shir Shah, he 
had resolved to arrest him. Ibrahim’s wife, a sister of 
the King’s, having got intimation of this intention, com- 
municated it to her husband, Avho, in consequence, fled 
in disguise from Chunfir to his father Ghazi Khan, the 
governor of Bifina and Ilinddun. Adeli despatched Isa 
Khan Nifizi in pursuit to chastise him. They met near 
Kalpi ; an action took place, in which Ibrahim had the 
advantage, and defeated Isa Khan. He now openly 
threw off his allegiance j and collecting an army in his 
father’s government was soon able to march towards He take* 
Dellii, of which he took possession, ascended the throne, Agt», aud 

does him justice. See also Perish ta, zam-ed-din Ahmed, and could hardly 
voL ii. who, as usual, follows Ni- have a better guide in generaL 
♦ Tar. Niz. f. 224. 
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RooKTi. and assumed the title and all the ensigns of royalty. 

^.D. 1564. Pursuing his success, he next marched towards Agra, 

•Mumes the which also he Tcduced, as well as many of the adioining 

sovereign^. # 

On receiving the news of this alarming revolt in the 
very centre of his dominions, which threatened to de- 
prive him of his most important provinces and of the 
kingdom itself, Adeli, instead of following the Kerdnis 
to complete their ruin, hastily began his march from 
Chundr towards Agra. AVhen he reached the Jamna, 
he was met by an envoy from Ibrdhira, craving forgive- 
ness, and offering to submit once more to the King, pro- 
vided his Majesty would send to his camp Rdi Hasan 
Khan Jilwdni, Behdr Khan Sirwdiii, who now held the 
title of Azmi Humayun, and some other chiefs of dis- 
tinction, at once to receive his submission, and guaran- 
tee his safety. Adeli gladly agreed to this request, in 
which he saw an end of the contest. But the deputed 
nobles, whether they were from the first in concert with 
Ibrahim, or ■whether they Avere gained over only after 
reaching his camp and conferring with him, in the end 
joined the rebel, who stood much higher than the King 
in the general estimation. Adeli, thus betrayed, finding 
himself unable to meet his antagonist in the field, re- 
treated, first to Panna, and then tc'Chuudr, abandoning, 
for the present, Agra and the neighbouring provinces of 
Hindustan to his rival, who assumed the style of Sultan 
Ibrdhfm Sur. The events that rapidly followed com- 
pelled Adeli to confine his attention for some time to 
the task of retaining Behdr and the provinces to the east 
of the Ganges, where he appears to have firmly esta- 
blished his authority.! 

Distracted But the misfortunes of Adeli were not confined to 
successful rebeUion of Ibrdhfm. Disaffection and 
revolt had spread into all the more distant provinces. 

• Tab. Akb. f. 185. ; Tar. Bed. t Tab. Akb. ff. I 78 , 173. : Ak- 

ff. 172 , 173 . bem^roa, f. 92. 
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Three other viceroys, the governor of the Penjdb, the c hap, iv . 

governor of Malwa, and the governor of Bengal, all at 

the same time aspired to independent power ; so that, 

at this crisis, the dominions of Shir Shah, by the feuds 

among his family, were divided among five Afghan 

kings ; Adeli possessed Behdr, Juanpur and great part 

of the country east of the Ganges ; Sultan Ibrdhim Sfir 

held Delhi, Agra, the Dodb and the provinces west of 

the Jamna, as low down as Kalpi ; Ahmed Khan Siir, 

who assumed the title of Sultan Sekander Shah, enjoyed 

the Penjab ; Shujaa, generally called Sazdwal Khan, 

the kingdom of Malwa, and Sultan Muhammed Shah 

Sfir, the kingdom of Bengal ; for which he had probably 

even already a competitor in Taj Khan Kerani. 

The first of these pi’inces who now marched to in- 
vade the dominions of his neighbours, was Ahmed Khan in 
Khan Sur *, also a cousin of Shir Shah, and who, like 
Ibrahim, had married a sister of Adeli. He had for 
some time enjoyed the government of the Penjab, and 
now, in the utterly disorganised state of the Afghdn 
monarchy, resolved, like other members of the Sfir 
family, to set up for himself, and not content with the 
•possession of his own province, aspired to the throne of 
Delhi. Having conciliated the different nobles who 
possessed influence in the Penjab, and especially Tatar 
Khan Kasi, Haibat Khan and Nasib Khan Taghiichi, 
who had been Selim Shah’s chief officers in that pro- 
vince, all of whom regarded Adeli with contempt and 
disgust, he assumed the title of Sekander Shah f, and 
at the head of ten or twelve thousand well-appointed 
horse and a large attendance of less regular followers, 
marched towards Delhi and Agra. His cousin, Sultan 
IbrAhim Sur, who was now in possession of all the pro- 

♦ According to the KhoUset ul 6dbnama> f. 117, more correctly 
Tow&rikh, f. 286, he was brother’s make him his uncle’s son. 
son to 8h(r Shah, and Ferishta calls t Sultan Sekander, KhoL ul To* 
him his nephew. But the Tar. Ni*. wirikh. 
f. 225. ; the Tar. Bed., and the Ni- 
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BooKTi. vinces around these capitals, marched out to expose 
A. 1656. with much parade and splendour, at the head of 
an army of seventy or eighty thousand horse excellently 
equipped, in which there was a remarkable number of 
officers of high rank.* He is said to have bestowed on 
not fewer than two hundred the privilege of having 
rich kanats or screens round their tents, even in the 
royal camp, the Alern and tugh standards, and the right 
of having the nakdra or kettle-drum, 
n oppose The armies met at Farra, about ton. kos from.. 
ibiihSm Sekander Shah, struck "with the greatrA superiority in 
numbers, as well as with the composition of the army 
of his rival, became desirous of enteringVipto a negoti- 
ation, and sent to2)ropose a compromise, ^pressing his 
willingness to retire from Ibrahim’s dominions; that 
that prince should have absolute possession of Delhi 
and Agra, with their dejieudant provinces, aiid whatever 
he could conquer to the eastward of them ; jand on the 
other hand, that Sekander Shah should be ackViiowledged 
Xb as sovereign of the Penjab, Multan and the ncighbour- 
reang territoiy ; and tliat the whole of the Afgh^W should 
joininite, and make a common cause in repelling -Mumdyun 
in thtd his Tartars, sliould tliey pass the Indus. The two 
himsehics, composed of fellow-countrymen and relations, 
treatefc delighted at the pros[)ect of this accommodation, 
for tb*t difficulties were started, and Sultan Ibrahim, trusting 
Hind* the superiority of his numbers, broke off the negoci- 
Ibrdtion, and left the quarrel to be decided by the fate of 
pel a battle. This was not long delayed. The vigorous 
t’ charge of Sekander’s left wing, which routed the right 
of the enemy and pursued them as far as Agra, decided 
the day. Ibnilu'm, seeing that the defeat of his army 
was complete, effected his escai)e to Samblial. Sekan- 

• Khttfi Klun say* that tliere Husifin Khan Ji\wkn\, ; Tan 
were fifty or sixty Amir* in hi* Nix, f. 225. ; Tab* Akb* AT* 185, 
army* Among ihm were chief* of 186* ; Akbornima, f. 9^.; Tar, Be4« 
bigh distinction, especially MIgi 8* 174, 175, 

Kbiii Sultan, the ruler of Ati^ar, 
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der Shah, following np his .victory, made himself 
master of Agra and of Delhi, and was soon in possession 
of the whole extent of country from the Indus to the 
Ganges. 

Successful thus far, Sekander was desirous of esta- 
blishing his right to the throne by the appearance at 
least of a free election by his countrymen. For this 
purpose, soon after his arrival in Agra, he prepared a 
magnificent banquet, to which he invited all the chiefs 
of the Afghdn race. When assembled, he told them 
that he regarded himself as but one of their number, 
and claimed no kind of superiority over the other 
leaders of his countrymen. He remarked to them that 
among the Afghans, Sultan Behliil had raised his tribe 
of Lodi to honour and reputation ; that Shir Shah had, 
in like manner, rendered the tribe of Stir illustrious ; 
that these distinguished princes, by living in harmony 
with the tribesmen of their nation and cultivating their 
affection, had done great things ; -while their successors, 
Sultan Ibniln'm Lodi, and ^Muhammed Shah Adeli, by 
following a different course, had involved their kingdoms 
in ruin and misery ; that, at present, civil discord and 
civil war prevailed on every side among the Afghans, 
circumstances the more to be deplored, as their im- 
placable enemy Humdyun, who had now conquered 
Kabul and had no longer any brothers wdio could thwart 
his designs, -was ready to pour down upon them Avith 
the whole force of his dominions, and to reap the fruit 
of their infatuation ; that the only hope of the Afghdns 
lay in union ; that if they consented to lay aside private 
feuds and act in concert like a band of brothers, they 
could still repel the son of Bdber ; that their interest 
was the same ; that they had one common cause ; that he 
had called them together to consult in common for the 

* Ibrdhfm escaped first to £t4wa^ accounts of the battle are given. 1 
and thence to Sainbhal. Difibrent foHow that of Bedduni. 
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. Boogy i. common good ; that at such a crisis, all personal claims i;® 
A.B. 165S. superiority must cease ; that he appeared among them 
only as a pi^vate individual, and invited them to choose, 
as their leader, the man who, from his talents, was best 
fitted to give unity to their great national efibrts, and to 
lead them to victory ; and that to such a person, whoever 
he might be, selected by their free choice, he was ready 
at once to swear allegiance, and to humble himself as 
his most faithful subject. The assembly, with one 
voice, called out that Sekander Shah, the worthy cousin 
of Shir Shah, was the wished-for person, and that he 
alone should be their leader and sovereign. They then 
proceeded to take a solemn oath to be faithful to him, 
and to live in peace and unanimity among themselves ; 
and having seated him on the throne of Agra, they pre- 
sented to him the usual congratulations and offerings, 
as their King. But the distribution of honours and 
j^irs that followed, soon put to flight all their' wise 
and virtuous resolutions, and once more introduced dis- 
cord and heart-burnings into the camp of the Afghans. 
Hom^yun When Sckaudcr, having settled affairs at the capital 
j-tatfib. and subdued the provinces around it, was preparing to 
pursue still farther the advantages he had gained over 
Sultan Ibrahim, and had even a fair j)rospect of attack- 
ing Adeli, and gaining possession of the rich kingdoms 
of Behdrand Bengal, to which he was about to direct his 
march, the unwelcome news arrived that llum^yun, 
secure in the throne of Kdbul, was on his march to 
recover the Penjab itself, which he had entered, and 
occupied a large [)ortion of the country, ft is probable 
that .Sekander, when he set out for Agra, had TctaQicsijL 
the most efficient part of the military force of the ’ 
Penjab. To protect a country that was the seat of his 
power, and to check the progress of an invader whose 
success would be alike fata! to all the Afghan cmidi* 
daU« for power, Sekander, without loss of ^e, de- 
spatched T^tdr Khan and Uail»t Khan vritli fy^y 
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thotisand hOrse. It is only necessary in this place to chap. iv. ' 
obselre that these ffenerals were defeated on the Satlei 

^ His ffcneral 

at Mdchiw^ra by Biram Khan with great loss, and re- BiramKhaa 
treated towards Delhi. Sekander, collecting his whole 
force, was soon able to oppose the invaders with an thesatus. 
army of seventy thousand men, and checked Biram’s 
advance, near Sirhend. Here, however. Biram having 
been reinforced by the arrival of Humdyun in person, 
a great battle was fouglit which proved unfavourable 
to Sekander. That prince was forced to take refuge Hutniyun 
among the Sewdlik mountains, avhere he maintained a 
position for some time, and even overran a great por- 
tion of the Penjdb in the beginning of Akber’s reign. 

But, being again hard jaressed, he was compelled to 
abandon that coiantry, and found his way to Bengal, 
where he succeeded in seizing the reins of government, 
but soon after died. 

No sooner did Sultan Ibrdhim Stir ascertain that ibrfhjm 
Sekander had detached the strength of his army towards 
ihe Penjdb, than, leaving his retreat in Sainbhal, he 
irossed ^the Ganges, and directed his march towards 
Kalpi, resolved to recruit his army, and to attempt to 
’egain the kingdom. It so happened that, at the very Advance of 
same time, Muhammed Shah Adeli, influenced by the 
same motives, and burning to recover the territory that 
le had lost, had detached Himii, now his Prime Minister, 

’rom Chundr with a formidable army, five hundred 
dephants and a powerful train of artillery, to occupy 
^Lgra and Delhi. Himd, on arriving near Ealpi, en- 
jountered Sultan Ibrdhim, who was already once more 
it the head of a considerable force of Afghdns, Nou- 
idnis and Zeroinddrs of Bidna, and made an attempt 
lO surprise Himd by night at Khanwa, about ten kos 
rom Bidna. After a severe contest, Ibrdhim, being ifboSrfMt* 
Seated, was compelled to take shelter in that fortrero, 
lb which he was immediately shut up, and besieged by 
Mis father Ghdzi Khan contrived, however, to 

K K 2 > 
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HISTORY OF INDIA, 

supply the place with provisions which he sent frbla 
Hinddun by the neighbouring hills.* 

While Hi'mii was thus employed, Muhammed Khan 
Sdrf, — also a near relation of Shir Shah, who had been 
governor of Bengal, but who during the confusion that 
followed the accession of Adeli, had declared himself 
king of that country by the title of Sultan Jildl-ed-dfn — 
encouraged by tlie insubordination and disorder that 
everywhere prevailed, advanced into Behdr, in order to 
expel Adeli and to add that province to his kingdom, 
having aims at the same time upon Jiianpur, and his 
ambition extending even to Delhi itself. This invasion 
made Adeli hastily recall Hiinii from the siege of Bidna, 
after he had battered it for three months. His army 
had wasted the country on every side, and added all 
the disorders of rapine and pillage to the horrors of a 
frightful famine, which at that time raged, and carried 
otF thousands of the population on every side. The 
starving inhabitants saw, with feelings of envy and 
anger, the five hundred elephants of Himii regularly 
fed with fine rice and sugarcane ; and a public table 
kept, to which all the Afghan Amirs and officers of 
note were invited, and entertained with wasteful pro- 
fusion. Hiimi, abandoning the siege with reluctance, 
retired by the village of MundhiikerJ, followed by 
Ibrahim, who hung upon his rear, and attacked him 
near that place. But Ilirnii again proved victorious, 
and the Sultan fled to Alwar to ask succour of Hdji 
Khan. Himfi detached his nephew with a strong force, 
who pursued the flying prince for two or three stages, 
and then returned. IMji Khan, who was little pleased 
with Sultan Ibrdhirn’s visit, aflforded him no assistance. * ' 
Driven to extremity, therefore, he resolved to abandon 

* Tar. Nia. f, 226 * ; Tar. Bed. Gour his capital ; and aomelimea 
ff. 175, 176. ; Ferishta, vol. ii. Muhammed Khan Bengali 
p. 153. I Mundh^ker is about six kps 

t He is also called Gouria from from Agra. 
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that quarter: and bidding a last adieu to his father, csap.iv. 
brothers, and family whom he left in Hinddun, he took 
the road to the country of Panna, attended by a few 
faithful followers. 

The future history of Sultan Ibrahim Siir may be nigWami 
given in few words. The historian Abdal Kader re- 
grets that a man possessed of so many valuable quali- 
ties should have been unsuccessful in war. Handsome 
in person, polite, accomplished, generous and brave, he 
suffered sixteen or seventeen defeats in the course of 
two or three years. His father Ghazi Khan was taken 
by capitulation in Bidna by one of the Emperor’s ge- 
nerals not long after Ibrahim’s departure, and the 
whole family young and old put to death, so that 
Ibrdhim himself was the only remnant of the race, 
whose pomp and power, says the historian, is noAV but 
a tale.* 

After leaving his father, Sultan Ibrahim, who was 
very popular, having collected a considerable force, 
marched towards Bhattaf, a Hindu principality in 
the east of Malwa, and attacked Baja Kdmchander the 
native chief, by whom, however, he was defeated, and 
taken prisoner. The Raja treated his prisoner with 
distinguished courtesy. He visited him in person and 
presented him with honorary presents, allowed him to 
retain all his tents and the ensigns of royalty, seated 
him on his throne, and attended by his native Hindus, 
waited upon him as his subject* Here Ibrahim re- 
mained till after the death of Shnjaa or Sazdw’al Khan, 
the Prince of Malwa, when the Afghans of the Midna 
tribe, who had a quarrel with his son and successor Bdz 
Behdder, invited Ibrahim to Bdisen where they had 

• Tar. Bed. f. 175. ing seems to be Bbatta, ivhich is 

I Bhatta. This word is variously a district of Ghara or Garrah in 
written in the manuscripts. Dow Malwa. See Hamilton's Hindost&n 
reads it Bhetah; Briggs, Panna; vol. i. p. 8l6. ; and Gaaetteer, tub 
the MSSw of Khbfl Khan have voco Garrah. 

Tahta or Thatta. The real read- 
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BOOKTi. established themselves, oflfering to raise him to 
iJZissB. throne of Malwa in opposition to their enemy, fie 
joined them, and Durgdwati, the Rdni of Garrah, having 
been associated in the confederacy, their affairs were 
for some time prosperous. But Bdz Behdder having 
contrived to detach the Rdni from the league, Ibrahim, 
finding that all prospect of success was gone, fled to 
Orissa, where he remained several years, till that pro- 
*.H. 9*5. vince was conquered by Suleimdn Kerani of Bengal; 
when he waited upon Suleiman, in consequence of a 
solemn agreement, and was treacherously put to death.* 
Himiijoiiu Meanwhile, Himii, after defeating Sultan Ibrahim at 
nwSjpu* Mundhdker, continued his march down the Jamna with 
the utmost celerity, and joined Adeli. Muhammed Shah 
Stir, the King of Bengal, had spread his detachments 
over the province of Judnpur, and he himself had ad- 
vanced to Chaperghata f , fifteen kos from Kalpi. Here 
the hostile armies lay, divided only by the Jamna ; and 
the Sovereign of Bengal, who had a large and highly 
equipped army of both horse and foot, with a number 
of elephants, was prepared to cross the river, and looked 
forward with confidence to a decisive victory. But the 
sudden and unexpected arrival of Himii changed the 
Defeats and facc of affairs. The moment he came, he sent his 
troops across, and fording the river with his elephants, 
Bengal. fgU on the army of Bengal by surprise. The resistance 
made was comparatively trifling. The enemy, in the 
obscurity of the night, could distinguish nothing, and 
forsook their camp. The slaughter was great among 
the fugitives. Many Amirs of rank perished. Mu- 
hamm^ himself was never heard of more. The whole 
camp, and the property that it contained, became the 
prey of the conquerors, f 

Having thus removed another of the competitors for 

* Tar. Nil. t. 3S6. ; Tab. Akb. f Cbapor-gfa^t, Akb. 93. and 
f. 186.; Tar. Bed. f. 176.; Kho- 145. 

Idiet al Tovkrflth, f. 386. % Akb. andjotlim as above. 
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hi* throne, Adeli ‘returned to Chundr, in order to col- chap. it. 
lect a force with which to expel from Hindustdn the 
Emperor Humdyun, who, after his victory over Sekander 
Shah at Sirhend, had advanced as far as Delhi, which 
he had occupied, while his troops which had been 
pushed forward had taken possession of Agra and the 
surrounding provinces. The death of Humdyun, which na death, 
followed soon after, encreased the anxiety of Adeli to 
check the invaders; and in a short time Himii was 
despatched with an army of fifty thousand horse and Htmd sent 
five hundred elephants towards Agra, to take advantage 
of this occurrence, to recover what had been lost, and 
to expel the invaders from his kingdom. 

The events that followed will be related more in de- reoccnpics 
tail in the reign of Akber. Suifice it to say that, on Ddht"** 
the approach of Iliinii’s army, Sekander Khan Uzbek 
and the other generals of the Emperor Akber, who had 
succeeded his father, sensible that they were unable to 
resist so powerful a force, retreated to Delhi. Himu, 
having occupied Agra, pursued the retreating enemy. 

Near Delhi he was encountered by the governor of that 
capital, the veteran Terdi Beg, who gave him battle, 
but was defeated and retreated towards the Penjab, 
leaving Himii in possession of both capitals. 

The victorious Himii now moved out of Delhi with Defeated, 
all his force, and advanced to Panipat, on the plains of 
which the fate of India has been so often decided. 

The invaders were commanded by Birara Khan, and 
the youthful Akber. In a well contested battle, the 
fate of war was at length unfavourable to Himii, who was 
wounded in the eye by an arrow, taken prisoner and 
carried before Akber, and put to death by order of 
Biram Khan. 

This battle was decisive of the fate of the Afghdn suinmkm 
dynasty. After the death of Himii the fortune of 
Adeli rapidly declined. Before that event, EMzer iynwty. 
Klwn, the son of the late Muhammed Shah Shr, who 
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had been defeated and slain at Chaparghdta, having 
succeeded his father in Gour and assumed the title of 
Sultan T^ehader, collected a large army, which he led 
against Adeli to revenge his father’s death, and overran 
a portion of the eastern provinces that Adeli still en- 
joyed. In spite of his character for effeminacy, that 
prince took the field in person, and met the invader, 
whom he bravely engaged in a well-contested battle, in 
which, however, he was unsuccessful and was slain, 
after a reign of nearly three years. 

This depraved efleminatc prince, while he seems to 
have been devoid of every moral excellence, had a re- 
fined taste, and was distinguished for his skill in music 
and dancing. Mian Tansin, the great master of these 
arts, acknowledged Iiiinself his scholar : and Bdz Be- 
hader, the King of Malwa, and one of the most gifted 
musicians of his age, ascribed his excellence to the 
instructions of Adeli. It is added, that he was scru- 
pulously exact in all religious observances; he never 
omitted the prescribed prayers, and was regular in fast- 
ing, and altogether abstained from intoxicating liquors. 
His body was never found. 

His son Sliir Shah is said to have assumed the en- 
signs of royalty in the fortress of Chundr upon his 
death. His reign was probably short and limited in 
power, as he has been wholly passed over by most 
historians. 

With him ended the Sur dynasty, which rose by the 
genius of one remarkable man, was sustained by the 
talents of another, and fell by the ignorance and vices of 
their successors. It illuminated Hindustdn for a short 
time by its radiance ; but its light, says Abulfazl, was 
only t^t of the glowworm, which shines in the dark- 
ness of the night, during the absence of the real sun, 
but vanishes as soon as that luminary once more ascends 
the firmament in its glory. 

The Afghdn dynasty had ruled India about a hundred 
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and six years, reckoning from the accession of Sultan chap.iv. 
Behliil Lodi, without making allowance for what may 
be called the interregnum of BAber and Humdyun ; and 
only twenty-six years since the accession of Shir Shah, 
and the Siir family. 

Of the five kings, who at the same moment con- ana the five 
tended for independence in the Afghan empire of India, 
we have seen, that Adeli fell in battle; that Sultan 
Ibrdhim of Bidna, after repeated defeats, fled to INIalwa, numiyun-. 
and finally perished in Orissa ; and that Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah of Bengal, having been slain at Chaper- 
ghdta, was succeeded by his son Sultan Behader. Sul- 
tan Sekander of the I’enjab, the fourth competitor, 
having been defeated by Huiniiyun and Biram Khan at 
Sirhend, took refuge in the Himalaya mountains, as has 
been mentioned, and after various transactions, which 
belong to the reign of Akber, fled to Bengal, where he 
contrived to seize the reins of government ; but soon 
after died, and was succeeded by Taj Khan Kerani and 
Suleiman Kerdni, 

Shujaa or Sazawal Khan, the fifth, who was the ruler 
of Malwa, does not seem to have invaded the territories 
of the Delhi kingdom. On his death, which happened 
about this time, his son Behader, stripping his brothers 
of their share of their father’s dominions, mounted the 
-throne under the name of Sultan Biiz Behader of 
Malwa, and held the sovereign power for many years. 

Such was the fate of the five kings wlio were con- 
tending in the heart of the Afghan empire, when Hu- 
mdyun returned into India, and whose discord paved 
the way for the conquest of the country. It is now 
necessary to retrace our steps, and to accompany Hu- 
mdyun from Kdbul in his successful invasion - of Hin-j, 
dustdn.* 

♦ The chief authorities for this ff. 174 — 176. ; Ferishta, vol, ii* 
chapter are the Tab. Akb. ff. 182 — pp, 143 — 152. ; iv. pp, 275, 276. ; 

185. ; Tar. Nias. ff. 223— 226.; Ak- Kholasct ul Tow^ikh, C 284 — 

* bemdma^ ff. 1 Bedauni, 286. ; Khdfl Khan, ff, 6l — 65. 
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BOOK SEVENTH. 

humAyuj^’s reconquest of india, and death. 

HUmIyUN resolves to attempt the reconquest of INDIA 

Ills SUSPICIONS OF BIUAM KHAN WHO ENTERTAINS HIM MAG- 
NIFICENTLY AT KANDAIiAr AND ARRANGES TO ACCOMPANY HIM 

ON niS INVASION. — IIUMAYUN’s PREPARATIONS AT kIbUL. — HE 
IS JOINED BY BIUAM KHAN. — SETS OUT ON IIIS EXPEDITION, AND 

REACHES THE INDUS. STATE OF INDIA. IIUMAYUN CROSSES TUB 

INDUS. OCCUPIES RHOTAS AND THE NORTHERN PENjAb, AND 

ENTERS LAHUIL — SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS. — OCCUPATION OP SIR- 

HEND. CONTINUED DISTRACTIONS IN HINDUStXn. BIRAM KHAN 

CROSSES THE SATLEJ. — BATTLE OF MACHINVARA. — ADVANCE OF 
SEKANDER SHAH. — IIUMAYUN SUPPORTS BIUAM. — BATTLE OP SIU- 
— FLIGHT OF SEKANDER, AND DISPERSION OF HIS FORCES. 

SHAH ABUL MAALI. — DECISIVE EFFECTS OF THE VICTORY AT 

SIRIIEND. — HOLVYUN RE-OCOUPIES DELHI.— DISTRIBUTES THE PRO- 
VINCES, WHICH ARE RAPIDLY REDUCED. — SURRENDER OP BlixA. 

frequent INSUBORDINATION OF HUMAYUN’s OFFICERS. — REVOLT 

OF MIRZA SULEImXn IN BADAKIISIIAN. — MISCONDUCT OF ABUL 

MAALI IN THE PENJAB. HE IS SUPERSEDED BY AKBER, WHO EXPELS 

SEKANDER SHAH. — ACCOUNT RECEIVED OF THE DEXTH OF HU- 

M^iYUN. HIS PLANS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE. — 

PARTICULARS OF IIIS DEATH, WHICH IS FOR A TIME CONCEALED. 

alarm EXCITED BY THIS EVENT. — DANGER OF THE CRISIS. 

CHARACTER OF IIUMAYUN. 

No sooner was Huinayun released from the danger of 
rebellion and civil war by the blindness and banish- 
ment of K4mrdn, his only surviving brother, than his 
mind reverted to his long-cherished Avish for the re- 
covery of the throne of Dellii. But, before venturing 
on such an enterprise, it was necessary to secure him- 
*self in his kingdom of Kdbul and its dependencies, that, 
while attempting the conquest of India, he might not 
see himself deprived of his older dominions in the 
West. 
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Serious doubts of the fidelity of Biram Khan, his uususpi. 
most powerful subject, had been infused into his mind. 

Biram had lately done him an important service, by 
placing Hdji Muhammed in his hands. But he never- 
theless stood in an ambiguous position. For several 
years Biram had ruled Kandahdr with nearly absolute 
power in correspondence with Humdyun as his so- 
vereign, though, as it would appear, he also represented 
himself to the Shah of Persia as his servant, Iluindyun, 
after ceding Kandahar to the Persians, had surprised 
it by treachery ; and, to pacify the Shah, pretended 
that he held it only for a time, and that Biram, tlie 
Shah’s natural-born subject, in reality held it for both 
sovereigns, till it could be restored to Persia. This 
double relation, though recognised by both monarchs, 
was but too well fitted to allure a bold and ambitious 
man to indulge in schemes of independence; and in- 
stances of' treason were in that age so common, that 
the insinuations against Biram seemed not improbable, 
and were easily believed. To advance into India, 
leaving behind a man so powerful and so dangerous, 
if hostile, would have been imprudent, and Humayun 
determined to remove him from his government. 

Humdyun’s chief confidence seems at this time to who enter- 
have been placed in Monaiin Khan, an Amir of pru- 
dence and experience, who had for some time been «ntiyat 
atalik, or governor, to Akber. Eager to carry his plans 
against Biram into execution, though the winter was 
yet severe and the ground covered with snow, Ilu- a. h. oei. 
mdyun set out from Kabul, attended by his Minister, 
and proceeded, by Ghazni for Kandahar. Biram, who was 
not unaware of the Emperor’s suspicions, but who pre- 
ferred a dependance upon him to becoming the slave 
of the Persian King, adopted a decided line of conduct 
suited to his manly character. On Humdyun’s ap- 
proach, he advanced with a pompous cavalcade nearly 
forty miles from Kandahdr to meet him, put himself at 
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once into his power, professed the most unlimited de- 
votion to his interests, and comported himself with so 
much submission and frankness, that he not only 
entirely removed the Emperoi’’s suspicions, but, by his 
insinuating address and the sure influence of a strong 
mind over a weak one, soon regained his usual ascen- 
dency over him. Huiriayun, faithful to his original 
plan, still offered Monaim Khan the government of 
Kandahar ; but tliat honest Minister advised his master 
on no account to make any such change Avhen about 
to set out on an expedition of so much importance ; but 
intimated that, if successful in India, it would be in 
his power to act in regard to Kandaluir as he might 
think proper, and with perfect safety. Humdyun spent 
the rest of the winter at Kandahar, Avlicre Biram Khan 
entertained him willi unostentatious magnificence.* 

In the spring, Ilumuyun set out on his return towards 
Kabul. He was accompanied as far as Mukut by Birara 
Khan, now once more his prime adviser. Sensible, 
however, of the uncertain tenure by Avhich even the 
most faithful subject holds his favour when at a dis- 
tance from the court, and desirous, perhaps, of sharing 
the danger and the glory of a mighty undertaking. 
Biram requested that he might be allowed to leave a 
depiity in the government Avhich he had so long held. 


and permitted in person to attend his Majesty in 
the expedition that he meditated. This was readily * 
granted. He returned to Kandah.-ir, to make arrange- 
ments for its government in his absence, and to prejmre 
the chosen body of troops Avith Avhich he was to join 


the invading army. He prevailed upon the Emperor 
to remove Terdi Beg Khan from the government of 
Zeraindawer, which lay in his neighbourhood, and to 


* At Kandah&r, Hamayun found to the office of diwati, tite dutieeof 
Khwaja Cth^i just relumed from a which he had so honestly dii*^ 
mission to Persia, and restored him charged. 
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bestow it on a dependant of his own.* Terdi Beg, 
of whom Biram seems to have been already jealous, 
probably got at this time, in compensation, the govern- 
ment of Anderdb and other districts to the north of 
the Hindu-kush mountains. f 

Humdyun now proceeded towards Kabul, whence he Hnmdyun’s 
addressed letters, not only to the different parts of his 
own dominions, but to Samarkand, Bokhara, and the 
cities of the north, inviting adventurers to join him in 
his grand enterprise. The rest of the summer he de- 
voted to settling and securing the territories he already 
possessed, and to providing arms, military stores, and 
other requisites for the caiiipaign which he meditated. 

Biram Khan, faithful to his agreement, joined him ueu joined 
at Kdbul the day after the Id, or grand festival at the 
conclusion of the Muhammedan fast of Ramzdn: and shawaiz. 
so delighted was Ilumayim with his arrival, that, to do 
him honour, he commanded the whole festivities of that 
day of rejoicing to be repeated. 

The necessary preparations for the expedition being sououtnn 
at length completed, Humuyun appointed his infant 
son, Mirza Muhammed Hakim, to be the nominal go- 
vernor of Kabul, entrusting the active direction of 
affairs to the fidelity and expei'ience of Monaim Khan. 

He himself, taking witli liim his eldest son Akber, then 
between twelve and thirteen years of age, set out, 
about the middle of November, at tlie moment selected 
by the astrologers of the court as presenting a most 
propitious aspect of the stars and the heavens. His 
family and harem he left behind at Kabul. Ho was 
accompanied by ordy three thoustmd horse, Biram 
Khan being left behind to complete the remaining 
arrangements, and to bring on the artiller}’, stores and 

* Bebdder Khan SistHui, who be- f. l6(). ; Tar. Niz. f. 204,; Tar. 
came distinguished in Akber’s reign. Bed. If’ 187, 188. ; Jouher, c. 28. ; 

f Anderfib and Isbkemish, Ak- Bayezfd, ff. 6? — 72.-; Feiiabta, 
bemdma> ff. 90, 91*; Akb. vol. ii. pp, 17 1 ^ 172. 
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BOOK m reinforcements which were daily arriving. Humdyun, 
a-dTism. reaching Jiii-shahi, embarked on a raft, was floated 
^ down the KAbul river, and reached Peshdwer in the 
end of latter part of December, when he loaded Sekander 
Moharem. Uzbek with pi’aises for his gallant defence of the place 
and raised him to the rank of Khan. On the last day 
of the year 1554 his standard waved on the banks of 
the Indus, where he halted three days, and was joined 
andjvacbes by Biram Khan and the rest of the army from Kdbul; 
ihe Indus. samc luoment that he received with surprise the 

gratifying intelligence that Tattir Khan Kdsi, the 
Afghdn governor of the northern part of the Penjdb, 
on hearing of his march, had abandoned the fort of 
Rhotas, the strongest in the Penjab, of Avhich it was 
regarded as the northern bulwark, and had retired 
with his whole force to the south. 

Waff of Indeed no moment could have been more favourable 

indu. invasion of India. Selim Shah, a vigorous prince, 


had now been dead about a year, and had been suc- 
ceeded by Adeli, whose accession, we have seen, was 
the signal for general revolt and rebellion. Four com- 


petitors for llie throne of Dellii had appeared among 
the Afghans, ciich possessed of a large extent of 
country and of a powerful army. Tlie whole empire 
of Delhi was one scene of civil war and of intestine 


confusion. The capital itself had been repeatedly 
taken and retaken. Ahmed Khan, the Afghdn governor 
of Lahur, who, under the title of Sekander Shah, was 


one of the candidates for the throne, hud carried away 
the army of the Penjdb to Delhi; so that the province 
was left without troops for its defence, and the gar- 
risons had been withdrawn or neglected while Sekander 
was at a distance, busily employed in playing the 
greater game of Delhi. The retreat of Tdtdr Khan 
from Rhotas was, tluTefore, probably only a measure 
Wfrs. of prudence or necessity. Humdyun crossed the Indus 
i^a, ’ unopposed on the 2nd of January 1555, and pursued 
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hU marcli by Perhala, through the country of the 
Gakers. He invited Sultan Adam Gaker, the chief of Humiynn 
that hardy tribe, to join him; but the Sultan, with 
many protestations of attachment, excused himself, 
alleging that he had most unwillingly been compelled 
to en^er into a treaty with Sekander Shah before that 
prince set out on his expedition against Delhi, and 
had given him his son as a hostage for its due ob- 
servance. HumAyun, believing that he AVas well dis- 
posed towards the family of Bdber, and eager to push 
on, left him behind ; with joy took possession of the * 
fortress of Rhotas, which he found deserted ; passed the 
Jelcin and the Cheniib ; and, Avithout striking a blow, the North- 
saAV himself master of all the northern part of the 
Penjab. 

On arriving at Kihlniir, betAveen the Rdvi and the 
Blah, Humayun divided his forces, despatching a strong 
body under Biram Khan and Tcrdi Beg to attack Nasib 
Khan, an Afghan general Avho lay encamped near 
Harhdna * ; Avhile he himself directed his march to the 
capital, Ldhiir, Avhich, being abandoned on his approach, and Lihur. 
he entered on the 24th of February, and Avas received Rebiii. 2. 
Avith every demonstration of joy by the inhabitants. I'cb. 24. 

Not long after his arrival, llumdyun, learning that a Successful 
large body of Afghans f A\'as near Dibdlpiir, despatched p"^®***- 
Shah Abul Maali with eight hundred horse to beat up 


* This town is variously called 
HarMna, Ilahahdiia, and Hariaria^ 
and seems to have lain between 
KiMnur and Jalindher. 

f The Muhammedan historians 
in general give the command of this 
army to Sh^bbdz Khan and Nasi'r 

Khan. Jouher represents it as led 
by Umer Khan Gaker, who had col- 
lected it about Multan, and was 
marching towards Firuzpur to join 
the Afgh&n army on the south of 
Satlej* This is not improbable, and 


the orthodox historians may have 
dropt the name of the Gaker as a 
semi-barbarian. In the action, Abul 
Maali, who had rushed into the 
midst of the enemy and was sur- 
rounded, was saved only by the gal- 
lant exertions of Ali Kuli Sistdni 
(afterwards Khan Zeman), his se- 
cond in command, who penetrated 
the masses of the enemy, shouting 
out the takeber, or Musulman war 
cry, and brought him off. Akber- 
nama, ff. 92, 93. i Jouber, S9, SO. 
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i555_ • presumptuous youth, and the especial favourite of Hh- 
mdyun, charged them without hesitation, though they 
were found, it is said, to amount to twelve thousand 
men, and after a short but well contested action, de- 
feated and dispersed them, taking their whole baggage, 
women and families. This victory, being the first 
gained in the campaign, was vauntingly extolled by 
Abul Maali and his partizans, and served still more to 
feed his already inordinate vanity. 

* Meanwhile, Biram Khan pushed on to Harhdna, 
which, after a slight skirmish, was given up, and much 
valuable plunder, as well as the wives and families of 
the Afghilns, fell into his hands. The prisoners were 
all set at liberty, and the women and children were col- 
lected and sent under the protection of an escort to 
Kasi'b Khan, in consequence of a vow made by Hu- 
mayun, that if providence restored to him the sove- 
reignty of India, he would allow no men who were ser- 
vants of God to be made captives of man. Several of 
the elephants and some of the more valuable property 
were scut, as was the custom, to be presented to the 
Emperor. 

Biram now advanced to Jalindher, where the Afghdns 
had taken up a position : but no sooner did he come 
near them than tliey again retreated : “ for such,” says 
Abdal Kdder, “ was the terror which the Afghans at 
this time entertained of the Moghuls, that, though they 
were thousands in number, if they saw the approach of 
but half a score of big turbans, though they might per- 
haps belong only to J.,dluiris, they instantly turned and 
took to flight, without looking behind them.* In the 
present instance, the Afghdns not only escaped with 
their lives, but carried off their baggage. This they 
were enabled to do, through an altercation that occurred 


Tar. Bed. f. 1 88. 
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in the imperial camp, and the consequences of which, 
at a future time, were very important. Abulfazl tells 
us, that Terdi Beg was desirous to have pursued and 
brought the Afghdns to action, but that Biram Khan 
did not approve of that movement, and refused to give 
orders for carrying it into effect. Terdi Beg, believing 
that a pursuit would complete the destruction of the 
enemy, sent Baltu Khan to Biram, with instructions to 
leave no means untried to induce him to follow the 
retreating enemy. Baltu accordingly delivered his 
message, when Khwaja Moazem Sultan, a vTong-headed 
man, Akber’s uncle, who happened to be present, rudely 
interfered, and even proceeded to use insulting language, 
which Baltu in anger retaliated. On this the Khwaja, 
drawing his sword, aimed a blow at Baltu, and stinick 
him on the arm. Ilumayun no sooner heard of the oc- 
currence than he issued a firman committing the exa- 
mination of the whole affair to a confidential officer, 
who, hastening to Biram Khan’s camp, by the use of 
his Majesty’s name and by his own advice and conci- 
liatory manners, succeeded in pacifying, at least in ap- 
pearance, the angry Amirs. Biram, who seems to have 
proposed halting for some time in the Penjab. cantoned 
his troops in Jalindher and the neighbourhood, and dis' 
tributed the adjoining districts among his officers. But 
Sekander Uzbek, who commanded the advance, and was 
stationed at ^lacluwara on the Satlej, finding what he 
regarded as a favourable opportunity, crossed the river, 
and pushing forward took possession of the important 
town of Sirhend. Biram, whose bravery was tempered occupauon 
by prudence, and who seems to have been desirous to 
secure the country that had been gained and to con- 
centrate his force, highly disapproved of this movement 
as being too much in advance, and the event seemed to 
justify his views.* 

• Akb. ff. 92, 93.; Tab. Akb. Tar. Bed. f. 188.; Jouher, c. 29 , 
f. 167 . ; Tar. Niz. ff. 204, 205. ; 30. 
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BOOK vn. While Humdyun thus overran the Penjdb, civil war 
^ „ ,555 continued to rage in Hindustdn, which was wasted by 
di^rti^s armies of various pretenders, and became the scene 
In Hindus, of the wildest anarchy. Delhi, the ancient capital, and 
the point nearest to the invaders, had repeatedly 
changed masters. Sckander Shah *, the late governor 
of the Penjiib, was now in possession of it. He had 
lately defeated Sultan Ibrahim, one of his competitors, 
and was preparing to march from Atdwa against Sul- 
tan Adeli, another of them, when he heard of IIu- 
mdyun’s invasion and success. The danger was press- 
ing. Not only was the Penjiib the province from 
which his troops were chiefly drawn, and on which he 
most rolietl for sujiport, but tlic victorious standards of 
Humaj'un miglit be exjiected soon to wave on the 
towers of Delhi it.self. Sekander, therefore, was com- 
pelled to divide his army ; and while, with the main 
body of it, he continued his operations against Adeli, 
he despatched a strong reinforcement, to .support Tatar 
Khan, who had now retreated out of the Penjiib in the 
direction of Delhi, instructing him to march back, and 
crush, or at least keep in check, the invading army. 
Tiitar Khan, thus reinforced, advanced at the head 
of 30,000 men towards Sirhend. His approach in- 
duced Sckander Uzbek to abandon that place, and to 
retreat across the Satlej to Jalindher ; a movement for 
which he was severely censured by Hiram, who re- 
garded such a retrograde motion as ill-timiid, and told 
him that, having advanced, however improperly, he 
ought to have maintained his post at Sirhend to the 
last, and sent to him for instructions. 

BinunKhan Without lo.ss of time, Hiram Khan now collected his 
srtuT troops, and proceeded against the enemy. On reaching 
!Maclawara, Terdi Heg and some others of the generals 
were against passing the Satlej at that time, os the 

* Ahmed Khkn Sur, the governor Sultiin Sekander. He l« al«o often 
of the IViijah, ummed the «tylc of called Sckander Shah. 
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rainy season was close at hand ; and advised merely 
guarding the ferries and fords, and acting on the de- 
fensive, till the monsoon was over. Biram, on the 
other hand, was for crossing without delay, and he 
was not a man whose plans were easily to be thwarted. 
His high capacity, his bold and determined spirit, and 
his discriminating patronage of merit, had brought 
about him a numerous party, absolutely devoted to 
his interests. By great exertions, in which he was 
zealously assisted by his partisans, he succeeded in 
transporting his division across the river, and now, 
the safety of the whole being compromised, Tei’di Beg 
and the others saw themselves compelled to follow, 
however unwillingly.* 

The Afghans, who had already reached the banks 
of the river, and were preparing bundles of reeds to 
form rafts for crossing, on hearing of this operation, 
and finding that Biram’s army was very inferior in 
numbers to their own, resolved to engage them. The 
battle began towards evening. Biram’s troops, which 
he had drawn up near the river, remained firm on their 
ground, keeping up a discharge of arrows, till it grew 
dark, when they were forced to intermit it. But a 
house having taken fii’e in a village that formed a large 
portion of the Afghan lines, the conflagration spread to 
the surrounding huts, most of which were roofed with 
straw, and soon extended over the whole village. Bi- 
ram’s men were now enabled by the flames to see every 
motion of their enemies, and to take deliberate aim, so 
that all their arrows told, while those of the Afghans 
were discharged at random into the darkness around. 
The Afghdns continued, nevertheless, for some time, 

♦ Many of them were Persians commanding the divisions ; Biram 
or Persian Turks, as Kasim Khan Khan was a Persian Turk, Khizer 
Nishapuri, Haider-kuli Beg Shiimlu, Khan Hazara an Afghan Hazdra, 
&c. The motley nature of Ilu- Terdi Beg Khan was a Turk of 
mayun^s army may be conceived Ferghana, and Sekander Khan an 
from the tribes of the four generals Uzbek. 
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bravely to maintain their ground ; but at length, haf 
rassed and worn out by the unequal contest, they took 
to flight, and resigned the field. Next day, Birain 
resumed his march, and soon occupied Sirhend with- 
out opposition. Ilumdyun, delighted with this impor- 
tant victory, lionoured Birain Khan with the title of 
Khan-Khiinan, Yar Vafaddr (Lord of Lords, the Faith- 
ful Friend) ; and his army ivns, soon after, strength- 
ened by reinforcements sent by the Emperor.* 

When the news of this discomfiture reached Sekander 
Shah, giving up every other enterprise, he collected the 
whole of his force, to check the progress of a torrent 
from -which he had so much to dread. With an army 
of 70,000 liorse, a number of war-elephants, and 'a 
strong train of artillery, he marched for the Penjdb. 
On hearing of his approach. Biram Khan, whose army 
was still far from numerous f, despatched repeated 
expresses to llutnayun, who still remained at Lahiir, 
representing to him the urgent necessity of his hastening 
to his relief with the rest of the troops; and, in the 
meantime, he raised strong entrenchments round his 
camp, to enable him to keep his ground at Sirhend 
until the reiidbrcements arrived. 

Ilumayun was confined by sickness when he received 
Biram’s letters, but immediately des[)atched his son 
Akber, with a large body of troops, to his assistance, 
and, a feiv days after, was well enough to follow them. 
On reaching Sirhend, he found that Sekander Shah 
had already arrived, and had been a fortnight before 
the place ; that he had strongly fortified his camp with 
ditch and parapet, “ according to the practice of Shir 
Shah,” and had made daily attacks on the imperial 
troops, who kept behind their trenches. Humdyun 

* Akbertiama, ff. <)4, 9 -’>- : Ta'’. 700 or 800 men, meaning, perhaps, 

Ni*. ft'. 204, 205. ; Tar, Bed. 18*). ; northern men or Persians, 

Jobher, c. 31. ; Bayezi'd, ft". 7.9, t The night of the fth Rejeb, 
80.; Ferishta, voL ii. pp. 174, may have been the night of the 27th 
175; Khafi Khan. May. 

4- l/viilsAv eova it /vnnciatAf) t\f niilv 
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established his head-quarters in a garden near the town, 
and, for some time, skirmishes and single combats 
daily took place, conducted with much bravery and 
more courtesy than was usual in that age and country, 
the wounded and the slain being given up to their 
friends. • Great apprehensions of the result were, how- 
ever,’ entertained in Humdyun’s camp, the number of 
lighting men in which is represented as amounting to 
only five thousand. 

Seeing that it was necessary to supply defect of 
numbers by increased activity and energy, Huradyun 
resolved to attempt cutting off the supplies of the 
Afghdn camp ; a system of annoyance which he had so 
successfully employed against Behdder Shah of Gujrat, 
at Mandsiir. For carrying into effect a plan of cam- 
paign, apparently so unsuitable to his diminutive force, 
he must have trusted to the great superiority of his 
Turks, Moghuls, and other northern men over the 
troops of his adversary, whether in fora} s or in com- 
bating man to man. Tcrdi Beg was appointed to 
•execute the details. lie soon interrupted their com- 
munications, intercepted a large convt)y of provisions, 
defeating a detachment under one of Sekander Shah’s 
brothers, whom he slew, and brought back to the camp 
his banner and the insignia of his dignity. This action 
seems to have drawn the enemy from their trenches, 
to support and bring off the detachment ; and, the 
engagement spreading from one division to another, 
brought on a general battle of the whole line sooner 
than was anticipated. The Afghans directed the vio- 
lence of their attack against Biram Khan’s division, 
hoping that if it, which was understood to be the 
strongest, was defeated, they would more easily bi*eak 
the others. But Biram, when attacked, retired into 
the works which he had thrown up in front of his 
encampment, and stood on the defensive, and ^he 
enemy were unable to force his position. Meanwhile 

L L 3 
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Humdyun, seeing that Biram was able to maintain his 
ground, ordered the division under Shah Abul Maali 
and Terdi Beg to charge the attacking enemy in flank 
and rear, which was done with such effect that their 
whole army, now said to amount to nearly an hundred 
thousand men, soon became a mass of confusion, dis- 
persed and fled from the field, leaving behind their 
whole baggage, field equipage and artillery. The 
battle was fought on the 22nd day of June, the summer 
solstice, during the rainy monsoon. The wind and 
rain, which happened then to be excessive, soon re- 
laxed the pursuit. Sekandcr Shah escaped from the 
field of battle, and, with much personal danger, found 
his way to that part of the Sewhlik mountains that 
skirts the Penjjib.* 

Hardly was the din of battle over, when a contest 
arose between Shah Abul Maali and Biram Khan upon 
the question to whom, in the official account, the 
honour of the victory should be ascribed. The young 
man who thus put forward his pretensions in opposi- 
tion to the Khan KhiinAii, had been introduced to 
Ilum^yun only four yc'ars before, hut had suddenly 
risen to the higliest [tlace in his favour. He was from 
Ksishghar, but claimed descent from the celebrated 
saintly family of the Syeds of Turmez, was brave, enter- 
prising and accomjdished, but presumptuous and in- 
solent. A striking instance of his hold contempt of 
authority had lately occurred at Kandahtir. Shir Ali 
Khan had, without leave, quitted the service of Shah 
Tahmasp, in which he was Mir shikari, or grand 
huntsman, and entered that of Hunuiyun. Abul Maali, 
a keen Shia, intoxicated with religious zeal, and de- 
sirous of gratifying the Persian king, descended, like 
himself, of a religious family, boasted publicly, and 
even in the Emperor’s presence, that he would put the 


• Ut cupra, and Khol. ul Tow. C 286, 287. 
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traitor to death wherever he met him. The Emperor, 
regarding this threat as a mere idle bravado, took no 
measures to protect the fugitive. One night, however, 
the boaster did execute his threat, and assassinated 
the Khan. Hurndyun, though he felt his authority 
insulted, yet, seduced by his partiality for the criminal, 
not Only did not bring liim to punishment, but soon 
after raised him to offices of the highest trust, made 
him the chosen pai’tner of all his pleasures, and fami- 
liarly addressed him as, “ My son.” On the present 
occasion, the young favourite, confident in his master’s 
partiality, demanded that his name should occupy the 
most conspicuous place in the official announcement 
of the victory, under pretence that he had not only 
gained the first success in the campaign, but had had 
the most share in the present battle. The veteran 
Birara Khan, on the other hand, claimed that honour, 
as having had the management of the whole plan of 
the campaign, as well as having been the first to in- 
vade the enemy’s country, which he had overrun and 
occupied. Any formal decision of the question was 
evaded by bestowing the distinction contended for upon 
Akber, whose claim neither of the competitors was 
likely to dispute. 

The battle was quite decisive. Xo enemy any longer Decisive 
appeared in the field. A pillar of heads was erected, 'hrvictory. 
The Emperor despatched Sekander Uzbek towards 
Delhi, to clear the road to the ciipital, and himself 
followed, with the main body of the army, as far as 
Samana, Avhere, finding that Sultan Sekandor had not 
retreated towards Ilindustiin, but had taken shelter 
in the highlands of Sewalik, whence he might threaten 
the low country of the Penjab, lie halted, and sent back 
Shah Abul Maali with a strong detachment to Ja- 
lindher, to keep him in check, and to hinder him from 
raising his old province in the rear of the advancing 

L L 4 
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army. The whole resources of the Penjdb were placed 
at Abul Maali’s disposal. 

Huindyun had not remained long at Samana to find 
shelter from the heavy rains Avhich were falling, and to 
rest and refresh his troops, when despatches reached 
him from Sekander Uzbek, who had advanced to 
Delhi without opposition, earnestly urging him to 
pursue his advantages, and to repair to the capital 
without loss of time. He accordingly put his troops 
in motion, and on the 23rd of July once more ascended 
the throne of Delhi, in the imperial city.* 

The first act of his government was to distribute 
the provinces among his retainers. Hissiir Finiza, 
though not yet reduced, he reserved to the crown, but 
assigned to Akber, as being the province which he 
himself had received from Baber, when he first entered 
India. Sirhend and some other districts were granted 
to Biram Khan, in addition to Kandahar, which he still 
held; Shah Abul Maali got the Penjub; Terdi Bog 
Khan had Mewdt, which was not yet conquered ; Se- 
kander Uzbek was sent forward to occupy Agra; Ali 
Kuli Sistdni was despatched to reduce Mirat and Sam- 
bhal, and Haider Muhammed Khan, akhteh-begi (grand- 
marshal) was sent against Biilna. The Emperor him- 
self remained stationary at head-quarters in the fort 
of Delhi, to watch over the progress of his anns, and 
the general settlement of the country. 

T])c different provinces fell rapidly into his hands. 
Hisar-Firiiza surrendered after a short siege. Agni, 
made no resistance. Beddun was conquered and occu- 
pied by one Kainber Diwdna, a man of low birth and 
singular habits, but brave and of popular talents, who 
acknowledged the Emperor, and appeal’s to have been 
recognized by him as Governor. Ali Kuli Sistani, after 
taking possession of Mirat and Sambhal, which had been 


• Akbernania, ff 91 — 9>^. » T*b. Akb. ff. l67, iCS. ; Jouher, c. S2. 
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assigned to him, attacked Kamber, who was hated by 
the A.mirs of family, and having taken Bedaun by stra- 
tagem and treachery, put him to death, and pretending 
ignorance of the Emperor’s wishes, sent his head to 
Humdyun, who, though he felt and professed much dis- 
pleasure, left the culprit unpunished.* 

While these events were passing to the eastward, 
Haider Muhainmed marched to reduce Biana, his new 
government. That important fort had long been in 
possession of Ghazi Khan Sur, one of the most eminent 
and powerful of the Afghdn chiefs, whose son Ibrahim 
Shah was one of the five princes who, at the same 
moment, were contending for the sovereign authority in 
this distracted country. We have seen that IbrAhim 
was defeated, and expelled from Delhi and Agra by 
Sultan Sekander; after which, he was defeated at Kalpi, 
and blockaded for three months in Biana itself, by 
Himu, the Hindu Minister of Adeli. When relieved 
from this danger by the retreat of Hiraii, who was 
called away to Behar to oppose an invasion of the King 
of Bengal, IbrAhim, having made an attack upon Bhatta 
in Malwa, was defeated ami taken prisoner, and now 
remained in captivity in the hands of the Raja of tliat 
country. His father, Ghazi Khan, did not attempt to 
resist Haider JMuhammed in the field, but retired into 
his strong fortress, where for some time he successfully 
defended himself ; but finally entered into a capitula- 
tion, and surrendered the fort, under the most solemn 


* The history of Kamber Diwana 
is related at considerable length by 
the contemporary historians. Ali 
KuU was entirely devoted to Biram, 
and the whole proceedings against 
Kamber have much the appearance 
of one of the violent acts of Birara, 
who probably, considering his occu- 
pation of the country and eccentric 
doings to be inconsistent with re- 
gular government) contrived to 


effect his ruin, without appearing 
directly to thwart the Emperor. 
Kamber was buried in Bedaun, and 
his tomb was frequented as a place 
of pilgrimage down to a late period, 
by the lower classes, among whom 
his reputation and popularity were 
very great. See Akbernama, f. ; 
Tab. Akb. f. 1 68. ; Tar. Bedauni, 
f. 191- ; Briggs’s, Perish ta, vol, ii 
p. 177. 
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1655. had Ghazi Khan marched out, than Haider, burning 
with eagerness to possess the wealth which Bidna was 
known to contain, shamefully violated his agreement, 
and put him to death with all his family, even to the 
children at the breast. Humdyun, incensed at this act 
of perfidious cruelty, which he justly ascribed to avarice, 
instantly commissioned an officer of his household, 
known in the next reign as Shehsib-ed-dm Ahmed Khan, 
to proceed to Biana, to supersede Haider Muhammed in 
his government, and to place all his property under 
sequestration, which was done, but not before Haider 
had succeeded in embezzling some of the most valuable 
of Ghazi Khan’s jewels, substituting inferior ones in 
their place. It must be allowed that the return of 
nauon of Ilumavun into India Avas marked by many instances of 
insubordination and rapacity on the part of his officers. 
They seem to have come back, thirsting after the riches 
of the land from which they had so long been banished, 
and eager to retrieve the time they had lost. A stronger 
arm and a firmer purpose than llunuiyun’s were neces- 
sary, to restore the discipline of his hardy, but rapa- 
cious, followers. 

While Humayun was thus making extensive conquests 
in Hindustan, he suffered some loss of territory in the 
north. We have seen that when he finall}' regained 
Kabul by the aid of Mirza Suleimdn, that prince, by 
grant or by connivance, liad added Kunduz, and several 
other provinces beyond the mountains, to his own prin- 
Bevoitof cipality of Badakhshan. The neighbouring districts of 
-A^^^’lcrab and Ishkernish were the jagi'r of Tcrdi Beg, for 
Badakh- whom they were held by Mokim Khun, as his lieutenant, 
fhkn. They lay temptingly for the Mirza, who endeavoured to 
add them to his dominions by corrupting the fidelity of 
klokira. Failing in this attempt, he threw off the mask, 
and besieged him in Andcrdb. Unprepared for such an 
attack, Mokim contrived, nevertheless, to escape from 
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the fort which he could not defend, and succeeded in 
fighting his way to the hills, whence he returned to 
Kdbul. 

But the most important transactions of this period Misconduct 
were those of the Penjab. When the Emperor marched 
from Ldhdr to oppose Sultan Sekander, he commit- thePcnjab. 
ted the management of the province to Ferkhat Khan as 
hdkim or governor, with suitable officers to support 
him.* After the battle of Sirhend, when Sultan Sekan- 
der was threatening the Penjdb from the Sewalik hills, 
to which he had fled, Humdyun, as we have seen, sent 
Sh<ah Abul Maali to command the array opposed to him, 
with orders to proceed to Jalindher, and there to esta- 
blish his head-quarters, to watch the Sultan’s motions, 
and to prevent his entering the low country. Scarcely, 
however, had Abul Maali reached the PenjAb, when his 
native arrogance exceeded even its usual bounds. He 
assumed the deportment and pomp of a prince, acted in 
every respect like an absolute sovereign, and so despoti- 
cally, as to disgust and alarm all the officers of govern- 
ment. Instead of remaining at Jalindher, as he had 
been ordered, he proceeded to Lahiir. The Emperor’s 
officers in authority there, having consulted together, 
agreed not to admit him into the city: but this resolu- 
tion was not acted upon, and he speedily usurped all 


* Bapus Khan was made foujdar 
or military collector, Mirza Shah 
Sultan, Amin or civil administrator, 
and Mehter Jouhor (tlie Memoir- 
writer, and lately Humayun’s ewer- 
bearer), treasurer of the Penjiib and 
Multan. Some time before this, IIu- 
mdyun had appointed Jouher to be 
collector of Haibatpur-pati. The 
circumstances attending his intro- 
duction, when taking leave on set- 
ting out for his district, are illustra- 
tive both of the character of Hu- 
m^yun, and of the state of the public 
service. My lad,” said Humayun, 


“ listen to what I say, — A Moghul 
having been sent from the camp on 
a duty similar to yours, took two 
blankets from a Jilt, and seeing the 
man’s surprise, exclaimed, ‘ AVhat, 
you rascal, am I not come to coU 
lect ? ’ ’* On hearing this insinuation, 
continues the ewer-bearer, 1 replied, 
that having had the advantage of 
pouring water on his Majesty’s 
hands, for so many years, I would 
acquit myself with credit and ho- 
nour. The Emperor replied, Good 
comes of good, and evil of evil.*’ 
Jouher’s Mem. c. 29- 
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BooKvir. the powers of the government. Humdyun, however, 
*. D. 1556, partial to his favorite, for a long time would listen to 
none of the complaints preferred against him, till he 
found that he had gone so far as to displace Ferkhat 
Khan, the Emperor’s governor of Lahiir, and to put a 
creature of his own in his place; and that he was squan- 
dering, with the wildest extravagance, the imperial 
treasure, and the revenues of the country. At length, 
the Emperor was plainly told that Abul Maali undoubt- 
edly aimed at independence, an imputation in that tur- 
bulent age by no means improbable. To add to the 
other evils, Sultan Sekander, Avho hitherto had remained 
at JMdnkdt, collecting an army and taking into his pay 
all the mercenaries that were to be found, finding every 
check Avithdrawn, poured down his whole force into the 
issu- Penjub. Yet such Avas llumdyun’s delicacy to the feel- 
of faA’orite, that he superseded him only by 
Miber. giA'ing tlic Poujab to Akber, under the pretence that, as 
the imperial harem Avas about to pass through that 
country, he aa'us the most proper person to be in com- 
mand. Abul Maali Avas nominated to the charge of the 
imperial domain of llissiir Firiiza, Avhieh had been held 
by Akber, so that he seemed merely to have exchanged 
gOA’ermnents Avith the prince. 

Hut AA'hile the nominal authority in the Penjdb was 
given to the youthful Akber, the efficient poAver Avas 
vested in the stern IJiram Khan, avIio attended him as 
^ginning his atalik or protector. It Avas about the end of the 
‘ „ 963 year Avhen the prince and his governor set out. On 
:n(iof reaching Sirhend, the object of Akber’s coming being 

.n.} 5 o.y. uj^jjgrstood, hc was joined not only by the troops 

from Hissiir, but by many imperial officers of the highest 
rank, serving in the PenjAb under Abul Maali, Avho came 
uncalled and Avithout leave, the prince’s approach being 
hailed as a fortunate relief from the extremities to which 


ITe is su- 
pers<?ded by 
Prince 
Akber. 


Beginning 

of 

A. If. 963 . 
End of 
A.i>. 155 . 5 . 


they Avere driven by the iavorite’s overbearing and 
tyrannical conduct. They were all graciously received ; 
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aaid the army being increased by the arrival of several 
bodies of troops from the neighbouring districts, pro- 
ceeded across the Satlej to Sultdnpur on the Biah. 

The unmilitary movement of Abul Maali from Jalind- 
her to Ldhiir having left the low country along the hills 
defenceless, Sultan Sekander, having descended into the 
plains, was enabled to occupy, and collect the revenues 
of the perganas, to a considerable distance around. 
Abul Maali, never deficient in bravery or in spirit, 
assembled the troops that were nearest Ldhur, and 
advanced towards the enemy by slow marches, to give 
time to those at a distance to join him. He -gained 
some advantages in the field ; but as soon as Akber’s 
approach Avas known, he was deserted by his principal 
officers, to whom he had become odious. He, therefore, 
retreated to Ldhiir, Avhence being summoned to attend 
the prince, he found himself compelled, most unAvillingly, 
to Avait upon him at Sultdnpur, not long after his arrival. 
He was coldly received, but, humbled as he was, his 
presumption did not desert him. Akber, from conside- 
ration for his father’s partiality to the Syed, invited him 
to dinner, graciously pointed out to him his seat, and 
treated him, as his guest, Avith all politeness and atten- 
tion. On his return home from the party, he had the 
insolence to send a message to Akber, to say, that the 
prince Avas no stranger to the relation in which he stood 
to Huradyun ; reminding him that Avhen he dined pub- 
licly Avith the Emperor at the ring-hunt of Jiii-Shdhi, 
the prince himself had seen that he sat on the same 
cushion, and eat out of the same dish Avith the Emperor, 
while the prince Avaited by, and dined afterwards on a 
portion sent to him : Avhei*eas at the recent dinner, he 
had been placed on an ordinai-y rug, and served from a 
separate tray. The prince, smiling, bad the messenger 
go back, and express his surprise that Abul Maali could 
not distinguish betAA^een the becoming etiquette of 
princes, and the familiarity of private attachment; and 
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BOOK VII. that, moreover, his pretensions betrayed an extreme 
„ J556, ignorance of their relative situations. Abul Maali’s 
mortification was extreme. Akber, soon after, put his 
army in motion, and attempted to come up with Sultan 
Who ex. Sekander, who, on hearing of his approach, retreated 
d«r Shah."' into his mouiitaiu recesses, and once more pitched his 
camp at Mank<St. 


Account re- 


The army had reached Ilaridna in its advance, when 


eelved of it was overtaken by a messenger bringing Biram Khan 

the death of . . ^ ® . o o 

liumayun. information of an alarming accident that had befallen 


the Emperor, which rendered it inexpedient to move 
farther* on ward, or to commence active operations : and 


the march of the army Avas directed on Kilanur, to 
await the result. As they approached that place, an- 
other express arrived bringing a despatch, said to be 
Avritten by orders of the Emperor himself immediately 
after his accident, and giving good hoiws of his speedy 
recoA'ery. But a third folloAved close after, AA'ith the 


authentic accounts of his death. 


nuroiijun’s From the time Avhen Humayun arrived in Delhi, he 
tht govem- liimsclf to a general superintendence of the 

mentoftbe affiiirs of his kingdom, and to Avatching the progress of 
emi.ire. amiies Avhich he had sent in various directions to 

reduce different provinces. lie saAv clearly that there 
Avere great defects in the system of government of the 
empire, and set himself to devising means of improving 
it. The plan Avhich he projected Avas to separate the 
empire into several great divisions, each of them to 
have a local capital, and a board of administration for 
directing local affairs. Delhi, Agra, Kanduj, Judnpi'ir, 
Mdndu, and Luhiir Avere among the capitals pitched 
upon. To each of them Avas to be assigned a consider- 
able military force, under an able general, so as to 
render it independent of assistance from the others; 
Avhile tlie Emperor Avas to give unity to the whole, by 
visiting them in turn with an army of about twelve 
thousand horse, which Avere to be under his own imme- 
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diate command, and at all times ready to move in any 
direction. This plan, however, he never had time, 
had he even possessed sutficient steadiness, to carry 
into execution. 

Having in some degree arranged affairs at Delhi, he Particular* 
was about to proceed to Agra ; had conferred the 
government of l)elhi on Terdi Beg, in publie derbar ; 
and had even sent forward his peshkhdna *, or advanced 
set of tents, preparatory to his setting out. On Friday 
the 20th of January, 155G, in the evening, some of his 
old officers Avho had just returned from the pilgrimage 
of Mekka, as well as some who had come from Gujrat, 
were introduced to him, and he inquired with much 
interest into the news wliich they brought. He also 
received despatches from Monaim Khan in Kabul, with 
accounts of his family and harem that were still in 
that quarter. At the close of the day he went up to 
the terrace-roof of his library, in his palace in the Din- 
pans'ih fort of Delhi, attended by such persons as hap- 
pened to be Avith him, and presented himself as usual to 
the crowds assembled round the Grand ilosque close 
by, Avho made the customary obeisance or salutation : 
after Avhich he went on with the inquiries in which he 
had been engaged. When it began to grow dark, he 
sent for some of his astronomers to observe the rising 
of Venus, it being his intention to hold a grand public 
audience, and to promote several of his Amirs, exactly 
at the propitious moment of tlie rising of that planet. 

As he was about to descend, and had x'cached the 

second step of the stairs, he heard the moizzin, or 

cryer from the minaret of the mosque, summoning the 

* In India, persons travelling at being immediately packed up, and 
their ease have two sets of tents, sent forward to be ready in like 
one of which is sent in advance manner, in their turn. The tents 

and pitched, so as to V>e ready for so sent in advance are called the 

the traveller on his arrival on the peshklmna. 
ground ; the tents which he quits 
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Rebi 1. 11. 
Jan. 24. 


Which is 
for a time 
concealed. 


faithful to evening prayer, and was preparing'^to sit 
down, out of respect, till the call was over," when his 
foot became entangled in the skirt of his mantle *, and 
the marble steps being smooth and slippery f, his staff 
slid, so that he lost his footing, was precipitated for- 
ward, and lighted on his head on the ground below. 
He was taken up insensible, was found to have received 
many bruises on his body, but in particular a violent 
contusion on the right temple, and a quantity sf blood 
was observed to have oozed from his right ear. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, he for a time recovered his 
speech. He lingered four days, being the greater part, 
or tine whole of the time, in a state of insensibility, 
and expired on the evening of the 24th of .January, in 
the forty-eighth year of his age, after a reign of rather 
more than twenty-five years. J 

The heir apparent being at a distance, the great 
Amirs who pos.sessed the chief infltience very much 
dispersed, and the army still surrounded by formidable 
enemies, it was resolved by the nobles who were on the 
spot, to conceal this event till the suitable arrangements 
could be made. ICxjwesses were immediately despatched 
to inform Akber of his father’s death, and to call a 
meeting of the principal officers. The more effectually 
to lull suspicion, one Miilla Bekasi was dressed up in 
the imperial vestments, and presented to the public at 
the usual times, in an o|X!n gallery of the palace on the 
side next the river, which had been the late Emperor’s 


♦ Postin, 

f 'J'he stairs’^ we are told by 
Mr. Elpbinstone (History of India^ 
vob ii. p. 175.), in such situa- 
tions are narrow sU^ps on the oatmde 
of the building, and only guarded by 
an ornamental parajjet about a foot 
high/' — ^^80 that the King fell 
lieadlong over the parapet." 

X Abulfazl, Jouher, and Feriahta 
maice his death happen on tlie lltli 


Rebi I. : the Tabakdt-e Alcberi, fol- 
lowed by the Tarrkh-e Betlauni, on 
the 15th. Abulfazl(f. 9^.) says that 
the Emperor, after his accident, sent 
a letter to Akber by N^zir Sheikh 
Joli to inform him that be was 
doing well : but this was probably a 
mere official intimation, issued for 
political purposes by those about his 
person. 
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favouHte seat, and where he was accustomed to receive 
the salutations of his subjects, who assembled in crowds 
below. For seventeen days the truth was unknown in 
Delhi. At last, on the tenth day of February, Terdi 
Beg, who officiated on the occasion as Amlc-al-omra, a 
dignity to which he aspired, throwing off the mask, 
and 'attended by all the Amirs of the surrounding dis- 
tricts who had repaired to head-quarters, proceeded to 
the Grand Mosque, and caused the prayer for the Em- 
peror to be recited in the name of Akber. 

The announcement of the Emperor’s death, circum- AUrmex- 
stanced as affairs then were, produced great alarm and tus*evLt. 
excitement all over the country, which the nobles, 
assembled at Delhi, used every means in their power to 
allay. When the rites and ceremonies attending the 
sepulture and mourning for the Emperor were over, 
the leading Amirs hastened, each to his own govern- 
ment, to watch over the current of events, and to con- 
firm the minds both of their own followers and of the 
natives of the country in their adherence to the new 
government. Terdi Beg Khan, as the most eminent of 
the ancient nobility and governor of Delhi, by a kind 
of election or recognition of the Amirs who were on 
the spot, assumed the general direction of affairs. One 
of his first acts was to send the insignia of empire with 
the crown jewels to the young Emperor, accompanied 
by the officers of the household, the imperial guards, 
and Mirza Abul-Kdsim, the son of the late Kdmrdn 
Mirza, whose close alliance to the throne now made 
him an object of jealousy. The crisis was one of the oanger of 
deepest importance, for at that moment the conquest 
of India could be considered as only begun : and three 
formidable rivals contended with the youthful Akber 
for the throne of Delhi.* 

* Akberntoa, ff. 98, 99 . ; Tar. 178. ; Tar. Bedauni, IF. 189— 192 .; 

Niz&mi, ff. 205, 206. ; Jouher, KhoUaet ul Towirflch, f. 288.; 
c. 38. ; Feriahta, vol. ii. pp. 177, Kh4fi Khan. 

VOL. II. M M 
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BOOK VII. The real character of Humdyun may be “better 
a.TTism. gleaned from the events of his reign than from the 
representations of his historians, whose judgment was 
influenced, not only by that reverence with which 
Orientals jogard the sovereign authority, but by a 
natural respect for the princes, his descendants, under 
whom they wrote. He was a man of great quickness 
of parts, but volatile, thoughtless and unsteady. Per- 
sonally of distinguished bravery, he was occasionally 
successful in war, without possessing the higher talents 
of a general. In the earlier part of his reign, seconded 
by the veteran officers and well-trained army which 
his father had left him, he overran, first, the kingdoms 
of Malwa and Gujrdt, and next those of Behdr and 
Bengal, very important and glorious acquisitions; but, 
destitute of those powers of combination which are as 
necessary for consolidating and retaining a conquest as 
bravery and a well-disciplined army are for making it, 
he was compelled to abandon them all ; and the greater 
part of his reign presented a series of reverses, rebel- 
lions and anarchy, the fruit of his want of political 
firmness and determination. His disposition was na- 
turally generous, friendly and affectionate ; his manners 
polite, frank and winning. He had a ready wit, ex- 
celled in repartee, and, from the anecdotes recorded 
by his ewer-bearer and other writers, seems to have 
b^n considerate to his servants, and popular in his 
intercourse with the lower classes. But, though Haider 
Mirza, an excellent judge, speaks with much respect 
of his accomplishments, and of his talents and deport- 
ment as a prince, yet his generosity, guarded by no 
resolute sense of duty or steady feelings of self-respect, 
degenerated into prodigality, his attachments inta 
weakness; and hence, down to the day of his death, 
he was the prey of flatterers and favourites. From his 
faUier he inherited a fondness for literature and the 
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arts, and he delighted in the society of literary and 
scientific men. Like many of the eminent personages 
of his age, he was not only an admirer of poetry, but 
himself a writer of verses ; and Abulfezl mentions that 
a complete diwAn of his composition was in the library 
* of his son.* He is also said to have made no incon- 
siderable progress in mathematics and astronomy. He 
liberally patronised such as were eminent in these 
sciences, and promoted several of them to offices of 
trust. At the time of his death he was about to con- 
struct an observatory, and had collected the necessary 
instruments for that purpose.f But a fatality seemed 
to attend even his merits. His astronomical knowledge 
was directed chiefly to the frivolous or pernicious doc- 
trines of astrology and the occult sciences ; and the 
course of his policy, as well as the actions of his or- 
dinary life, was too often regulated by an absurd and 
childish attention to signs, omens and superstitious 
observances. J 

An incident that occurred in his early years exer- 
cised a considerable influence on his mind. Going one 
day a-hunting with his tutor, Humayun proposed to 
take an omen as to the fortune of his future life, from 
the names of the three first persons he should meet. 

. The tutor suggested, that he might content himself 
with the first alone ; but the prince kept to his purpose. 
It happened, we are told, whether accidentally or by 
pre-arrangement, that the first was a decrepid old man 
called Murdd (Desire); the second, a man driving an 
ass loaded with firewood, was Doulat (Dominion) ; the 
third, who was found tending some cattle, was Saadet 

* Specimens of his poetry are ing house or mosque, put his left 
given by Ferishta and Khali Khan, foot hrst ; and if he observed any 
and may be found scattered over the of his attendants do so, he cal^d hip , 
works of other historians. left-handed, and nqade him go back, 

+ Akbemima, f. 100. and advance again. Tar. Bed. 

t He never, in entering or hav- 

M M 2 
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(Good Fortune, or Success); a Coincidence which de-i. 
lighted the prince, and from which he was led con- 
fidently to augur the accomplishment of his aspirations 
for extended sovereignty. The impression thus made 
on him induced him, when on the throne, to institute 
an arbitrary classification of his whole court and house- 
hold under three heads. His brothers and other near 
relations, his Amirs and oflScers of state, with all the 
military, he classed as Ahil-e-doulat, or meu of domi- 
nion, their aid being necessary for the attainment and 
exercise of power. Doctors and men learned in the 
law, divines, syeds and religious men, mfillas, poets, 
and such as were skilled in the sciences and arts, were 
ranked as Ahil-e-saadet, men of good fortune, as their 
presence was supposed to bring as well as to intimate 
the existence of prosperity ; while the beautiful and 
elegant females of his domestic establishment, singers, 
musicians, dancers and other ministers of enjoyment, 
were the Ahil-e-murdd, the objects of desire, as affording 
the means of elegant and sensual gratification. 

These arrangements he mingled with his astrological 
fancies.* He constructed an extensive pavilion, in the 
principal hall of which the revolutions of the spheres, 
the place of each constellation, especially the signs of 
the Zodiac and the course of the planets, were re- 
presented. It contained also seven spacious apart- 
ments, each called by the name of one of the days of 
the week and of its presiding planet. These were 
richly fitted up with carpets and hangings, of the colour 
which custom had appropriated to the presiding star 
of each day ; two of these apartments, with two days 
of the week, being devoted to each of the three before- 

* The astrological fancies enter- are very ancient See Pocock's Spe- 
tained by Humiyun, and the doc- cimen Hist Arabum, pp. 143-— 
trines regarding the chapels of the 1 50. ; Oxon. 1 806« Sc« also the 
planets, and the corresponding Dabistine Mosdhib^ and the De- 
dresses, mansions, days and seasons, siitlr. 
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mentioned classes ; and Humdyun gave public audience 
in them, occupying the apartment corresponding to 
the day of the week on which the audience was held. 
On these occasions the Emperor himself, the princes, 
the officers of state, and the whole court appeared 
dressed in the colour of the day. The details on this 
subject, as well as of a number of other artificial ar- 
rangements in which he delighted, — the drawing of 
the three golden arrows of the three classes ; the twelve 
arrows of another of his divisions, founded on the twelve 
celestial signs, by which both political enterprises and 
promotions were often decided ; and the arrangement 
of his household into four branches, corresponding to 
the four elements, — are given at great length by some 
historians of his reign, especially by Abulfazl, himself 
a believer in astrology and in omens. The observances 
are so minute, and must have been so inconvenient, 
that we can hardly believe they were ever long or very 
scrupulously adhered to, though in some important and 
not very creditable transactions of his reign we find 
traces of their existence. The astrology with which 
they were connected was then, indeed, a prevailing 
folly; but a powerful mind, though it might have 
yielded to the general impressions of the time, would 
not have sufiered itself to be so deeply entangled in 
the idle and puerile observances of the art, nor accepted 
them as a substitute for rational and substantial know- 
ledge. 

The drum of justice was another of his institutions, 
borrowed from ancient tradition. A huge drum being 
placed near the imperial tent or pavilion, any one who 
suffered from injustice might claim redress by striking 
it according to certain rules, and the Emperor himself 
attended to the appeal. In early times, where law was 
very imperfectly and arbitrarily administered, and 
where complaints did not easily reach the ear of the 

'*ipt, such an institution, rude as it is, or indeed any 

mm3 
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other professing to forward the means of redress, was 
commendable, and might be useful. But its revival in 
a more advanced age betrays an extreme want of legis- 
lative skill ; and it must be confessed that in this, as in 
many other of Humdyun’s regulations that have been 
noticed, there is a great want of plain practical sense, 
a pedantic application of inapplicable learning, and 
too great an appearance of playing at kings. 

He was a good Mussulman, rigid in the observance 
of the stated prayers and ceremonial of the law. He 
was, however, strongly suspected of leaning to the 
Shia sect, partly from his patronage of many Persians, 
or Shias, of distinction, such as Biram Khan, Abul 
Maali, and others ; partly, perhaps, from the show of 
adherence to it which his political situation induced 
him to manifest when in exile in Persia.* 

A floating palace several stories in height, with a 
garden and a bazar, or market, which he constructed 
at Agra on ships linked together and connected by 
platforms, and floated doivn the Jamna, has been 
celebrated, and, as well as several other of his con- 
trivances, evinces his fondness for the mechanical arts. 

But though Humdyun was brave and good-tempered, 
liberal and fond of learning, his virtues all bo^ered 


• Such, we are told, was his re- 
verence for the name of God, that 
be never pronounced it till he had 
performed the stated ablutions 
(wazu). One day be was observed 
to address Mir Abdalla Hai, the 
Sadr, or Chief iTudge, by the abbre* 
viated name of Mir AbdaL Having 
subsequently performed the legal 
puriBcationn, Excuse me, Mir," 
said be to the Sadr, for not hav- 
ing a little ago given you your full 
name; but Hai being one of the 
names of God, I could not, situated 
as I then was, pronounce it/* 

Kkaimn Mfrza, who was a Sunni, 


and fond of religious disputation, 
had frequent arguments with his 
brother on the diifbrenceB between 
the two sects. The Sunnis treat the 
Shias as being heterodox. One day, 
as they were riding together, they 
observed a dog, an unclean animal, 
lift its leg irreverently against a 
tomb-stoue. The roan who lies 
there must be a heretic^ 

K4mr&n. ** Yes," said the Emperor; 

and the dog an orthodox brute/' 
Briggs's Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 179 . We 
have seen tliat he was himself occa- 
sionally a i>eraeeator of sttch as he 
called heretics. 
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on neighbouring defects, and produced little fruit. 
There seems to have been a frivolity in his mind that 
neutralized his good qualities ; and it is probable that, 
had he continued to fill his father’s throne, he might 
have been the last emperor of India of his race. The 
boldj determined policy of Biram Khan, so different 
from the weak and vacillating conduct of HumAyun, 
had its full sway after that prince's death, and, aided 
by the rising genius of Akber, established the empire 
of the family of Taimur on the foundation which it has 
maintained, with more or less splendour, down to our 
own times.* 


• Akbern. ff. 97—100. ; Tab. 
Akb. fF. 1 68, 169. ; Tar. Niz. ff. 205, 
206.; Tar. Bedauni, ff. ^92. ; 
Briggs's Ferishta, vol. ii. pp, 177 — 
180. Humayun had deeply studied 
the religious ami mystical poetry of 
the Persians, to which his warm 
feelings, and lively imagination, 
gave him a natural partiality. This 
bias may account for an incident re- 
lated by historians who are willing 
to believe that he had some super- 
natural presentiment of his death. 
They tell us that though, through 
life, he could not bear to hear death 
spoken of, and even forbad its being 
mentioned in his presence ; yet that, 
just before his last accident, he fre- 
quently started the subject himself, 
and took pleasure in listening to 
conversations upon it He men- 


tioned an occurrence that befel him 
at that time, and by which he was 
much affected. I lately rose,’’ said 
be, after midnight to say the stated 
prayers, and afterwards retired again 
to rest ; when, just before dawn, as 
I was lying, my eyes shut but roy 
heart awake, 1 heard a supematur^ 
voice clearly repeat these verses : 

** O Lord! of thine infinite goodness 
make me thine own : 

Make me a partaker of the knowledge 
of thy attributes: 

I am broken-hearted from the cares and 
sorrows of life ; 

O call to thee thy poor madman (lover)! 
O grant me my release!” 

He is said often afterwards to have 
repeated these mysterious lines with 
deep emotion, while the tears gushed 
from his eyes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 

OH THE STATE OP GOVERNMENT AND MANNERS IN kIbHL 

AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRIES DURING THE REIGNS 

OP bAber and humAtun. 

As the course of events has brought us to the reign of 
Akber, when the Chaghatdi government was finally 
established in India, and took a form which, with little 
change, it retained for nearly two centuries, it may be 
proper to take a slight review of the state of govern- 
ment and manners during the two preceding reigns in 
Edbul and the surrounding countries, where Bdber and 
Humdyun spent most of their time. Though a space 
of more than fifty years, it was in general a period of 
war and confusion, leaving little leisure for any legisla- 
tive efforts, or for the cultivation of the arts of peace. 

The government was such as might be expected from 
a body of foreigners settling themselves by force in a 
country, with the inhabitants of which they had no 
8}Tnpathy but that of a common religion, and was 
necessarily military. Everything was directed by the 
will of the King, who was surrounded by his Amirs 
and great officers. He was nominally absolute, as in all 
Asiatic states. His court exhibited, or affected, a great 
appearance of splendour, and had nearly the same esta- 
blishment of officers that had existed under the power- 
ful princes of Samarkand and Khords5n. We find the 
Master of the Household, Master of the Horse, Grand 
Huntsman, Master of Requests and Chamberlains, with 
body and night guards — besides all the officers of the 
harem and female apartments. The prince, whether in 
the capital or the camp, held daily levees — in the one 
case, in the Great Hall ; in the other, in the Pavilion or 
Tent of Audience, at which the Amirs and men of n 
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and all such as were desirous of favour and attention, 
presented themselves. The Sovereign generally sat at 
the further end on cushions, or, on more ceremonious 
occasions, on a throne placed on a platform raised some 
steps above the rest of the hall or tent ; and the places 
to be. occupied by his sons and brothers, by his near 
relations, by foreign ambassadors, by his Amirs, by men 
of saintly reputation, by men of letters, and by all the 
various classes of his subjects, were fixed by the Master 
of Ceremonies with a most scrupulous nicety, ac- 
cording to their supposed rank or importance. The 
upper classes were in general allowed to be seated; 
the inferior remained standing. All, on entering, made 
their obeisance to the prince ; but such as were intro- 
duced for the first time, or after an absence from court, 
were attended by the Master of Ceremonies, made their 
obeisance, first at a considerable distance, and afterwards 
nearer to the throne, according to their supposed dignity. 
This obeisance, among all the greater Oriental nations, 
was originally the act of prostration before the Monarch, 
to which the Mongol tribe added the ceremony of beat- 
ing the head upon the ground nine times ; but this had 
been softened, in the course of time, and by the pro- 
gress of civilisation, into a grave and respectful inclina- 
tion of the body, and a slight kneeling or bending of 
the knee. The court etiquette was loaded with forms, 
which, in quiet times, were strictly observed. On some 
festivals, and on grand occasions, there were magnificent 
banquets. The feast consisted of many courses of nu- 
merous dishes of all kinds ; soups, roast, pillau, some- 
times of animals dressed entire (stuffed with almonds, 
raisins and currants, and smothered in rice), stews, meat 
and game of every sort, carved and sent about oo trays, 
fruits, preserves and sweetmeats, with sherbet, but no 
<mne — a forbidden enjoyment which was indulged only 
in private, but, where enjoyed, indulged in to excess. 
« attendants were often arrayed in rich and showy 
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dresses. During the dinner, the guests were enter|idi)ied 
by music, vocal and instrumental, by wrestlers, posture 
makers and jugglers; rarely perhaps, if ever, at that 
period to the west of the Indus, by dancers. It waa 
usual, on such grand occasions, to invest with khilAts 
those who had performed important public services, or 
whom it was meant to distinguish by the royal favour. 
These khildts generally consisted of a dress of honour, 
sometimes made of rich stuffs, of satin, velvet, cloth of 
gold, or adorned with embroidery ; sometimes even of 
dresses that had been worn by the Sovereign himself, 
with various additions according to circumstances; 
shawls, sabres of fine workmanship with enamelled hilts, 
often enriched with jewels and precious stones, daggers, 
coats of armour, horses, and, occasionally, sums of 
money. 

The charm which the courts of happier countries 
derive from the presence of female society, was of course 
entirely wanting to that of Kdbul. The ladies of every 
rank were kept strictly to private apartments, which 
were accessible only to females, and eunuchs, and, at 
times, to very near relations. 

The court. The court was composed chiefly of t he Amirs and 

Begs, who held the different provinces and districts of 
the kingdom, and of the officers of state and of the 
household. Though the usual and official language 
was that of unreserved obedience to the prince, yet they 
formed a real check upon his power. The array which 
had effected the conquest was composed of many bodies 
of men of different races, who each followed a particular 
leader, generally the chief person of a tribe or family. 
They were all soldiers of fortune, and regarded themselves 
as entiUed to their share in the success. Many oi them 
had joined the King voluntarily with their tribe or 
followers, and considered themselves at liberty to with- 
draw, or to shift their allegiance, when displeased. By 
means of combinations among themselves, they were 
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even able, on occasion, to overpower the monarch, who 
found it convenient, and indeed necessary, to keep 
them in good humour. Much, therefore, depended on 
the talents of the Sovereign. But even the romantic 
bravery and generous temper of Bdber were not always 
sufficient to keep within the limits of duty haughty 
and ambitious tribesmen, who set a high, sometimes an 
inordinate, value on their own services ; and dangerous 
revolts and rebellions occurred under both him and his 
son. There existed no hereditary nobility except in 
the heads of tribes; all was personal, and proceeded 
from the monarch. And even the men of tribes, when 
they had left their wilds, and, for a series of years, had 
lived in towns, or followed their individual pursuits, 
scattered over the country, felt less connection with 
their chief, who was compelled to look to local in- 
fluence of another description for the support of his 
consequence. The power possessed by the leader of 
the tribe was thus gradually exchanged for that of 
governor of a province. This change was, of course, 
extremely favourable to the royal authority. But, 
though nobility was not hereditar}% it generally con- 
tinued to run very much in the same families ; for the 
sons of Amirs and officers of note were generally, early 
in life, introduced at court by their fathers, and gradu- 
ally promoted to situations of trust and influence. 

The information we possess concerning the state of suteofthe 
the provinces under the Kdbql government is but scanty, 

They would seem to have been governed very mu^ 
according to the form ascribed to the early feud^ states. 

The leading men in the conquering army, or at court, 
were sent to the various provinces, attended by their 
old followers, and districts .were assigned to them. Of 
the state of landed property we have few details. The 
former inhabitants were not expelled from their lands. 

The labour and skill of the peasant and farmer are 
necessary under every government; there were no 
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I capitalists who farmed on a large scale. Eveiy villftga 
had probably, as in Persia, a kilanter or head man, 
and some village counsellors, who afforded a certain de- 
gree of protection and succour. The person appointed 
to the jagir settled himself on the spot, took possessioix 
of the forts and public buildings, and placed his imme- 
diate retainers in offices of trust within his government ; 
probably, at the same time, assigning to them some 
allotments of land. Through them, though rarely by 
them, he collected the rents, or, more properly speaking, 
a share of the produce of the lands, and the public 
taxes, the measure and extent of which were often much 
at his discretion. As all powers, military, civil, and 
criminal, were vested in his person, the comfort, or 
1 misery, of the inhabitants was in his power, and was 
i essentially influenced by his character. The complaint 
^ of a despised boor did not easily reach the court, and, if 
it did, was not likely, except in cases of crying and 
flagrant injustice, to be much attended to : and woe to 
the unhappy wretch who made a complaint, anil after- 
wards returned under the power of his oppressor ! Every 
^governor was like an absolute prince while his power 
lasted. His chief danger arose from intrigues at court, 
where he was constantly obliged, either by his personal 
presence or through his friends, to maintain his in- 
fluence. He was liable to be removed at any time at 
the pleasure of the King. It is plain that this system 
exposed the inhabitants to great extortions, and was, 
in many ways, unfavourable to the prosperity and im- 
provement of the country. The governor, who held his 
office by an uncertain, and probably a short tenure, was 
a.nxious to make the most of his time, and apt to regard 
the possessions and property of the governed merely as 
the means of enriching himself and his dependents. The 
hen was too often killed for the golden egg. 

The winy. The army did not resemble that of European govern- 
ments, divided into regular regiments and troops, with 
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officers each commanding and exercising a certain num- 
ber of men dressed in a national uniform and paid by 
the state. It was composed of the immediate followers 
of the King, and of those of the great chiefs, attached to 
them from various considerations of family, or hope, or 
gratitude ; and of portions of the tribes, as the Aimdks, 
Moghuls, Hazdras, under their native chiefs. Almost 
every man of rank had retainers, who attached them- 
selves to him to share his good fortune, and his conse- 
quence depended on their bravery and number. Every 
leader had his standard, which marked his rank, the 
highest being that of the tugh, a standard surmpunted 
by the flo wing toil of the^ mountain cow, an object of 
great ambition, an d gr anted onljr tpL a .few- Round 
theie^tandams they marched to battle, and round them 
they rallied, if broken. They had jio u niform dress . 
Each wore that of his tribe or country, or suclTas he 
fancied. 

Besides these greater leaders, there were independent 
warriors (Ekkeha) who joined the service, either alone, 
or with a few followers, as volunteer soldiers of fortune, 
some of whom rose to eminence. 

The fighting men were in general Tartars, chiefly 
belonging to Tiirki tribes, or descended of tribesmen, 
with some Persians and Aimaks. They consisted almost 
entirely of cavalry. The old inhabitants of Kdbul, 
whether of the cities or plains, seldom adopted the 
trade of arms, but remained shopkeepers or peasants. 
A TAjik is sometimes, but rarely, mentioned as engaged 
in war. 

The army gradually changed its form in progress of 
time. When the first generation of conquerors died 
away, local levies became common, and regular bands 
of mercenaries were formed. The earlier troops, having^ 
littl e or no pay, de pendedL fcrjhejx s up port chfeflyjpn 
"^nde r^ and the leaders looke d tOLthe_ia)mmand of di s- 
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Uriels. Tfa^ was nothing lUre a si ding force . The 
army was composed of local Iroops, with a few merce- 
naries raised on the spur of the occasion. 

When the royal army took the field, it was generally 
ammged in three divisions; centre, right wing, and 
left; with an advanced guard and reserve, and some 
flying pickets around. The household troops ‘were 
generally placed in the centre, and officers of expe- 
rience named to the conunand of each division. Their 
arms were the sabre and dagger, sometimes the bow 
and arrow, and the spear or mace. There were already 
some companies of matchlock-men in the army, who 
seem always to have been trained mercenaries. Cannon 
had also begun to be used ; but they were heavy and 
unmanagable, used chiefly in sieges or in distant can- 
nonades. Shir Shah seems to have been one of the 
first who brought them with effect into the field. In 
regular battles, the guns were frequently connected 
tc^ether by chains, or ropes of bulls’ hides, which served 
as breast-works, behind which archers and matchlock- 
men were placed, to prevent the irruption of cavalry 
between the guns, especially during the rather long 
intervals between the discharge and re-loading of the 
ponderous ordnance. 

The fate of an action being generally decided by the 
sabre, plate and chain armour, and shields, were in use, 
with helmets, and sometimes chain-cloth coverings for 
the horse. 

Their fortresses derived Iheir strength from their 
situation on steep hills or grounds difficult of access, 
and from the height and thickness of their walls. They 
were sometimes regularly attacked by sap and battery, 
smnetimes by mines, and defended by countermines. 
Night surprises, however, and assaults by scalii^lad- 
dcM, were the most common modes of attack, ^me- 
times bkx^^ade was resorted to, and lines of cireum- 
vallation drawn round the place. 
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The country had few large cities ; Edbul, Kandahdr, Urge cities. 
Ghazni and PeshAwer were the chief. The amount of 
their population is uncertain. The smaller towns and 
villages were numerous, as the peasantry did not live in 
scattered dwellings, but in villages surrounded by walls ; 
as a refuge for themselves and their cattle, in case of 
any sudden attack, or against the rapacity of ma- 
rauders. The larger towns were inhabited by tr^es- 
Hmen and artisans, merchants, sho pkeep ers, the guardians 
ictf mosques and religious foundations and their depen- 
dents, public and private Jeachers, and labo urers. The 
streets were narrow and dirty; the exterior of the 
houses mean, any attempt at elegance being reserved 
for the interior, ^he houses of the more wealthy were \ 

(built in one or more squares, opening within into a ) 

1 court or parterre jurrounded ^ piazzas^ 

The principal buildings were the mosques and the 
tombs of the kings or holy men, and probably a few 
of the palaces of the kings. Some of the bazars were 
built at considerable expense, and with some elegance, 
and were frequently arched over, and closed at night by 
CTtes. There were also caravanserais, of which the 
court within was surrounded by small apartments, 
usually with an upper story, and sometimes having a 
flat roof, in which merchants and traders could be ac- 
fcommodated, with their goods and cattle, on arriving 
I from foreign parts. 

The kingdom of Kdbul was inhabited by many dif- rnhawtann. 
ferent races of men, and Tj:as composed chiefly of hill- 
country, with some rich plains. The greater part of 
the inhabitants of the hills were tribesmen, in a great 
measure independent and supported by their flocks. 

The peasantry and shepherds of the lowlands were in 
general Tdjiks, the descendants of the old inhabitants 
<rf the country, and used the Persian tongue. They 
cultivated various grains, and reared some cattle, but 
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were much ex >. ■“’Jt-be plundered by the tribes of the 
surrounding ^ ^ 

Adminb- As to the jr ot'n of justice, there was, pro* 

perly speaking^‘’\^’®^* 'tookr' court of justice in the 
country, except that dsioie Kdzi could be considered as 
such, which, however, was confined to questions of mar- 
riage, dowry and others arising out of the Muham- 
medan law. The jdgirddrs, and under them their 
collectors, and, in the royal domains, the collectors or 
other oflScers of government, decided in all questions, 
civil and criminal. There was little form. Thvta>arties 
appeared in person to state their own cases ; and tfijnui- 
ries followed, liable to much partiality and corruptil^. 
The lower officers could fine and inflict corporal punish- 
ment to a certain extent. The powers of life and death, 
and of inflicting larger fines, were reserved to the higher 
officers alone. 

But while the officers of government administered 
equity, according to usage or their ideas of right (for 
laws of enactment, except those of the Koran, there 
were none), in the plains or what may be called the 
conquered country, the tribes that wandered over and 
pastured the large mountain tracts, or partially culti- 
vated the richer valleys and cattle lands, were little 
visited by the Sovereign’s officers, but maintained, in a 
great degree, their independence. They made some 
annual payments as tribute, and preserved their ancient 
usages and customs. Each had its acknowledged chief, 
and a council of the princip^ men of the leading fami- 
lies, who managed its affairs and decided controversies. 

The most difficult cases were such as related to 
blood-feuds, which, however, were left to the revenge 
of the injured family, according to the prindple of 
retaliation of the Muhammedan law; and when the 
price of tdood could not be fixed, or was refused, the 
prosecution of private revenge frequently occasioned 
assasrinations and feuds for several generations. 
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The religion of the country west of the Indus was Bengion. 
the Musulman, Tliis may be called the legal religion 
of the country, though, properly speaking, there was 
no establishment. The Muhammedans have no state- 
establishment of their religion, which, however, they 
consider as the only true faith, and as not given to 
them only, but to the whole world. They have no 
order of priesthood ; as in patriarchal times, every 
father of a family is its priest. Everywhere, indeed, 
mosques, often of great magnificence, have been built 
for public use, and endowed often with extensive 
lands for their support, and that of the servants of 
the mosque. But this has been done by private piety, 
and not by the state, which makes no general pro- 
vision for the celebration of religious services, or the 
extension, or purity of religious instruction. Yet, in 
no country does religion present itself more to the 
eye of the observer, or seem more deeply and habi- 
tually to influence individuals of every rank. Every 
mosqui has its guardian, generally some descendant of 
the founder. The faithful are daily summoned five 
times to prayer by the voice of the moizzin from the 
minaret of the mosque. Some Giulia, or man of sup- 
posed piety, acts as Peshnanuiz, by reciting the 
stated prayers, the congregation repeating them 
along with, or after him, and carefully following him 
in all the bendings and humble prostrations which 
he makes at the proper parts of the service, towards 
the kibleh, which marks the position of Mekka. He 
is qualified for his office by no imposition of hands, 
or other ceremony, but owes the preference he enjoys, 
to his piety, the favour of the guardian of the found- 
ation, or the silent adherence of the people. His 
“^,e confers, or implies, no supernatural effusion of 
stity, or of spiritual gifts. He may quit his situ- 
a at will, and return, like any other man, to the 
ness of the world. 

OL. II. N N 
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Men of 
learning 
and piety. 


I recollect no mention of any colleges founded in 
Kdbui for the instruction of students in the sacred 
or profane sciences, though such were common, and 
often very magnificent, in Mdwerannaher, in Khm'dsdn 
and in India. But there were always men of learning 
and piety, who devoted themselves, as private guides, 
to the teaching of others ; and when they acquired re- 
putation, numbers flocked to them for the benefit of 
their lessons. The ordinary schools taught the pupils 
who frequented them, to read and write the Arabic and 
Persian languages, with something of accounts. Men 
often read the Koran in Arabic, and recited their 
prayers in the same tongue, without knowing one 
word of the meaning, but, in so doing, they performed 
a religious duty. The superior instructors devoted 
themselves to various employments, siich as teaching 
the artificial mode of reading the Koran, with its 
sacred intonations, delivering lectures on its import, 
and expositions of the hidden or recondite meaning 
of its texts, and the mystical sense of its facts and 
doctrines. The various teachers and various schools, 
of course, took different views of God and nature, 
some leading to the wildest enthusiasm and bigotry, 
others to the humblest piety. The mystical tendency 
of their speculations, directed to the annihilation of self 
and the exaltation of the Deity, often ended with a long 
course of metaphysical meditations on the doctrine of 
the non-existence of matter, and the non-entity of every- 
thing, except the Divinity. One of the most remark- 
able of these schools is that of the Sufis, which seems 
to terminate in a refined philosophical deism or pan- 
theism, yet has produced volumes of the most beautiful 
poetry. The disciples of these meditative schools, whom 
research and reflection had rendered tolerant, lived re- 
tired, and mixed little in the world. But the men des- 
tined for public life, who had studied only the Koitin 
and its observances, with the traditions of the prophet, 
were distinguished above all others for their intolerant 
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bigotry, and for their detestation and persecution of 
every other religion. 

To some it may appear singular that of no religion 
are the followers more penetrated with a feeling of 
its truth and superiority to all others, or more dis- 
tinguished for their inflexible adherence to it under 
every trial, than those of the Mahomedan, a religion 
which yet has no regular priesthood, and no state- 
establishment. But, at the same time, it must be re- 
membered, that, though it has no regular state esta- 
blishment, it has innumerable foundations, and lands 
of greater or less extent belonging to mosques, tombs, 
colleges and religious institutions, and supporting great 
numbers of zealous and active dependents in every 
part of the country, and that the influence of the wan- 
dering mendicants and derwishes is very great. But 
still the real secret of this heart-felt adherence must be 
sought for in a different quarter, in something in- 
herent in the doctrines and practical observances of 
the religion itself, which strike the imagination and 
affect the heart, joined to the narrow spirit of an ex- 
clusive sect, that looks with contempt and pity on 
every other, and breeds up every Musulman, even in 
his early days, to regard himself as a partizan, and a 
warrior of the faith. 

But, even among Musulmans, there were diflerences 
of belief, and the grand division between Sunnis and 
Shiaa occasioned controversies, and persecutions and 
wars. The Sunnis adhered to the four first Khalifs, as 
rthe legal successors of Muhammed; while the Shias, 
?? regarding Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, 
pos his lawful heir, considered the three first Khalifs as 
Usurpers, and cursed them in the public prayers of 
i their mosques, and often in their private orisons and 
* ejaculations, as traitors. In early times, the inhabitants 
of Mdwerannaher, Khorasdn and Kdbul, had followed 
the Sunni flaitii, which was still adhered to .by. the 
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natives of the kingdom of Edbul, some of the hill 
tribes excepted. The doctrines of the Shias were in- 
troduced from Arabia, and diffused chiefly in Persia, 
and by the Persian conquests in Khorasdn and else- 
where. There were some Ivizelbdsh, or Persian Shias 
in Kabul. The hatred of the partizans of tbe two 
sects towards each other was often extreme. 

Almost every man had his spiritual guide, whom he 
consulted in his difficulties and doubts, and by whom 
he was much influenced in his conduct. Men eminently 
distinguished for piety were supposed to be sometimes 
visited by gleams of divine light ; and though the 
Mahomedans are Unitarians of the strictest kind, ad- 
mitting of no partner to God, yet such men were 
reverenced after death, and pilgrimages were made to 
their tombs. 

Kdbul could not be said to have any native literature 
or science. It appropriated, and imitated, that of the 
Persians. The poems of Ferdausi, Hdfez, Sadi, Jdmi 
and the other great Persian poets, were familiar to every 
man of education. Bur though the country produced 
no great poet, many individuals, some of the highest 
rank, wrote agreeable verses, and a taste for poetry was 
fashionable with every class. The subjects were gene- 
rally love and religion. One is sometimes surprised to 
see so much tenderness and respectful delicacy of feel- 
ing, flowing from the pen of sturdy warriors, and ad- 
dressed to females, who were shut up, and guarded, as 
prisoners and slaves. But war, which calls out and 
exercises many of the higher parts of our nature, is not 
necessarily hostile to the gentler affections, and, in every 
situation of life, nature vindicates her rights. This was 
the age of the great historians, Mir Khwand and 
Ehwdnd Amir, who wrote chiefly in Khorasdn j but, 
except Baber’s own Commentaries, we know of no his- 
torical work produced in Kdbul. 

The sciences, like the literature, of Kabul were bor- 
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rowed from those of the Arabs and Persians, but little 
proficiency and no improvement was made in them. 
Some few studied mathematics and astronomy chiefly 
as subservient to astrology, in which all were believers ; 
and the marches of armies, and the movements of kings 
were 4irected by the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. 
No journey or march was undertaken, no great work 
begun, but at the hour fixed by the astrologer. 

✓ Their medicine , where it was not empirical, they bor- 
Irowed from th^ Arabs ; and they, probably from con- 
stant experience, possessed considerable knowledge in 
the treatment of wounds. 

Of their architecture w e learn little. It was probably 
borrowed from Herdt and Samarkand. Some of the 
tombs still remaining are said to possess considerable 
elegance. The times were too turbulent to admit of 
attempting many of the works of peaee: and means 
were not found to restore even the noble reservoirs and 
water-courses, constructed in earlier times for irrigating 
and enriching the country, but which had fallen into 
decay. 

To estimate the condition of morals, and the degree 
of happiness or comfort existing in such a state of 
society, is never an easy task. The practice of poly- 
gamy, accompanied, as a necessary consequence, by the 
seclusion of women, and the existence of slavery, which 
are common to all Musulraan countries, hav’e always a 
powerful and demoralizing influence on manners. But 
the plurality of wives and concubines is nearly confined 
to the upper ranks, and the more wealthy ; and though 
the evil consequences of the practice are felt, in the 
undue importance and the prominence given to the 
sensual passions, in the debasing efiects of jealousy and 
mistrust on the character, in the mischief of entrusting 
the education of the rising generation, the young of 
both sexes, to the nurture of women, totally strangers 
to the business and the virtues of active life ; and in 
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addition to this, in the endless discords and’ enmities, 
which the claims of rival mothers introduce into the 
bosom of families ; yet, being avowed and sanctioned 
by the law, it is attended with none of that degradation 
of feeling and character that attends the pursuit of 
promiscuous debauchery, or of unlawful concubinage, 
when the sense of duty is overpowered by the influence 
of a passion acknowledged to be guilty, and the indul- 
gence is pursued with the feelings of a criminal, who is 
conscious that he is breaking the law. The connection 
of wife and concubine are equally lawful, and alike 
recognized by the Musulinan religion, and the issue of 
both have their shares in the succession. The practice of 
slavery appears to liave been confined to domestic 
slavery, a condition, in the East, in which the slave 
is generally treated as a favoured and confidential ser- 
vant, often as a child of the family. We find no traces 
of agricultural servitude. The lower ranks seem all 
to have been free. Their wives were more fortunate 
than those of their superiors, since their duties re- 
quired them to move about, and probably sometimes to 
assist in field-labour. 

The higher ranks, who lived in the possession of 
comparative wealth and plenty, seem to have had the 
usual and almost necessary virtues of their station — 
bravery and liberality towards the dependents and fol- 
lowers who formed their strength. They were gene- 
rally hardy, and with some skill in war, which was 
their trade, but was practised rather in the way of 
foray and skirmish than of regular tactics. Having 
the virtues and the vices of adventurers, they were not 
uniformly steady in their allegiance and fidelity to their 
Sovereign; their adherence to whom they considered 
as a matter to be regulated by considerations of mutual 
convenience, in which they were too often directed by 
notions of mere temporary expediency. Some of them 
wc have seen men of talent and generosity, and 
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ma^y had some taste for liberal studies, aud delighted 
in the Persian and Tiirki poets and moralists. 

The great body of the inhabitants, agricultural and pas- 
toral, were probably a good deal oppressed. The exac- 
tions of government, joined to the constant march and 
devastation of armies, and the plundering incursions of 
the hill tribes, must have left them little that they 
could call their own. There was indeed, generally, 
some castle, or walled town, to which they could, in such 
cases, retire. But they were, nevertheless, often taken 
by surprise, when their families and cattle, and hoards 
of grain were liable to be carried away, and their 
standing corn trampled down, or consumed by the 
horses of the invaders. But, even in the most un- 
favourable circumstances, there is an elasticity and 
spring in the human mind, that long resist the pres- 
sure of the heaviest calamity. Oppression is never, 
indeed, directly favourable to the moral habits. Where 
force cannot be opposed to it, it calls up artifice and 
cunning. But it also sometimes calls up the nobler 
passions. The bonds of union between the members 
of communities and the members of families, are 
drawn closer by their suflFerings, and by their exertions 
to avert them. The generous affections are brought 
actively into play; united cffoi'ts are made to oppose 
the common enemy ; great sacrifices are submitted to 
for the sake of one another ; the disinterested and 
domestic afifectious daily gain strength in the midst of 
suffering, and through the very agency of suffering. 
Men become more affectionate parents, more attached 
children and friends, and better members of the little 
community. There are little numberless pleasures that 
the eye of oppression cannoi detect, or its hand inter- 
rupt. History in general gives little information as to 
the daily employment, and feelings of the great body 
of the lower classes, but, in this instance, what little 
can be gleaned, is not unfavourable. 
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Revenue. 


Absence of 
free institu- 
tions. 


These remarks of course apply chiefly to the inhe* 
bitants of the plains ; the inhabitants of the hills aaad 
mountains preserved their old independence unchanged. 

As to the revenue, its extent and nature, we know 
little. The principal was probably a land-tax, which 
from the mountaineers was levied in the form of 
tribute. Baber informs us that the revenue of Kdbul 
from both these sources was only eight laks of Sh4h- 
rukhis, or about 33,333Z. 6s. 8c?. In addition to this, 
there were the tumgha, or custom duties, on all cattle, 
sheep and other articles brought into the country, and 
probably some transit duties and shop duties. There 
were, besides, the p4shkeshes, and other offerings made 
to the prince on festivals and other great occasions. 
These consisted in money, horses, rich cloths and other 
rarities ; and, thougli part of them went out again in 
the form of khildts and gratilications to favourite ser- 
Aants, the surplus in the king’s favour was probably 
considerable. At the same time the revenue of Kdbul 
was never great. . Baber, soon after he conquered 
Kabul, levied on Kdbul and another district, a con- 
tribution of thirty thousand loads of grain (kharwar) 
to distribute among the tribes who had accompanied 
him in his conquest, but the burden was found to be 
too great, he tells us, and the country suffered ex- 
tremely. 

The fixed and stationary condition of all large 
Asiatic kingdoms, which, from the first traces of history 
to the latest times, exhibit only the purely despotic form 
of government, has naturally excited the attention of 
|dl readers of history. Iso progress seems ever to have 
been made towards free or liberal institutions, or if any 
liberal laws or regulations were made under a good or 
great monarch, they totally di8ap{>ear in the reign oC 
his successor. Nothing is stable, but the absolute will, 
of the sovereign. The great difficulty of obtaining any- 
thing like free or pennanent institutions lies in this very 
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ab£K>lute power, iind in the great extent of the king- 
dom. *In a small district of hill country,' separated by 
natural limits from other similar or different districts, 
the whole, or a great proportion, of the inhabitants can 
meet and confer about their concerns. They can agree 
about the acquisition of certain benefits, or the removal 
of certain wrongs, which affect them as a body. They 
can appoint the most powerful or popular man among 
them to watch over their rights, with certain powers 
conferred for what they conceive to be the general 
benefit. If no powerful chief or king is near, who has 
strength enough to subdue them, they may, for a 
greater or less time, preserve a certain degree of self- 
government. The same is the case in towns, especially 
in commercial or trading towns. Their common in- 
terest and the direction of men of substance, of ex- 
perience and knowledge, draw and knit them together. 
They engage in fraternities ; every trade, or craft, or 
profession, forms unions, and draws together numerous 
bodies, who work for their own, or the common good, 
and, in process of time, acquire a corporation-spirit, 
•that makes them ready to do and suffer much for a 
common «ause. From governing their own little so- 
ciety, they acquire the habits that fit them for taking a 
share in the government of the town. Something of 
a representative constitution is the consequence. Their 
wealth enables them to fortify their town, and, in a 
country where many such towns exist, they can com- 
mand troops, can employ their wealth, and form leagues 
or combinations, so as even to be a check upon the 
government, or to attain independence. Such were, 
the free towns of Italy, of the -Low Countries, and of 
Germany. In England, the towns, after obtaining the 
right of governing themselves, by joining with the 
crown or the great bai'ons, became an important part 
of the political system. It is only by checks that any 
authority can be limited, and institutions are necessary 
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to support and maintain these checks. Thus, in Eng* 
land, the power of the nobles never could have been 
brought as an effective check upon the power of the 
king, had they not been of hereditary rank, and ac- 
customed to^meet together in parliament and elsewhere, 
as a recognized body ; in a word, to consider them^lves 
as a political corporation, having rights. They might, 
otherwise, have formed combinations and leagues, and 
engaged in rebellions and commotions ; but these, if 
successful, would have terminated to the advantage of 
one or two of the chief leaders, not of the nobles as a 
body opposed to the king. Their rank, being here- 
ditary, ga%'e them both permanence and cohesion, and 
enabled them to act in concert for the common interest. 

• But in the East, nobility is only personal. Except 
where there are tribes, the personal influence of any in- 
dividual is small. The nobles hold no assemblies as a 
separate body, and have no duties to perform as such. 
They cannot, therefore, combine or act in union, but 
by rebellion. There are no public institutions (not 
religious), in which they, or any other subjects of the 
state, meet for deliberation on ministerial or any other . 
public purposes ; no county meetings, no •boards of 
justices, no juries, no town meetings. The means of 
combining, or of coming to a common understanding, 
are, therefore, limited. Absolute princes never favour 
the growth of privileges to nobles, or cities, or districts ; 
they are more willing to destroy these rights. They 
centralize every thing, and make every thing depend on 
their own will and pleasure. Thus, were a movement 
to take place, even for the most beneficial objects, no 
hereditary leader can • be found, no political body to 
assist, no permanent institution to give security to the 
object if attained. It is a rebellion which, if successful 
for the moment, falls away of itself, like a house built 
on sand, and leaves not a trace behind. Thus such 
despotic governments do not afford the fulcrum to sup- 
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port the political lever, and the force is applied in 
vain. * Inferior, internal political institutions, scattered 
over the country, or means of consultation and combin- 
ation among powerful hereditary chiefs, are necessary, 
as checks to absolute power. They cannot long exist, 
without bringing a considerable degree of freedom in 
their train. Counties, and the public meetings they 
produce, towns, parishes, corporations, and, at a later 
period, courts of law and juries, are the great elements 
of liberty. They bring men together, make them 
reason, and accustom them to act with foresight, with 
moderation, and in concert. The Mahomedan govern- 
ments of the East have only two checks, the dangerous 
one of rebellion — and the power of religion and popu- 
lar opinion, or custom, represented, sometimes suc- 
cessfully, sometimes without effect, by the Ulema, the 
heads of the religion and law. But revolution produces 
a change of governors, not of government. Any 
effectual change must go deeper, and begin with the 
fundamental elements of civil and political society. 
Yet, now that the Janissaries are gone, the Ulema is 
perhaps the nearest approach to a corporation of any 
body in Turkey. 




I N D X 


TO THE 

SECOND VOLUME. 


Abds Sultan, marries Humayun's sister, 
S69. Leaves his camp, 1369. 

Ab-liarAn, 9H0. 

AbdaLaziz, son of Obeid Klian, hurries 
to HerAt to support iiis father, 100 
Marches to the relief of the Uzbeks, 
in Baikh, f?7:3, i 

Abdal (ihafiir i^Mir sent on a mis- j 

sion to Yadfjar, 228. ] 

Abttal Ilai (Mil), his conduct to Hu- i 
mayun in the Germsir, 272. Sur- ! 
renders to lluma\un, 801. Brings 
him iniclligcnce of the death of Mirza j 
Hindal, 402. j 

Ahdal Khahk, advises Kamrun to con- ; 
ciliate Suleiman Mirza, 818. | 

Abdal Mnkri, his party expelled from | 
Kashmir, 565. .\pplie.s for aid to | 
Kamran and llumayun. 565. 

Ahdal Iteshid Khan, son of Suita d 
Khan, of Kushgh.ir, sends an embassy 
to Humayun, 564. Receives from 
llumayun an account of his conduct 
towards Kamrun, 421. 

Abdal Simd (Khw aja), deserts Kamran, 
391. 

Abdal W ah 4b, his mission to Sind, 265. 
Protects Ilnindyun in his flight from 
the rout of Kipchak, 385, At the 
battle of Shutcrgerden, 392. His 
death at Jirbar, 402. 

Abdalla (K4zi), his mission to Shir 
Shah, 200. Taken by the Mirras, 
207. 

Abdalla Khan, driven from Nous4ri, 
82. 

Abdalla Moghul (Mirza), engaged in 
the defence of lalikin, 355. Kn- 

courages Kfmirdn to return to his 
brother, 356. Escapes from tlie rout 
at Hostak, 373. 

Abdalla Ntdzi (Sheikh), a leader of the 
Mehdevis, 476, His humility and 
fervour, 478. 


Abdalla Sultan, son of Sekander Sultan, 
defeated at Balkh, 372. 

Abdalla Snlt^npuri (Mtilla), declares 
Sheikh Alai guilty of heresy, 480. 

Abdereh Pass, (the) Ilumayun^s passage 
through, 557. 

Alnil Baka (Mir), prevails on Kamran 
to give way to his brother, 206. 
Brings back Hindal and Yadgar to 
Humayun, 207. His mission to 
Yadgar, 221. His death, 222. 

Abullazl, his remarks on the conduct 
of Maldeo, 242. His account of 
Humayun's treatment in Persia, 280. 

Abtil Hasan (Mir), sent to detain Hu- 
mayun, 270 

Ahiil Kasim (Mirza), son of Kamr4n, 
sent to Akber on Humayun’s death, 
.529. 

Abul Kdsim Beg, Governor of Gualiar, 
surrenders it to Sliir Shah, 429. 
H is devoted friendship to Biram 
Khan, 259. Is put to death, 259. 

Abulkhair, proposes to seize Humayun, 
267. 

Abul-Maali, his descent and character, 
401. Shoots one of Humayun’s re- 
fractory leaders, 420. l^feats a 
large body of Afghans near Dibalpur, 
5)2. His bravery and conduct at 
the battle of Sirbend, 518, Slays 
Shir Ait Khan, 518. Left at Jalin- 
dher, 520. Obtains the government 
of the Penj4b, 520. His arrogance 
and misconduct, 523. Is superseded 
by Akber, and nominated to Hissar 
Firuza, 524. Ills insolence to Ak- 
her, 526. 

Abiis^iid Khan, son of Kuchiim Khan, 
(Cirand Khan,) disapproves of the war 
with Persia, 99. 

Abyssinian slaves in the army of Behider 

l^iah, 82. 

Achi Chak (MalekX Governor of Kash- 
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mir* takes with Shiir 

S6$* Bntera KastDooiSr, and is 
touted, 366. 

Adam Gaker (Sultan), liis embassy to 
Humiyun, 407. Offers to give up 
Kimt^ Miras, 407. 410. Waits 

upon Hutndyun, 411. Receives Pi* 
raneh and hb country, 41 P. Refuses 
to submit to Sbir Shah, 425. Makes 
peace with Isl^ Shah, 466. 

Adel Khan, eldest eon of Sldr Shah, 
mediates between Shir Shah and 
Puian^Ma), 434. His weakness and 
proffigacy, 448. He is* parsed over 
in the succession to the throne, 448. 
Meets hb brother Islam, 449. Fail- 
ure of Isl&cn^s scheme for seising him, 

450. H'ts formal submission to Is- 
14tn. 450. He retires to BliiNi, 451. 
Further attempt to seize him, 451. 
He flies to Kbow^s Khan, in Mewat, 

451. Is joined by some of the chief 
amirs, 451. They march on Agra, 
451. Are ddbited, 453, Adel dies 
and disappears, 453, 454. 

AdelL See Muhmnmed Shah Adel Shah. 

Afghanistan, state of, during Hutrui* 
yun’s residence in Sind, 264. 

A%h&n8, their formidable power in In* 
dia, 4. Hum4) utrs campaign against 
those of Behdr, 15. Thctr defeat by 
him at the battle of Doura, lO. 134. 
Those under Sbir Shah defeat Hu- 
miyun at the battle of Kanauj, 189. 
Tliey pursue him across the Sdtiej, 
197. Their supremacy in India re- 
stored under Shir Sh^, 210, 211. 
'Oie Khalil and iVl<dimend .\fghans 
join Kamran, 397. The different 
tribes submit to Humayiin, 400. 
They attack hb camp under K4mr4D, 
402. Are surprised and defeated by 
Humiyun, 406. Tbeir country in 
Bangash wasted, 406. Tiiose of 
l>elbi assemble in great force in the 
Penj4b, 420, Subversion of their 
dynasty in Hindustan, 50.3. Re- 
marks on the dynauy, and account of 
the five competitors Sor the throne, at 
the time of Hum^yun*s restoration, 
504. Delbrted at the battles of 
Miehiwara and Sirbend, 515. 517. 

Aghxiwkr Khan, Amir-aK^mra of Kho- 
rfis4o, 101. Defifated and put to 
death in Kandali^r, J02. 

Agra, Humiyun ascends the throne at, 
2. Committed tn tlie charge of Mir 
Muhamnued Bakhsbt, 1 39# Occupied 
bgr^bir Shah, J96. Battle of, 453. 
Bamupied by Him4 Bakll, 505. 
to Humiyun, 520 . 


Ahmed, fisther of the historian 
ed*din, his skirmish with the trodps 
of Maldeo, 245, i 

Ahmed hid (Malek), causes a night 
attack on Hum&yun*s camp, 61 < 

Ahmed Khan Sfir, governor of the 
Penjkb, 495. Revolts from Adeli, 
495. Assumes the title of Sekander 
Shah, or Sultan Sekander, 495. De- 
feats Ibrdhim Khan at Farra, 496. 
Occupies Agra and Delhi, 497. 514. 
Is declared Emperor by the Afghan 
nobles, 497. Dispatches Tdi^r Khan 
and Haibat Khan against Humfiyim’s 
advance, 498. 514, Who are de- 
feated by Biram Khan at Mfiebiwira, 
499. 516. Marches with a large 
force for the Pen jab, 499. 516, De- 
feated by Hum^yun at Sirbend, 499. 
517- His flight, 499. 518. Invades 
the Penj6b, 524. Expelled by Ak- 
ber, 526. 

Ahmed Shah, son of Muliammed Shah, 
of Malwa, 30. Carried oflTby Sultan 
Ibrahim, SO. Placed in Chfind4ri 
by Baber, 34, 

Ahmed Shah, King of Gujrfit, the 
founder of Ahmedabad, his power, 
20 . 

Ahmed Sultan Sbamlu, Governor of 
Sbtan, hb hospiulity to Hum4* 
yun, 275. Ordered to co-operate with 
him. 294. 

Ahmed Turkoman (Mir), invites Shir 
Shah to Cliunar, 132. 

Ahmedabad, foundation of, 20. Its 
splendour, 21 . 77. Occupied by Im4d« 
iil-miilk, 74. Surrendered to Hu- 
mayun, 76. Committed to Askeri 
Mirza, 77. .Abandoned by him, 84. 

Ahmedfiagar, Behader Shah acknow- 
ledged as King of, 38. 

Aimaks (the), plunder Keracha Khan, 
348. 'J’hey entertain llum4yun, 384, 

Akl>er, son of IJuro4yun, his tnrth in 
the castle of Amerkot, 254. Left 
behind in the flight from Sh41-Mus- 
tung, 269. Taken by Askeri to 
Kandahar, 270. Removed to K4bul, 
304. naced under the care of 
Kbanz4da Begum, 305. Ketnovedl 
to the charge of Kuch KiUUi, 313. 
Removed from the care of Mir Atka, 
3,36. Exposed by Kimrfia on the 
walls of Kfibul during the siege, 343. 
JLeA in nominal ebarga of KfibuC 330. 
A third time prisoner in the hands of 
Kfimrin, 386. Restored to hb Ihtber, 
393. Hecoivet tlie jdgir of Odrkh 
in Logher, 394. Cooperates irllh 
Humkyun in laying wairte Basi#asli« 
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406, and putt to deatli 

Hlttiu 503. Appointed to 

Hiasdr Firiasa* 520. Appointed to 
Hie Petijib, 524. Expels Sekander 
Shfdi, 525. Expresses sent to inform 
him of hk father’s death, 528. The 
prayer for the Emperor recited in his 
name, 529* Has three formidable 
eompetitors for the throne of Delhi, 
529. 

Ak Sultan, Govcnmor of Ghazni, joins 
Hum^yun, 323. Commands Kam- 
r^n’s advance at the I3era Kipchak, 
381. Commands Kamrin’s left at 
the battle of Shuterf^erden, 392. 

Ala-ed-din, or Alim, Lodi ( Sultan), es- 
capes from Kila Zefcr to Gujr4t, 41. 
Puts forward his pretensitjns to the 
throne of Delhi, 44. Leads a force to 
Kalinger, 44. His army retreats 4G. 

Aldi (Sheikh), leader of the Mehdevis, 
account of him and h’S sect, 475-4H2. 

Aldma Taklu, his rebellion against Stiah 
Ismael, 99. Quelled, 100. 

A tern Khan, discovers Behader Shah\s 
treasure at Champanir, 6G, note. 

Aleng Kazan, liumiyun encamps there, 
354, 

All (Mir Syed), his congratulatory em- 
bassy to Huraayun, 326. Receives 
the government of Duki, 327. 

All (Sheikh), proposes to surprise De- 
rdwal, 239, 

All Akber J4mi (Sheikh), his daughter 
married to Hum^yuu, 220. 

All Bakhshi (Sultan), Hutnayun’s pay> 
master, brings instructions for blind- 
ing Kdmr^n, 413. 

All l^g Jel4ir ( Skieikh), offers to sur- 
prise Shah Husein, 225, His skir- 
mish with Maldeo’s troops, 24,7. De- 
feats Jani Beg, 256. Commands a 
detachment against Shah Husein, 
260. Is defeated ami slain, 261. 

All Dost, refuses to blind Kamran. 41.3. 

All KuU Korchi, attends Kkmran on 
his flight from Kkbul, 345. 

AH KuH SistAni, despatched to reduce 
Miratand Sambhal, 520. Puts Kam- 
ber Diw^na to death, 520. 

AU Penjshiri (Maiek), assists Mirza 
lbi4liim of Badnkhshfin, 353. De- 
feats Temir Shagti41i, 353. 

AU Kexa (Iro5m), his tomb visited by 
Hutniiyun, 297. 

AU Sultan Takltt, his death before Bist, 
304. 

AUka Ar|^dn (Mir), Ills defence of 
SehwAn, 224. 

Altm Khan (Sultan). See AUm Khan 

Jignt. 
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Alim Khan Jlllil Khan Jlgai^ acquires 
Rkisen, Bhilsa and .Cliiiid^ri, 37. 
Joins B^^er Shah, 5U la muti- 
lated by HtmUiyun, 58. 

AUm IakH. See Al^-ed-dln Lodi. 

AUa-dost (Mir), h» mission to Sind, 
265. 

Alwar. See Mew^ 

Ambdla, battle of, 458. 

Amber ( Khwdja), recaptures Askeri 
Mirza 321. 

Amerkot, Humiyun hospitably reeeWed 
there, 249. His stay there, 252. Birth 
of Akber there, 254, 

Anderab, battle of, 303. Placed under 
Hindal, 332. Abandoned by Kim- 
r4n, 35,3. Given to Terdi Beg, 509. 
Besieged by Suleimdn Mirza, 522. 

AiikJMkrghdn (Mir), his million from 
Shah Husein to Humdyon, 213. 

Arab Mekki (Mir), mediates between 
Kamran and Humayun, 356. 

Artillery, that of BehiUier Shah under 
Rumi Khan, 49. That of Humayun • 
at the battle of Kaniiaj, 185. 

Aru, Hum^yun’s encampment at, 237. 

Army (the) of Bdber and Humkyun 
described, 540, 

Asir, fort of, 79. 

Askeri Mirza, son of B^ber, appointed 
to the government of Sambhal, 6. 
Commands the advanced guard in 
Giijrat, 75. Is surprised, 75, De- 
feats the Guzr4tls,76. Made Gover- 
nor of Ahmedab^, 76 ; and Vice- 
roy, 77, His arrogance, 83. En- 
camps at Sirganj, 84. Advised by 
liindd Beg to declare himself inde- 
pendent, 85. Declines, but afterwards 
consents, 85. Retreats from Ahme- 
dabad, 85. Is pursued by Behader 
Shah, 86. Reaches Champanir, 86. 
Is refused admittance there by Terdi 
Beg, 87. Marches towaxtk Agra, 88. 
Submits to Humiiyun, 88. Aoeom- 
panies Humi^un against Shir Shah, 
139. His disgraceful stipulation, as 
the reward for assisting Humayun,154. 
Forces the passes into Behir, 155. 
Commands the right at the battle of 
Kaniiuj, 190. Joins Humkyun in bk 
flight, 1 92. His quarrel with Ykdg£r, 
192. Leaves X>Blhi to proceed to 
Sambhal, 1 95. Meets his three 
brothers at Lahfir, 197. Receives 
the government of Ghasni 6petm Kim- 
r4n, 264; and that of JKatidabkr, 
265. His hostile prepafUtioiis on the 
approach of HufnAyun, S66, He ad- 
vances to take him, 267. Amvea at 
Shdl-Mteufig, 270. O^iturea Ak- 
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ber» 1t7(it Besioged in JCnodah&r by 
Hum^yun, 306. SnrrenderB to the 
Stxiperor, Sll« disclosure .of his 
treasonable designs, 312. I mprisoned, 

312. Escapes, 321. Recaptured, 
321. Committed to the custody of 
Nadim Kokiltash, 321. Released, 
358. Appointed to the government 
of Karatigin, SCO. Left in charge of 
Kul4b, 377. jpefeated by Chaker 
Ali Beg, 378, Joins Kamrdn, 378. 
Flies from the route at Rostak, 378. 
Appointed by K6mr^n to the go- 
vernment of Jel^l4^b4d, 387. Taken 
prisoner by Humayun at the battle 
of Shutergerdeii, 393. Sent a pri- 
soner to Badakhshan, 397. Dies be- 
tween Mekka and Damascus, 397. 

Asof Khan, left with the Gujr^flhroops 
at Mandu, 32. Slain in battle, 33. 

Astaneh, Huro^tyun surpristni at, 371. 

Asterdb5d, overrun by the Uzbeks, 99. 

Astrology intbq,East, 135, tiote. 
m AtkehKban, or .Mir At ka. See Shems- 
ed-dln Muhammed Ghazne\i. 

AuUa(Shah), slirine of, .371. 

Aserh^ijan, rebellion in, 99. 

Azlm Hum^yuu. See Haibat Khan 
Niazi. 

B4ba Beg Jilair, defends Juanpur, 151, 
152. Is slain, 171. 

Bdba Jujkeh, his expedition to Kash- 
mir, 203. 

Biiba Kuli, an officer of Shah Ilusein, 
bis negotiation with Yadg^r Mirza, 
227. His Mission to Huin^yun, 262. 

B5ba Said, aids Kamr/tn in his escape 
from Selim Shah, 409. 

Bahai of Kul^,wouiidsHum^yun,382. 

Baban, or Biban, Khan Jilwani, sup- 
ports Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 9. Pre- 
ferred in command of his army to 
Shir Khan, 133. 

Babek Beg, Humayun*s mehmandar in 
Persia, 282. 

Baber, bis invasion of Malwa, 34. Oc- 
cupies Behkr, 131. 

BiberRx, gardim of, Humiiyun resides 
at, 214. 

Badakhshin, the kingdom of, confirmed 
to Suleiman Mirza, 6. Invaded by 
KAmrim 265, 302. Submits to him, 
SOS. K4aiin Birlis, appointed Go- 
vernor itsafl^rs under K4mran, 

313. Suleimin restored to the go- 
vernment, 31 3. Taken by Humayun, 
329. Given to Hindai Mirza, 330. 
Restored to Mirza SuleimMi, 332* 

Badeb Tyid* XMnkbmend (Sbeikb), bis 
ietwm against Shmkb AUt, 461. 


Bagh (Khwi^aX 'siirreiideta the fort of 
Eib^ to Hurofiyun^ 370. Set at 
large, 376, 

Baik6 Begum, 153. ^ 

Bakhshi-bknu Begum, daughter of Hu- 
mayun, removed from Kandahar to 
K4bu], 305. Betrothed to Mirza 
Ibrihim, 394. 

Bakhshui Langa, of Uch, receives the 
title of Khan J^ehdn, 208. Furnishes * 
lluradyunwith supplies, 208. Offers 
obstructions to the progress of Hu^ 
m^yun, 238. 

Baklan, or Baghlan, taken by Kdmr^n, 
347. Hum&yun arrives there, 370. 

Balkh, in possession of the Uzbeks, 368. 
Expedition of Humdyun against, 368. 

Baltu Khan, his quarrel with Khw^a 
Moazem Sultan, 513. 

Baluches, their merciless robberies, 266, 
Their detention of Humayun in the 
desert, 271. Their settlement in the 
Penj5b, 424. 

BainiAn, government of, given to Shir- 
efken, 331. 

Bangash, given to Hind41, 400. Laid 
waste by Humayun, 406. 

Bapus Beg, chief minister of Kamrfin, 
313. Is appointed At^Iik to his 
son-in-law, 323. Pardoned by Hu- 
mayun, 323. Joins his camp, 324. 
liis wife dishonoured, and his chil- 
dren murdered by Kamrdn, 342. 
Deserts from Humayun to Kamran, 
351. Forgiven by Haniayun, 357. Ap- 
pointed by Kdmran to 'I’aUkdn, 377. 

Baroda, under Dost Beg Ishekagha, 77. 

Baruch, under Kkvitn Husein, 77, 
Taken by the jmrtizaiis of Behkder 
Shah, 82. 

Basant Itai, title of Ilimu Bakal, 491. 

Bayczld, hts account of the rout of 
the Dera-Gez, 374. 

Baveeid Khan FermuU, preferred to 
Shir Shah in the command of Sultau 
Mahm6d*s army, 133. 

Bayezid (S)ieikli), supports Sultan Mah- 
mud Lodi, 9. Slain at the battle of 
Doura, 10. 

Bebader (Sultan), King of Malwa, 
his skill in music, 504. Succeeds 
his father, 505. 

Bed^un, conquered by Kamber Diw5na, 
520. 

Behider (Sultan). See Khtzer Khan. 

Beh^der Khan Sistdni, appointed to 
Zeniin-diiwer, 509. 

Behider Shah, ascends the throne of 
Gujrit, 21. 33. Invades Malwa, and 
takes Cbindiri, 34. A»in invades 
Malwa, and takes Mittdu, 35. De* 
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thrones Sultan Iktfahm^d, and pro< 
claims himself King of Malwa, 35.'^ 
Seises Sildh-ed-dln, 36. His further 
suoc^ses, 38« His power in Gujrati 
5, Alarms Humdyun by his pro* 
grass in Malwa and Nagdr, 11. 
Sends an embassy to Hum^yun, 12. 
Receives Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, 
13. Besieges Cheitiir, 14. 41. Re- 
tires on receiving large presents, 15. 
41. Forms a league against Huind- 
yun, 41. Anecdote of his magnid- 
cence, 42, note. Assists the Lodis, 44. 
Again besieges Cheitdr, 45. Storms 
and sacks the city, 48. Kneamps at 
JViand$6r, 49. Entrenches his camp, 
50. His troops disheartened, 51. 
Joined by Sultan Alim of Kalpi, 51. 
Distress in his camp, 52. His flight, 
53. He reaches Maudu, 54. Makes 
overtures to Hum^yun, 55. Sur- 
prised in Maridu, .56. Escapes to 
Cliampanlr, 56. Flics to C.'ainbiy, 
60. Burns his fleet, 60. Flies to 
Diu, 60. 72. Negotiates with the 
Portuguese, 73. 81. Deputes Imad- 
ul-mulk to collect the revenues of 
Gujrat, 74. Reaction in Gujrat in 
his favour, 81. Joins his troops at 
Patan, 83. Pursues the imperial 
forces, 86. Occupies Champanir and 
recovers all Gujrat, 88. Returns to 
Diu, 91. His transactions with the 
Portuguese, 91. His death, 92, 93. 
His character, 94, note. His alleged 
reappearance, 96. His mother and 
nobles retire to Ahmedabud, 96. His 
immediate successors, 96. 

Behdr, overrun by Shir Shah, 89. In- 
vaded by Nazret Shah, 126. Seized 
by Sultan Mahmud, 129, who is 
expelled by Baber, 130. Reoccupied 
by Shir Shah, 151. 

Bchkr Khan Lohdiii. See Sultan Mu- 
hammed. 

Beh^r Khan Sirwdni, converted to the 
sect of the Mehdevis, 481. Deserts 
Adeli, 494. 

Behbud Chobdar, 245. 

Behram Mirza, brother of Tabmasp, ap. 
pointed viceroy of Khordsan, 99. His 
presents to Huin^yun, 283. His 
enmity to him, 290. 

Bchsdd, llumayun’s winter encainp- 
tnent at, 405. 

Bekasi (Mdlla), personates Humityun 
on his death, 52H. 

Bekr&m (now Peshdwer), rebuilt by 
llumiyun, 420, 

Belgram,tbe capital of Muhammed Sul- 
Un Miraa, 89. Taken by Hindal, 90, 
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Beniires, besioged and taken by S^ir 
Shah, 151. 

Bend -k usha, Htimayun*s stay there, 359. 

Bengal, invaded and reduced by Shir 
Shah, 136. 142. Submits to Hu- 
m4yun, 149. The go’^emment as- 
sumed by Khizer Khan Sirw^ni, 428. 
Placed under the Amin Kazi Fa- 
zilat, 428. 

Berar, kingdom of, attacked by the 
Kings of Beder and Ahmednagar, 38 ; 
who are driven out byBehader Shah,38. 

Bhatta, the Raja of, defeats Sultan 
Ibrahim, 501. 

Bheker, city and fortress of, 209, Be- 
sieged by Humdyun, 218. Descrip- 
tion of it, 226. I^rogress of the 
siege, 226. The siege raised, 229. 

Bhilsa, reddbed by Sultan Mahmbd, 22, 
Assigned to Muhammed Shah, 29. 
Given to Silah-ed-din, 30. Given to 
A 1cm Khan Jigat, 37. 

Bhira, Shir Shah’s stay ther^ 424. 

Bhopal Rai, chief of Bijagar, occupies 
Mandu, 90. 

Bliopat Rai, son of Silali-ed-din of 
Bhilsa, 37. Escapes with Beh^der 
Shah, 56. Recovers Kaisen and 
Chanderi, 429. 

Bhul, or Behlul (Sheikh), notice of 
him, 162. Sent on a mission to 
llindal, 150. 162. Is put to death 
by Hindal, 152. 163. 

Biana, fortress of, 13. Pays tribute to 
Mahmud Khilji, 22. Seized and 
ravaged by Tatar Khan l.odi, 43. 
Recovered by Humayun, 46. Be- 
sieged by Muhammed Shah, 449, 
Siege raised, 500. Reduced by Hai- 
der Muhammed Khan, 521. 

Bibi Dud LI, her management of affairs 
in Behar, 125. 

Bidiigh Khoit Kajar, surrenders Kan- 
daliur to K^mran, 106. Appointed 
Ataiik of Sultan' Murad Mirza, 294. 
Claims Kandahar for the King of 
Persia, 312. Dispossessed of Kan- 
dahar, 320. 

Bidagh (Shah), taken prisoner by the 
Uzbeks, 376. 

Blkermujit, (liana) of Cheitur, suc- 
ceeds his brother Iluttonsi, 40. Be- 
sieged ill Cheitur by Bebdder Shaln 
40. Purchases a peace, 15. 41. 

Biram Khan, sent to clear the passes 
between Behiir and Bengal, 145. 
Fails, 146. Joins the imperial camp 
at Jiin, 258. Sketch of his history 
since the battle of Kaiiauj, 258. Ac- 
companies Hum&yun to Persia, 281. 
Sent as envoy to Shah Tfthmasp, 281. 
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The Shah^ treatment of hini, 28 1« 
Honoured by the Shah with the title 
of Khan, 288. Defeats Rafia, 307. 
Sent M ambassador to Kibul, 307. 
Returns to Humiyun, 308. Ap- 
pointed governor of Kandahdr, 320. 
Assists in expelling Kumr^u from 
Zemin-dawer, 335. Visits Haji 
Muhammed at Ghazni, 398. Pre- 
vails on him to accompany him to 
Kdbul, 399. Induces him to return 
when he had withdrawn, 399. Is 
honoured with the title of Khan 
Khdn4n, 399. Ordered to pursue 
Kamran, 399. Returns to Kanda- 
hdr, 400. Is suspected by Humdyun, 
507. Entertains him with magni- 
ficence, 507. Joins him at Kabul, 
509. Sent against Naslb Khan, 511. 
Takes Harhana, 512. Passes the 
Satiej, 514. Gains the battle of 
Machiwara, 499. 515. Honoured 
with the title of Khan Khamin Yar 
Vafaddr, 516. Reinforced anti joined 
by Humdyun, 516. Battle of Sir- 
bend, 499. 517. Sirliend bestowed 
on him, 520. Appointed Atalik to 
Akber in the Penjab, 524. Receives 
the account of Humayun^s death, 526. 

Birkeh(Mir Sj ed), his message to Hin- 
dal, 322. He supports the wounded 
Emperor in his Aiglit from Dera 
Kipchdk, 383. Appointed to the 
government of Kuiuiuz, 400, 

Birlas (Mirza Beg), surrenders to Hu-^j 
tnayun, 329. | 

Rist, besieged and surrenders to II u- 
ma/un, 304. 

Blinding, modes of, 1.3. 

Bochak Behader (Mir), appointed to 
Mahmbdabad, 77. 

Bohjat Khan, of Cbanderi, forms a con- 
federacy against IVIedini Kai, 27. 
Withdraws from the camp of the con- 
federates, 29. Again joins them, 
and concludes a peace with Sultan 
hlabmbd, 29. 

Bombay, included in the kingdom of 
Gujr^ 20. 

Bostdm, overrun by the Urlx*ks, 99. 

Bundi, conquered by Mahmbd Khilji, 

22 . 

B6ranp<lr, Humdyun** stay there, 99. 

Burb4n-el>Riulk Sut^ni, operates against 
Humdyun, 45. 

Burii^n Shah, King of Ahmed- 

nagar, acknowledges Behader Shah 
as King of Ahmednagar, 38. Offers 
to assist Ilumkyun, 139. , 

Btumes, Sir A., bis description of 


Cambay, its commerce, 21. B^&^r 

■ Shah burns hb fleet there, 60. Pillaged 
by Humdyun, 62. Under Dost Beg 
Ishckagha, 77. Recovered for Bid- 
der Shah by Shitdb Khan, 83. 

Chachkdn, its geographical position^ 
217, note. Character of the country 
and of its inhabitmits, 218. 

Chak, family of, in Kashmir, 364. 

Chaker Ali Beg Kulabi, or Chajcer 
Khan, joins Humayuri against Ta- 
likan, 356. Appointed Amir-ul- 

omra to Kdmrdn Mirza, 360. Ex- 
pelled by Kdmran from Kuldb, 376. 
Plunders Kulab, 378. 

Champanir, Raja of, tributary to Ahmed 
Shah of Gujrat, 20. His power, 20. 
Fortress of, taken by Mahmdd Shah 
Bigara, 20. Description of it, 62, 
G3. Captured by escalade, 64. Mas- 
sacre of the garrison, 66. Immense 
booty, 66. Retaken by Bchdder 

Shah, 88. 

Chand Khan, brother of Behader Shah, 
flies to Mandu, .33. 

Chitnderi, taken by Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji, 22. Assigned to Medinl Rai, 
32. Stormed by Buber, 34. Re- 
stored to Ahmed Shah. 34. Bestowed 
by Behader Shah on Alim Khan 
Jigat, 37. Recovered by Bhopat 
and Puran Mai, 429. 

Chaperghata, battle of, 502. 

Chfitiir, or Mew air, besieged by Sultan 
Mahiniid Kliilji, 22. Besieged by 
Behader Shah, 14. 41. 47. Taken by 
storm, 48. 

Chibra-Slovv, defeat of Tiij Khan at, 
489. 

Chilineh Koka, hb generosity to Kam- 
ran Mirza, 418. 

Chiragh-kush, or Lamp-extinguishers, 
.sect of, 281. Their persecutions, 
281, note. 

( hirkh ill laugher, given to Akber, 394. 

Chuebak Begum, iLaughtcr of Shah 
Husein of Sind, married to Kainr4n, 
335. Her devotion to her husband, 
418. 

C'lutuar, fort of, its strength and import- 
ance, 10. 131. Besieged by Hu- 
mayiin, 10. 73ie siege abandoned, 
1 1 . Besieged by Sultan Malim6d 
Ix>dt, 1.30. The siege raised, 130, 
Acquired by Shir Shah, 131. Be- 
sieged by llumayun, 140. CapUu«> 
lattes, 141. Hestored to Shir Shah, 
170. 

(rhupah Ghat, turpriae of the, 171. 

Chupi Behader, infarmi Hittakyiiii o# 
Aakeri'a approach, 268 . Hta miawon 
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from Humdyun to Shall Tahrnasp, 

273. 

Cities, (the large,) of B^ber and Hu- 
m^yun, 543. 

** Combat of Friends,” the, 5l . 

Court,(the,) of B^ber and H umayun,536. 

D’Acuna (Nutia), Viceroy of Goa, fur- 
nishes assistance to Behader Shah, 
7S. Sails to I>iu, 91. Receives Be- 
hadcrShah on board his ship, 92. Ills 
part in the death of Behader Sliah, 92. 
His subsequent proceedings, 94. 

Dawa Beg, joins Hunidyun, 310. 322. 

Deh -Afgh4nan, a suburb of Kabul, 
battle of, 338. 

Delhi, disruption of the empire of, 
under Sultan Muhammed 'I’oghlak, 
17 The city entrusted to Mir I'akhr 
All, 139. Attacked by llindal 
Mirza, 165. Occupied by Shir Shah, 
196. Occupied by lliimayiin, 503. 
520. Taken by Ilimu Bakal, 503. 

l>era-Gez (the), tlie rout at, 374. 

Dera Kipchak (the), the battle at, 381 . 

Deriwal, fort of Huma) tin’s halt there, 
239. 

Dorwish Ali, governor of Ujein, liis 
death, 79. 

Derwish Koka, his skinnish with the 
troops of Maldeo, 245, 

Derwish Maksud Bengali, rejoins the 
Kmperor after the defeat at Chonsa, 
175. 

De Souza, (Emanuel,) Governor of Diu 
Castle. 92. His death, 93. 

Dhar, battle of, 19. 'i'aken by Mo- 

* zelfer Shah, 19, Taken by Sultan 
Mahmud II. of Malwa, 32. Given 
by Shir Shah to Haji Khan, 431. 

Dhamoni, assigned to Muhammed Shah, 
29. 

Dihalpiir, defeat of the Afghans at. 511. 

Dilawer Khan, assumes the sovereignty 
of Malwa, 1 9. 

Dilawer Khan, Khan Khiinsin Lodi, 
commands Hnm/iyun’s advance, 153. 
Carried oflf by Khowas Khan, 154. 
His death in prison, 154, yiote. 

Dildi&r Agdchch, or Dildar Begum, 
mother of Hindal, her reproach of 
her 80n, 1C4. She entertains the 
ladies of the court at Rater, 220. 
Makes up the quarrel between II u- 
miyuvi and Hindal, 220. 

Dill, 21 . Belidder Shah’s flight thither, 
60. Its commercial importance, 72. 
Settlement of the Poriiigiit*se there, 
72. 'Fhe death of Behader Shah 
there, 93. Is retained by Uie Portu- 
guese, 95. 


Dost Beg Ishekigha, entrusted with 
Cambay and Bar6da, 77. 

Doulat Khan Lodi, his friendship for 
Shir Shah, 117, 118. 

Doulat Khan Nouh5ni, his elevation at 
the court of Adeli, 486. Slays Shah 
Muhammed Firmuli, 488. 

Doura, battle of, 1 0. 

Diirg^wati, daughter of H^na Sdnga, 
her determined conduct and death, 37. 

Edcr, reduction of, by Mozeffer Shah, 19. 

Eibek, besieged and taken by Humayun, 
370. 

Ekbal Khan, suspected of treason, 468. 

Ekhtiar Khan, defends Champanir, 63. 
65. Surrenders to Humayun, 65. 
Ills acquirements, 65. 

Elias Khan (Khwaja), joins his bro- 
thers in rel>ellion, 489. 

Fakhr Ali (Mir), entrusted with the 
government of Delhi, 139. His 
energy in favour of Humayun, 160. 
164. His advice to Kamran, 166. 
fl is death, 194. 

Farakh (Shah), advises Shah Huseiii 
not to join Humfiyun, 71. 

Farra, besieged V>y Obeid Khan, 98. 

Fateh Khan Baluch Dudai, submits to 
Shir Shah, 424. Seizes Multan, 4S3. 
Is expelled by Haihat Khan, 433. 

Fateh Shah, the Chiragh-kush, defeated 
by Monaim Khan, 407. 

Vatehpur- Ciandava, 265. 

Fazael Beg, or Fazil Beg, deserts Hu- 
mayun, 233. Deserts Kumran, 310. 
Blinded by Kamran, 336. 

Fazilat, or Fa/ihat ( Kuzi), appointed 
Amin of Bengal, 428. 

F\izli (Mir), Governor of Benares, slain 
by Shir Shah, 151. 

Ferdausi, allusion to his works, 25. 

Ferid. See Shir Shah. 

Ferid Giir (Mir), opposes Humayun, 
174. Sent in puisuit of Humayun, 
after the battle of Kan^uj, 195. 

Feringi Khan. See San Jago. 

Ferkliat Khan, appointed to Lahur, 523. 
Displaced by Abul Maali, 524, 

Filiidi, 240. 

Firdzeh (Jam), his death, 62, note. 

Firuz Shah, King of Bengal, his ac- 
cession, 136. His murder, 136. 

Firiiz Shah S6r, King of Delhi, his 
cession, 483. His murder, 483, 

Fortresses (the), of Baber and H.tt- 
inayun, 542. 

G&growo, held by Medlni Rao^ 32. 
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Besieged by Mahmud IL, 3^. Re- 
duced by Bebider Sbah, 40. 

Oakers, account of their country and 
its pirinces, 411, note. They defeat 
Shir Shah’s detachments, 425. Their 
contests with Isl^m Shah, 465. 

Gcrmslr (the), Hutndyun’s visit to, 
272. Its surrender to Humdyun, 
304. 

Obdzi (Khwdja) of Tabriz, insults the 
Rdna of Ainerkot, 257. Quarrels 
with Ker^cha Khan, 350. Restored 
to the oflBce of Dew5n, 508, note, 

Ghdzi Khan, chief of a Bal6ch trilie, 
submits to Shir Shah, 424. 

Gh5zi Khan S6r, defends Chun4r, 140. 
Receives his son, Ibrdhim Khan, 493. 
Provisions Bidna, 500. Is besieged 
in Bidna, 521. Surrenders to Haider 
Muhammed, 522. Is put to death, 
501. 522. 

Ghdzi Mahali, ordered to seize Adel 
Khan, 451. Imprisoned by Khowds 
Khan, 451. 

Gbaznevi (Mir). See S!iems-ed-din 
IVIuhammed. 

Ghazni, government of, bestow'ed by 
Kdinrdn on .4skeri, 264. Bestowed 
on Hindal, 326. Surprised by Kain- 
xan, S36, Shah JVIuharnmeti vent to 
secure it, 384. Given by Kdmrdn 
to Kerdcha Khan, 387. Given to 
Hiudal, 400. Bestowed, on the 
death of Hindal, on Akber, 404. 

Gholam AH ^eshangusht, blinds Kdiii* 
ran, 4 1 4. 

Ghurbend, given by Kdmran to Yasan 
Doulat, 387. 

Ghuri, placed under Hindal, 332. 
Taken by Kdrnrdn, 345. I>eU in 
charge of Shir Ali, 345, Taken by 
Kerdcha Khan, 34 C. Recovered by 
Kdmrdn, 347. 

Ghuijbtdn, reduced by Shah Tabmasp, 

100 . 

Girndl, or Jutiagar, fortress of, taken by 
Mahmdd Shah Bigara, 20. 

Gondevana, the Rats of, join the Mns* 
ulman confederacy against jVJediiii 
Rai, 27. 

Gour, the capita] of Bengal, captured 
by Shir ^lah, 142. Occupied by 
Humayun^ 149. 

Government, state of, during the reigns 
of Baber and Humdyun, 536. 

Gowdr tribes, they attack Humdyun's 
camp, 62. 

Ohdzanfer, U imprisoned by Askeri, 
and escapes, 84. Flies to the camp 
erf Bebddet Shah, 84. 

Oodiidfi fomodcred to Shir Shah, 429. 


Gujrdt, becomes an itidefremleni k^dgi 
dom, 17. Its early hii^toi^y, ^ IS, 
Mozeffer Khan, 18. Its prosperity 
under Ahmed Shah and Mahmdd 
Shah Bigara, 20. Description and 
importance of the country, 21. 
Overrun by Mahmud Khiiji, 22, 
Behdder Shah succeeds to the throne, 
33, Conquest of Humdyun, 60. 73. 
Anarchy, 73. Heaction in fitvourof 
Behdder Shah, 81. Abandoned by 
the Aloghuls, 87. Recovered by 
Behdder Shah, 88. 

Gul-Baluch, Humdyun’s stay there, 
206. 

Gulchehreh- Begum, married to Abds 
(Sultan), 369. 

Gurdiz, given to Hindal IVfirza, 400. 

Habshiv (the), in the army of Behdder 
Shah, 81. 

Hafez, his works, 2.5. 

HaibatKh n Niazi, charged by Shir Shah 
with the building of Rhotas, 426. 
Reduces Multan, 43.3. Honoured 
with the title of Azim Htimayiin, 
433. Governor of the Penjdb, 455. 
Gives up Kutb Khan, 455. Excites 
the jealousy of Islam Shah, 457. 
Joined by Khowiis Khan, 457. De- 
feated, 4 58. Defeats Khwdja Veis 
Sirwani, 464. Is totally defeated, 
461. Slain, 467, 

Haider Mirza Dogblat, accompanies 
the Tartars in their inroad into Kash- 
mir, 36.5. Returns to Kdshghar, 
365. Joins Kdinrdn, 105. Is left 
in charge of I.a!)6r, 10.5. His ac- 
count of Kamran’s retreat from IXdhi, 
181. He adheres to Humdyun, 183. 
His account of the campaign against 
Shir Shah, 185. And of the battle 
of Kanauj. 187. He joins IIu- 
maytin in his flight, 195, 'rums his 
thoughts towards Kashmir, 199. 
Arranges fur its conquest, 203. 365. 
Enters that country, 366, Defeats 
IVIalek Acid, 366. Acknowledged 
as ruler of Kashmir, 205. 366. 

Sends .'in envoy to invite Humdyun 
to Kashmir, 366. His character 
and ailminislration, 367. Is slain, 
368, His work, the Tarlkli-d- Re- 
shldt, 36H. 

Haider Muhammed Khan, sent to re- 
duce Bidna, 520. His fierfldy, 522* 
Superseded, 522, 

Haider Sultan, apfiotnted to Kddt, 320. 

lldjt Begum, Empress of Humdyun* 
taken prisoner, 171. Shir Sliairc 
generosity to bur, 173. 
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H4ji Khan Sultan, lef^ in charge of 
Dhdr, 431. Recalled, 432. 

Haxnida Bdnu Begum, her marriage 
with Hurodyun, 220. Her descent, 

220* Gives birth to Akber in the 
castle of Amerkot, 254. Her hur- 
ried flight from Shal-Mustung, 269. 

Gives birth to a daughter, 296. 

Harbdna taken by Biram Khan, 512. 

Hari Kishen Birkis, (Raja) of Rhotas, 

147. Treacherously expelled by Shir 
Shah, 148. 

Hasan, father of Shir Shah, 111. His 
history, 1 12. Receives Sahsaram 
and Khawdspur-Tanda in jagir, 

112. His family, 113. Gives Shir 
Shah tlic management of his jagirs, 

115. His death, 118. 

Hasan, (Shah) of Sind. .S'ccSiiah TIuscin. 

Hasan, ( Slieikh} of the Mehdevi sect,47 5. 

Hasan Akhteh, brings Akber to his 
father, .393. 

Hasan Khalifat, with the artillery in 
the battle of Kanduj, 187. 

Hasan Khan Jilwuni (Ral) deserts 
Adeli, 494. 

Hasan Koka, joins Hiimayun in Sistdn, 

276. 

Hashem Beg, his loyalty, 2.34. 

Hatia, in the Gaker country, 425. 

Hazaras, predatory habits of the, 348. 

385. 

Ilerdt, taken by Obcid Khan, 98. 
Recovered hy Shah Tahmnsp, 99. 

Again besieged by Obeid Khan, 99. 
Relieved by Shah ’rahmasp, 1(H), 
Taken and pillngcd by the Uzbeks, 

103. Recovered by Shah Tahinasp, 

104. Visited by Iluinavun, 278. 

11 iinu Bakal, bis elevation in the Court 1 

of Adeli, 486. Defeats dVijkhan 
Kerdni, 490. Ilis origin and cliarac- 
ter, 490. Sent by Islam Shah to 
receive Kdinrun, 468, note. Becomes 
Prime Minister, 491. Assumes the 
title of Raja, 491. Defeats Sultan 
ibrdhim, 499. Besieges him in 
Bidna, 499. Abandons the siege, 

500. Again defeats him at Aliin- 
dhdkpr,500. Defeats and destroys the 
army of Bengjd, 502. Sent against 
Akber, 503. Uev>ccupies Agra and 
Delhi, 503. Defeats Terdl Beg, 

503. Defeated and slain at the battle 
of Pdnipat, 503. 

Hindal Mirza, son of Bdlier, has Al- 
war assigned to him, 6. His success- 
ful campaigns in the Ganger ic Pro- 
vinces, 89, 90. Returns to Agra, 90. 
Accompanies Humdyun against Shir 
Stab, 139* Receives Tirhut and 
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Purnia, 149. Proceeds to his Jdgjirs, 
149. Marches to Agra, 150. 159. 
Determines to revolt, 1 62. Brou|;ht 
back to his allegiance by Sbeikh 
Bhdl, 162. Revolts, and puts Sheikh 
Bhdl to death, 152. i63. Proclaimed 
Emperor, 152. 164. Marches for 
Delhi, 1 64. Besieges it, 1 65. Aban- 
dons the siege and returns to Agra, 
166. Retires to Alwar, 166. Sub- 
mits to Kamrdn, 166. Is pardoned 
by Humdyun, 178. His humiliation, 
178. Commands the advance at the 
battle of Kanauj, 190. Accompanies 
Humdyun in his flight, 194. Pro- 
ceeds to Alwar, 195, Rejoins Hu- 
mayun at Rahtak, 195. His treaty 
with his brothers, 198. Recommends 
an attack on Sind and Gujrat, 199. 
Sets out on this expedition, 202. 
Joined hy Humdyun at Gul-Baluch, 
207. Marches to Pater, 215. His 
camp visited by Humdyun, 220. 
Their quarrel, 220. Deserts Hu- 
mdyun and marches to Kandabdr, 
221. Besieged in Kandahdr by 
Kamraii, 253. 265. 302. Surrenders, 
and is carried prisoner to Kdbul, 
265. 302. Appointed to the jdgir of 
Jui-Shdhi, 265. 302. Placed under 
surveillance at Kabul, 302. Escapes, 
315. Joins Humdyun at Tiri, 322. 
Is rebuked by Humdyun for his in- 
discreet advice, 322. Commands the 
advance against Kamrdn, 324. Ap- 
pointed to the government of Ghazni, 
.326; and to Badakhshdn and Kun- 
duz, 330. His conduct on Hu- 
mayuii’s illness, 330. Made governor 
of Kumluz, Anderab, and the pro- 
vinces beyond tlic mountains, 332. 
Entertains Humdyun at Kunduz, 
333. Clears the Abdereh pass, 337. 
Defeats Kamrdn*s forces at the battle 
of Dt*h- Afghandn, ,3.38. Pursues 
Kamrdn, 344. Overtakes, but al- 
lows him to escape, 344. Throws 
himself into Kunduz, 347. Joins 
Humdyun, 354, Takes part in the 
siege of Talikan, 354. His division 
repulseil hy Kamrdn, 355. Joins 
Humdyun in his expedition a^inst 
Balkli, 369. Engaged in the defeat 
of the Uzbek advance, 372. His part 
in the retreat from Balkh, 373. 
Distinguishes hiiuself at Dera-Onx, 
375. Flies to Kunduz, 376. Besieged 
there by Kdmrdn, 377. Deeltnes 
Kdmrdn's advances, S77. Joins Hu- 
mdyun at KUinjan, 3B5. Cummauds 
the left at the battle of ^utergerden» 
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^ Pursues Kdmr&n» 393. En- 

trusted with the governments of 
Ohasni^ Gurdis, Boiigashi and Lo- 
glier» 400« Is slain at the surprise at 
Jirbiu, 402. Particulars of his death, 
403* His remains conveyed to K4- 
bul, 403. His daughter betrothed 
to Akber, 403. 

Hiodia, invaded by Sekander and Milu 
Khan, 79. 

Hindu Beg Kochln (Mir), left in charge 
of Muhammedabad, 60. His services 
in Gujrit, 77. 79. Advises Hum4- 
yun to settle the country, 77, Be- 
comes Humiyun’s Amir-ul-omra and 
commander- in-ci lief, 13 3. Left in 
charge of Juanpdt, 113. His death, 
151. 

Hindus, their religion compared with 
Muhammedanlsm, 4. Character of 
the Hindu rule, 23. 

Hisam-ed-dhi Ali (son of I^Iir Khalifa), 
repulses Kaniran in Zendn-dawer, 
335. Cruelly slain by Kumran, 386. 

Hissar-Firuzo, granted to Kamrun, 9, 
Given to Akber, 520. Assigned to 
A bul Maali, 524. 

Hosbeng Ghuri (Sultan), King of 
Malwa, 1 9. Defeated and made pri- 
soner at Dhar, 19- Ueleased and 
reinstated, 20. Founds Maudu, 21 
His death, 21. 

Hosheng II,, or, Mahsos King of 
Malwa, 26, Surrenders to Sultan 
Mahmud, 27. Escapes and joins 
Muhammed Shah, 29, 

Hoshengdbiid, reduction of, by Sultan 
Mahmud, 22. 

Huma, the, 291. 

Humdyun (Nasir-ed-din Muliammed ), 
succeeds his father, I, Time and 
place of his birth, 1, note. Aspirants 
to the throne, .3. Unsettled state of 
the empire, 4. Formidable power 
of the Afghans, 4. Foreign lelations, 
5. lluinayun’s character, 5. He 
asstgos jagirs to his brothers, 6, Pre- 
tensions and progress of Kamrun, 
6—8. Humayun confirms him in 
hts provinces, and gives him Ilissar, 8. 
Besieges Kaltnjer, 9. 13,3- Is in- 

vaded by the Afghans, 9. 133. De- 
feats Uietn at the battle of Doura, 
10. 133. lieturns to Agra, lO. 134. 
Besieges Cbun^r, 10. 134. Con- 
cludes a peace with Shir Khan, 11. 
134. Revives an embassy from Bc- 
biider Shah, 12. Quells the rebel- 

' lion of Muhammed Zeinan Mirza, 
1 3, Proceeds to the aid of tbe Uaja 
of Ch<li6r, 14, Sends an ambas- 


sador to Beh^der Shah, 14, With- 
draws his forces, 15. Marches against 
the Afghans of Behdr, 15. Betijirns 
to Agra, 1 6. Calls on Beb^der Shah 
to dismiss the fugitives from his 
Court, 42. Behider refuses, 43. Hu- 
m^yun prepares for hostilities, 43. 
He returns to Agra, 46. Defeat of 
his enemies at Mundrdel, 46* Ho 
invades Malwa, 47. Encamps, at 
Sarangpur, 47. Meets the army of 
Behdder Shah at Mandsdr, 49. The 
Combat of Friends,” 51. Flight 
of Behdder, 53. Pillage of the camp, 
54. Ilumdyun pursues tbe fugitives, 
54. Invests IVIdndu, 55. Heceives 
overtures from Behader, 55. Mdndu 
taken and plundered. 57. Humd- 
y nil’s supremacy in Malwn, 58, He 
marches into Gujrat, 59- Arrives 
at Champanir, 60. Flight of Be- 
hader to Cambay and Diu, 60. IIu- 
niayun pursues him, 61. Night attack 
on his camp, 61. Pillage of C'am- 
bay, 62. lie escalade.s Champanir, 
64. Takes an immense booty, 66. 
II i.s indolence and revelry, 67. His 
cruel punishment of a party of revel- 
lers, 67. lie puts an imam to death, 
TO. His remorse, 70. Induces Slmli 
Hasan to aid him firom Sind, 70, 
Neglt^cts the settlement of Gujrat, 73. 
Marches against Iiiiad-ul-mulk, 75. 
Sut prise of his advanced guard, 75. 
lie defeats Iindd-uUniulk, 76. His 
arrangements for the gtivernmeiU of 
Gujrat, 77. llejects the advice of 
Hindu Beg, to restore Behader Shah, 
77. Heceives alarming intelligence 
from Agra and JMalvva, 78. Keturns 
to Mandii, 79. Halts at Buranpur, 
79. HiH troops abandon Giijrdt, 87, 
Hu intercepts Askeri and Ydclgar, 88. 
They return to Agra, 88, State of 
the Gangciic provinces, 89* Hindal 
Mirza’s successful campaign, 89. Hu- 
iniiyun loses Malwtt, 91. State of his 
empire at this period, J08, His in- 
dolence at Agra, J09. He prepares 
to attack Shir Shah, 139. Is recon- 
ciled to MuhamedZemau Mirzo, 139. 
Besieges Chuuar, 140. Capitulatfoii 
of the fortress, 141, He advances to 
Benares, 1 42. Calls on Shir Shah to 
submit, 143. Shir Shah refuses, 14.3. 
Humayun marches towards Bengal, 
143. Receives the espeiled King of 
Bengal, i 44. Approaches the Terra* 
garhi Pasa, 144. 1 1 is advanced guard 

surprised and routed, 146. He occu- 
pies Gour, 149* Subjugates the 
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whole province, 149. His indolence, 
150. Unsatisfectory state of his 
a^irs, ISO. He despatches Sheikh 
Bhiil to bring back Hindal to his 
duty, 150. Shir Khan’s progress in 
in Behdr, l5i. Revolt of Hindal at 
Agra, J52. Hum^yun retires from 
Bengal, 1 53. His dangerous situa- 
tion, 154. The passes into Behar 
/orced by Askeri, 155. He approaches 
th# army of Slilr Shah, 155. Reaches 
Chonsa, 157. Distress of the impe- 
rial army, 157. Rebellion of Hindal, 
150. K4mr4n’s treacherous conduct, 
167. HuinAvun’s continued distress 
at Cbonsa, 167. Semis an envoy to 
Shir Shah, 168. Negotiates with 
him, 169. Negligence of Humayun, 

170. Treacherous attack of Sliir 
Shah, 170. Slaughter of the Impe- 
rialists, 171. liumayun’s danger, 

171. Is wounded, 172. Flics across 
the river, 172, His life saved by a 
water-carrier, 172. Annihilation of 
his army, 172. He files with xAskeri 
to Agra, 174. Joins Kainran there, 
177. Rewards the water-carrier, 
179. Prepares again to attack Shir 
Shall, 179. Is abandoned by Kiiin- 
ran, 181. Defeat of .Shir Slialfs ad- 
vanced army, 181. H uma) un marches 
from Agra, 182. Is joined hy Hauler 
Mirza, 182. Haider's character of 
Humuyiin, 183. Inefficient state of 
bis army, 18^. He iiiaichcs to Ka- 
riiuj, 185. Panic and deserti<'ns in Ins 
army, 189. He is defeated at the 
battle of Kanliuj, 189. I'hcs fioni 
the field, 191. Is assisted by ^iheins- 
ed-diii Muhamined, 191. .bnned by 
Askeri and Yiiilgxir, 192. Arri\es at 
Agra, 193. Visits Syed Ratia-ed- 
din, 193, Proceeds to Sikri, 191. 
Joined by Hindal, with hi*> family, 
194. Pursued by IVHr Ferul, 195. 
Reaches Delhi, 195. Flies towartis 
the Penjuh, I9.'i. Arrives at Lahiir, 

197. Hi.s treaty with his brothers, 

198. Their want of union, 199. 
Treachery of K^mrati, 200. Hu- 
m6yun abandons Labiir, 201. Re- 
fuses to make away with Kamraii, 

201. Is left by bis brothers, 202. 
Meditates an expedition to Kashintr, 

202, His plans thwarted by Kam- 
r4n, 204. Again lefuses to have 
KitnrAn put to death, 205. Resolves 
to join Hindal and Vddgxir against 
Bheker, 20.5. Proceed towards Siiul, 
205. Arrives at Giil-Btduch, 206. 
1$ joined by Hindal and Yadg^, 207. 


Passes the territory of BaltMiui 
Danga, 208. Confers on iiiiit the 
title Khan Jebdn, 208. Dneaxn]^ near 
Bheker, 209- Review of his present 
state and past career, 209, 210. 
State of Sind on his arrival, 213. 
Conduct of Shah Husein, 213. Hu- 
mayun resides at Dohri, 214, Dis- 
tress in his camp, 215. His embassjr 
to Shah Husein, 216. The Shah 
endeavours to induce him to quit Sind, 

217. Humayun besieges Bheker, 

218. Visits the camp of Yadgdr, 
220. Visits Hindal, at Pdter, 220. 
His marriage with Hamida Begum, 
220. He returns to his camp, 221. 
Sends Abul Bak4 to prevent the de- 
sertion of Hindal, 221. His conces- 
sions to Hindal, 222. He dismisses 
Shah Husein’s envoy, 222. Advances 
to Sell wan, 223. Besieges Sehwan, 
224. Approach of Shah Husein, 
224. Humayun’s difficulties, 224. 
Desertions from bis camp, 225. He 
urges Hindal to act against Sliah 
Husein, 227. Sends Abdal Ghafur 
to Yailgar, 227. Defection of Yad- 
gar, 227. Humayun’s fiotilla seized 
by Shah Husein, 228. He retreats 
fiuin Sehwan. and loses his baggage, 
229. xVrrives at Rohri, 229. Crosses 
the Indus, 231. Reliellious conduct 
of Yadgiir, 231. Dispersion of Hu- 
inavun's force, 232. Threatened 
attack of Yadgar, 234, Humayun’s 
despair, 234. He retreats to the 
desert of Jlarwar, 235. Marches to 
Uch, 236. Obstructed by Bakhshui 
I anga, 258 Marches to Derawal, 
258. Arrives in the Judpur terri- 
tory, 240. Sends IVlir Samander to 
Maldeo, 240. Deputes Sliems-ed- 
din Atkeh and liai-imd Soni to 
iVIaldeo's court, 241. Learns Mal- 
den's insincerity, 241. Retreats 
towards Jeselmir, 242. Forms a 
covering party, 244. Skirmish of 
the caialry, 245. Receives a hostile 
embassy from Jeselmir, 246. Reaches 
Jeselmir, 246. Proceeds by the 
Greater Desert, 246. Sufferings from 
want of water, 247. Receives a 
second embassy from Jeselmir, 248. 
Arrives at Ainerkot, 249. Hospi- 
tably receded by the Hana, 249. 
Anecdotes of Humayun, 250, St51. 
His stay at Ainerkot^ 253. Htixn£- 
yiiii resolves to invade J6n, 354. 
Places bis family in Amerkot, 2.*'4. 
His rtyoicings at th# birlb of Akber, 
355. Sends to ottack J£m Bog, 
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S56. Entreooheshis camp at Jdn, 256, 
Increases hU forces, S56. Is opposed 
by Shah Husein, 257, Deserted by 
his Hindu allies, 257, Is unsuccess* 
fully attacked by Sbah Husein, 258. 
Is joinei by Biram Khan, 258. 
Benewcd scarcity in the Imperial 
camp, 259. Destruction of the forag- 
ing detachment, 261. He receives 
an envoy from Shah Husein, 262. 
Concludes an agreement with him, 
26J. Abandons Sind, 263. Ad- 
vances towards Kandahar, 265. His 
difficulties, 266. Hostile prepara- 
tions of his brothers, 267. He turns 
off towards Mustung, 267. Askeri’s 
advance to seize him, 267. His flight 
towards Sistan, 269 — 271. Detained 
temporarily by the Baluches, 272. 
Hospitably treated by Malek Khati, 
272. Enters the Germsir, 272, Sends 
a letter to the King of Persia, 273. 
Takes refuge in Sistan, 274. His reluc- 
tance to enter Persia, 275. 11 is re- 

ception in Sistan, 275. Is joined by 
many of his followers, 275. Sets out 
for Herat and Mesbbid, 277. His 
regal entertainment, 277. lie pro- 
ceeds to Her^t, 279. Visits Jam and 
Meshhid, 279. Proceeds to join 
Shah Tahmasp, 280. Sends forward 
Birara Khan as envoy, 281. The 
Shah’s treatment of Biram, 281. llii- 
mayun's arrival and residence at 
KazvSn, 282. He receives a depu- 
tation from the Sbah, 282. His in- 
terview with Sliah 'I'ahinasp, 28.3. 
He proceeds with the Court to Sul- 
tania, 284. Is neglected, 284. Visits 
the shrine of Sultan Miihammed 
Khudabendeh, 284. Tlie Shah’s in- 
tolerance, 285. His desire to convert 
Humayun to the Shia faith, 285. 
Humayun visited by Kazi Jehaii, 
285. Signs a paper of conformity to 
the Shia faith, 286. Attends a 
grand hunting party, 286. Misun- 
derstanding between the sovereigns, 
289. Humayun makes Ikhram 
Mlrza his enemy, 290. Change in 
the conduct of the Shah, 291, League 
between the monarchs, 291. Parting 
fevtivittes, 292, Hutnuyun's pre- 
paration for his journey to Kandahar, 
296. Bemarks on his treatment by 
tlie Shah, and his own conduct, 297 
— -300, His arrival in Sistdn, 301. 
Affairs of his brothers, 302. The 
Germsir surrendered to him, 303. 
Burt reduced, 304. K^mr^n's pre- 
|iarattoii% 304. Akber removed to 


K4bul, 304, Htimiyun beskgea 
Kandah4r, 306, Sends Biram Khan 
as envoy to K4bul, 307. Ptogrei^ 
of the siege of Kandahdr, 308. Its 
surrender, 311. The Eroperor^i le- 
niency to Askeri Mirza, 311, He 
delivers the fort to the Persian auxi- 
liaries, 313. Dissensions between the 
Imperial and Persian troops, 316. 
Humdyuh supplies himself wjth 
horses by plunder, 317. Uncertainty 
of his counsels, 317, He seizes Kan- 
dahar, 318. Sends ambassadors to 
Persia, 320. Divides the district 
among his nobles, 320. Proceeds to 
Kabul, 321. Is joined by Hindal 
and Y4dgar, 322. Advance of K4m- 
ran, 323. Desertions to Humayun, 
324. Embassy from K4inr4n, 324. 
Humayun occupies Kabul, 325. Ue- 
covers his son Akber, .325. Receives 
congratulatory embassies, 326. Im- 
prisonsand tries Yadgar, 327. Marches 
against Badakhshdn, .328. Puts Y4d- 
gar to death. 328. Defeats the army 
of 13adakbsh4n, 329. Submission of 
the country, ,330, Dangerous illness 
of Humayun at SbAhddn, 330. His 
recovery, 331. Kabul retaken by 
Kamrati, 332. Humayun concludes 
a treaty with Suieim4n Mirza, 332. 
I.eavcs Hindal governor of Kunduz 
and other provinces, 332. Marchc.s 
against Kabul, 333. Received by 
Hindal at Kunduz, 333. Halts at 
KliWiija Syaran, 333. Is deserted 
by many followers, 337. Holds a 
a council, 337. Resolves to at- 
tack Kabul, 338. Proceeds by the 
Payan pass, 338. Defeats K4mr4n’s 
general, 338. Takes the outer forti- 
fications, 339. Joined by many of 
Kamran’s chiefs, 340. Intercepts and 
defeats Shir Ali, 340. Threatens to 
retaliate Kamran’s cruelties, 342. 
Receives submissive overtures from 
him, 343. Enters the town, and 
gives it up to pillage, 346. Sends 
Ker^clia Khan in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive Kamran, 346. Marches against 
Kaniran, 348. Returns to winter at 
Kabul, 348. Rebellion of Ker4cha 
Khan and others, 348. He sends in 
pursuit of the rebels, 348. Collects 
ins forces, 352. Marches to K4r4b4gh, 

352. The Governor of Badakhsli4n 
declares for him, 352. He advances, 

353. Is joined by Hindal, 354. 
Encamps in the Aleng Kazan of 
Aiider4b, 354. Besieges Talik4n, 

354. His troops ri^ulsed, 355. Joined 
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by Subim^n Mirza and Chaker Kban, 
B36, Submissive offers of Kdmrdn, 
85Se K6mr6n surrenders, 357. Hu- 
mdyun pardons the rebels, 357. 
Oenerously receives K4inran, 358. 
His stay at Bend-Kusha, 359. Settles 
his northern dominions, 359. Restores 
Taimur's fort of Perian, 36 1 . Returns 
to Kdbui, 361. State of his Court, 
36S. Orders Ker^cfra Khan and 
Mos4hib Bey to proceed to Mekka, 
863. Receives an embassy from Ab- 
dal Reshid Khan, of Kashgar, 364. 
Despatches one to Shah Tahmasp, 
364. Invited by Mirza Haider to 
Kashmir, 366. Prepares and conducts 
an expedition against Balkh, 368. 
Joined by Mirzas Ibrahim, llindal, 
and Suleiman, 369. Takes Eibek, 
370. Advances, 371. Suddenly at- 
tacked by the Uzbeks, 371. Repulses 
the Uzbek advance, 372. Resolves to 
retreat, 373. Panic in his army, 374. 
Rout at the Dera-Gez, 374. Flies 
towards Kabul, 375. The Emperor’s 
adventures, 375. Winters in Kabul, 
376. Proceedings of Kainrun, 377. 
His party in Hum^yun’s Court, 379. 
Humdyun prepares to seize him, 3S0. 
Marches to Ab-Baraii, 380. Is sur- 
prised by Kamran at the Dera Kip- 
cb^k, 381. Want of zeal among Hu- 
mAyun’s chiefs, 382. He flies and is 
wounded, 383. Reaches the Sirtan 
pass, 383. Is joined by a reinforce- 
ment, 383. Proceeds to Kahmerd, 

384. Joined at Khinjan by Hindal 
and others, 385. Prepares to return 
to Kabul, 385. Conduct of Kamran, 

385. He occupies Kabul, 386. The 
Em]>eror advances from Aiiderab, 
387. His compact with his chiefs, 
387. The armies meet near Shuter- 
gerden, 390. Iliimiiyun endeavours 
unsuccessfully to negotiate, 391. Or- 
ders an attack, 392. Defeats and 
compels KAmran to fly, 39.3. Rc- 
occupies KAbnl, ,394. Sends Askeri 
to Mekka, 397. Proceinls again against 
KamrAn, .397. Puts to death Haji 
Mtihnmmed and his brother, 4C0. 
Change in Humayiin’s policy, 400, 
Tranquillizatioii of Afghanistan, 400. 
The Emperor mart4ie8 agaimt Kilin- 
rAm 401. Night at rack on his camp 
at Jirbar, 402. Repels the Hssailants, 
402. Winters at Belisud, 405. Sur- 
prisas KAmrAn's camp, 405. Re- 
turns to KAbul, 406. Lays waste 
Bmngaah> 406. Receives an offer from 
th« »^Gakers to surrender KAmrAn, 
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407. KAmrAn submits and joins 
HumAyun, 411. HumAyuti eUlisults 
as to his fate, 412. Deprives Him of 
his eyesight, 412. Permits him to 
proceed to Mekka, 416. Has an 
interview with him, 416. HumAyun 
plunders the country, 419. Proposes 
to attack Kashmir, 419. Defection 
among his troops, 419. Recrosses 
the Indus, 420. Rebuilds and pro- 
visions PeshAwer, 420. Returns to 
KAbul, 421. 469. Favourable state 
of his affairs, 421. Resolves to re- 
conquer India, 422. 506. Suspects 
Biram Khan, 507. Proceeds to 
Kandahar, 507. Is magnificently 
entertained by Biram Khan, 507. 
Returns to Kabul, 509. Is joined 
by Biram Khan, 509. Sets out, and 
reaches the Indus, 509, 510. State 
of India at this time, 510. He crosses 
the Indus, 510. Occupies Rhotas, 
the Northern Penjab, and Lahdr, 
511. He occupies Sirhend, 513. 
Continued distractions in Hindustan, 
514. His army under Biram Khan 
crosses the Satlej, 514. He gains 
the battle of MAchiwAra, 499. 515. 
HumAyun obtains a complete victory 
over Sekander Shah and the AfghAns, 
at the battle of Sirhend, 499. 518, 
Decisive etfects of the victory, 519. 
He reoccupies Delhi, 520. Distri- 
butes the provinces, 520. Surrender 
of Biuna, 521, Frequent insubor- 
dination of Humayun’s officers, 522. 
Revolt of Mirza Suleiman, 522. Mis- 
conduct of Abul Maali, 523. Hu- 
mayun’s plans for the government of 
the empire, 526. Particulars of his 
death, 527. His death concealed for 
a time, .‘>28. Alarm excited by the 
event, 529. Danger of the crisis, 
529. His character, 530. 

Husein .4rghun (Shah or Shah Husein 
Mirza, or Shah Hasan, Ruler of Sind, 
makes a diversion in favour of Hu- 
inAyun, 71. Ravages GujrAt, 71. 
Retreats. 72. His character, 213. 
Humaiyuu enters his territory, 21 3, 
His apprehensions, 213. Receives a 
mission from Huraayun, 216. Pro- 
crastinates, 216. Attempts to induce 
HumAyun to quit Sind, 217. His 
defensive operations, 224, Intrigues 
with YadgAr, 227, Seizes HumAyun*s 
flotilla, 228. His proceedings at 
Bheker and Sakar,* 252. Advances 
against HumAyun, 257. Attacks Hu- 
mA'yun unsuccessfully, 258. Prepares 
for battle, 262. Ct^lodes a peace 
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with Hum&yua, SSd. Heomveii K4m- 
r4a, 335. Gives him his daughter in 
marriage* 3B5. Aids him in recover- 
ing KAbul* 336. Receives him when 
blinded; 416. 

Hnsein KuU Sultan, his visit to Hu- 
mdyun, 276. Serves with Hum4- 
yun*s Persian allies, 294. His part 
' at the rout at the Dera-Gez, 373. 375; 
''nnd at Kipchdic, 382. Taken prisoner 
by Kkmr^n, 386. Hewn to pieces by 
K^Hin's order, 386. 

Ibrdhim, grandfather of Shir Shah, 111. 

Ibidhiin (Khw4ja). his prudent con- 
duct on the death of Mirza Hindal,403. 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Kutb Khan, in- 
vades Beh^, 127. His defeat by 
l^ir Shah, and death, 128. 

Ibr4liim Khan Sur, or Sultan Ibrahim 
Sur, slays Sekander Khan Firmuli, 
488. ^bels against Adcii in Biana, 
493, Defeats Isa Khan Ni^zi, 493. 
Takes Delhi and Agra, and assumes 
the sovereignty, 494. Extent of his 
territory, 495. Opfioses Ahmed 
Khan at Farrah, 496. Defeated by 
Ahmed, 496. Escapes to Sambhal, 
496. Again takes the field, 499. 
Defeated l>y ISIuhammed Shah, who 
besieges hbn in Hidna, 499. De- 
feated by Himh Bakdl at Khanna, 
500, His flight and fate, 501. 

Ibrahim Eodi, (Sultan) of Delhi, his 
reception of Shir Shah, 1 1 7. 

Ibrahim (Mlnm), son of Kanirjin, 
escapes with his father to Ghazni, 32.7. 

Ibriihini (Mirza), son of Mirza Sulei- 
man of Badakhshan, carried captive 
by Kamrdn into Kabul, 303. Per- 
mitted to return to Badakhshdn, 314. 
Joins Hiunayun at Kurabagh, .353. 
Joins Uumdyun in his campaign 
against Balkh, 369. Sent back to 
defend Badakfisiidn, .370. Joins Hu- 
mayun at Khinjan, 385, Commands 
the advance in the battle of tShutcr- 
gerden, 392. Betrothed to Bakhsht 
Banu Begum, 394. 

I.Tidd Khati, joins his brother Taj Khan 
in rebellion, 489. 

Imdd' ul-mulk, King of Berdr, assisted by 
Behdder Shah, when attacked by the 
Kings of Bederand Ahmednagar, 3S. 

Im4d<^ul-mulk Khaseh-khail, fiii*s from 
Maods6r,53. liejiairs Belidder SliahV 
fortunes, 74. Surprises Hiimdyun’s 
advance, 7,5. Is defeated, 76. Places 
Mirdn Muhammed Shah Far6ki on 
the throne of Gujrdt, 97. 

foid-uKmulk Lodi, sent to aid Mu- 


hammed Shah at Malwa, 86. His 
differences with Bohjat Khan, 29« 

Isa Khan, the Mir Hdjifo, hk advice to 
Sultan Isl4m, 453. 

Isa Khan Hij4b Sirw^i, waits on Hu- 
m^yun with Kutb Klian, 12. Causes 
Sultan Iskm to be proclaimed, 448. 

Isa Khan Nidzi, answers for the safety 
of Adel Khan, 449. Retires with him 
to Bidna, 451. Retires, on Adel's 
defeat, to Mewdt, 454. Advances 
with Khowds Khan against Islam 
Shah, 457. Withdraws his forces, 
458. Retires to the mountains, 460. 
Defeated by Ibrdhim Khan Sdr, 49.3. 

Isa Khan Sur, placed in the government 
of Malwa, 463. 

Isa Terkhan, his command against 
Sheikh All Beg, 260. 

Ishak (Syed). See Shitdb Khan, 

Ishak Sultan, defends Kila-Zefcr against 
Kdinran, 377. Joined by Suleiman 
IVlirza, 378. 

1 shall Tatmur Sultan, accompantas Hu- 
indyun in his retreat from Judpdr, 
£44. 249. Sent to support Sheikh 
Ali, 26a Is defeated, 261. 

Iskander Mirza, commands Kdmrdn's 
auxiliaries with Humayun, 183. 

Iskander Sultan, deserts from the camp 
of Humayun, 337. 

Islam Shall (Sultan), or Selim Shah 
Sur, second son of Shir Shah, pro- 
claimed King of Delhi, 448. Cause 
of his preference to his elder brother, 
Adel Khan, 448. He invites Adel, 

449. Meeting of the brothers, 445). 
Islam’s scheme for seizing Adel fails, 

450. He is publicly acknowledge d 
as king. 450. Makes a further at- 
tempt to seize Adel, 451, Rebellion 
of Adel and the chief amirs, 451. 
Alaim of Islam, 452. He moves 
out to meet them, 453. Defeats them, 
4.53. Secures his father’s treasures in 
C’hunar, 454. Procures the death of 
the liostile chiefs, 454. Returns to 
Agra, 455. Extent of his domi- 
nions 455. His jealousy of the 
governors of Malwa and AliiUan, 
45.5, *156. 'rinealened revolt in the 
Penjab, 457. t’onstructs new works 
at Agra and Dellii, 4.57. Advances 
to the Pviijuh, 457. Meets the army 
of the rebels at Ambdta, 458. De- 
feats them, 458. IHs imminent 
cking< r. 459. Occupies the Penjiib, 
and repairs to Gmitlt^r, 459. Quarrels 
with Shujaa Ktian of Malwa, 463. 
Invades Malwa, 463. Puts Shujaa 
to flight, 463. Restorea him to his 
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46S. Obtains a victory 
over Humiyun, in the Penjdb, 

464« His 4i8graeeful conduct after 
the victory, 464. Advances to Hho- 
tas, 465. His contests with the 
Gakers, 465. Discontents in his 
camp* 465. Makes peace with the 
Gakers» on their expelling the Ni4zis, 
466 ; who are exterminated in the 
, defiles, 467. Builds Mankot, 467. 
Narrowly escapes assassination, 467. 
Visited by K&mr5n, 408. 468. His 
haughty reception ofhini,408. Islam’s 
alarm at the approaching invasion of 
Humftyun, 468. He meditates the 
destruction of Lahvir, and the removal 
of the capital to IVIdnkot, 469. Mu- 
tual suspicions of Islam and his nobles, 
470. His death, 471. His charac- 
ter, 471. His administration of 
justkte, 475. His treatment of the 
iVIehdcvis, 480. 

Isium^ad. Set Perian. 

IsroaeT Beg Duldi, appointed to the 
government of Zemin-dawer, :)20. 
Deserts Humayun, 851. Escapes to 
Kdmran Mirxa, 352, Pardoned by 
Humiiyun, 357. 

Isradel Khan, a Bcl6ch chief, submits 
to Shir Shah, 424. 

Jabar Kuli Korchl, iiis proposal to slay 
Kdmran, 205. 

Jdmi, his poems, 25. 

Jamil Beg, joins llunidyun in the march 
on Kabul, 323. 

Janiu, Kaja of, refuses to receive the 
fugitive Kdmrdn, 410. 

Jaiiuba tribe, their fort given up to Sul- 
tan Adam Gaker, 419. 

Jehdn Kazvini (Kazi), minister of Shah 
Tahinasp, urges Huinayun to adopt 
the Shta faith, 285. His friendly 
feeling towards Humdyun, 290. 

Jchdn Sliirdxi (Khan), his operations 
against Humdyim’s oflicers in Gujrdt, 
82. 

Jehdnger-Kuli Beg, his services in Be- 
hdr and Bengal, 145. 146. I.eft in 
charge of Bengal, 153. Defeated by 
Shir Shall, 175. His death, 175. 

Jeinil ( M ir ),his defence of Kandahar, 306 . 

Jenkinson. his reception at the Persian 
court, 298, note, 

Jesclmlr, Humdyun’s distresses in, 246. 

jhdred^, (the,) 71. Chastised by Shah 
Haaan, 72. 

Jijl Anka, 271. 

Jildl Klmn, son of Sultan Muhammed 
l^h4ui. Set Sullau Jeldl-ed-din. 
Jildl Khan, tecoud son of Sliir KhaHi 


left to de&iid Cfaundr, X U "EngiKged 
in the siege of Gout, 142. Occupies 
the Teria^garhi Pass, 144., Surprises 
Humdyun's advance, 146. Abamlons 
the pass, 147. Defeats Yhsef.Beg, 
152. His share in the battle of Ka- 
nauj, 1 90. Proclaimed King of 
Delhi, under the title of Isldm Shah, 
448. See Isldm Shah. 

Jildl Khan Jilwdni, repels the attack of 
the lidjpdts on Shir Shah’s camp, 
438. Joins in the rebellion of Adel 
Khan, 45 1 . Is put to death by Isldra 
Shah, 454. 

Jlldl-ed-din Lohdni (Sultan), succeeds 
to the throne of Behdr, 125. En- 
gages in a conspiracy with bis rela- 
tions against the minister Shir Khan, 
126. Flies to Bengal, 127. Returns 
with an army, 127. Is defeated, and 
returns to Bengal, 128. Submits to 
Bdber, 1 30. Is assigned a jdgir by 
Baber, 131. 

Jilal-cd-din Mahmud (Khwaja), joins 
Humayun, 273. Appointed Mir 
Saman, 273. His advice to Huma- 
yun, 329, note. Appointed to the 
government of Kabul, 411, 

Jildl-ed-d4n Sberkl (Sultan), his claim 
to the throne of Beljar, 128. 

Jirbar. surprise of, 402. 

Jogi Khan, a servant of Kamrao, 407.409 

JouJier, notice of his “ Memoirs,” 280. 
His account of the death of Hindal, 
402. His details of the blinding of 
Kiimran, 4 1 3. 

Juanpur, taken by the Afghans, 9. Be- 
sieged by Ulugli Mirza, 89. Be- 
sieged by Shir Shah, 151. 

Jutijiur. See IMarwar. 

Jai-Shahi (now Jelalabad). bestowed on 
Hindal Mirza, 265. Given by Kam- 
nin to Mirza Askeri, 387. Given to 
Khizer Khwaja Khan, 400. 

Jun, Hunia^urrs invasion of, 254. De- 
sciiption of it, 255. Humdyuu’a in- 
ti enctied camp at, 256. 

Juiiagar. See Girnal. 

Juneid Birlas (Sultan), reinstated in 
the government of Judnpur, 10, Go- 
vernor of Karra-Maiukpur, 122, 
Assists Shir Khan to regain his 
jiigirs, 122, 123. Appointed to the 
government of Behar, 131. Abandons 
Judnpur, 1S3. His death, 110, 139, 

Justice, administration during the 
reigns of Baber and Humayun, 544. 

Kabul, the kingdom oC confirmed to 
Kamran, 6. FestlvUies there on the 
iriumpl^t return d Kdmrin, 303. 
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Rtftftiteii l>3r 332. 333. 

Besieged by HumAyun* 338. The 
outer enelosure taken, 339. Siege of 
the town and citadel, 339. Surren- 
dered, 344. Again taken by Kdmrdn, 
S83.' Reoccupied by Hum^yun, 394. 

Kid>uli, bis death, 371. 

Kdder Shah, or Milu Khan, assumes 
the soveregnty of Malwa. 429. He 
quarrels with Shir Shah, *430. Shir 
^ah marches against him, 430. Ap- 
parent reconciliation between them, 
430. Ordered to Laknou, 431. Es- 
capes to Gujrit, 431. Totally de- 
feated by Shujaa Khan, 432. 

Kkfidr, the eunuch, 191. 

Kahmerd, government of given to 
Shir-efken, 331. Given to Hindal, 
332, 

Kal^njer, besieged by Ilumayun, 9. 1 33. 
Siege rallied, 9. 133. Description of 
the fort, 440. Besieged by Sliir 
Shah, 440. Captured, and Shir Shaifs 
death there, 441. 

Kalpi, placed under the government of 
Yidgar Nasir Mirra, 139. 

Kaldr, Raja of, entertains Kdmrdn, 410. 

Kambelmer, reduced by Mahmud 
Kh'tlji, 22. 

Kamber Ali, slays Kerdcha Khan, 393. 

Kamber Diw4na. his conquest of Bo- 
d4un, 520. Attacked and put to death 
by Ali Kiili Sistani, 520. 

Kamtdiu ( Raja), receives and enter- 
tains Kamran, 409, 4 to. 

K&mr£n Mirra, son of Bdher, canhrmed 
in the kingdoms of Kibul and Kan- 
dahar. 6. His ambitious views, G. 
He marches towards Hindustan, G. 
Captures Lahur, 7. Occupies the 
Penjab, 8. Concessions of llumaytin 
to him, 8. He acquires Hissdr-P'i- 
rdza, 9. Relieves Kandahar, 101; 
and Lahur, 102. Retakes Kand.shiir 
firom the Persians, 105, His power, 
1G5. Called in to relieve Delhi, 165. 
Pursues Hindal Mirza, IGG, Receives 
his submission, loG. Commands the 
confederates against Sliir Khan, 1G7. 
His ambition, 167. Returns to Agra, 
167. Is joined by Humayun at Agra, 
1 77, Meeting of the brothers, 1 78. His 
illnesa, 181. He returns to Lali6r, 183. 
Rei^ives Humayun at l^hbr, 197. 
His selfish conduct, 197. His treaty 
with bis brothers, 198. Their want 
of union, 1 99. Kimr^n’s treachery, 

200. He makes overtures to Shir 
Shah, 200. Receives his ambassador, 

201. Abandoitis Lahfir, 201. De|»arts 
§ 0 f Kfibul, 202. Thwarts the plans 


of Hum4yun, 204« BesUgss Hindal 
in Kandahdr, 253. Assumes the rc^al 
Insignia in K&bul,264. Invades Ba- 
dakhshdti, 265. 302. Sends an ambas- 
sador to Shah Husein of Sind, 265. 
His power when Humfiyim entered 
Persia, 274; and at the invasion of 
Kandahar by Huiniiymn, 302. He 
again invades Badakhsb4.n, 303. De- 
feats Mirza Suleiratiin at Anderfib, 
.303. Captures Kila-Zefer, 303. His 
royal prisoners, 303. His apparent 
prosperity, 303. His apprehensions 
and preparations on the approach of 
Humayun, 304. He removes Akber 
to Kabul, 304. Receives Biram Khan 
at Kdbul, .307. His irresolution, 308. 
Defection of his chief nobles, 309. 
His perplexity, 313. Desertion of 
all the mirzas, 315. His isolation, 
315. He advances to oppose Hu- 
mayun, 323. Amount of his army, 
32.3, note. His alarm, 324. sends 
an embassy to Humdyun, 324. Flies 
to the citadel of Kabul, 325. Proceeds 
to Ghazni, 32.^. Is refused admittance 
there, 326. Takes refuge in Sind, 
326. 33.5, Marries Chuchak Begum, 
335. Ivcavcs Sind on hearing of 
Humayun*.s illness, 335. Plunders 
Afghan horse-dealers, 335. Surprises 
Ghazni, 336. Retakes Kibul, .332. 
3.36. Puts the governors to death, 
.3.36. 1 1 is cruelties, 3,36. His general 
defeated by Hindal, 338. Besieged 
in Kabul by Humdyun, 339. Kam- 
rdn*H brutal conduct, 341. H is distress 
and submissive applications, 343. He 
escapes from Kdbul, 344. Robbed by 
tVie Hazaras, 345. Takes Ghuri, 345. 
Flics to Badakhshdn, 345 ; mud 
thence to Baikh, 346. EtMies Ghuri, 
.346. Engages Pir Muhammed Khan 
in his interest, 346. Returns with an 
army from Buikh, 347. Recovers 
Ghuri and takes Bukldn, 347. Attacks 
Badakhshdn, 347. Receives Kerdcha 
and other rebels from Humdyun*s 
camp, 352. Advances to relieve 
Talikan, 354. Repulses the liesiegers, 
355. Retires to the town, 356. Is 
1>esieged, 356. His dlstrcM^ 356. His 
submissive offers to the Emp^or, 
3.56. Surrenders to Ilumdyun, 357. 
His generous reception by him. 358. 
Receives the province of K hutUn, 360. 
His dissatisfaction, 360. Sets out for 
his government, 360. Quarrels with 
Ciiaker Khan, 368. jDeclinesto repair 
to Kabul, 368. Fails to join Bu- 
mfiyuD in his expediiion agalnat Bdlkb, 
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^49* Hii continued ab^ce, S72. 
Attadap# to conquer Badakhshlln, 377. 
Besieges Kuxiduz, 377. Calls in the 
UebekS) S77. liaises the siege, 378. 
Heturns to Kuldb, 378. His camp 
plundered by the Uzbeks at Kostak, 
378- His army dispersed. 378. Re- 
tires to Kbost, 379. Excites a revolt 
in K£bul, 379. The Emperor prc- 
•pares to seize him, 380. K4mran 
surprises him at the Dera Klpchak, 
381. Defeats him, and compels him 
to fly, 382. K^mr^n occupies Kdbul, 
386. Increases his army and divides 
the provinces, 387. The Emperor 
advances against him, 387. Kamr^n 
refuses the terms otfered, 391. Is 
defeated at Ashterkerdm, and escapes 
from the field, 393. 395. Plundered 
by the Afghans, 396. Takes refuge 
with Malek Aluhammed of Mundra- 
wer, 396. Driven to the country of 
the Khalil and Mehmcnd Afghans, 
397. Collects troops, and plunders the 
country, 397. Besieges Charbagh, 
397. Retreats to Pesh^wer, 398. Re- 
tires to Eaingbdn, 398. Plies towards 
the Indus, 4(K). Collects troops, and 
again advances against Ilumayun, 
401. Retires on the Emperor's ap- 
proach, 401. Attacks tiie Einperoi’s 
camp by night, 402. Ilepulsed, 402. 
His distress at his brother llindal's 
death, 403. Surprised by Humdyun, 
405. Fites to Selim Shah, King of 
Delhi, 406. His humiliating re- 
ception, 408, His escape, 409. Ilis 
subsequent wanderings and detention 
by the Gakcrs, 407. 410. He sur- 
renders to Ilum^iyun, 411. Dis- 
cussions as to his fate, 412. Is 
deprived of his eyesight, 412. His 
interview with llumaytin, 41 6. De- 
serted by his attendants, 418. Pro- 
ceeds to Sind and Mekku, 418. 
Devotion of his wife, 418. Their 
deaths, 419. 

Kan4uj, taken by Muhammed Sultan. 
89. Recovered by Hindal Mirza, 89. 
Bestowed on N6r-ed-din Muhammed 
Mlrza, 139. Battle of, 187 el setj. 
Bestowed by Muhammed Shah on 
Sirmast Khan, 487. 

Kandahir the kingdom of, confirmed 
to KAmran, 6. The town besieged 
by S4m Mirza, lOi. Relieved by 
Kinnrin, 101. Taken by Shub Tah- 
tnasp, 104. Surrendered to Kiimr^n, 
105. Delivered by Keracha Khan to 
Hindal, 265. Besieged and taken 
by Klmr4n> 253, 265. Bestowed on 


Askeri MkzOt 265. by 

Humayun^. 306. Distress and de- 
sertions in the garrison, 3 10. Sur- 
render of the town, 311. Given over 
to the Persians, 31 3. Seized by Hu* 
mdyun, 319. Joy of the inhaMtants, 
31 9. The provinces of, distributed by 
Hum4yun, 320. 

Kanji Khwaja, delivers the keys of 
Kandahar to Shah Tahmasp, 105* 

Karabagh, 352. 

Karatigin, government of, given by 
Humayun to Askeri, 360. 

Karra- Manikpdr, reduced by Shah 
Mirza, 85. 

Kashmir, the exiled nobles of, apply 
to Haider Mirza for aid, 203. Un- 
successful expedition of Baba Jujkeb, 
20.3. Its invasion recommended by 
Haider Mirza, 199. Humayun re- 
solves to attempt the conquest of, 
202. He abandons the attempt, 205. 
Haider Mirza proceeds on the en- 
terprise, 364. History of the country, 
364. Haider Mirza takes possession 
of the capital, 366 ; and becomes 
master of tlie kingdom, 366. 

Kasim All (Moulana), slain at Chonsa, 
173. 

K^sim Birins, taken prisoner by the 
Badakhshan nobles, 314. Sent against 
Humayun, 323. Occupies the Kbimar 
pass, 323. Is dislodged, 323. Left 
in cliarge of Kabul, 380, Surrenders 
Kabul to Kdniran, 386. 

Kasim Ilusein Sultan Uzbek, appointed 
to Baruch and Nousdri, 77. Aban- 
dons his capital, 82. Advises an in- 
stant attack on Shir Khan at Chonsa, 
157, Aids in the defeat of Kutb 
Khan, 181. At the battle of Kanauj, 
190. Joins Humayun at Delhi, 195. 
Joins Hindai in his attempt on 
Gujrat, 202. Deserts to Yadgdr 
Mirza, 233. Advises Askeri not to 
move against Humayun, 267. De- 
serts Kamran, SiO. Joins Humayun 
against Kdmran, 352. Flies at the rout 
of Kipchak, 332. Deserts to Kimr^n, 
S86. 

Kasim Mokhlis, Kamrdu's Master of 
Ordnance, 323. 

Kattiawar, reduc<?d by MozefiTcrKImn,! 9. 

Kazvin, Persian royal residence 0^281. 
Hutn5yiin's sojourn there, 282* 

Kemul Gaker, his escape at Guili^, 
456, «o/e, 

Keriicha Beg or Khan, seizes Eahur 
by stratagem, 7. Is Huiniyu{i*s prime 
minister, 330. 350. His dcasided 
conduct on the illaete of HunEiiyuii« 
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S31. the AMer^h Fast^ 33t. 

His part in the battle of Deh-Af- 
gltdnin, 338. Takes K^mr^n’s gene- 
ral pmoneTi 338. His son cruelly 
treated by Kamr^n, 345. Takes 
Ghuri, 346. His unsuccessful ex- 
pedition into Badakhshdn, 347. His 
quarrel with Khw^Ja Ghizi, 350. 
He revolts against Hum^yun, 351. 
Deserts, 351. Escapes to KAmran, 
355. Brought in chains before Hu- 
mayun, and pardoned, 357, note. 
Ordered to proceed to Mekka, 363. 
Allowed to return, 363. He again 
deserts from HumAyun, 386. Ap- 
pointed by KAmran to Ghazni, 387. 
Slain at the battle of Slnitergerden, 
393. 

Khalld Beg, presents his horse to IIu- 
mAyun, 549. 

Khalifa Sultan Shamlu, his defence of 
KhorAsAn, 102. Is defeated and 
slain, 102. 

Khalil (Sheikh), his mission from Shir 
Shah to Humayun, 168. 

Khan-KhAndn, title of, bestowed by 
HumAyun on Biram Khan, 399. 

Khan KhAnan Lodi. See DilAwcr Khan. 

KhanzAda Begum, her care of the infant 
Akber, 305. Her journey to Askeri, 
at Kandahar, 308. Her mediation 
between Humayun and Askeri, 311. 
Her death, 322. 

Khati (Malek), his hospitality to Hu- 
mayun in the desert, 272. 

Khimar Pass, (the,) cleared by HumA- 
yun's trooj>s, 323. 

Khizer Khan, his defence of Patan- 
Nehrwala, 70, 71, 

Khizer Khan, son of Muhainmed Shah 
Sur, succeeds his father in Gour, 504. 
Assumes the title of Sultan BehAder, 
504. Is defeated by IVIuhamnied 
Shah, 504. 

Khizer Khan (KhwAja), accompanies 
the Emperor in his retreat from Dera 
Kipchak, 383- Appointed to the 
government of J6i-ShAhi, 400. 

Khizer Khan Hazara, escapes from 
Kandahar, 310. Receives KAmran, 
334. Escapes from KAbul, 339. 

Khizer Khan SirwAni, assumes the 
sovereignly of Bengal, 428. Is 
thrown into prison, 339. 

KhodAidad Khan, put to death by 
IslAm Shab, 454. 

KhodAwend Khan. See H6mi Khan. 

Khondemir, author of the Kabll-us- 
B^ir, his death, 79* note. 

KhorAsan, invaded by Ol>eid Khan, 98. 

* Relieved by Shab Tamasp, 100. 


Again invaded by the tJzbekt, 102. 
Occupied by Shab Tahmasp, 104. 
Committed to the care of Sultan 
Muhammed Mirza, 104. 

Khosrou Beg Kokiltash, his treasonable 
designs, 160. 

Khosrou Shah, garden of, at Kundut, 

333. 

Khosrou Sultan, defeated by HAji Mo- 
hammed, 372. * 

Khost, collectorate of, given to Monaim 
Beg, 330. Given to Hindal, 332. 

KhowAs Khan, his operations in the 
conquest of Bengal, 142. He forti- 
fies the Teria-garhi Pass, 144. De- 
feats Raja Mhnrta, 169. His part 
in the battle of KanAuj, 190. Ap- 
pointed Sipabsalar by Shir Sliah, 
426, Acknowledges Sultan Islam, 
449. Guarantees Adel Khan’s 
safety, 449. Receives Adel Khan, 
451. They arc joined by some of 
the chief amirs, 451. They march 
on Agra, 451. Defeated by Sultan 
IslAm, 453. Takes refuge in MewAt 
and Kemaun, 454. Joins in the re- 
bellion of the PenjAb, 457. With- 
draws his forces, 458. Defeats Yahia 
Salv%ai, 460. Is put to death l>y 
1 aj Khan, 460. Hi*: character, 460. 
Veneration of his memory, 461, 

Khurram Begum, mother of SuleimAn 
Mirza, 314. 

Khutlaii. See Kulab. 

Kliwaja Pushteh, Pass of, 324. 

Khwaja Syaran, Humayun halts at, 
333- 

Kicheri, an Indian dish, 2.05. 

Kilaii (.\rnir Khwaja), his brave de- 
fence of KandahAr, 101. Surrenders it’ 
to the Persians,! 04. Is Kam rail’s prime 
minister, 181. Proceeds to Bhira, 204, 
Is seized there by Kamraii, 205. 

Kilat, bestowed on Shir-efken Beg, 
320. 

Kila-Zefer, fort of, 41. Blockaded by 
KAinran, 303. Surrenders, 303. 
Taken by the Badaklislian conspir- 
ators, 314. 

KizelbAshes. See Persians. 

Koh- Aakabein, 339, 

Kokan, the Northern, included in the 
kingdom of GujrAt, 20. 

Koli tribes, (the,) attack HumAyun*s 
Camp, 61, 62. 

Kota, pays tribute to Mahmud Khilji, 22. 

KulAb or KhutlAn, bestowed by Hu- 
mAytin on KAmi^n, 359. Besieged 
by Chaker Ali Beg, 378. 

Kuli ChoH (Mirza), his disaster at the 
Dera KipebAk, 382. 
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Ktixnbba^ a ehlef> his bravary, 

438. HU death, 439. 

Kunduz, given to Hinda), S30. 3S2. 
Beseiged by K4mr4n, 377. Given 
to Idlr Birkeh, 400. Taken by Ibra- 
him Mirza, 401. 

Kutb Khan, son of Shir Shah, joins 
Hum4>un*s camp, 11. Escapes to 
bis father, 12, lletires from Chunar, 

• 140. Defeated and slain in battle, 
181. 

Kutb Khan, Governor of Mongeir, his 
defeat and death in Behdr, 126. 

Kutb Kban Kaib, mediates between 
Shir Sluih and Puran Mai, 434. 
Guarantees Adel Khan's safety, 449. 
Empowered by Selim Shah to nego- 
tiate, 452. Recalled to camp, 453. 
Sent in pursuit of the rebels, 454, 
Flies to the Penjal), 455. Sur- 
rendered to Selim Shah, 455. 

Kutb-ed-din (Mulla), of Shiraz, 96. 

Lad Malek, wife of Taj Khan, 131, 
Her marriage with Shir Shah, 132. 

Lahiir, captured by Kamran, 7. Un- 
successfullv besieged by Muhammed 
Zeman Mirza, 102. Occupied by 
Shir Shah, 424. 

Lankcrn (Rai), Raja of Jesehnir, 246. 

Latif Khan, his irapribonment in Bur- 
hdnpur, 97. 

Lawang Baluch, acknowledges Huina- 
yun, 327. His appointment to the 
government of Shal and INIustung, 
327. 

Law, Muhammedan, General Kennedy's 
“ Abstract” of, notice of, 23, no/e. 

Literature, (the,) of Persia and Arabia, 
itb value, 24. 

Lohri, or liohri, Huni^yun’s encamp- 
ment at, 209, Description of the 
place, 214. 

Logher given to Hi tidal Mirza, 400. 

M^chiwaro, battle of, 515. 

M4ham Begum, mother of Humayun, 

2, note. 

Mahum Anka, Akber’s nurse, 271. 

Mahmud II. (Sultan), King of Malwa, 
25. Intrigues of his minister, 26. 
Flies from his palace, 26. Supported 
by Medini Hai, 26. Repels the in- 
vasion of Muhammed Shah, 28. 
Makes peace, 29. Determines to 
dismiss his R4jpi^ts, 31. His impru- 
dence, 31. Attempts to assassinate 
Medini Rai and Salbban, 31. Es- 
capes to Gujrit, 31. Is replaced on 
the throne, 32. Besieg^ Gagrown, 
32. Is defeated and made prisoner | 


by Rina B4iiga» SB* Re8b>red, 33. 
Receives Chand Khan of Gujrit, 33. 
Attacks R4ns Rattonsi, 34. Is be- 
sieged in Mandu by Behider Shab, 
35. Taken prisoner, 35. Put to 
death, 35. 

Mahmud Khan Bhekeri (Sultan>, his 
command in the army of Shah, Hasan, 

70. Plunders in Giijrit, 71, Is 
governor of Upper Sind and Bheker, 
214. Declines to surrender Bheker 
to Humayuii, 215. Defends Uiefbrt, 
218. Relieves Humayun^s distress 
for provisions, 232. His disgrace, 
252. He defeats Sheikh All Beg Je- 
Uir, 260. 

Mahmud Khilji (Sultan), becomes King 
of Malwa, 21. His conquests and 
power, 22. His defeat near Ahmed4- 
bad, 22. 

Mahmud Lodi (Sultan), his claim to 
the throne, 5. 1 29. Proclaimed king, 
130. Acknowledged by Shir Khan, 
130. Expelled by Baber, 130. Flies 
to Bengal, 5. 130. Again collects 
an army, 132. Joined by Shir Khan, 
133. Takes Juanpur, 9. 133. De- 
serted by Shir Khan, 133, Defeated 
by Humayun at Doura, 10. 134. 
Flies to Patna, 134. Dies, 134. 

Mahmud Shah Bigara, his successes, 
20. Origin of hLs name, 20, note. 

Mahmud Shah (Sultan), King of Ben- 
gal, his murder of his nephew, 136. 
His usurpation, 136. Besieged in 
Gour, 1.36. 142. Takes refuge with 
Humiiyun, 142. 

Mahmud Shah, son of Latif Khan, hi4 
reign in Gujrat, 97, 

Mahmud Sliah Purabi, his daughter 
married to Khizer Khan Sirwkni, 428. 

Mahmudabad, ravaged by Shall Hasan, 

71. Under the government of Mir 
Bochak Beh^der, 77. 

Malisos. See Hosheng II. 

Makhduin Alim Khan, allies himself 
with Shir Shah, 126. 

Makhduma Jebon, mother of Behader 
Shah, 96. 

Makri, family of, in Kashmir, 364. 

Maldeo, Rai of Judpur or M^rw^r, his 
dominions, 235. Sends spies into 
Humuyun^s camp, 240. His insin- 
cerity, 241. His power and domin-^ 
ions, 435. He quarrels with Shir 
Shah, 436. Is attacked by him, 436. 
Advances to oppose Shir Shab, 437. 
Suspects treachery, 438, Retreats, 
438. Discovers the plan to deceive 
him, 439. 

Maldeo, eon of Rfu Laniterii, 246. 
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Mulek defeat and 4eat^ IjtS. 

Malu Klhanv < See MUu Kban. 

Malwa, bacDinea an independent king- 
dom tinder D114n^er Kban« 17. SI. 
Hoi^jenSt SI. Its power under Sultan 
Mahmud Khiiji* 22. Power of the 
Hindu ehie&, 25. Character of its 
princes. 25. Sultan ]\3(ahmud 1T.» 25. 
Pow«p of the R4jp^^ 27. Ckkn- 
federacy of Musulman nobles, 27. 
Their struggle for the ascendancjr* 28, 
et eeg. Peace concluded, SO. Subse- 
quent history, 30—33. Its dismem- 
berment, 33. Invaded and conquered 
by Behiider Shah, 1 1 . 35. Invaded 
and conquered by Hum4yun, 46. 58. 
Insurrections, 79. Quelled by Hu- 
m4yun, 79. The province wrested 
from IIum4yun by Kdder Shah, 91. 
429. Invaded by Sliir Shah, 429. 
Conquered, 431. Hie government 
bestowed on Shujaa Khan, 432. 

Mandelgar, conquered by Mahmud 
Khilji, 22. 

Mandr4el, battle of, 46. 

Mandsur, conquered by JMahmud 
Khilji, 22. liout of, 50. 

M4ndu, foundation of, 21. Taken by 
Sultan Mahmud, S2. hlassacre of 
the R4jpdts, 32. Besieged and taken 
by Behader Sliah, 35. Date of this 
capture, 35, mUe. Invested by Hu- 
mayun, 55. Description of the city, 
55. Kscaladed, 5S. Plundered by 
Huraayun*s troops, 57. Abandoned 
by Hura4yun, 90. Occupied by 
Bhopal liki, 90. 

M4nk6t, or Mdngbar, built by Islam 
Shah* 467. 

M4nr&r, or Judpur, under the govern- 
ment of Maldeo* 435. Invaded by 
Shir Shah, 436. 

Matter- Sin (Raja), delivers up Biram 
Kbao to Shir Shah, 256. 

Mediiii Kao* or Rai, aids Sultan Mah* 
mild If. to regain the throne of 
Malwa, 26. Becomes prime minis- 
ter, 27. Musulman league against 
him, 27. Defeats AIoaefTer Shall of 
Gujr4t, 28. Advances against Mu- 
hammed Shah, 28. EflTects a peace, 
29. Receives Cbind^ri, 30. Re- 
quired by the Hajputa to depose Sul- 
tan Mahmfid, 31. Attempt to asaas- 
siuatc hum Attacked by Sultan 
MahmuA» 31, Applies for aid to 
Hana Sdnga* 32. Advances to re- 
lieve Gag^own, 32. Defeats Hultail 
Mahmud, 35. Is defeated by Bdber, 
and slain in Cbind^ri, 34 

Mididavim account of tbm d75w 


Mehdi K4sim Kham his tefvioe tinder 
Askeri Mirsa, 267. 

Mehdi Khw4j4 ( Syed), a competitor jKir 
the throne of Delhii 3. 

Mehter Sagii (aRerwards Ferkhat 
Khan), saves Humfiyun from deatli, 
383. 

Mehter Vakila, blinded by K4mr4n 
Mirza, 336. 

Mehter Zambur, his Rij^ht to Ujein, 79. 

Meshbld, taken by Obeid Khan, 98. 
Overrun by the Uzbeks, 99. Again 
besieged by Obeid Khan, 103. Vi- 
sited by llumdyun, 279. 296. 

Mewat, assigned to Hiiidal Alirza, 6. 
Given to I’erdi Beg Khan, 520. 

Mharta( Raja), his defeat and death, 169. 

Mhow, in Sind, 238. 

Mian Tansin, 504. 

Milu (or Alahi) Khan, Governor of 
Alalwa. Flies with Behader Shah 
from Alandsur, 53 ; and on the cap- 
ture of A15ndii, 56. His position in 
Alalw'a, 56, noie. Plunders Hindia, 
79.‘ Assumes the crown of Malwa, 
91. 429. See K5der Shah. 

Mirak (Beg), appointed to Chuti4r, 142. 

Mirak (Sheikh), his mission to the Em- 
peror Humayun, 217. His return to 
Tatta* 222. 

Miraii Muhamined Khan F^nakhi, 
Prince of Kandesh, 38. Flies from 
the iiUrenchments of Alandsur, 53. 
Joins Bhopal Uao in A14ndu, 91. 
liaised to the throne of Gujr4t, 97. 

Mirz.a Beg, joins Kamran in his flight 
from Kabul, 345. 

Mtrza Beg Birl4$, Governor of Ghuri, 
defeated by K4mrun, 345. 

Moazem Sultan (Khw5ja), left in charge 
of the family of Hum4yun, at Arner- 
kot, 254. He dividt*» Hum^yun’s 
presents among the l^crsiaus, 295. 
His quurnl with Baltu Khan, 513. 

Mobdrek Bokliari (Syed), his engage- 
ment with Vad^r Nasir Mirza, 86. 

Alobarez Khan, bts position in the army 
of Shir Shah at Kanauj, 190. See 
Sultan Aluhainmed Sliah Adel Shah. 

Afohafez Klian, places Muhammed Shah 
on the throne of Malwa, 26. Driven 
into ezile, 26. Invades Malwa* 28. 
Is defeated and slain, 29. 

Mokadam Beg, 191. 

Mokltn Khan, besieged by Aibrsa Su* 
ieim^n in Auderab, 522. 

Monatm Beg, or Khan, sent on a mis- 
skm to SlUh Husein, 229. His at- 
tempted desertion, 233. He retreats 
with Humyun, 944. 249. Deacrta 
H um4yuti* 958. Anives in the camp 
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43^ Appoii^ted id 

the ocillectomte of Kho«t» ^Sa Cd« 
«|i«rate8 wi^ Uumfljrtiii m abftiBtinng 
the A%hiins» 407* DeffeaU iFaWh 
SBiah, 407. ContiriT^s an interview 
between Hutn^yun aiw Kimr4n« 416. 
Left to finish the rebuilding of Bek- 
ritn, 420. Enjoy* the E»*'P«*‘or*s 
confidenoer 507. Appointed to Kfilml, 
atnder Mulmmfhed Haktm, 509. 

Itlongeir, occupied by Khun Kh4nun 
15.1. Burnt and taken by Shir 
Shah, 154. 

Mos^hib Beg, submit* to Hum^yun, 
324. Hi* non cruelly treated by 
Kamrin, 342. Rebels against II 
rndyun, 35 1. Escapes to Kdmrdn, 
.152. Conveys the families of the 
rebels to Talikdn, 35.1. Ordered to 
proceed to Mekka, 363. Allowed to 
return, 363. 

Moveiid Beg Duldi, bis cruelty, 141. 

Ills advice to Ilumdyun, 155. 157. 

Moyin Khan, of Sivas, joins Sultan 
Mahmdd, 34. Receives the title of 
Maonad Khan, 34. Deserts to Rana 
Ruttonsi, 35. Seised by Shujaa 
Khan, 431. 

Moaefler Beg Turkoradn, sent to sup- 
port Hindal, 1 97. Driven from his po- 
•ition on the Binh by Shir Shah, 201. 

Moaeffer Khan, or Shall, becomes Kingof 
laUjrdt, 13. His origin, 18. Defeats 
Hosbeng, Kingof Mahra, 19. Rein- 
state* Uotbeng, 19. His descend- j 
ante, 20.. | 

Moacefter Sbab II., his reign in Gujrdr, j 
20. Called in to aid in Malwa > 
against the Rdjpdts, 27. Advances j 
to Dbir, 28. Defeated by Med mi 
HaL Again invades Malwa, 31. i 
Takes Dbdr and Mdndu, 32. Rein- | 
states Sultan Mahmdd in bis capital, 

32. HU death, 33. 

Muhammed (Melek) of Mandrdwer, 
entertains Kdmrdn, 396. 

Muhammed (Sultan), King of Behdr 
and Judnpdr, 120. HU elevation 
of Shir Sbab, 1 20. 

Muhammed (Syed), founder of the 
MelidiervU, 478. 

Mubammed A%lsdQ (Shah), prepares 
to anresi Humiyun in bU flight from 
Cbonsa, 174. 

Mubnsnmed AU (Mouldna), slain at 

Cbonsa, 173. 

Mubemmed AU Taghdi, Governor of 
Kdbnlt reftiaes to put Yddgdr to 
<kalh» S2A SUitt Kdmrio, S3fl. 
Muhammed Bdba Kushke See 

Muhmimiai Koka« « 
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Mubamm«d|^]iildi*iii (Mir), «f||>cj*nted 
Govemordr Agve, 109. HU eikUrtions 
to equip the troops, 160. HU dUtrea^ 
at the munfor of Sheikh 164. 

Muhammed BarghU (M4lla),tiU taU* 
sioQ to Shir Shah, 168. 

Muhammed Bergholi (MouMna), S6, 
70. 

Muhammed Fargbari (MouUmi)^ hU 
character, 184. 

Muhammed Firmuli (Shah), hi* re^ 
monstrance with Islam l^ah, 466. 
Deprived of the goreniineot of KA- 
nauj, 4*)7. Put to death in the der- 
b4r at Gu^ifir, 487. 

Muhammed Gh^i Taghdi, sent as 
envoy by Hindal to Kdr-ed-din Mu* 
hammed Mirza, 161. 163. 

Muhammed Hakim (Mirza), son of 
Humayun, appointed Governor of 
Kabul, 509. 

Muhafn med Kiisim Khan Birl4s. See 
KAsim Khan. 

Muhammed Kasim Khan Mochi, 
strangles Yadg4r, 328. His wife 
cruelly treated by KAmrdn, 542. 
l.eft in charge of Kabul, 353. 

Muhammed Khan Rumi, his part in 
the battle of Kanauj, 187. 

Muhammed Khan Sherf-ed-din Ugbli 
Taklu, appointed Amir-ul-omra of 
Khoru«>an, 104. Receives Humdyun 
at Herat, 279- 

Muham med Khan Sur, takes part with 
Suleiman against hU brother. Shir 
Khan, 119. Casts doubts on Shir 
Khan’s fidelity, 120. Expels him 
from hU jagirs, 122. Is driven out 
by Shir Shah, 122. ConcilUted by 
2%ir Shah’s generous conduct, 123. 
Govemor of Bengal, 500. Assutniea 
the sovereignty, 500. Defeated by 
Himii Bakdl, 502. ' 

Muhammed Koka (H^fiX or HAjt Mu- 
bammed Baba Kushkeb, flies from 
Hum&yun’s camp, 1 53. Joins Hin- 
dal’s rebellion, 160. Joins Hu* 
miytin in SUtin, 276. Honoured by 
Sbab Tabmasp with the title UT 
Sultan, 288. Seises Kandahdr by 
stratagem, 319^ Clears the Kbiml^ 
pass, 323. Severely wounded at the 
siege of Kkbul, SS9. Joins Hu^ 
mdyun at Kiril^h, 352> Difontg 
the Usbeks near Bidkh, 372. 
noured with the - patent of Kbssi, 
378. tali towards Bfoubbt, 221. 
Joins HumAyun atlimt bU daftel et 
Kipohdk, 882, Pkopow* iku^ Hu* 
mkyun should bind hiiiiself tn net on 
the advion of bU nohlei^ 9SS* Com- 
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' mtakin Uve resetvg at |li« ^ttlg of 
Sttiitteirg^en, 395t. 

ter t» Akber, 394. Wlthdr*^ to 
Ghu^ 396. Sairnnonedi to attend 
Huml^n aj^nvt Kdiiir4n, 397. 
JSntertains Biram Khan in Ghasni, 
398. Suspected of treachery, 398. 
Prerailed on by Biram to accom- 
pany him to Klibul, 398. Escapes 
firom KUbul, 399. Returns, and is 
reconciled to Hum&yun, 399. Found 
guilty of rebellion, and put to death, 
400. 

Muhammed Khodllbendefa, shrine of, 
284. 

Muhammed Kbor&s4m (Shah), 251. 

Muhammed Muriid Mirra (Sultan), 
eon of Shah Tahmasp, commands the 
Persian auxiliaries, 294. 302. Re- 
ceives possession of Kaitdahir, 313. 
His death, 318. 

Muhammed Shah, King of Kashmir, 
expelled from the throne, 365. 

Muhammed Shah Adel Shah (Sultan), 
or Adeli, or Mob&res Khan, murders 
his nephew, Ftrfiz Shah, 483. Ac- 
count of him, 484. Hts acces- 
sion to the throne ot Delhi, 485. 
His character, 485. Hated and de- 
tptsed by his subjects, 487. Up- 
roar and murder in his derbar, 
437. 438. He quells the revolt of 
the Kerdnia, 4S8. Sketch of his 
minister, Hlmu Bakal, 491. Spread 
of disaffection, 493. Revolt of Ibra- 
him Khan, 493. Adeli abandons 
Agra and Delhi, 494. Detracted 
state of the kingdom, 495. Defeat 
of IbrfUiim, 499. Adeli deleats the 
king of Bengal, 502. Prepares to 
c»ppoce Humiiyun, 503. Defeated 
by Sultan Behdder, and slain, 504. 

^Muhammed Shah Ch^d6ri, raised to 
the throne of Malwa, 26. Ills 
exile, 26. Invited to return, 27. 
Hetoma with powerful auxiliaries, 
28. Ck»oeludes a peace with Sulun 
Mahm4d, 29. Dies, 30. 

Muhammed Shah S6r (Sulun). King of 
Bengal, 495. Deputed and slain at 
Cliaperghita, 502. 

Mubamnied Sultan (Shah) oi Hissar, 
attacks Htifn£yun*s camp, 372. 

MuhaxnnNid SulUn Mhrza^ aspires to 
the Biriiiio of Delhi, 8. Rebels, is 
defeated and made prtsotier, 13. 
Ordered to be blinded, 1 3. JKiean^ 

1 4, Assumes Bm sovereignty in Be- 
hfir, 78. 89. Fixes hb seat of 
gmremmtnt at Belgium, 89. De. 
Reeled by Hhida], 90* Agm de- 


leted iit Cud; 90: PBsilioKtteh- 
Beb&r, Is pardomMy imd joins 
Hum^yun, 180. Deserts Hurndyun, 
1 85. Joins Kdmrin, 206c *903. 

Muhammed Zemdn Mkxa# made Gover- 
nor of JudDp6r by Bdber, 181. 
Aspires to the throne of Ddhi, 9, 
His parenUge and history, 12. Js de- 
feated and made prisoner, 1 h, Pfh- 
doned, 13. Escapes to S3. 

42. His conduct at Mandsdr, 52. 
Flies on the di^pmiem of Behdder 
Shah*s army, 53. His fruitless ex- 
pedition against LahAr, 96. 102. 

Joins Behdder ShaVs family, 96. 
Proclaimed King of Gujrdt by the 
Portuguese, 97* Dcfftated and driven 
from Gujrit, 97. . Reconciled to 
Humdyun, 97. 102* 139. Slain at 
Chonsa, 173. 

Muhammeddbid-Champanlr, burnt by 
Behdder Shah, 60 

Mujdhid Klian, of J6nagar, his junction 
with Im^d-ul-mulk, 75. 

Multdn,* submits to Shir Shah, 433. 

M61<ik (Beg), waits upon Kdinrdn,4I5. 
Deserts him, 418, 

Murad Afshdr (Sultan) of Parra, joins 
Sam Mirsa in bis invasion of Kandn- 
hdr, lOi. 

Murdcl Mirza( Sultan). iS’ee Sultan Mu- 
haromed Murdd Mirza. 

Mustung, given by Humdyun to La- 
wang Balijch, 327. 

Musulmans, their religion contrasted 
with that of the Hindoos, 4. Their 
early position in India, 22. The 
nature of their role, 22. Causes of 
the extension of their infltience, 2 , 3 . 
Tlieir literature, 24. Their wn- 
federacy against the U^jpl^ts in 
Malwa, 27. 

Nadim Koka, 244. 

Niulim Kokiltaab, his charge of Askeri 
Mirza, 321. 

Nagdr, invaded by BehAder Shah, 1). 

Nander, bills of, 426. 

Nasir Khan, supports his ikther, Moyin 
Khan, 432. Defeated by Shtdsa 
Khan, 432. 

Nasir-ed-din Muhemtned Himidyiin. 
See Ilumiyun. 

Nasret Shah, King of Bengal, invades 
Bebir, 126. Repulsed, t^. Re- 
ceives Sultan JilfU ed-dln, 1 27, Ai^ 
him with an army, 127. Hk dsalh, 
196. 

Khter Ali (MirX His rebeHlon against 
Kimrfin*! govsEToor ,ol Badakhshdn, 
813. 





^ i s^ liy l^^ SOB. 4:mlilr^[«^ 

Nebrfriia. ^ with HMiiyufi^ troops, S%B* Are 

Kiibk, tho, Masted by Islim Shah, drivea ov^ of 3&iMi5UlMlir4 3,10. 

4^i,- ^They ttro eicterminatedi 467. Persians, the^ lose Balfeh, 368. 

Nllber vaUey, beauty of, 363. Feabilwer. See BekHbn. 

Kiill^dr, Hitia4yua*8 viidt to the tur. Piran^ chief of the Jati6ha tribe, 
^ttOtee takooA oi 380* sfurrendera to Humayun, 419. I>e- 

Niitdm, broths of Shir Shah, 113. Hrered to Sultan Adam, 413. . 

* Ijoft in charge of his brother’s j^girs. Muhammed Atkeh,sla^a!t 

12S. Acoompaiiiethtiii to Patna, 125. 382. 

Nisdm, the water-carrier, 172. 179. Fir Muhammed Khan, assists K4mr6n, 

Niz&m AuUa, 172, and note. 346. Takes Balkh from the Persians, 

Kiz&m Khan S&r, his &mily, 4S4, 368. Defeats Humiyuo at the Dera- 

Niz4m-ed-din Abmed, his remarks on Gez, 376. His generous treatment 

the conduct of Maldeo, 242. of the prisoners, 378. 

Kousiri, under Kiisim Husein Sultan Portuguese, their wars with Midiihhd 


Uzbek, 77. Occupied by the friends 
of Bebdder Shah, 82. 

N6r-ed>din Muhammed (Hakim), phy- 
sician of Shah Tahmasp, uses his 
influence with the Shah in behalf of 
Humiyun, 290. 292. 

Nur-ed-din Muhammed Mirza, ap- 
pointed to the government of Kan^uj, 
139. Plots against Humayun, 161. 
Puts Sheikh Bb6l to deatli, 163. 

Obeid Khan, invades Khor^san, 98. 
Expelled, 99. Hts second invasion, 
99« His repulse, 100. Days siege 
to Mesbhid and Herdt, 103. Re- 
treats, 104. Hts death, 106. 

Ouiia (Sheil^h), 29. 

f Pakheli, added to Kashmir, 367. 

-Pdntf^, battle of, 503. 

Pen6J» pass o^ surmounted by Mirza 
Haider, 366. 1 

Parsid (Rina), Riyaof Amerkot, gene- 
rous^ receives Humdyun. Gives up I 
Amerkot, 254. Proceeds againet J6n, j 
254. l^ves Hum^yun’s camp ut I 
disgust, 257. ' 

Patan-Nehrwila, capital of Gujrit, 19. 
Its defence by Khisnr Khan, 70, 71. 
Bbatowad on Yidg4r, 77. Taken by 
the troops of Behider Shah, 69. 

Patna, ISH. Confusion in the native 
hktorians in writing the name, 129, 
near. Reduced by Shir Shah, 135. 

P^aeMb Badakhshi (Mir), his death, 
171. 

PeeiifUi^ Oceapled by K^mrdn Mirza, 8. 
Cotfftemed to Itim by Hurndyun, 8. 

Peidi^, yidiey oi^ 953. 

Permr ^ Ibtttided by Taimur, 
tltl« Radon^ by Humdyun, and 
« / Hanaine ehaitfed to Iiildm4bdd, 861. 

; PbMb Hdmdyun’s resideooe in, 975. 

PeMto auauiariea, ihe^ witb Hu- 

' ■ F 


Shah Bigara, 20* Their settlements 
in India, 72. 'Fheir fi>rtress at Diu, 
73. Their treaty with Behdder Shah, 
73. Tiiey possess themselves of Diu, 
on his death, 95. 

Prubhan (Riga), covers Huindyun’s 
flight from Chonsa, 174. 

Puran-Mal, recovers Raisen and Ch4n- 
deri, 429. Surrenders Rdisen to 
Shir Shah, 434. Treacherously put 
to death, 434. 

Pumla, given in jdgir to Hindal, 149. 

Rafia, defeated by Biram Kban, 907. 

Rafia-ed-dln (Syed), 193. 

Rafik Koka, repairs Suleiradn Mirza, 
347. 

Rahlk, the pass of^ 333. 

Rai-mal Soni, his secret mission to the 
Court of Jddpfir, 241 . 

Rai-R4ian, the, of Malwa, 31. 

Rdtsen, assigned to Muhammed Shah, 
29. Given to Silhadi, 30. Catas- 
trophe of, 37. Given to Alem Khan 
Jigat, 37. Submits to Humiyun, 47. 
Recovered by the sons of Silhddi, 429. 
Surrenders to Shir Shah, 434. 

Rajputs, their power on Humdyun’s 
accession, 5. Their aseendmiey at 
the Court of Malwa, 27. SOw Hine- 
teen thousand massacred at M4ndu, 
32. Their successes in Malwa, 83. 
Defeated by B4ber, 34. Tbeir des- 
pair at the sack of C^tettur, 48- 
'Pheir slaughter at RiioMi, 485. 
Tbeir power in Mdrwdr; 4974 De- 
feated by Shir ^lah, 439s 

Rl^ttri, anoeXiNl to Kadnnir, S67l 

Rakn Dadd, eausee a attaiit on 

Hurndyun’s camp, 6I^ ^ 

Bimcbai^er ( Rg|aK difttir,' Bttiilifm 
fChan Sdr, 501. 

Rantambdr, wfnwaed to lliiwa, 22. Sur- 
rendered toi ^Iv Shliii, 492. 





thik teMUttod, hf iUoa 

Bikenulijli to Shah, 15. 

Th^ hllloty, t5, Hole. 94, note. 

Rholaai ^ Bc^, 145^ Treadiftoiisly 
tak«it Shir Shth, 14t. Ita im- 
portance t48. Sir A. Bumeis*s de- 
scription of it, 427, note. Abandoned 
hf Bns AiJ^b^ie 510. Taken by Hn- 
r^Tim, 511. 

BohrL See Lcdiri. 

Hostak, rout at, 379. 

Houshen Beg Koka, his aerriees in 
Sehwdn, 230. Informs Humiyun of 
tlie intended desertion of the Begs, 
233. Sent to get guides 243. Takes 
hb horse Atun Hum4yun*s Begum, 
249. Visits the Persian Court, 288. 
Intrigues against HumAyun, 288. 
His punishment, 292. 

Kdmi Khan, or Kbod^wend Khan, his 
artiUery under Behader Shah, 48 — 50. 
He deserts to Hum^yun, 55. His 
operations at Chun5r, 140. Anec- 
dote of him, I4€v note. Ilia death, 
142. 

Hdmi Khan Sefer, builds Surat Castle, 
82. Defends Surat, 82. His nar- 
row escape at the time of Behader 
Shah's oeaih, 95. 

Kuttonsd (Kina) of Chcitdr, succeeds 
bis father Hina Sanga, 34. His isar 
with Sultan 5lahm6d, 34. Over- 
runs Idaiwa, 38. His death, 40. 
I^engtb of hie reign, 40 WoCe. 

Sadr Khan, deserts Suitao Mahmud, 29. 
Ills advice to Behader Shah, 47, 49. 
His flight from Mandsur, 53. His 
gallantry at M4ndtt, 57. Honour- 
id>]y received by ilumayun, 58. Slain 
in the night-attack near Cambay, 62, 
McCe. 

Sadi, bis works, 25. 

Sabsarkm, given in jigir to Ha&an, 

} 12. Managed by his son, Ferid, 115. 
Disputes regarding, !17 — 121. 

Suild Khan, brother of Asim Hum^yun, 
visiiu Islim Stiab, 456. Ksespes from 
his camp, 457. Attacks Islim Shab, 
459* Is slaiil, 467. 

Said Usbek, plunders Khmrkn's camp 
at Roatak, 378. 

Sakar, description oi, 226. 

Saibluin, hie ■isssthuitioii, 31. 

Samimder (Mir), his miaskm to Shab 
lluaeiii, 216; and to i6dpAr, 240. 
Sent on a mission from Haider Mirsa 
to Htnndyun, 366. 

Snimbal Khan, eommands Hurndyun's 

' artillery, 343. 

Sambala» bat^of, 464. 


ScMilhd* aM%tlsd le Asked liiraa, 6« 

Sdtn Mtrsa, Weiher of Shall TWhmasp, 
Viceroy bt Kbords&n, lOQk BMe^ 
KandaMr, 101. DefbatSdi^taii Flies 
to Tabaa, 102, Pardoned by ^Sludi 
Tatnaspv 104. 

Sdnga ( lUitia), his aid soHelted by 
dfni lUi, 32. Defbats Mahnidd II., 
33. R^tores bim his klngpdom, 33. 
Defeated by B6ber, 34, Hb dekib^, 

Sangdi Nag6ri,his secret misston ta tib 
camp of HumdyUn, 240, 

San Jago, or Feringi Khan, his empidy- 
ment by Bebdder Shah, 49. 

Sanjer (Mirsa), 253. 

Sarang (SultaC), refuses to submit to 
Shir Shah, 425. 

Sarangpiir, Humdyun's encampment 
there, 47. 

Sazdwal Khan. See Shujaa Klian. 

Sebzdwdr, overrun by the Usbeks, 99. 

Sell wan, or Siwi, or Siwlstdn, invaded 
by Humdyun, 223. Deseriptkm of 
the province, 223. The fort besieged, 
224. The &iege raised, 229. 

Sekander Khan of Bhilsa, adheres to 
Sultan Mahmud, 27. Rebels, and 
defeats Mahmdd*s army, 28. Invades 
Hindia, 79. 

Sekander Khan Firmuti, his death in 
the derbdr, 487. 

Sekander Khan Uzbek, appointed totbo 
command of Bekrdm, 421. Repels 
the Uzbeks, 421. Raised to the rank 
of khan, 510. Occupies Sirbend for 
Humdyun, 513. HetraalSt 514. Scat 
by Humdyun to occupy Agra, 520. 

Sekander Lodi (Sultan) of Delhi, called 
into Malwa against Medini Rdi, 27. 
Withdraws his troops, 29. 

Sckamler Sluib (Sultan). See Ahmad 
Khan. 

Sekander Sultan, assists in the defeat of 
Kutb Khan, 181* 

Sekander Top^li, his junction with 
Haider Mirsa, 204. Hit retirement 
into the mountains of Sarang, 205. 

Selim Cbisbti (Sheikh). 452, 475. 

Selim Shah, See IsUm Shab, 

Seiimgarlt, foundation 457. 

Senjer Birhb (Mirsa), dasMe Hmmi- 
yun, 337. Taken priaeiMb hf Hu- 
m4yun, 340. 

Serais, established by Shir Shah, 442. 

Setelmir, Humiyuo^ halt at, 244, 

Shadi, his suecaas against l^&r Shakes 
troops, 122, 

Shkhbis Khan Niist, given up to istfsn 
Shab, 455. Slain, 467, 

Shah-b^i Kban, bis arrividhi tMaknip 
of Htimiyun, 324. 
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|{t|m4|ri^ «l AMOiid, 279. 

hw command 

. In the jpglfilMI wixiliaiiea, 294. 

^llAll Minp%hl440feata»d imprisonment, 
13. Escapes, 14. Revcdts in Behir, 
73^ RedAioes Earra-M4iii1^P<u*» B9. 
Agaici.4e«erts Hum^yun, 185. Uti> 
dfi^ furveilUfioe at Kibul, 303. lie> 
Askerri» 321. Slain, 333. 

SNh 'MiHiammed, seized and put to 
death by Hum^yun, 400. 

Shah Sultan (Mhru), hia mission to the 
camp of Kitnfdn, 391, 

Sh&hdin, Hum4yun*8 illness there, 330. 

Shahz4da Kh^num, betrotlied to Hu- 
ixi5yun, 397. 

8b4l, bestowed on Haider Sultan, 320. 
Giren by Hum^yun to Lawang Ba- 
Iddi* 32^ 

Shehr-B4ou B^um, sent with her son, 
Sanger, to her husband Yadg4r, 253. 
Her death, 253. 

Shems-ed-din Muhammed Ghaznevi, or 
Atkeh Khan, or Mir Aika, or Mir 
Ghazoovt, saves Hum^yun at the 
battle of Kandtg, 191. The ftnster- 
&tber of .Akber, 192. Is gratefully 
received at Habdr, 197, note. Is de- 
puted to the Court of Maldeo, 24 1 . 
Returns secretly to Humiiyun, 212. 
Sent to seise some guides 243. Has 
charge of Akber, 270, 271. 305, note. 
Deprived ofhiscliarge,and imprisoned 
by Kimrin, 313. Again relieved of 
bis charge by K4mrin, 336. 

Shemsbir Khan, his eleiation by Adeli, 
486. 

Shias, perseeitted by the Sunnis at 
Her4t, 104. Tlieir religious tenets, 
276, 

Shibertu, the defile of, 333. 

Shir Ali, fortifies and abandons the 
Abdereh Pass, 337. Defiendt K4bul 
against Huiniyun, 339. Plun- 
der* a caravan near the city, 340. 
Hia retreat cut oft, 340. Defeated 
at Sejiwend Pass, 341. Joins 

Kitnrio in hta fiigbt from K4bul, 
345. Deft in charge of Ghuri, 345. 
Beeiegfd in Ghuri by Kericha Khan, 
and 846. Brought as a pri- 

soner to Hum5yuD, 354* Honoured 
by the Emperor, 354. Appointed 
minimer to Mirsa Kindal, 36a 

8bk AB Khan, slain by Abul Maali, 
818* 

^^fHdlten deeerta KAmrdfi, SIO. 
Bdoaivea the govmiment of Kildt, 
^180^ Appoint to the fovemiBeats 


, of Kabmefrd, ZohfAi and^ jpdmidn, 
331. Deserts to K4mr4a, 3^ 836. 
Defeated by Hindal at the bfitBe of 
Deh-Afghdn4n, 338« Taken part* 
soner, 33B, HU head struck off, 339. 
Shir Shiih, ton of Khizer Kban, 504. 
Shir Khan. See Shir Shah. 

Shir Shah Sdr — Shir Khan — Ferid, hU 
character, 110. HU fkmlly. 111. 
HU early history, 112, HU 

acquirements, 114 Appointed to 
manage hU father's j^girs, 115. His 
judicious and bold measures, 115. 
Prosperity of his districts, 116. Jea- 
lousy of hU step-mother, 117. He 
resigns the jdgirs, 117. Repairs to 
the court of Sultan Ibrdhim Lodi, 

117. Succeeds to hU father’s Jigirs, 

118. Favoured by Sultan Mubam- 
ined of Behar, 120. His prowess 
and elevation, 1 20. Honour^ with 
the title of Shir Khan, 120. In- 
trigues of hia enemies 120. The 
division of hU j^girs ordered, 121. 
He refu«»es to divide them, 123. Is 
expelled, 122. Regains his jagirs 

122, Increases his territory and forces, 

123, HU generous policy, 123. 
Visits Baber at Agra, 123, 124. He 
meditates the restoration of the Af- 
ghan empire, 124. Baber’s predic- 
tion of his rise to future greatness, 

124, Withdraws suddenly from the 
Court, 1 25. His reconciliation to the 
King of Behar, 125. Becomes 
prune mirister, 125. Repulses an 
invasion from Bengal, 1 26. The Lo« 
hani Afghans conspire against him, 

126. Flight of the King, his master, 

127. He defeats the Bengal army 

\inder 1br4UimKUan, 128. Aekuow- 
leges Sultsn Mahmud Lodi, 130. 
Occupies Benare*!, 130. Submits to 
B4ber, 130. Extends his jagirs and 
hU (K>wer, 131. Rises to great dis- 
tinction afhongthe Afghdus, 10 Ac- 
quires Chuuar, lO, ISl, 132. Joins 
Sultan Malimud Lodi, 133. Betrays 
him, 13.3. Refuses to give up Chundr 
mid hU jdgirs, 134. Mokes peace with 
Humdyum 11. 1.34. Extends his 
power, 134. Plunders north of the 
Ganges, 135. Defeats Clugh Mlrza, 
135. Occupies Southern Beshdr, 89. 
1 35. 1 n vadvs B^mgal, 1 66. Bestegaa 

Gour, 136- Humdyun propaaret to 
attack Itim, I 39 . Shir Khan^ 
tiona in Bengal, 148* Take* 

143. Reduces Bepgalapd Beblr, 148. 
Refutes toeubmit to 143* 
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^ ji|»|iro(W^ 144. Shir 
Kban ^T4m the Tena*»garhl Pa«i to 
he liMrtitiied, 144. His plans, 145. 
S^rpiise and rout of the if mperial 
advanced guard. 245. Shir Khan 
acquires Rhotas, 147* Reoocupies 
B^idr and the passes, 151. '^akes 
Benires, and besieges Ju^npdr, 151. 
B)ocka<to Chuniiy 15SI. Assumes 
the title of Shah, or king, 155*^ 
Raises the siege of Juanphr, 155. 
His tactics, 155. Meets the army 
of Hum^un at Chonsa, 157. For- 
tifies his camp, 157. Receives Hu- 
m^yun's envoy, 1 68, Proposed terms 
of treaty. 169. He attacks Hu- 
mayun*s camp, 170. Slaughters the 
Imperialists, 171,172. His proceed- 
ings, 173. His generosity to the 
eafitive family of Humavun, 173, 17 4. 
445. His supremacy in lleb^r and 
Bengal, 175 ; and in the lower 
Gangetic provinces, 176. He ad- 
vances to meet Humavun, 180. Has 
advance defeated, 181. He clefeats 
the Imperialists at the battle of 
Kankuj, 187, et *eq. Occupies Agra 
and Delhi, 1 96. Sends in pursuit of 
the fugitive Emperor, 197. Nego- 
tiates with Kararan, 200. Occupits 
the Penjab, 201 . 423. Restores the 
Afghan supremacy in India, 210, 211. 
Assists the fugitive IVIalek Ali Chak 
of Kashmir, 366. Opposed by the 
Gakers, 425, They defeat his de- 
tachments, 425. He erects the strong 
fitr tress of Rhotas, 426. Returns to 
Delhi and Agra, 427. Quells a revolt 
in Bengal, 428. Resolves to reduce 
Malwa, 428. Gu^ltar surrenders, 
429. He quarrels with Kdder Shah 
of Malwa, 430. Marches against 
him, 430. Tiieir apparent reconcilia- 
tion, 430. Slur Shah's artifice, 431. 
CompeU Kader to fly to Guxrat, 431. 
Attempts to seize the nobles of Malwa, 
431 . Takes Rdntamhor, 432. Ue- 
turns to Agra, 432. MulUin occu- 
pied by his forces, 432. His ad- 
ministratiofi, 433. He returns to 
Malwa, 434. Compels Hdisen to 
capitulate, 434. His treachery and 
massacre of the garrison, 434, 435. 
His schemes on Mdrwdr, 435. In- 
vades it with a large army, 436. Ex- 
cites dissension among the Rijputs, 
437. His camp de»{>erately attacked 
by the ll^ipdts, 438. He marches 
into Mewkr, 439. Besieges Kdlin- 
jer, 440. Captures the place, 440. 


(Hia deaths 440. His ctoaeler, ahilt- 
tles, and great designs, 44l« ^ Scanty 
records of his civil adittltdaltytioii, 
446. Anecdotes of him, 444^446. 

Shit^b Khan, or Syed Ishdk, recovers 
Cambay ibr Beh&der Shah, 88. ^ 

Sbujaa Khan, or Sazkwal Khan, 
blockades Gudlidr, 429. Ordered to 
perform obeisance to Kider Shah, 431. 
Appointed to the government of 
Siviis, 431. Seises and imprifona 
Moyln Khan of Siv^s, 431. De^ts 
Moyin’s son, Naslr Khan, 432. 
Totally defeats Kdder Shah, 432. 
Appointed sole governor of Malwa, 
432. His nearly despotic power, 
455. 461. Joins ]sl4m Shah, 457. 
Attempt on his life by an Afghdn, 
462. He quarrels with lsl4m Shah, 
who in\adcs Malwa, 463 Flics from 
Malwa, 463. Restored, 463. 495. 
His death, 505. 

Shutergerdeu, battle of, 392. 

Siah-ah, aflair of, 401. 

Sikri, Hum4yun’s halt there, 194. 

Silah-ed-diu, or Silhddi, receives Rkisen 
and Bhilsa from Hana Sdnga. 32. 
Deserts to Rana Riittoiisi, 35. Meets 
Behader Shah at Dhar, 36. Is made 
prisoner, 36. His death, 37. 

Silhadi. See Si]4h-ed-din* 

Sind, its condition under Shah Husein, 
2 1 3. Humayun's residence there. 2 1 3. 

Sirhend, occupied by Sekander Uzbek, 
513. Evacuated, 514. Ileoccupied 
by Biram Khan, 516. Thebattleof, 
517. Given to Hiram Khan, 520. 

Sirkich, in Guj^at, 77. 

Sirinast Khan Sirpani, appointed to the 
government of Knn4uj, 487. Slain 
by Sekander Firmuli, 488. 

Sivas given by Shir Shah to Shujaa 
Khan, 431. 

Siwi, or Siwistan. See Sehw4n. 

Sodhn tribe, the, 72. 

Soliinan the Magnificent, his celebrated 
crown and girdle, 15, ru)$e. Solicited 
for assistance by Behader Shah, 73. 
invades Persia, 100. 

Songar, fort of, 56. 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, taken by 
Mirza Haider, 366. 

SuH4n Khalifii, defeats the Uarbeks in 
Khorasan, 102. His death, 103. 

Sulcimdn, brother of Shir Shah. 113. 
Appointed to manage his father's 
j4g!rs, 117. Dislodged by his bro- 
ther, 1 18. Flies to Muhammed Khan 
Sfir, 119. 

Buieimdn Khan Ker4ni, brother of Taj 
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Ktian# hi# brc^lier in reb«}lton, 

SuleiM^ MiWf or Mlrza Suleimin, 
04miirw4 in his government of Ba- 
liolchsli&n, 6. Defeated by KUmran 
IVJirza, 265. llecovers his terri- 
tory, 609, Defeated by Kiitnrdn 
at Anderdb, 303. Carried captive 
into Kdbul, 303. Restored to his 

• government of Badakhsh^n, 314. 
His congratulatory mission to Hu- 
m#yun, 326. He seizes Kunduz, 
Kliost, and Anderab, S28. Hu- 
mayun*s expedition against him, 398. 
Suleimiin defeated at Tirker^n, 399 
His flight, 329. Bestored to Badakh- 
shan by Humayuii, 332. Rejects 
the overtures of K^inirdn, 345. Re- 
pulsed by Rafik Koka, 347. Joins 
Hum^yun before I’ulik^n, 356. Ob- ! 
tains Talikiin from Hum^yun. S60. 
Joins Humiiyun in his expedition 
against Balkh, 369. Attacks the 
Uzbek advance, 372. Flies to Ba- 
dakhshiin after the route at Dera- 
Gez, 376. Driven thence by Kam- 
r4n, 377. Forms a junction with 
Iskak Sultan, 378. Joins Humiyun 
at Khinjan, 385. Commands the 
right at the battle of Shutergerden, 
392. Rewarded by Hum^yun, 394. 
His daughter betrothed to Hum^yun, 
397. His revolt in Badakhshan, 
522. Besieges ^Mokim Khan in An- 
der^b, 522. 

Sult^nuin Begum, wife of Askeri IVlirza, 
placed in charge of the infant Akber, 
270. 

Sult&num Khanum, sister of Shah Tah- 
masp, her friendship for Humayiin, 
290. 

Sunnis, their persecutions of the Shias 
in Herat, 98, 104. 'i'heir religious 
tenets, 276. 

Sur dynasty, the, its character and 
effects, 461. 

Surat, 21. Under K4sim Huseia Sul- 
tan, 77. Occupied by the partizans 
of Beh#der Shah, 82. Tlie castle of, 
built by Rumi Khan Sefer, 82, note. 

Siir^pdr, battle of, 1 36. 

Taber Sadr (Mir), bis mission to Shali« 
Husein* 216. 

Tahmasp (Shah), King of Persia, expels 

* the Uabeks from Khor^sAn, 99. Re- 
lieves Herit, 100. Again drives the 
Urbeks from Khor4san, 104. Oc- 
cupies Kandahar, 104. Quits Kan- 
dah#r» 105. His regal reception of 
the Emperor Humdyun, 277. Meet- 


ing of the two mofiareli^ The 

Shah's insulting behaviour €q Hu- 
ni4yun, 284. His intoletanee, 285. 
He gives a grand bunting piurty, 286. 
His unfriendly feeling towards Hu- 
mayun, 289. He attempts to con- 
vert the Emperor to the Sbla faith, 
290. Changes his conduct, 291. 
League between the monarchs, 291. 
The Shah punishes Rousben Beg, 
292. Parting banquets of the two 
princes, 295. Retnarks on the Shah's 
treatment of the Emperor, 297 — 300. 
His congratulatory embassy to the 
Emperor, 326. 

T4i Khan, at the rout of Mands^r, 49. 

T4.j Khan KerAni, his treachery to 
Khowas Khan, 460. Escapes from 
Gu41iar, 489. Routed at Chibra- 
Mow, 489. Appears in open rebel- 
lion, 489. Defeated at Chunar, 490. 
Flies to Bengal, 4 90, 

Taj Kban Sarangkhani, holds Cbunar, 

131. Murdered by one of h)s sons, 

132. 

Takhji Beg, put to death by Kamran, 
386. 

Takhteh-p61, defeat of the Uzbeks near 
the, 372. 

Talikan, given to Bapus, 3S0. Be- 
sieged by Humayun, 354. Given by 
Humayun to Suleiman Mirza, 360. 
Given by Kamran to B4pus Beg, 
377. 

Turikh c- Reshidi, valuable work of 
Haider Mirza, 368. 

Tjxtar Khan K^i, retreats from Rbotas, 
510. 

Tatar Khan Lodi, son of Ala-ed-din, 
advances to claim the throne of Delhi, 
16. Takes refuge in Gujr^t, 41. His 
operations against Humayun, 45. 
Advances to Agra, 45. Seizes Bi&na, 
45. Is defeated and slain at Mand- 
rael, 46. 

Temi^, Shaghdli, left by Ker^ha Khan 
in charge of Penjshir, 352. 

Teria-garhi Pass, the, fortified by Jilil 
Khan, 144. Description of it, 145. 
Abandoned by the Afghans, 147. 

Terdi Beg Khan, left In command in 
Champanir, 75. Appointed to the 
government of the place, 77. His 
loyalty, 86, 87. Abandons Cham- 
panir, 88. His honourable reception 
by Humdyun, 88. Accompanies 
Humayun to Sind, 204. Brings him 
assistance in Seliw^ 227. His 
i]uarrel with the Ishek- Agba,2$0. His 
mission to Mabmfid Bhekeri, 232. 
His attempt at desertion, 233. Re- 
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with Huftiiyim iWmi J6dphr, 
S244. 1^49. His treatment by 

A^crlt 970. tnvea tn the ^tnp 
of Hum&yuo, S29. Left to tebutid 
Bekr&m, 490. Defeated by Him 6 
Bak4U near Delhi, 503. Removed 
ftt>m tile government of Zemln-d4wer, 
508. Appointed to Anderdb, 509. 
His service at the battle of Sirhend, 
517. Appointed to the government 
of Mew4t, 520. Appointed Gover- | 
nor of Delhi, 527. His conduct on 
the death of Humdyun, 529. 

Terdi Ktich B^, slain at Chonsa, 
171. 

Tersjun Beg, his death, 243*. 

Tibet, Great and Little, added to Mirza 
Haider*s dominions of Kashtntr, 367. 

Tirker4n, battle of, 329. 

Ttrenda,’ slays Hindal, 403. 

Tirbut, given in j4gir to Hindal, 149. 

'Itri, bestowed on Ulugh Mirra, ,320. 

Toder Kbetri, employed to build K be- 
tas, 427. 

Tugh, the, J87, 

Tulik Khan Kochin, at the rout at the 
Dera-Gez, 376, His loyalty, 384, 
mote, 

Uch, Humayun’s encampment at, 238. 

Ujein, besieged and taken by the Af- 
ghans, 79. 

Ulugh Mirza, rel>els. 13. Defeated by 
Yadgar, 1 3. Sentenced to be blinded, 1 3. 
Escapes, 14. Revolts with his father, 
in Behar, 78, Besieges Juanpur, 89. 
Defeated by Shir Shah, 1 35. Dw»ert.s 1 
Muni4yun at Kanauj, 185. Under 
surveillance at K4bul, .303. Joins 1 i u- 
mayuo, 310. Is appointed to the 
government of Tiri, 320. Appointed 
to Zemtn-dawer, 326. Assists in 
driving Mirza from Zemin- 

d4wer, 335. Slain by some Hazaras 
363. 

Ui< the, the customary law of the Ma- 
hosnedans, 23, note, 

Ustid Ahmed Rdmi, commands in 
Humiiyon's artillery at ttie battle of 
Kandiij, 187, 

Ust4d B^zid, a famous painter, 62, 
mo$£, 

Uzbeks the, invade Khorkskn, 98, 
Expelled, 99. Again appear, 99. 
Are again repul '>ed, 100. Again in- 
vade KlKir4siin, 102. Pillage Herit, 
103, 104. Driven out of Khcrasiui 
by Shah Tahmasp, 104. ITieir j»os- 
ftession of Balkit, 368. Dieir country 
invaded by Ilum4yun, 868. Tlioir 
sudden attack on his ramp, 871. 


tlieiir advMioo tepttlsGd 
Takhteb-p6it 372. They pursue 
and rout Hum4yun*8 army gt Ddra- 
Gez, 374, Plunder K4ni^Ufs camp 
by mistake* 378* 

Valad Beg, his mission from Shah Tah- 
masp to Humdyun, 326. 

Veis Sirwdni (Khwdjn), defeated by 
Azlm Humayun, 464. 

VikramfijU (R^‘a), title assumed by 
Himu Bakdl, 491. 

W41i Kluib Mirza, defeated and made 
prisoner by Yadgdr, 13. 

Wasilp6r, Humdyun's halt at, 240. 

Water, mode of drawing it in the desert, 
247. 

Yadgar Nasir Mirza, defeats the rebels 
at Bhujpur, 1 3. Pursues the fu- 
gitive Gnjratis, 54. Appointed to 

I Patan Nehrwiila, 77. Attends Askeri 

* at Ahmedabad, 83. Engages the 
Gujr^tis 86. Appointed to Kalpi, 
139. His loyalty to Humu^uti, 160. 
164. He defends Delhi against Hin- 
dal, 165. Defeats Kuib Khan, 181. 
Commands the left at Kanauj, 190. 
Joins Humayun in his Eight. 192. 
Quarrels with Askeri, 192. Sets out 
with Hindal for Sind and Gujrdt, 202. 
Driven back by the Baluches, 207. 
Joined by Humayun at Gul Baluob, 
209. Moves to D^rbila, 215. Is 
visited there by Humayun, 220. 
Encourages Hindal to desert, 221, 
Reconciled to Ilumiyun, 222. Sti- 
pulates for certain territory, 222. 
Left in the government of Upper 
Sind, 223. Blockades Bheker, 220*. 
Intrigues vrilli Shah Husein, 227. 
Renounces his allegiance, 232. I'lies 
from Sind, 253. Under surveillance 
at K4bul, 303. Escapes tt> the camp of 
llumdyun, 315, 322. Escorts IIu- 
m^yun's fuinily from Kandahar, 326. 
Imprisoned for treason, 327. X^ut to 
death by Huatuyun, 328. 

Yadgar 'I'agh^i, Governor of BUna, es- 
capes with his prisot’.er, Muhammed 

• Zeinan, to Gujrkt, 13. 42, 

Y^k6b Seferchi, bis murder in Persia* 
296. 

Yasan Doulat, sent in pursuit of II u- 
mkyun, 386. Appointed by Kititrin 
to the government of Ghurlfcnd, 387. 

Y6ms Ali(Mir), Governor of Lahur, 
deprived of the city by stratagem, 7. 
His release, 8, 
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Yiisef Beg^ aidista ip tho defence of 
Judnptiiv idl* His defeat and death, 
1.52. 

Ydsef Korohiy attends KAmran at his 
interview with Humdyun^ 426. 

Zahid Beg, his insolence to Humiyun, 
153. Flies from Bengal, 153. Re- 
bels with other nobk-s, 160. Sur- 

* prised by Kimran in Ghazni, and put 
to death, 336. 

Zemin'd^wer, bestowed on Ismael Beg, 


320. Entered by Kiiprdii, ^5. 
Governed by Hisiim-ed>din All, 335. 
Bestowed onUlugh Mirza,S36. Giveii 
to Behiider Khan Sist4ni, 508. 
Zhindah-fll Ahmed J4in, his tomb at 
Herdt, 279. 

Zindar Beg. his flight from Hum^yun's 
camp, 153. 

Ztrefsh^n garden, the, at Agra, 179. 
184. 

Zoh4k, government of, given to Shir- 
efkeii, SSI. 
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BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Especially formed for 
tbe use of advanced Students and Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rev. 8. T. Bloom rtELD, 
D.D. F.S.A. New Edition. 9 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, eSH, cloth. 

THE REV. DR. BLOOMFIELD’S ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS 

On the NEW TESTAMENT ; Being a Supplement to his larger Edition of The Oreek 
Teotaau-ml mfith EnplisM NoUo, New Edition. 8vo. 15a. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTA- 

M ENT ; With shorter English Notes, Crlticat, Philologicsl, and Explanatory, formed for use I n 
Colleges and tbe Public Bchooto. By the Rev. B. T. Bloom r i blo, D.D F.8. A. New Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. lOs* 6d. doth. 
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BOURNE.— A TREATISE ON THE SCREW PROPELLER: 

With various Sugjrestious of Improvement. By John Bournk, C.'B., Editor of The ArtUan 
Club^s TreafUe on the Steam Engine. With JM) large Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 

• price 388. cloth. 

BOURNE.— A CATECHISM OP THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Structure, in its applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways : 
with various Suggestions of Improvement. By Joh n Bou bn e, C.E. New Edition, corrected. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

and ART ; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. &E. ; assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin. The Second Edition, 
revised and corrected ; including a Supplement, and numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo. 
price 608. cloth. —The Supplement separately, price 3b. 6d. 

BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OP CHILDREN 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
formerly Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 58. cloth. 

BULL.— HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of their Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room ; 
with an Exiiosure of Popular Errors in connexion w ith those sub]ects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
Nursing. By T. Bull, M.D. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BUNSEN.-HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE; 

Or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Conimodus and .\lexander Sevejus ; 
And Ancient and Moilem Christianity and Divinity compared. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. 
W^ith the Etftgy of Hippolytus. 4 \ols. post 8vo. price 42s. cloth. 

“ T1»<* will h* to pv«*rr ncl»t-mindi*cl theidoct.ui Th<?can(hd jnquiror will rroelvethem erat^fuUy »s 

■ nrw cnfurr tritf »iiutid rtr«»riit»nK picture* of thr past for the mnlruction of the 

pre»' nt and the ((UidHiicr of th» future The tone oftiicro \* healtltftxl and hr.ioinp Thejr must benefit the true spirit* of 
the MH'* who l(W»k to the futun for ti in « nnd h« tti r era of ( hri'twnitj , in which the nuLUiosis of moilern piel t. with the 
fortnaluirn, •«f*er»Ution, and unMiidiiatic ilnes» ot a aelfiiih a«e ^h'alV di«ap|e«r , and the true Church, the ('huroh of 
is'he^rra, present tli« aj>ertatle of a li»»ms brotherhooil, emlMnijitu; tiie li e oi reli*j;io7i in forms of c^er eapandmif develop 
meni pertadiNjI hy the Intidlei tu.il and devotional in due pro{K)rtiou« " Kiito’* Jot knxl or SacKCO LlTKRATcab. 

BUNSEN.-EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated from 
the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Ei^q. M.A.— Vol. I. containing the First Book, or Sources 
and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History: with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, and 
a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the com- 
plete Text of Manelho and Eratosthenes, ^Egyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, &c. ; and Plates 
representing the F^ptian Divinities. With many Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

The Second Volume is preparing for publication. • 

BURTON.-THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection (168^1748). By 
John Hill Burton, .\uthor of 7'he Lift of David Hume^ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [/« theprees, 

BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps ; with complete Indices. 
New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with Corrections 
from the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and Modem Maps, many of which are 
entirely new. Edited by the Author^a Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royfl 4to. half-boimd. 

t 5*^^ Modem Atlas. ^ fhtl-coloured Maps. Royal 8?o. I3s. balf-boimd. 
Separately J^he Ancient Atlas. 23 ftiU- coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. IJs, half-bound. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BISHOF BUTLER’S SKETCH OF MODERN & iiNCIENT 

GBOQRAPHT. New Edition, carefully revived, with such Alterations introduced as con- 
tinually progressive Discoveries and the latest Iniormation have rendered necessary. Edited 
by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T, Butler. 8vo. . clotli. 

THE CABINET GAZETTEER: 

A Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World ; their Government, Population, 
Rev^ues, Commerce and Industries ; Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral Products ; 
Religion, Laws, Manners, and Social State : With brief Notices of their History and Ahtiqui- 
ti^ From the latest Authorities. By the Author of TAr Cabinet Lawyer, In One Volume, 
with a coloured Map. Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. 6tu cloth; or ISs. calf letteied. 

THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, .Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post-tJflice Regulations, and Prison Disci- 
phne. 15tli Edition, with Supplements. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

CAIRD,— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1850 AND 1861 ; 

Its Condition and Prospects. By James Caihd, Ksq. of Baldoon, Agricultural Ccnimissioner 
of The Timer. St'coud Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

THE CALLING & RESPONSIBILITIES OP A GOVERNESS. 

By A MICA. Fcp. 8vo. price 48. Gd. cloth. 

! CATLOW.— POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 

; Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modem System of Conchology : 

I with a aketch of the Natural H i.story of the AniinalK, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 

i and a complete Descriptive Ijst of the Families and Genera. By Auxes Catlow. With 
S12 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. lOs, 6d. cloth. 

CAYLEY.— DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 

Translated in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. Caylkv, B.A. Vol. I. Tlie Vision 
of Hell. Fcp. 8vo. price Gs. cloth. —Vol. 11. The Purgatory. Fcp. 8vo. price price Gs, cloth. 

I CECIL.— STABLE PRACTICE; 

; Or, Hints on Training for the Tmf, the Chase, and the Road ; with OhsiTvations on Racing 

; and Hunting, Wasting, Race Riding, and Handicapping : addresstMt to Owners of Racefs, 

^ Hunters, and other Horaeis, and to ail who are concetned in Uaciiig, Steeple Chasing, and 

^ Fox Hunting. By Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. witli Plate, price 5s. halt-bound. 

i tJECIL.-'THE STUD FARM ; 

Or, Uinta on Breeding Horaes for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road. Addreaaed to Breeders 
of Race Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and esiwcially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, price in. half'bound. 

THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Julia Cosner, Author of iiuettinn§ on the Hietory <>/ hiurape. With Two Illustrations 
engraved oo Steel. Square fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New F^liUon. improved. Fcp. 8vo. with 212 Plates/ price 7s. Gd. Cloth; with the plates 
coloured, price l2a. cloth. 
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CONTBEARE AlTD HOWSON.-THE LIFE & EPISTLES 

of SAINT PAUL; Comprisini^ a complete Biogrraphy of the Apostle, and a Translation of 
his Epistles Inserted in Chronological Order. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. Howsoif, M.A. Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With 40 Engravings on Steel and 100 Woodcuts : Including 
Views of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings inade on the 
spot by W. H. Bartlett and other Travellers ; also Maps, Charts, Plans, Coins, Antiquities, 
&c. 2 vols. 4to. price ^€’2. Ss. cloth. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OP PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life; with numerous approved Formulieof the Medicines recommended.. By James Copland, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Cliariotte*B Lying-in Hospital, &c. Vols. I. and II, 
8vo. cloth ; and Parts X. to XVI. 48 6d. each, sewed. 


CRESY.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Edward Cresv, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by 
upwards of 3,000 Woodcuts explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions 
which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 8vo. price j6r3. 13s. 6d. cloth. 


THE CRICKET-FIELD ; 

Or, the Science and History of the Game. Illustraterl with Diagrams, and enlivened with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of Principles of Scientific liattmg. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Plates, 
price 5». half-bound. 

DALE.-THE DOMESTIC LITURGY & FAMILY CHAPLAIN, 

in I'wo Parts; The First Part bc*ing (liurcli Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Ih-ayer; Part H. comprising an appropriate rfermou for every Sunday in the year. By j 
the Uev. Thomas Dalk, M.V., (’anon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 2d Edition. ■ 
Post 4to. 2ls. cloth : or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered ; Jt2, lus. morocco. | 


.1 , / Family Chaplain, price 12s. cloth. 

Separately •[ the DoMh.sTic Liturgy, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

^AVIS.— CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., F.R.S., late H.M. Plenipotentiary in China; Governor 
and Coramander-in-Cluef ot the Colony of Hongkong. 2 vols. post Svo. with Woodcuts, 
price 218. cloth. 


i DELABECHE.— THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER 

I By SirHKNRYT. Dklaukchk, F R S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 

j United Kingdom. New r.dition ; iMtli numerous Woodcuts. Svo. 18s. cloth. 


DELABECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OP CORN- 

WALL, DKVuN, and WEST SOMERSET. By SirHKNRvT. Uklabkchk, F.R.S. Director- 
General of the Geological Survey. Svo. vuith Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Spates, 
price 14S. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE.-A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

In Theory and Practice. By Aro. Db la Rivb, Professor in the Academy of Geneva. In 
Two Volumes, with numeroat Wood Engravings. Vol. I, Svo. price 18#, doth. 



NEW WOEE8 AND NEW EDITIONS 


DEKNIffTOUN.— MEMOIBS OF THE DUKES OP UHBINO; 

lUnBtmtinflr tb« Arms, Arts, and lAterators of lUly, from MOCX}OXL. to MBCXXJL By 
laM«B Djsnnistoun, of Denuistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Paostluilss, and 
Sn^raTings on Wood. S voU. crown 8vo. jga. 8s. clotb. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of Letten to mjf Unknofttm FHsndt, &c. Second Edition, enlarged, lime, 
price Half-S'Crown, cloth. 

DOUBLEDAT, WESTWOOD, AND HEWITSON. — THE 

GBNGRA of BUTTERFLIES, or DIURNAL LEPIDOPTKRA : conprisin, their Generic 
Chsrscters, s Notice of their Habits and Transformations, and a Catalogue of the Species of 
each Genus. By Edward Doudlsday, F.L.S , F.Z.S., late Assistant in the Zoological 
department of the British Museum; and John O. Westw’OOU, Esq., President of the 
Entomological Society of London. Illustrated with Eighty-six coloured Plates from Drawings 
by W. C. Hew*itson, Esq., Author of British Oology. 2 vols. imperial 4to. price Fifteen 
Guineas, half-bound in morocco. 

EASTLAKB.— MATEBIALS FOB, A HISTORY OP OIL 

PAINTING. By Sir Charles Locs Eastlakk, F.R.6. F.S.A., President of the Royal 
Academy. 8vo. lOs. cloth. 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH ; 

Or, a Visit to a Religious Sce{dic. New £<tition. Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. clotb. 

" U IS RWIatfiy nwri-wnu-y tr. mfiH OiFm” .'iiifldi 1 uf tl.** n\ w “ on thnr own un.und, and thrm 

with their own weapons And this what the htUc nt the head of thi. arti< le pn.feitjm-* ti. do , aud it does Us work 
welh It IS leanaed and atul at tlw samt' tinir Itt-elr and enterUiinina It« iroiij is lery jrtiwrrfut and caUini;, 

Tcl tt i» not open to the ap|«areat oVyecUon of grate and smous subjei t» being treated Stpikantly. Whilst, firom tlie 
iiRtare of tl.e suhji^t, it might fauU Iw ♦utiUe.l ‘ ThrologicaU I nufititnu,’ Ittwn Uic meliiod m wlitch tlu* suhjiH t U 
treated it is as mlRreaUttf’ a* a collection of accues of aociet; ’* BSITAMSIA. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the 
English TexU; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Intiexcw, Greek-Engiisb 
and Knglish-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Roysl 8vo. 428. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 

OORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verlml Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, frc. 2 vols. royal 8vo. j6r3. 13s. 6d. clotb ; large |>aper, sei. 14a. tSd. 

EPHEMERA— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON : 

Comprising the Theory, Principles, and Practice of Kly-Fisbiiig lor Salmon : with Lists of 
good Salmon Flies for every good River In the Empire; with the Natural Histoiy of the 
Salmon, all Its known Habits described, snd the best way of artificially Breeding It ex- 
plained. With nnmerous coloured Engravlligs of Salmon Flies and Salmon Fry. By 
Echemkra ; assisted by Andrew Youno, of liivershin. Manager of the Duke of Snttier- 
land's Salmon Fishenes. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Plates, Hi. cloth. 

EPHEMERA-A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING; 

Teaching Fly-fisbing, Trolling, Bottom-fiahing, Salmon-flabing ; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching them. By EruaMKEA. New Bditloo, enlarged. 
Fcp. 8VO. w’itfa Ruiueroita Woodcuts, 9s. cloth. 

THE EXPEBIENCE OF LIFE. 

By the Author of Amg Merbert, Oerir»de, Itc. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. (ki. cloth. 
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S!ELIC£’S HISTOBY 07 THE FBOTESTANTS OF FBAHCE, 

From ISSl to ISSU TnnsUted from tba Hecood reriwd and correctod Edition, by B. Wkst. 
a vola. ]patt 8VO. [/* tk* prat . 


P0BBES.-DAH0MET AND THE DAHOMAHS: 

Being: the JournaU of Two MUsions to the King of Dabomey, and Reaidence at bit Capital , | 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frederick E. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S., I 
Whh 10 Plates and 3 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. | 

FOHESTEB AND BIDDULPHS NOBWAT. i 

Norway in 1848 and 1849 : containing Rambles among the Fjeldsand fiords of the Central and 
Westem Districts ; and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social | 
Organisation. By Thomas Forkstbr, Esq.; and Lieutenant M. S. Biddulph, Royal i 
Artillery. W ith Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates. 8vo. ISs. cloth. 


FOSS,— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND : 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West> 
minster fiom the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple 
I VoU. I, II. III. and IV. 8vo. 56s. cloth. 

i 

j FBANCIS.— THE HISTOBY OP THE BANK OF ENGLAND ; 

Its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. 2 vols. post Svo. 218. cloth. 

i 

i FBANCIS.— A HISTOBY OP THE ENGLISH BAILWAY; 

; Ita social Relatjons and Revelations. By John Francis. 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

i FBANCIS.— CHBONICLES AND CHABACTEBS OF THE 

I STOCK EXCHANGE. By John Francis. Second Edition. 8vo. 128. cloth. 


FBEEHAN.— THE LIFE OF THE BEV. WILLIAM KIBBY, 

M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c.. Rector of Barham; Author of one of the Bridgewater Treatises ; 
and Joint-Author of the Intr<*tiuctioH to Entomol> g ^ f . By the Rev. John Freeman, M.A., 
Rector of Ashwicken, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. W'lth a Portrait of Mr. Kirby (engraved by 
Henry Robinson), a Fac-simile of his Handwriting, and a View of Barham Parsonage. Svo. 
price 158. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH. - THE POETICAL WOEKS OP OLIVEE 

GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching 
Club. With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems* Edited by Bolton Corn by , 
Esq. Square crown 8vo. price One Guinea, cloth ; or, hound in morocco by Hayday, 
price 16s* 

NATUBALISrS S0J0X7BN IN JAMAICA. 

By F. U* Gomk, Esq. With coloured Plates. Poet 8vo. |4s. cloth. 


OBAHAM.-8TUDIES FBOM THE ENGLISH POETS: 

Ckimpilsing SelecUons hnom Milton, Shakspeare, Tope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, and Collina ; 
with the strikingly heantmil paaaagee printed InitMice; Bapianatory Notes and Uloatrations ; 
aiH l Baaniinat ion Quostioiia for exercise in English Cotnposition. By G. F. G ra u a m. lamo. 
price 7a. cloth. 

C 
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SEW WORKS AKD NEW EDITIOSS 


\ GEAttAX-ENOLISB;; OB, THE ABT OF OOMfOStnOIT 

Sx|ilftiii«d in a Series of Instructions an^ Examples. By O. F* Oeahah. New E^tloo, 
revWd and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. ciotb. 

^ MB. W. E. GEEO’S COlTTBIBUnONS TO THE BDM- 

'' BURGH REVIEW.- ESSAYS on PUHTlCAL.nd SOCIAL SCIENCE. CootrlOnteUctaefly 

to the Bdim&urgh Review. By William H. Ur so. 2 vois. 8vo. price 248. cloth. 

GUBNET.-mSTOEICAL SKETCHES; 

lllu&truting; some Mi morable Events and Epochs, from a.u. 1,400 to a.o. 1,846. By the Rev, 
John Uamfdbn Guk.nbv, M.A., Rector of St. Mary*s, Mary-le>bone. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPAmiA OP AECHITECTUBE, 

Histories}, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joskph Gwilt. Illustratetl with more than 
One Thousand En^fruvii/prs on Wood, from Desig-us by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition, with a 
Supplemental View of the Symmetr> and Slalnluy of Gothic Architecture ; coiiiprisim^ upwards 
of Eighty atlditional Woodcuts. 8vo. piicc 528. 6d. cloth — ^Phe Supflbment separately, 
price 6a. cloth. 

SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 

OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 20 in. b> loin.), with the Divisions and JBouiulsnea care- 
fully coloured ; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps. New 
Edition, corrected from the best and moat recent Authorities ; with the Railways laid down 
and many entirely new Maps. Colombicr 4to. Jbi, &s. half-bound in russia. 

HAMILTON. — DISCUSSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY AND 

literature, EI>UC.AT(0N and UNIVERSITY REFORM. Chiefly from the KdinAarj,* 
Rnnem; rorrecleil, vindicated, eular;;ed, in Notes and Appendices. By Sin William 
I Hamilton, Bsrt. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

j HARRISON.— THE LIGHT OF THE FORGE; 

I Or, Coonsets drawn from the Sack-Bed of E. M. By the Rev. William llAKRiaoif, M.A., 

I Rector of Birch, Essex, and Domestic Chaplain to H.K.H. the Duchess of Cambridfe. With 

2 Wood Eng^ravmgs. Fcp. 8 no. pnee 3s. cloth. 

I HABBISON.-ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rey. U. H^AUauM. U.A. late 
Fellow of Queen’s CoUei^e, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8a. 6d. cloth. 1 

i 

HARRY HIE0VER.-THE HUNTING-FIELD. ; 

By Haehy Hisovks. With Two Platea— One repreaentinK The Right Sort; the other. The | 
Wrung Bvrl. Fcp. «\o. 5s. half- bound. f 

, HARRY HIEOVER.-PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By MaiUiv Hikovks. With 2 Plates — One representlnjc Cuing tike Wothmen; tb* o^ber, 
Oming Uk€ Fcp. 8vo. price 5a. half-bound. 

HABBY HIE0VEE.-THE STUD, 

For Practical Purpose* and Prticiical Mem Betuf;^ a Guide to the Choice of n Horst for 
use mors tban for show. By HAnuY HiaoYsa. With Two Plates— One repreaeutinK 
A prettg %m»d $uri fur rmoei purpu.^99% the other, *BnpfA40’* « had nurt fur umg /mfpote, 
Fcp. 8 VO. 5a. hsU-bound. 
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BAIQEIY EIEOVSR.-'THE POCKET AND /mS STDD;, 

.Qr# on the M«D|kffement Of the Stable. By Harry Hibovjeii. Second, EdiWn ; 

Rdtb Portrait of the Author on hts favourite Horse Harlequin, Fcp. Svo. 5 s. half«boiaid» 

HABBY HIEOVEB.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK ; 

Or, SPECTACLKS for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Habrt Hibo^bb. New EditioD. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24 s. cloth. 

HAWKEB.— INSTBITCTIONS TO TOXJNG SPOBTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shootinsr. By Lieut. -Col. P. Hawkrr. New Edition, 
rorrected, enlargied, and improved; with Riffhty-flvc Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and 
Branston, from Drawing^ by C. V'’arley, Dtckes, &c. 8vo. 218. cloth. 

HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

contalninic ROLLS OF THE OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, Civil, 
Rccleaiaatical, Judicifll, Militfiry, Naval, and Municipal, from the EARLIES'P PERIODS to 
the PRESENT TIME; Compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offices. Together 
with the Sovengns of Europe, from the foundation of their respective States ; the Peerage 
and Nobility of Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a New Edition, imprOYCd 
and continued, of BHATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of 
T%e Dictionary of Datet^ an<l other Works. 8vo. 258 . half-bound. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OP ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Hbrschkl, Bart. &c. New Edition ; with Plates and Wood Engravings. 
Svo. IBs. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By hyooyos, Manners make the man.” New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2». 6d. clotb. 

^BD HOLLAND’S MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. 
P^lited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. Vol. I. Post Svo. 98. 6d. doth. 

LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. 

FOREIGN RRMfNTSCENCRS. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anec- 
dntev,andan Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have 
fallen \rithin his Ixirdship's observation. Edited by bis Sou, Henry Edward Lord 
Holland ; with Fac-similc. Second Edition. Post 8vo. lOs. Cd. 

HOLLAND. -CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Hknry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen; and Physician 
in Ordinary to His Royal liigliness Prince Albert. Founded chiefly on Chapters contained in 
Medical Notte and Hefteetione by the same Author Svo. price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

HOOK.-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY: 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Waltrr Parddhar 
Hook, D. 0 ., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW GARDENS; 

Or*’ 4 PO|i«illur Guide to the Rnval Botanic Gardena of Kew. By Sir William Jackson 
HggOlim* . 0.0,14. F.R.A4 4i L.S. dec. dse. TNrector. Kew Edition. lOnio.. wffh numerous 
Wood Engrevings, pt ice Sixpence. 
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KBW WOEK8 AND NEW EDWIONS 


mOSM Aim AS3Xm!T.—Tm BBITISH FLCmt t 

Comprtehiiir the "^niuoiranKrat or Flowering’ Plonta, and the PeriM. iThe 
with AddltiGne and Corrections} and numerons Fijcuret illiistintlve of the CtnbeDlfbrooa 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hoossm, F.R.A. 
and L.S. dtc., and G. A, WALKBa-AaNorr, 1X.D. F.L.S. ISmo. with 13 Plate*, 14s. dldth } 
with the Plates coloured, price 21 b. 

HOEWE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Br THOMao HARTWsbi. Honna, B.D. 
of St. John's Colleire, Cambridice} Prebendary of St. Paol't. New Edition, revised and 
corrected *, with numerous Maps and FacBimiles of Biblical Manuscripts. 5 vols. Svo. 03a. 
doth; or jTS, bound in calf. 

H0RNE.-A CONFENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

I STUDY of the BIBLE. By Thomas HABrwBLi. Horns. 8.0. of SL Jebli’aC0tl«ce.OBiB. 

' bridge. Beinit an Anslysis of his Imtro 0 imction to tAe CriHuml Siwig mmd Kmowied^t 
of the Haip Scripture*. New Edition, corrected and enlarffd. 12mo. with Maps wid otti«r 
; Eni^aviusra, 9s. boards. 

» 

I HOWITT.-THE CHILDRENS YEAR. 

I By Mary Howjtt. With Four Illustrations, en^traved by John Absolon, fiom Oiifinal 
^ l>esijtns by Anna Mary Howitt. t^uare 16mo. &s. cloth. 

I WILLIAM HOWITT’S BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK ; 

|lein}c the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amnaementi, 
I Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. New Edition; with 40 WoodOuts. 
I Fcp, 8\o. 6s. cloth. 

I ICOWITT.-THE RURAL LIFE OP ENGLAND. 

I By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised ; with Enitrarinits on wood, by 
I Bewick and Williams : unifSorm with Visite to Remutrkahte PUtee*. Medium 8yo. 31a. cloth. 

I HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

md Halls, BaUle- Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking: Passages in English History and 
j Poetry. By William Howiyt. New Edition ; with 40 Engravings cm Wood. MedlotnEvo. 
3ls. cloth. 

; SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAIf, with a 
I Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 Engravings on Wcxxi. Medium flvo. 
\ lit. cloth. 

j 

I HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

i By J. C. Hudson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Oflice, London j Author of Ptaip JHrwtiome 

j for Mokimg WiO*. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

1 HUDSON.-FLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

I In Conlonnity vrith the Law : with a clear Exposition of the Law relating id the distribution 

j of Personal Estate in the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much useful mfomit Jlon. 

By J. C. Kudsom, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. Svo. 3s, 8(L cloth. 

*»* These Two works may be had in One Volume, 7s, cloth. 

HUGHIE (E.)-A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 

POLITICAL, BOd COMMRRCIAL OEOORAPllY. By Rdwabd MvOliBa, F.R.O.S,, 
Master of the Royal Naral Lower School, Green widh Hospital. Containing Seventeen 
coloured Maps, with Descriptive Letterpress. The Maps engrayed on Steel by E. Wattaa, 
F,R.G.S. R^al Svo. price lOs. fld. half-boutid. 


FUBLISH£Z> BY KBSSIUt. LOKdMAK, BBOWK, AKD CO. 1 3 


HUG^S m.h^A MAHim OF MATBSlUmA^ aio- 

coYa|^refli6iidin|c an Inqtiiry into the Conslrdcti<m «f If ftps: with RaI«s for the 
Formfttion of Mftp Projections. By Wiluam Hvohks, F.R.0.S., Iste ProfeMor of Oeo> 
icrsphy in the College for Civil Eng^ineeri. Second Bi^ition ; with 5 PUtet. Fcp. 8yo.* price 
4«* 6d* cloth. 

HUMBOLDT. -ASPECTS OP NATXJEE 

Jlh IMUhrent Lftndi end Diflhrent Clioifttes ; with Scientific Biacidstions. By ALSXAirinis Von 
Momboldt. Trsnftlftted, with the Atithor*s aathoriby^ by Mrs. Sabinb. New Edition. 
Ifimo. 6ft. cloth t or in a voU. 3«. fid. each, cloth ; ]falf>ft-Crown each, sewed. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; 

Or, nShetch of a Physical I>escription of the Universe. Tradilated, with the Author's anthority 
by Mrs. Sabinb. VoIs. 1. and II. l6mo. Half-a-Crown each, sewed ; 3s. 6d. each, tSofhr or in 
post Bvo. Ifis. each,cloth.~Vol. III. post 8vo. 13s. 6d. cloth : or in Ifimo. Part 1. as. fid. sewed, 
Sa. fid. Cloth ; and Part II. 8s. sewed, 4s. cloth. 

HXTMPHBEYS.-SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAH- 

1 SPKARE : a Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable 

I PassA;;es in Sliaksiieare's Plays and Poems With an elaborately iUnminated border in the 

! characteristic style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments. Bonnd in very 
I masBive carved and pierced covers containinie: in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher, 

j The Illuminations snd Ornaments designed and executed by Hbnsy Noel Humphebts. 

Square post fivo. One Guinea. 

MBS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 

ORDERS, as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictines 
in Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders ; the Benedictines in England and in Germany 
Reformed Benedtctinea ; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order ; Tbe 
Augustines; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders; the Jesuits; 
and the Chrderof the Visitation of St. Mary- Forming the Second Ssaisa of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged; with 11 Etchings by the* Author, 
and 68 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 38a. cloth, 

MBS. JAMESON’S SACKED AND LEGENDARY ABT; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Skribs. ConUining Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers ; flie Magda- 
lene ; the Patron Saints ; the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs ; the Bishops ; the Hermits ; 
and the Wariior->Saints of Christendom. Second Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts, and 16 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. ass. cloth. 


MBS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third SBRibs of Socred and Legendary AH, 
With 5jS Drawings by the Author, and 152 Wood Engravings. Square crown Svo. asa. cloth. 

** Of an <mr writ«tati|K)« iMterad art, ih#r« Is boas Ib whose hands tht sna»«ct ac<^t>«s so d«sjp an mterast, wr la tscaloi with 
fooh prw£ottU«t kBnWtedKi*. aenial jet acute rriticinn. snch ds«f> sempulh^ntr the poetic, and swch high ««*acnw« for 

the sntred, O’* a»»U ui liw wuik* oi Mr» Jaoiaewn. A noble style, dugniSed yet naiural, simple yet Unpeewnw^ at ones 
cantirataw tin* rtttder, while the utter abavnee of pedautry, even in Gte fulnews of the authoreM*e armwiedfe of •baemm 
sukleets, atUIs not ita least ipraaeful characteristic to Uds booh.. . ..Mrs. J^ameaon's eery aehoUrly and arttat lihe volume is 
one which c^er} art Ubrarv must poeseM f and of the hif;h ijualiUes and merits of which, ewm the faint and me«Kr« akeich 
which wtt h4r« drawn can hardly, we hope, fhil to afford some Indkatkei." Morkimu CWfco.'^JCi.B. 


LOBD JEFFBEY’S CONTBIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN- 



BUIIOli RBVtR W. A K«w Edition, cmaplete in One Volniiie, unilbriB adth Mr. MaCknlay’a 
Eaaiqfa and Sir iBossB Maokintoah't and the Rev. Sydney Smith's Works; with « Portrait 
engraved by Henry R^iiiBon» and a Vignette View of Craigerook engraved by J. Cousea. 
Square crown 8vo. [Nsiii% rmdg, 

S* Also, tlte Second BdHioB, in I vola. Bvo. price its. cloth. 
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NEW WORES AND NEW EDIXIONS 


BISHOP JEBEMY TAYLOR S ENTIRE WOR^ : 

Witti the Life hy Bishop Hkbbr Revised end corrected by the Hev. Charlk* Paqk 
K o«Ny Fellow of Oriel Ck^ll^e, Oxford. In Ten Volumes. Vols. II. to X. 8vo. price Half-a- 
Gdinea ^urb. 

The First Volume, comprisin^f Bishop Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, extended by the 
Editor, is nearly ready for publication, 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR.— READINGS FOR EVERY 

DAY in LENT: compiled from the Writinifs of Bishop Jkrkmy Tavi.or. By the Author of 
Amjf Herherit 7 he Child^e First History of Romey &c. Fcp. 8vo. price Ss. cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. By Alkxandkr Keith Johnston, F.R.S.K. F.R.G.S F.G.S. ; Geographer at 
V.dinburgh in Ordmary to Her Majesty, In One Volume of 1,440 pages ; comprising nearly 
50,CK)(TNRmes of liares. 8vo. price 36s. cloth ; or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible 
back, 4 is. ' 

i 

KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

a History of the Eiijrlish Commonwealth fill the periCKl of the Norman Conquest. By John 
M ircHBLL Krmblb, F C.P S-, &c. 2 vols. 8>’o. 288. cloth. 

ZIPPIS.-A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS FOR 

PUBLIC and PRIVATE WORSHIP. Selected and prepared by Ani>rbw KiPPia, D.D., 
Abraham Rees, D.D., the Rev, Thomas Jervis, and the Rev. Thomas Moroan, LL.D. i 
New Edition *, including a New , Supplement by the Rev. Edmund Kell, M.A. IHmo. 4a. i 
^loth ; or 4s. 6d, bound in roan.-— The SUPPLEMENT separately, price Eightpence. j 


KIRBY AND SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 1 

MOLOGV ; or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious ] 
and useful I nsects, of their Metamorphoses, F<K>d, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, | 
Noises, Hyl»emation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M..\, F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; | 

and W. Spence, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 \oIh. 8vo with Plates, Sis. C<1. cloth., j 

I 

t 

LAING.-OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- i 

TICAL STATE of DENMARK and the DUCHIES of SLESWICK and HOLSTEIN in 1851 : j 
Being the Tliird Series of Notes of a Traveller . By S\mukl Lai. no, Ivsq. With a Plan of the \ 
Battle of Idstedt. 8vo. price 128. cloth. ! 

I 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 
TICAL rtate of tli« EUROPEAN PEOPLE in IH48 .nd IM9: Uelni; the Second derie, of 
Notes of a Traoetier. By Samuel Lai no. Esq. 8vo. 148. cloth. 

LANG. — FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE FOE THE 

GOLDEN LANDS of AUSTRALIA ; the Right of the CoUmies, and the Interest of UriUiiil 
and of the World. By John Dunmork Lano, M.A., D.D. With a coloured Map. PostBvo, 
pr«ce 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LANG>-AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

of NEW SOUTH WALKS j including a Visit to the Gold Regions, and a DetcriiHioii of tho 
Mines, with an Bstimate of the prolwble Results of the Great Discovery. By John DoRiitOEB 
Lamo, M.A,, D.D. Third Edition Ohrec-fourtba entirely new), brinf^og (kmn fbe Mlotory of 
the CiHony to July i , ) 8 S 2 ; with a targe coloured Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 9ta. cioth. 
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LABDNEB’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, L1TER.ATURK, THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, NATURAL 
HIS IORY, AND MANUFACJrURES ; A Series of Original Works by 


Sir John Hrrschel, 

Sir Jambs Mackintosh, 
Robert South by. 

Sir David Urbnvstbr, 


Thomas KBiaHTLRY, 
John Forster, 

Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Moore, 

And other eminent Writers. 


Bishop Thirlwall, 

'Ihe Rev. G. R. Glbig, 

J. C. L. De Siamondi, 

John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. 


• Complete in 133 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price Nineteen Guineas, cloth. 
The works separately, in Sets or Senes, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 


A LLst%f ihe Works composing ihe Cabinei Cgclopctdia : — 


I. Bellas History of Russia 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 

' 2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets . . 2 vols. 7s. 

3. Brewster’s Optics 1 vol. 38. 6d. 

4. Cooley’s Maritime and Inland 

Discovery 3 vols. 10s. 6<l. 

5. Crowe’s History of Franco ..3 vols. 10s. Cd. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities . . 1 vol, 38, Cd. 

7. De Sismoudi’s History of the 

Italian Republics 1 vol. Ss. Cd. 

6. De Sumondi’s Fall of the Roman 

Empire 2 vols. 7s. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry I vol. Ss. Cd. 

10. Donovaii’sDomestic Economy 2 vols. 78. 

II. Dunham’s Ijpam & Portugal 5 vols. I7a. 6d. 

12. Duubam’sHistory of Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway 3 voU. lOs. Cd. 

Its. Dunham’s History of Poland. . 1 vol. 38. Cd. 

14. Dunham’s Germanic Empire 3 vols. lOs. Cd. 

15. Dunham’s Europe during the 

Middle Ages 4 voU. 14s. 

16. Dunham’s British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Dunham’s Lives of Early Wri- 

ters of Great Britain 1 vol. 5d. 

18. Fergus’s History of the United 

States 2 vols. Ts. 

19. Fosbroke’s Greek and Roman 

Antiquities 3 vols. Ts. 

20. Forster’s laves of the States- 

men of the Coiumoii wealth 5 voU. 176. Cd. 

21. Gleig’s Lives of British Mili- 


tary Couinianders 3 vols. lOs. Cd. 

22, Grattan’s History of the Ne- 


therlands 

. . 1 vol. 

38. Cd. 

23. Henskiw’s Botany 

1 vol. 

3s. Cd. 

34.. Herschel’s Astronomy . . . 

. . . . 1 vol. 

3s. Cd. 

25. Herschel’s Discourse on 

Na- 


tural Philosophy ..... 

. . .. 1 vol. 

Ss. 6d. 

26. History of Rome 

2 vols. 

78, 

37. History of Bwitaerland . , 

. . . . 1 vol. 

Ss. Cd. 

28. Holland’s Manufactures 

in 


MeUl 

. . . . 3 vols. 

10s, Cd. 


29. James’sLiveaofForeignStatcs- 

tnea ... 5 vols. 17«, Cd. 

30. Rater 4t Lardner’s Mechauks I vol. 3s. Cd. 
81. Reightley’s Outlines of Hist. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

32. LArdner’s Arithmetic vol. Ss. Cd. 

33. Lardtier’s Geometry I vol. 3s. Cd, 


34. Lardner on Heat 1 vol. 3s. Cd. | 

35. Lardner’s Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics 1 vol. 3s. Cd. { 

36. Lardner & Walker’s Electricity 

and Magnetism 2 vols. 76. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and ' 

Courtenay’s Lives of British | 

Statesmen 7 vols. 243. Cd. i 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, & Bell’s | 

History of England 10 vols. 358. | 

39. Montgomery and Shelley’s I 

Eminent Italian, Spanish, ' 

and Portuguese Authors ... 3 vols. 10s. Cd, 

40. Moore’s History of Ireland. ,4 vols. 14s. 

41. Nicolas’s Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

42. Phillips’s Treatise on Geology, 3 vols. 78, 

43. Powell’s History of Natural 

Philosophy 1 vol. 3a. 6d. 

44. Porter’s Treatise on the Manu- 

facture of Silk I vol. 8s. 6d. . 

45. Porter’s Manufactures of 

Porcelain and Glass 1 vol. Ss. Cd. 

46. Roscoe’s British Lawyers 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

47. Scolt’u History of Scotland . . 2 vols, 7s. 

48. Shelley’s Lives of Eminent 

French Authors 2 voU. 78. 

49. Shuckard & Swainson’s Insects, I vol. 8s. 6d. 

50. Southey’s Lives of British Ad- 

mirals 5 vols. 17a. Cd. 

51. Stebbiug’s Church Hi&tory ..3 voU. 7s. 

52. Stebbing’s History of the Re- 

formation 3 vols. 7s, 

53. Swaiiibon’s Discourse on Na- 

tural History 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

54. Swainaoii’s Natural History &; 

Classitictttion of Animals . . I vol. 3s. 6d. 

55. Swai noon’s Habits & lusti nets 

of Animals I vol. Ss. 8d. 

56. Swainsoii’s Birds 3 vols. 7s. 

57. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, &;c. 3 vols. 7s. 

58. Swainsun's Qiiadj'uy>eds 1 vol. 3a. Cd. 

59. Swainsoii’s ^^hells&Shell-Hsh, 1 vol. 8s. Cd. 

60. Swainson’s Animals iu Mena- * 

genes 1 voL Ss. 6d. j 

61. Swainsou’a Taxidermy .aoM ! 

Bibliography 1 vol. 3$. 6d. ^ 

62. Thirlwatra Uisiorv of Greece,8 vols. 88s. | 
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NBW W0EB8 AKJD NEW EDITIONS 


LABDNE&.— THE OBEAT EXHIBITION ANB LONDON 

in 18$1. Bevlewnd by Dr. liARONBJi^ Michbl Chbyalibr. John Lbmoinnb* «r4 Hbotob 
Bbrlios, With Wood EngmviugB. Crown 8 yo. price lie. cloth. 

DB. LATHAM ON DISEASES OF THE HEABT. 

Lectorea on SubjecU connected with CUnical Medicine : Diseases of the Heart. By P< M. 
Latham, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. New Edition, a vols. 12ino. Ids. cl* 

DB. PALCK LEBAHN.-GOETHE’S FAUST. 

With copious Eng^iish Notes, containing the whole of the Text, in Ge^nan and English, classU 
fled accortling to the Rules of Grammar, for .Students of the German Language. By 
Falck Lbbahn, Pli.D. Author of Garama in One Volume, 8ic. 8vo. pricre 15a. cloth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATUBAL HISTOBT; 

Or, First Principles of Zoology *. Comprising the Principles of Classification intersperseil 
with amusing and instructive Accounts of the most remarksbie Animals. By Mrs. iL Lsa. 
New Edition, enlarged, with numerous additional Wooilcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7 b. 6d. cloth. 

L. E L.-THE POETICAL WOBES OF LETITIA ELIZA- 

BBTH LAN'OON; compri.ior the IMPROVISATRICK, the VKNKTIAN URACKI.ET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLET, the TROUBADOLR, and other Poetical Remains. New Kdiitoii j with 
3 Vigoettea by Richard Doyle. 2 voia. Iflmo. lOs. cloth ; morocco, 21a. 

I LETTEBS ON HAPPINESS, ADDBESSED TO A FBIEND. 

j By the Author of Letters to Mp OmJknown Frirnde, flic. Fcp. 8vo. 6a. cloth. 

j LETTEBS TO MY UNKNOWN FBIENDS. 

I By a Ladt, Author of Lettera on Happinesa. 3il Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

1 LINDLEY.-INTBODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

J By J, Linolby, Ph.ll, F.R.S. LM. iic, Profesaor of Botany in University College, Lmdon. 

New Edition, with Correctioos and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with SU Platea and 
^ numerous Woodcuts, 2ia. cloth. 

’ LINWOOD.— ANTHOLOOIA OZONIENSIS, 

Site Ftonlegium e Itiaibua poeticis diveraomm Oxoniensium Gnecis et lAtinis dccerptuni. 
Corante Quliblmo Limwooo, M.A. AUiis Chriatl Alumtnu. Svu. us. cloth. 

I UTTON.-THE CHUBCH OP CHBIST, 

I Id ila idea. Attributes, and Alinistry : W'lth a particular reference to the Contrt>veray <m the 

; Bubjecl between Eouantats am! Protestants. By the Rev. EnwAao AaTMtia Li rroM, M. A., 

j Vtce<Prtocipal of St. Edmund Hail, Oxford. 8vo. 16a. cloth. 

LOBIMEB.-LETTEBS TO A YOUNO MASTER MABTNEB 

On some Sobjccta connected with hia Calling. By tbe late CHAaLBs Lobimbb, N^ KdL 
tkm. Fcp. 8VO. 5a. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.-THE AMATEUR OABDENEB’S CALENDAR: 

Being* a Monthly Guide as to what should lie avoided, as well as what should be done, in a 
Garden in each Month t with plain Rules how to do what is requiaite; Dirociions for (.aying 
Out and Ftaotiag ERchen and Flower Gardens, Pteasure Grounds, and Shrubberies t amt a 
hhart Account, in each Mautb, of the Quadrup^, Birds, and Insecta then moat ih|orioua to 
Oardaaa* By Mrs. Loudon. ISmo.with Wood Bngraviuga, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
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LOUDOH.— THE LADY’S COUNTEY COMPANION j 

' Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Bationaily. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of Gardening for | 
Ladieet See, Fourth Edition ; with Plate and Wood Engrayings. Fcp. Syo. 6e. cloth. j 

! 

LOUDON’S SBLP-INSTEUCTION FOE YOUNG GAE- 

DEMEUS, Foreatera, Bailiffs, Land Stewartla, and Farmera; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, ' 
Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing tlieir applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. With a 
Portrait of Mr.lLoudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8 vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPJEDIA OP GAEDENING; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floiiciilture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening: including all the latest improvements; a Geu-jral History of Gardening in 
all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State: with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress in the British Isles. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Branstou. New Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 5<te. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OP TEEES AND SHEUBS : 

Being the Arboretum et Fruticctum IJritanmcum abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scieiilifically and Popularly Descrilied ; 
with their l*ropagation, (.Culture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species, Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. With about 
3,000 Engravings ou Wood. 8vo. 4^2. 10s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA OP A6RICULTUEE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Laiuicnl Pro|)erty, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable prcxluctions of Agricult uie: including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View' of its present State, wdth Suggestions for 
its future progress lu the British Isles. New Edition. 8vo. with 1,100 Woodcuts, 50s. loth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCL0PA3DIA OP PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now fouml in, or have been intro<luced into, Great Bntain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in dower, and ac<)uire all the information respecting 
it wlUch is useful and Interesting. New Edition, corrected throughout, and brought down to 
the year 1853, by Mrs. Loudon. [/« the prese. ' 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA OP COTTAGE, PAEM, AND 

Vll.LA ARCHITECTL'RK aiul FURNITURE ; ront»inin(f numerous Desiffus, from the Villa 
ta the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural i 
Buildings; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
nPf Fixtures, And Furniture, and appropriate Odices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: each 
I^ign accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 
Loudon. With more than 3,000 Engravings on Wood, Bvo, tez, 3s, cloth. 

I 

LOUDON’S HOETUS BEITANNICUS; i 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated In, or introduced into Britain, An j 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout: With a Supplement, including all the New , 
Plants, and a New General Index' to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loudon v- Assisted by | 
W. H. Baxter, and David Wuostkr. Svo. 31b. fid. cloth.—The SCrrLRitRNT separately. ; 
price Hs. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


I LOW.— ELEMENTS OP PRACTICAL AOBICULTUKE] 

Comprebenditig: the Cultivation of Plants, the husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
i Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Ksq. F.R S.E. New Edition, with SOO Woodcuts. 8vo. 

! 21s. cloth. 

> ^ MACATJLAY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND PROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Babih^gton Macaulay. New Edition. 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 328. cloth, 

/ MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL & HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

CONTIUBUTKD to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Three Editions, as follows: — 

! 1 . Library Edition (the fiepenth)^ in 3 vols. 8vo. price SGs. cloth. 

2. Complete uHIne VoLu MIC, with Portrait and Yiffnette. Square crown 8vo. price 218, 

cloth ; or 30 h, handsomely bound in calf by Havday. 

3. A NivW’ Edition, in 3 vols. fcp 8vo. price 218. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 

With IVRY and the ARMADA. By Thomas Badinotos Macaulay. New Edition. 
16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth; or lOs. 6d. bound in nioiocco by Uayday. 

MR MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous Illustrations, Ongrinal and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Srharf, Jun. and eu2:ra\ed by Samuel Wilbains. New Edition. Fcp. 4to 21s. boards ; 
or 428. bound in morocco by Ha>clay. 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; 

tir, the YOUTH of LEONARDO DA VINCI - a Tale. B> the lute Diana Looisa Mac- 
DON ALD. Fcp. 8VO. 6S clotll. 

' MACKINTOSH-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- j 

NKOUS WORKS; mrhidinif his (‘ontnlmtions to The El »1.\' BURGH UKVIKW. A New 
Edition, complete in One V<»luine; with I’ortiaii aiul Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 2tM. 
cloth , or 30s. calf extra by Hayduy. 

M'LEOD AND WELLER’S SACRED ATLAS. 

An Atlas of Scripture Geoa^rapby . Adapted lor the use of Traininar UolleKes, Pupil Teachera, 
and the Upper Ulasses in Eleiiientary .schools. Comprising- FitPen colonied .Maps, and a ' 
Section, en^ra\cd on len Platesi* , with lllubtrativc Lelteriiress, by \Vai.ti;r M'I.lou, 
F.H G S., Head Master of the Model S<*hool, and Master of .MetlKul in the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea. The .Maps coirjpiie<l and engravtil by Edu aki> U i.llkk, F. R.G.% Royal 
8x0. price 7s. half-bouna. 

M‘CULLOCH-A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

which IHrrEUMINB the RATE of WAGE.S and the CAINDITION of the LAUOUIUNO ; 
CLABsEy. By J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. Fcp. a,o 3«. Cd. cl.dh. 

M'CULLOCH. — A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 

BETU AI,and HISTORICAL.of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Dins- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M*Culi. 0CH, Kstp New Edition, eorrc'cleil, 
enlorg'ed, and improved ; Including; a New .Supplement. 8vo. 5f)8 rloth ; or 55a. half iHiund 
in russia with flexible back. — The Sufplkmbnt iwparately, pj jct* 4s. Od. 

M‘CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STA- 

; TIHTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Nattiml 

I Objects ki the WflRLD. By J. R. M'Culloch, Ksq. Tllustrateil with R lorge Maps. New 

1 ^^ition ; with a HuppleTt,eiit, cotnprisiiijt: the Population of Great Biitatn frdm the Census of 
i85l. 2 \ol». hvo. 03s, cloth.— The Bui'I'li* m ent separately, price 28, 6d. 
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IsrCULIiOCH.— AK ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE & STATIS- 

TICAL, of the BEIT18H EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious institutions. By J. R. ISPCulloch, Esq. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved 2 vols, 8vo. 428. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. II. 
McCulloch, Esq. Second Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved. 8vo. I6s, cloth. 


i 


1 

I 

I 

1 
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MAITLAND. -THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
CHAKX.KS Maitland. New Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 14». cloth. 

MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science arefaniihai ly Kxplaincdand Illustrated b) Experiments, 
New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


; MBS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHI- 

i EOSUPHY, in which the Elements ot that Science are famiharly explained. New 

1 Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo- with 23 Plates, lO-s. Cd. cloth. 

I MBS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL 

/ ECONOMY, in which the Eleineuts of that acieuceaie familiarly explained. New Edition. 

! Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 


! MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY ; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application lo Agricul- 
I ture. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 98. cloth. 

MRS. MABCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON LAND & WATER. 

I New Edition, revised and toirected. With a coloured Map, shewing the comparative 
^ altitude of Mountaxne. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

I MABIOTTI.— FRA DOLCINO AND HIS TIMES; 

j Being an Account of a General Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform, and of an Anti-Heretical 
^ Crusade in Italy, in the early part oi the Fourteenth Century. By L. Mabiottj, Author of 
j Jtalpf P<ut and Pretentf &c. Post 8vo. price 10s, Gd. cloth, 

MARTINEAU.-CHURCH HISTORY IN ENGLAND, 

‘ From the Earliest Times to the period of the Retormution. B) the Rev. Arthur Martineau, 

M.A., late F eliow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 32mo. [/« tk€ pre*t. 




I 


MAUNDERS BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

• Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, atul brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, fttim the Earliest Perioil of History; fonning a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. A New and caref*iUy-re\i8ed Edition, corrected throughout, and 
extended by the introduction of nuuferous additional Lives. Fcp. Svo. 10s. cloth; bound in 
roan, 12s. ; calf lettered, 12s. 6d. 


:^MAU|fDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: 

\ Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem,aiid a 

Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners and Cnstoins, &c. An entirely New Edition; revised Uumuglkout and 
brought down to the Presetit Time. Fcp. 8\o. lOs. cloth; bound in roan, 12a.; calf li|tered, 

[12s. 6d. 
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WEW WORKS ANB NEW EDITIONS 
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! 


j 

! 
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XAUKPER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITEBABY TBEASXJBY : 

I A ii«w «nd popular Encyclbp^dia of Science and the Bellea^Lettrea \ including all SrancKea of 

Sdence^and every^ Subject connected with Literature and Art. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10«. 
cloth; bound in roan, 128. ; calf lettered, 128. Cd. 

MAUlfDEB’S TBEASUBY OF NATUBAL HISTOBY; 

Or, a Popular Dictiojiary of Animated Nature; In which the Zoological Characteriaticf that 
distinguish the different Claaaea, Oenera, and Specie* are combined with a variety of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Ahimal 
Kingdom. With 900 accurate Engravings on Wood. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10a. doth ; 
bound in roan, 12a. ; calf lettered, 12s. 6d. 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASUBY OP KNOWLEDGE, 

And L1HR.4RY' of REFERENCE. Comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, an 
Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a Synopaia of 
the Peerage, numerous useful Tables, Ac. Tlie Twentieth Edition (1853), carefully revised 
and coTTect«»d throughout ; With some Additions. Fjpp. 8vo. 10*. cloth ; bound in roan, 12*. ; 
calf lettered, 12a. 6d. 

MEEIVALE.-A HISTOBY OP THE BOILANS UNDEB 

the EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charjles Mfc.RiVAi.E, 11 D., late Fellow of St. John** College, 
Cambridge. Vola. 1. and II. 8vo. 28s. cloth — Vol. HI. completing the History to the Eatn- 
blishmeut of the Monarchy by Augustus, avo. 14s. cloth. 

MEBTVALE.— THE FALL OP THE BOMAN BEPlJBLIC : 

A Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. Chas Mbrivalb, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John*s Col)eg(% Cambridge. 12mo. [/» tkepr$*M, 

MILNEE.-THE HISTOBY OP THE CHUBCH OP CHBIST. 

By the late Rev. Josbpii Milner, A M. With Additions by the late Rev. Isaac Miln'RB, 
D.D., F.R.S. A New Edition, revisetl, with additional Notes by the Rev, Tiioa. Grantham, 
B D 4 vola, 8vo. price 52s. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMEBY’S POETICAL WOBKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the .\uthor's Autoinographiral Preface*. A New Edition, 
complete in Gne Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. doth; 
morocco, 21 s.— Or, in 4 vola. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 90*. doth; 
morocco, 3%. 

MONTGOMEBY.— OBIGINAL HYMNS 

For Public, Social, and Private Devotion. By James Montoombry. 18mo. 5a. Od. doth. 

M00EE.-HEALTH, DISEASE,. AND BEMEDY, 

Familiarly and^tractically considered in a few of their relation* to the Blood. By GvoAOS 
Moorb, M.D. Member of the Royal College of l^yaiciana. Poat Avo. 7*. Gd. doth. 

MOOBE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By Grorob Moorb, M.I)., Member of the E^yal College of Phyaidana. Tlilrd and 
cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. doth. 

M00EE.-THE POWEB OP THE SOUL OVEB THE BODY, 

C<imiderHi iu rdatioo to Health and Moral*. Siy Oboror Moorb, M.D. Member of the 
KoyRl Coitege of Fliyaidana. Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 8*. doth. 


MOOKIL-THE USB OF THE BODY IN KEULTION TO 


tlM 


MIND. By Qrorob Moorr, M.D. Member of the Royal Collega of I%yaldans. 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. Bvo#^. cloth. 
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^MOOEB.— MEMOIES, JOUENAL, & COEEBSPOEDBUTCE 

[ of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by tbe Uigrht Hon. Lord John RuBasLi., M.P. With 
'y Portraits and Vijfnette Illustrations. Vols. I. and II. post 8 vo. price 31a. cloth. 

■THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF MOORE'S MEMOIRS, 

i ^ JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE, with Portraits of Sir John Stevenson and Samuel 
I \ Rofpers, Esq. ; and Vignettes, by T. Creswick, R.A., of the Meetii^^ of the Waters, and Moore’s 
j- Residence at Mayfield. Vols, III. and IV. post 8 vo. price Sis. cloth. 

! THOMAS MOOEE’S POETICAL WOEKS. 

^ Containing- the Autlior’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete In One Volume, uniform 
with lA)rd Jiyron’s and Southey’s Poems. With a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, 

^ Chippenham., Medium Svo. 31s. cloth; morocco by Hayday,S 3 s. 

Also a New and cheaper Issue of tbe First collected Edition of tbe above, in 10 vols. 
fcp. Svo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, price 35s. cloth. 

MOOEE.— SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACEED SONGS. 

By Thomas Mookr, Author of “ Lalta Rookh,” &c. First collected Edition, with Vignette 
by K Doyle. Ifimo. Ss. cloth; 138. Cd. smooth morocco, by Hayday. 

I MOOEE’S lEISH MELODIES. 

! New Edition, with the Autobtogmplncal Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
* Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Mach 8 e» R.A. 16mo. 5s cloth ; 12 s. 6 d. smooth 
morocco, by Hayday. — Or, with Vignette Title by R. Corbould, fcp. Svo. 10 s. cloth ; bound 
In morocco, 138. Gd. 

MOOEE’S lEISH MELODIES. 

Illnstmted by I>. Maclise, R.A. New and Cheaper Edition; with lf>l Designs, and the 
whole of the Letterpress engraved on iJt€;el, by F. P. Becker. Saper>royal Svo. Sla. fid. j 
bound in morocco by Hayday, 46 3 . 12 s. fid. —.The Original Edition, in imperial Svo , price 
C3s. boards ; morocco, by Hayday, df4. 148. fid. ; proofs, jgfi. fis. lioards,— may atill be had. 

MOOEE’S LALLA EOOEH: AN OEIENTAL EOMANCE. 

K New Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mf. Moose’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Macitse, R.A. Ifipno. 5s. cloth ; 128 . fid. smooth 
morocco, by Hayday,— Or, in fcp. Svo. with Four Engravings ^m Paintings by Westall. 
lOs.fid. cloth; bound In morocco, 14s. 

MOOEE’S LALLA EOOEH: AN OEIENTAL EOMANCE. 

W^fth 13 highly-fini shell Steel Plates from Designs by Corlxmld, Meadows, and StephanofT, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Oiarlea Heath. New Eilition. Square 
crown Svo. ISs. cloth j morocoo, 288.— *A few copies of Original Edition, in royal Svo. 

! price One Guin^ still remain. 

MOSELEY.— THE MECHANICAL PBINCIPLES OP ENGI- 

i NKURING AND ARCHITKCfURE. By tlie R*v. H. Mosri.bt, M.A., r.R.a., Profesior of 

, Natural I’hiloaopby and Astronomy in King’s College, Ixmdon. Svo, 24a. cloth. f 

MOSELEY. — ILLUSTEATIONS OP PEACTICAL ME- 

CHANIC 8 . By the Rev. H. Mosei.ky, M.A,, Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in King’s College, X^ndou. New X^ition. Fcp. Svo, with nnmeroua Woo^nta, 8 a. cloth. 

I MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOEY, 

I Ancient and Modem. Translated, with copicnis Notea, by Jamrs MtriiinocK, Hi.M. New 

i Bdltkm, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Hrhrv SnaMaai M.A. 

\ 4 vols. Svo. 48s. cloth. 

* 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


MtrEE,-A CEITICAL HISTORY OP THE LAHOHAHB 

ANP LITERATURK OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mure, M.P., of CaWwell. 

3 vola. 8vo. S6«, clotb. — Vol. IV. comprising Historicat Literature from the Rise of Prose 
Composition to the Death of Herodotus. 8vo. with Map, price 15s. cloth. 

« 

MURRAY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprisingr a complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural Hi8tor>' of each Country, and the Industry, 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. Second 
Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwai^s of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo. j^'S, cloth. 

NEALE.-RISEN PROM THE RANKS; 

Or, Conduct Caste. By the Rev. Erskink Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. 

Fcp. 8vo. [AVtirfy ready. 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rev. Ekskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. cloth. I 

NEALE.— THE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OP THE 

JUST. By the Rev. Erskixh Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Fcp. 8vo. with 
"Woodcuts, 78. cloth. 

NEALE.— THE CLOSING SCENE ; 

Or, Chnstianitv and Infidelity contrasted in the I^ast Hours of Remarkable Persons. By 
the Rev. Ersri^e Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. New Editions of the First and 
Second Series. 2 voU. fcp. 6vo. 126. cloth ; or separately, 6s. each. 

NEWMAN.-DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

GREGATIONS. By John Hlnky Newman, I^riest of the Oratory' of St, Philip Neri, 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN’S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

IStray Leaves from an Arctic Journal ; or. Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in Search 
of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition. By Lieut. Shkrard (hiaoRN, R.N., Commanding 
H.M.8.V. Pioneer. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post 8vo. price 128. cloth. 

OWEN JONES.— WINGED THOUGHTS: 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
£. L. Bateman, and executed in Illuminated Printing by Owen Junes. lm|ienai bvo. Sis. 6<l. 
etegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. — PLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS: A Series of SUnzas. By Mary Anne Bacon With beautiful Illustrations 
Of Flowers, designed and printed in Colouni by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 3is, fid. elegantly 
bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS PROM THE GARDEN AltD THE 

JFIBLd: A Series of Stanzas. By Mart Anne Bacon. With beautiful lllustmtions of 
Pipit, designeil and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8v’o. 81s. fid. elegautlv 
hound in calf. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

VmmMXHir «t tlM INVKBTKBKATE animals, delivw«l M tbe ltoy«l Collwe 
' ##pif«ious In mi. By BtpMARp F.R,S. Hunterian Professor to the College. New 

Bullion* fi^ltrected. fivo. w|thWood iOigraviugs. [J^ottriy ready. 
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OWEN,— LECTTTEES ON THE COMPABATIVE ANATOMY 

Mid PHYSIOJLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal C<^eg:e of 
Sui^cOns in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. 

In 3 vols. The First Volume ; with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 148. cloth. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OP BLAISE PASCAL: 

With M. Viliemain’s Essay on Pascal considered as a Writer and Moralist prefixed to the 
ProvinciaJ Letter*} and the Miscellaneoua Writing*, Thought* on Religion, and Evidence* 

) 'of Chrutianitg re-arranged, with laige Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P, Fau- 
Translated from the French, with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Edi- 
torial Notes, and Appendices, by George Pearce, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
35s. 6d. cloth. 

Vol. I.— PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal pre- ; 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, Bs. 6d. ' 

Vol. IL— PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions, from Original MSS : from M. Faug^re’s Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. ' 

Vol. HI.- PASCAL’S M ISCFXLANEOUS WRITINGS. Correspondence, Detached Thoughte, j 
&c. : from M. Faug^re’s Edition. Post 8vo. 8 b. 6d. 

PASHLEY.— PAUPERISM AND POOR-LAWS. 

By Robkht Pasiilky, M.A , F.(’, P.S., One of Hei Majesty’s Counsel, and late Fellow of ! 
Trinity College, Cambridge* ; Author of Travel* tn Crete. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 1 

i 

CAPTAIN PEEL’S TRAVELS IN NUBIA. | 

A RIDE through the NUBIAS DESERT. By Captain W. Peel, R.N. Post 8vo. with a j 
Route Maj* from Caiio to Koidoiaii, pi ice 58. cloth, I 

“ A J book, written hj one wbn Set no'lnng vrortiiy of notice him,*nd knows how to describe ‘ 

whnt he saw. . llif little book, put forward without any pretension, is not only higlily iinaui»ing, tut it is full of the t 
mostYslwiblc infomiatton.** Unitrd Sxrticb Maciazinb. I 


PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET : I 

With Observations on the Dictetical Regimen suited for Disorderetl States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
EfitablUIiments for Panniers, l>unatics, f^rinunHliS, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S. Si L.S, Authoi of Ktements of Maienu Aledica. 8vo. 168. cloth. 

PESCHEL’S ELEMENTS OP PHYSICS. 

Translatt^d from the Gei-nian, with Notes, b> £. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 

3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

PETERBOROUGH. — A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MOR- 

DACNT, Earl of PETERHOKOUGH and MONMOUTH- vvitli Selections from hisCoire- 
spoiideiiee. By the Author of Uoehelaga and The Conquest of Cancuta. 3 vols. i> 08 t 8vo. 

[/m the prt**. 

PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- i 

KALpGY. A New Kilitum, with extensive Alterations and Additions, by II. J. Bsookb, ! 
F.R.i!}., F.G.S. ; and W. H. M iller, M.A., F.R,S., F.G.S.. Professor of Mineralogy in the ' 
University of Cambridge, v ith numerous W^ood Engravings. Post 8vo. price l«s. cloth. 1 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OP THE 

PAL.e<.)ZO!C F()SSII3 of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEifl’ SOMERSET; observr.1 in 
the coiu*te of the Ordinance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. ; 
F.G.S. Ac. 8vo. with 60 Plales, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth, [ 
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NBW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PORTLOCK — »EPOaT ON THE GEOLOOY OP THE 

COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone ai«l PermauaK^t examined and 
described under the Authority of tite Master-General and Boorti of Ordnance. By J. E. 
PoRTLOCK, F.R.S. &c« 8 ^' 0 . with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 

POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

witii Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Powbr, D.A. C.G. From a Journal kept hi that 
Country', from July 1840 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 128. cloth. 

PULMAN -THE VADE-MECUM OP PLT-PISHING POR 

TROUT: bcinsa complete PrarticalTreatiseon that Branch of the Art of Anjtling’; with plain 
andcopious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. ByG.P. R. PunMAN. Third 
Edition, re-writteu and eular^fed ; with several WootlcuU. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

PYCROFT.-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

Adapted to every laste and Capacity: with Literar> Anectlotes. By the Rev. James 
Pycroft, U.A. Author of The Cotifgtan'e Gnid*, Ac. New Kdition. Fcp. 8vo, 58. cloth. 

DR. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE ; 

For the Use of tbeClerjr>% Heads of Families, Schools, ami Jimior Medical Practitioners; 
comprising a ooniftlete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the disti{ig:utshiTiK 
Symptoms, Causes, Preveni ion, Cure, and PalUalion of the Diseases incident to the liuinau 
Frame. With the latest l>i*coveriet in the dilleieiit deiMrtnientH of the Ilealiniit^ Art, Materia 
Meitica, &c. Seventeenth Edition, with ronsidershle Adililinm;; revised and corrected 
Uy the Author's Son, Dr. Hen my IIkecr, M.K.C 9. A’c. 8io. 12a. cloth. 

RICH-THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DKri'IONARV .tND GREEK LEXICON : forudnit a Glossary of dU the Words repveventinjt 
Visible Objects cot»n**cied with the Arts, .Manufactures, and Every -tlay Life of the Anrtenla. 
With Representsi ions of nearly Two Thousand OhpH'lK from the Auliquo. By Ammo.nv 
Rich, Jon. B-A. Post 8vo. with at>out 2,U00 Woodcuts, 21 a. ituth. 

JOURNAL OF A BOAT VOYAGE THROUGH RUPERT’S 

lAND and the ARCTIC SLA, in SeaicU of the Discovery Ships under Cooiinand of Sir 
John Franklin. With an Apj'endix cm the Physical Geo)frapti> of North Americ*. By Sir 
John Richardsos, M.D.. F.R..'*., Ac., Inspector of liospitsls and Fleets. With a coloured 
Map, several Plates, and W oodcuts. 2 vols. Hvo. aia 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTlONAHy, for the use of Colleges and Schoob. New EdUton, reviseti and 
corrected. 8vo. price 2U. cloth. 

^ Kiitflish-T^tln Dictionary, price 7s. cloth. 

^ ^ / The laitin-Etiglish Dictiotiary, price 1 3s clolh, 

RIDDLE.-A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the Gemian-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. V\ iniani Freund. By the Rei . 

J, E. Ridolr, M.A. of KL Edmund^s Hall, Oxford. New Edition. Post 4lo. 31s. tki cloth. 

RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 

A Guide to the lleaniiiir» Uwality, am! rtpchi Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. New j 
Eilitton. Royal 32ttio. price 4s. liotind. j 

EIVERS.-THE ROSE-AMATEUR’S GUIDE ; * 

Contaiomr Rtnfile llescri prions of all the dne leadintf varieties of fL>se«, regularly clRMCd in 
thrir resfs^'tive Fsmihcs; tbetr HhBory and mode of Cttliure. By T. Rivrks, Jun. New 
jhilllloo, coiTect<,t} fii.J improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. cloth. 
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ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAHENT. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Bdw&kd RoBiKeOH, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of Biblical Re*earche$ in Palestine, &c. A Nevr Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. 8vo. 188. cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Roobrs. 2 voIb. Svo. 248. cloth. 

ROGERS’S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Ck>ntaiiiinK a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary Vege- 
tables : With the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5a. cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS OP ENGLISH WORDS & PHRASES 

Claasihed and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By P. M. Roget, M.D. F.R S. &c. ; Author of the lirid^eu'ater Treatise on Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology, &c. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Medium 8vo. 14s. cloth. 





ROWTON.— THE DEBATER ; 

Being a Senes of complete liehates. Outlines of Debatt-s, and Questions for Discussion *, with 
ample References to the lK»«it Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frederic 
Rowton. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price Cs. cloth. 

ST. JOHN (H.)-THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; 

Its History and Present State. By Horace St. John, .Author of Uistory of the British 
Conquests in India, Life of Christopher Columbus, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

MR. ST. JOHN’S NEW WORK ON EGYPT. 

ISIS, an Egyptian Pdgriniage. By James Auoustus St. Jou.v. 2 voIs. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

THE SAINTS OUR EXAMPLE. 

By the Author of Letters to my Voknoten Fnends, Liters on Happiness, &c, Fcp. 8vo, 
price 7s, cloth. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF HES SHIP- 

WRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain islands in the Caribbean Sea : with a detail of 
many extraordinary and highly interesting Kients in his Life, from 17J3 to IT-IO, as written in 
Ills own Diary. Edited by Jan e Portke. Tliird Edition ; with a Nautical and Geographical 
Introduction. 2 voU. postSvo. au. cloth.— Also an Abridgment, in 16mo. price 2a. 6«i. cloth. 

SELF-DENIAL THE PREPARATION FOR EASTER. 

By the Author of Letters to my Cnknoum Friends, $cc, Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

SRWELL.-AMY HERBERT. 

By a l*AOV. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxfonl. New Edition ; complete in One Volume. Fcp, 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

SEWELL.— THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert, Edited by the Rev. W. Srwei.l, B.D. 2 vola. firp. 8vo. 
price 9t. cloth, 

SBWELL.-GERTRUDE : 

A TiMe* By the Author of Amy Herbert, Kditexl by the Rev. W. Sewbll, B.n. New 
Edition t complete in One Volume. Fcp. Bvo. price 6a. cloth. 

K 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


SEWELK-LAIJETON PAESONAGE: 

A Tale for Childreiii on the Practical Uae of a portion of the Chnrcb Catechiam. By the 
Author of Amy Herbert, Edited by the Her. W. Sewell^ B.D. New Edition. 8 vote. fcp. 
8vo. price 16e. cloth. 

SEWELL.-MAEGAEET PEECIVAL. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert, Edited by the Rev. W. Sbwbll, B.D, New Edition. 9 vote, 
fcp. 8vo. price 128. cloth. * 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEAEE; 

In which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but thoae wordaandexpreaaioniare omAtted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. ByT.Bow'OJLRR, Baq.F.R.S. New Edition (1853), 
in V’^olumes for the Pocket 6 vote. fcp. 8vo. price 30«. cloth. 

Alao a Library’ Edition ; with 36 Eng^ravings on Wood, from design! by Smirke, Howard, 
and other Artists. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEAEE’S SONGS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETCH- 

ING CLUB.— SONGS and BALLADS of SUAKSPEARE illustrated in Eighteen Plates by 
the Etching Club, Imperial 4to. price 428. board#. 

The first Nine Plates were originally published in 1843; and the Subscribera to that 
Part may purchase the last Nine Plates separately, price One Guinea. 

SHAEFS NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER, 

Or TUrOGRAPHlCAL DICTIONARY of the HRITISH ISLANDS .nd NARROW SEAS: 
Comprising concise Descriptions of al>out Sixty Thousand Places, Seats, Natural Features, 
and Objects of Note, founded on the best Authorities ; full Particulars of the Boundanes, 
Registered Electors, &c of the Parliamentary Boroughs ; with a reference under every Name 
to the Sheet of the Ordnance Survey, gs far as completed ; and an Appendix, containiug a 
General View of the Resources of the United Kingdom, a Short Chronology, and an Abstract 
of certain Results of the Census of 1851, 3 vote. 8vo. <62. 16s. cloth. 


SHORT WmST : 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, EcarK?, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Mi^or A * * • * 
New Edition. To which are added. Precepts for Tyros. . y Mrs. B* • **. Fcp. 8vo. 3s cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OP LIFE. 

ByCATHEBiNB SINCLAIR. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. S«. cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-FOPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

ByCATMBRiKB SiKci^iR, Aotbor of The Journey o/ lAfo, Uc, Dedicated to her Nieces. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. « 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. ^ 

From 7%e ftpeetdor. WiUi Notes and Ulust^riona, by W. Hekry Wills; and Twelve 
fine Wood Engraving*, by John Thompson, from I>e«fgos by Frrdbricr Tatlbr. Crown 
•vo. I8s. boards; or ^i. bound in morocco by Uayday.— Also a Cheap Edition, without 
Wood Engravings, in }6mo. price One Shilling. 

SKETCHES BY A SAILOR; 

Or, Things of Earth and Things of Heaven. By a Commander in the Royal Navy. Fcp. Svo. 
price 8a* 6d* ciotli* 

Comtbnt* The Shipwreck ; S. The Iftodel Prison ; 8. TheFoot Race; 4. A Man Over- 
board; 6 The Asstee Court ; 6. The Fugitive. 
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SHEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTBO-METALLUEQY. 

By Alfbkd Smss, F.R S., Snr(^eon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, revised, cor> 
liected, and considerably enlarged j with Electrotypes and nnmcrous Woodcuts. FostSvo. 
lOt. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete In One 
Volume ; with Portrait, and Vig^nette View of Combe Florey Rectory, ^merset. Square 
crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 30s. calf extra, by Hayday. — Or in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. I2s. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE VOYAGE & SHIPWRECK OP ST. PAUL: 

With Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By Jambs Smith, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OP THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

1 of SIR JOHN FRANKL1^^ : A Narrative of Every-^day Life m the Arctic Seas. ByW.PARKaa 

Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in Colours. Post 8vo. 128. cloth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OP THE LATE 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbbrt Southey, M.A., 
Vicar of Ardleigh. With numerous Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs 
by William Weatall, A.R.A. 6 vols, post 8vo. 638. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S THE DOCTOR &c. 

Complete in One Volume Edited by the Rev. John Wood Warter, B.D. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 

The COMMONPLACE IKXJKS of thf I«te ROBERT SOUTHEY. Compriune— 1. Choice 
Passages -. with Collections for the History of Manners and Literature in England ; 2. Special 
Collections on various Historical and Theological Subjects ; 3. Analytical Ridings m various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. Edited by 
the Rev. J. W. Wartbb, B.D. 4 vols. square crown 8vo. £ 3 . IBs. cloth. 

Bach Commonplace Book, complete in itself, may be had separately as follows : — 

FIRST SKRIKS^HOICE PASSAGES, &c. 2d Edition; with medalUon Portrait. Price IBs. 
SECOND SERIES— SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 18s. 

*4 THIRD SERIES— ANALYTICAL READINGS. 2l8. 

^^VURTH SERIES— ORIGIN.AL MEMURANUA, 8a:. 2U. 

ROBERT SOUTHEYS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait* and View of the Poet’s Hesidence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron’s and 
Moore^s Poems. Medium Sv’O. 2U. cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco.— Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo* 
with Portrait and ly Plates, lOs. cloth ; morocco, . 1 ^ 4 . 10s. 

SOUTHEY.-SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS; 

Prom Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Robsrt 
Southey. Medium 8vo. 30s. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITION* 


SOUTHEY.-THE LIFB OF WESLEY; 

And Rise and Profcresa of Metkoditm. By Hobbbt Soothsy. New Edition* with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq.* and Remarks on the Life and Character of John 
Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. C. C. South by, M.A., Vicar 
of Ardleigh. 2 vols. Svo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTBE’S ASSISTANT, 

For the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commence : Containing the Law and Local RegulaUiHls 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; together with 
N otices of other Matters, and all necessary information for Manners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout; and containing the New Passenger’s Act, passed during the last Session of 
Parliament. Edited by Graham Willmorb, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at< Law *, Gborob 
Clements, of 4lie Customs, London; and William Tatk, Author of TAc A/oi/ern CaaiAisf 
8vo. 238. cloth. 

STEPHEN.-LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE ; 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D., Trofessorof Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 voU. 8vo. 248. cloth. 

** The*** marlerlT Leriurtjt by Sir James Stephen, encceeAor to the lamenU-tl Pr*>fle«m»r Smythr in the rniverslty of 
Cvnhrid^e, ailtr.oitKb they take rkl^er new around, will b«* found to ca»t a flood of liRht on the exteiual aud internal 
hialoriw of the French people, <lt«cuxsmf( as Uiey do fully and with consummate ainhty, a« was to beeapetrUd from the 
author of Atvfesiyisftntf tiie monarchies!, judicial, and economical inafRuUons of the Great Nation ..The 

present Ltrrture* are at once profound rr#u/l dtik'rimtiiaU%e Thej axr written in a style of siui'uUr fasrtnaUun, and c»en 
to the general reader tiiey presi nt hjstoricAl truth in the attraeuVeneK* of romance, We indulge the hu]ie lliat tliey will 
attain a larse isrrulation, e«|^>cial>y among Uivae ctaaae* who are so Uh-tudinanan as to ignore the painful hut palpable 
facts of eccieaiastjcai lueVory," iTctStTic Rariaw 

I STEPHEN.-ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; 

j From The Edinbuigh Ret lew. By the Right Honoumble Sir James Stkfhkn, K.C.B. LL.1>. 

i Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 voLs. 8vo. 

24S. Cloth. 

SUTHERLAND.- JOURNAL OP A VOYAGE IN BAFFIN’S , 

BAY and BARROW’S STRAITS, in the Years 1850 and 1851, performed by H.M. Ships Lady | 
FraafAhii and under the command of Mr. Williaui Penny, in search of the missing | 

Crews of li.M. Ships Erefria and Terror: with a Narrative of Sledge Excursions on the Ice | 
of Wellington Channel; and Observations on the Natural History and Physical Features of \ 
the Countries and Frozen Seas visited. By PrTER C. Sl'THBBLand, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., i 
Surgeon to the Expedition. W^itb Two coloured Charts by A. Petbhmakn, Six Plates (four 
coloared>, and DuiDeroaa Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. cloth. 

STOW.-THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAIN- 
ING SCHUGl., and the NGKMAI. SEMlNAItV. Uy Uaviu Etow, Kik). Honorary SecreUry 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary. 8th Edition* corrected and enlarged ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Sw aiw. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth; bound in morocco, 128. 

SYMONS.-THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward W'illiam Symons, (Thief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. 5th Edition, in* 
eluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and the provisions 
of the New Act ndatiug to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 12mo. 5i. cloth. 

TATE.-EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 

PHII/OSOI’HY ; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. (Toutaining various Applications 
of the Principle of Work ; the Theory of the Steam-Engine* witli Eiinple Machmet} Theoresna 
and Problems on Accumulated Work, Kc. By Thomas Tatb, F.{t.A.B.,of KnellsT Training 
College, Twickenham. New Edition. I2mo. 2s. cloth.-^'Kay : Ck^ntaining ftiU BotoUona of 
all the unaorked Examples and Problems. ]2mo. as. 6d. cloth. 
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TATE. - THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL PHILO- 

SOPHY sppUed to INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. Forming • Sequel to the Author'* Exer- 
ciie§ on Mechanics an^ Natural Philosophy By Thomas Tate, F.R. A.S. , of Kneller Trsinin^ 
Ck>]le|i:e> TwickenhEin. With about aoo Wood Engravings, svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" The object of thw work u to resnove an eril pointod out by Profemor Moseley in hU Report on tfee HydfWulU; Machines 
of tlie (ireat £xhlbitfon-*-the frequent sacrifice of capital and of much mechanical ingenuity, in English machinery as com- 
pared witlj French, from the want of a knowledge of mechanicai laws Mr, Tate enunciates the pruiciples of his subject, 
and illustrates them by means of exercises conducted for the most part on algebraical and geometrical principles.’* 

SnSCTAXOX. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OP MATERIALS; 

Containing various original and useful Formulae, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 
Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tate, F.R. A.S. 8vo. Ss. 6d, cloth. 

TAYLER.-MARGARET ; OR, THE PEARL. 

By the Rev. Charles B. Tayleb, M.A. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

TATLER.— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rev. C. B. Tayler, M.A. New Edition ; with Frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR.— THE ADTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. R. HAYDON, 

Historical Painter. Edited, and continued to the Time of his Death, from his own Journals, 
by Tom Taylor, M.A. of the InnerTemple, Esq. ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Canabridge ; 
and late l^rofessor of the English Language and Literature in University College, London. 
8 vols. post 8VO. * [In the press. 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDI- 

M-ENTS. By Isaac Taylor Post 8vo. with Medallion, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR.— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

By Isaac Taylor, With a Portrait of Wesley, eugra\ed by W. Greatbach. Post 8vo. 
lOs. 6d, cloth. 

** All thf cliariK'lf rihtics of rarly Methodbm an* analy*!*,! in tlic pr««k«nl volume with a ciiacnmiuation, and deacribed 
■ with a clvitrut'uti b aa we might exited fium the philowophtual and eIoi|UcQt author of the yatural History of An/Awnnam 
' Uf the Mt thndlani of the eighteentii century, the corjiurvai ;>art rrmatn» lu the V\ eale^ao Connexion , the »out of it, 

! while pat tly animating that lH>dy, wast traiialuM'd into all thnutian IhunheR. How that great moiement becajme a 
i ataiting'poiut wi our modern history, and how it was tlie aourre of what \* the most eharai teruilic of the present time, x» 
i contraatf^ with tlie iorrea(Kmding peHod of Lott century, nut in religion only, but in the ^general tone of national feeling, 
I aad manosxa, and literature, Mr. Taj lor ably ahewa.” LiTaxanx OaacTTc 



i THIRLWALL.— THE HIST''^Y OP GREECE. j 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishof of Sr. Uf. . d’s (the Rev. Connop Tbirlwall). An | 
improved Librsry Edition ; with Maps. Svols.Svo. 16s, cloth.— Also, an Edition in 8 | 
vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 'Idles, aei. 8s. cloth. 

HISTORY OP GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 

to the TAKING of CORINTH bv the ROMANS, b.c. 146, mainly based upon Bishop 
ThirlvtalPs History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Sch.mite, F.R.S.K., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

ThiOMAS’S MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC : 

Exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, Prognostics, Morbid Api>carances, and Treatment of the 
Diseases of AH Climates. Eleventh Eiiition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and to a consider- 
able extent re-written, by Algernon Frampton, M.D.; Herbert Davies, M.D. ; 

N. Parker, M.l).; G. Critchbtt, F.R.C.S. *, J. Wordsw'orth,F.R.C.S. ; Hrhrv Powkll, 
M.D. ; and Lethkby, M.D. 2 vola. 8vo. 388. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corn by, Esq. Illustrated wHh Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. 31s. doth } or, bound in morocco by Hayday* 86a. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


THOMSON’S TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Thre«> Foar, Four-and-a-Halft and Five per Cent., ftom One Pound to Ten Tlioiuiind, and 
fkom 1 to 865 Daya^ hi a reg^ular prog-residon of single Days; with Interest at all the above 
Rates, fyoin One to Twelve Months, and fyom One to Ten Years. Alto, numerous other 
Tablet of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. New Edition. 18mo. St. bound. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; ^ 

Or, Verbum Sempitemum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Xatia- J 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition, printed hrom the Edition of 1693, by C. Whit- 
tingham, Chiswick. 6tmo. Is. 6d. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE’S INTEODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP THE 

BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews ; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several B^ks of the Old and New Testaments. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8\ o- 5s. 6d. cloth. 


TOWNSEND’S MODEBN STATE TBIALS. 

Revised and illustrated With Essays and Notes. By William Charles Townsend, Bsq. 
M.A., Q.C. a vols. 8vo. 80s. cloth. 

TOWNSEND. — THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT 

JUDGES otthe LAST and of the PKESEN1' CENTURY. B, W.CHAKLBaTowNaENO,Em. 
M.A. Q.C. a vols. Svo. 28s. cloth. 


TUBNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OP THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Scries of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 8 vols. | 
post 8to. 81s. 6d. cloth. j 

TURNER.-A NEW EDITION OP SHARON TURNER’S 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES : comi>riain, the Reigat from WUliam 
the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VI 11. 4 vols. 8vo. [/» the press* \ 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OP THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to tbe Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. and 
R.A.S.L. The Seventh Edition. 8 ?ols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

DR. TURTON’S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATEU SHELLS of tbe BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, witb conaiderable Additions. 
By John Edward Gray. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 

URK— DICTIONARY OP .ARTS, MANUFACTURES, Ay-.*! 

MINES. Containin' n clear Exposition of their IVinciples and lYactice. By Andrew 
Ure, M.D. F.R.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. 

Hgnov. ; Mulii. &c. ifc. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Engravings on Wood, 
50s. cloth-— Also, i 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. with WoodcuU, 14s, cloth, j 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chieily Ornitholc^. By Charles Watrrton, Esq., Author of WaudeHngs in Ssmth ' 
America* Witb an Autobu^pmphy of tbe Author, and Views of Walton HalL New 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. fcp, 8vo* price 10s. cloth,— Separately— VoL I. (First Series), 
5s. 6d. VoL II. (Second Senes), 4s. 6d. 
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THE THAVELLEE’S UBBAEY, 

In courte of publication in Parta at Ooe Sbillingr and in Volumes price Half«-Crown each. 
Ckvmprieing books of valuable information and acknowledged merits in a form adapted for 
reading while Travelling, and also of a character that, will render them worthy of preser- 
vation ; but the price of which has hitherto confined them within a comparatively butow 
circle of readers. 

Already 'published : — 


HASTINGS. By Thomas 

Babinoton Maoaulat. Rfprinted from Mr. Macaulay** 
Cfittcal athd Jlittortcal Price One Shilling. 

LORD CLIVE. By Thomas Babinotopt 
Macaclat Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay** (Jrttical and 
Historical E$»ay$. Price One Shilling. 

*,• Mr. Macaulay’* Two Eesay* on Warren Haetinga 
and Lord CUve may be had in One Volume, price Half-a- 
Cronn. 

WILMAM PITT, EARL of CHATHAM. 

By Tuoma* Babinotok MArACi.AT Reprinted from 
Mr. Macaulay** Critical aful Ilitioncal Estays. Price One 
Shilling. 

RANKE’S HISTtiRY of the POPES. And, 

Gl.AOSTONE on CHCKCH and STATE. Br Thomas 
I lABmoTON Macai LAT. RcpriDteil from Mr, Macaulay'* 
Critical and Hittoncal Euajt, Price One Shilling 

Mr. Macaulay'* E»*aya on WiUiam Pitt, Ranke’* 
UtHory of th* Popes, and OlaUatone On Church and State, 
may b« had In On© Voluioe, price Half-a-Crown 

THE LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON. 

And, HORACE WALPOLE By Thom a* BvaiNOXoN 
Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’* CVHico^ aud 
llutoncal Euays. Price One SluUmg 

LORD BACON. By Thomas Babinoton 

Mai AVI at. Reprinted from Mr Macaulay * Critical n«d 
Historical Essays- Price One Shilling. 

■,* Mr Macaulay'* Three Ea»ay* on Addl»on, Horace 
Walpole, and laird Bacon, may bo had m One Volume, 
price Half a Crown. 

LORD BY'RON. And, the COMIC DRAM.4- 

TISTS ofUie restoration. By Thoha* BAiii>aroN 
Macaclay Repiinted from Mr. Macaulay'* Critical and 
Historical Essays, Price One shilling 

LORD JEFFREY’S TWO ESSAYS on 

SWIFT and RICHARDSON, Reprinted from Cbtitnlm- 
Ciona to fAe Edinbiuryh Reetrtc. Price On* ShiUing 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; their 

Origin and Prewnt Condition By William llrOHB*, 
F.R G.S. Two Part*, price One Shilling each ; or in One 
Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

>NDON In IMO and 1851. By J. R. 

M'C uiCH.F.nq. Reprinted friwn Mr. McCulloch'* Geo- 
yrapkscal Jhettonary. Price One Shilling. 

MR. 8. LAING’S JOURNAL of a RF.SI- 

DENCK in NORWAY during the Year* 18W, 1835, and 
lK3d. Two Part*, price One SluUlng each, or in One 
Volume, price Half a-Crown. 

EOTHEN ; or, Tracca of Travel brought 
Home from Uie Ka*t. Two Part*, price One ShOUng each , 
or in On® V olume, price Halt-a Crown. 

IDA PFKirFER>S LADY’S VOYAGE 

ROUND tl»e WORLD. A conderiaed TranriaUon, by 
Ml* P«»c» SiHWaTT, Two Part*, price One SluUmg each ; 
or m One Volume, price Maif-n'Crown, 


HUC’S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, 

end CHINA A condenaed Tranalathm, by Mr*. Pbbct 
S iKWKTT. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or la One 
Volume, pnee Half a Crown. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA 

and Rambles among the RED MEN. Two Part®, price 
One Shilling each , or in One Volume, price Half a-Crown. 

WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDERINGS. 

TranAlated by J R. Johnstoh. Two Part*, pnce One 
Shilling each , or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crowu. 

JERRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. 

PETERSBURG. Tr*n*lated from the German by 
Faxnxjuca Ha&omam. Two Parts, price One Shilling 
each , or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

MEMOIRS of a MAITRB D’ARMES; or. 

Eighteen Month* at St. Petersburg. By ALExannaE 
Dt.MA.9 Translated by the MaaQur* orOaMonoB. Two 
Part*, price One ShxUtng each, or in One V olume, price 
Half-a-Crown, 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE 

of hi9 SHIPWRECK Abridged from the lari Edition of 
tlie Original for the Trareller’s Library Two Parts, price 
One Sluliing each , or in One Volume, price Half-a'Crown 

BRITTANY and the BIBLE ; with Remarks 

on the French People and their Afiair*. By 1. Hors 
Price One Shilling 

RANKE’S FERDINAND the FIRST and 

MAXIMILIAN the SECOND of AUSTRIA, or, a View 
of the ReUgiou* and Political State of Germany afre * the 
Kcfikrmation TranalaUd by Lady Ehirr Goudox Price 
One Shilling. 

MEMOIR of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 

Reprinted by permiaaioo from The Times newspaper. Pnce 
One ShiUutg. 

THE LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN. By the Rev. 

O R Glkio, M.A Chaplain-General of the Force*, Two 
Part*, price One Shilling each , or m One t olume, price 
Half a-C*TOwn, 

THOMAS HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS, writ- 

ten by Himsbi r.and contmued from hts Diary and Papers. 
Reprinted Two Part*, price One Shilling each ; 

or in One V olume, pnce Half-a-Crown. 

LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURES and 

ADDRESSES • Including a Lecture on the Poetry of Pope, 
and the Lecture on Lord Carlisle’* Trarel* in America. 
Price One Shilling. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION. 

By T. Lixdley Kemu, M.D. Author of AgricuHural 
Phynolayy, Pnce One Shilling. 

ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. To which i© added. The CHEMISTRY of 
the STARS. By Dr. G*ob«b Wil*ox. Pnce One 
Shilling. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLET. From the 
SpeetMtor. With Note* and lUuatrationa by W. H. Wul*. 
Price On* ShiUlng. 
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AhAMC WATTS’S iK)J^Y AMD PAIimimi— LYllICS 

, OFM& ftnd alto iPoMat; ||f Aiaaic A* Wattp** Wttb FWiy-one 

JLb^Bii|rrAY2|i8r>y eTtfettM exprcAflv thia laorlt by the moat emli&tMit fKbitefPs «nd ISn- 
graypra* S^iawre orown Svo. price 81«.M. boatda, or 45a. bound ib worocoo by Hm^y ; 
Froojtlpipreaaiona, SSa. boarda.«-Pl«in IhrooHi, 41 ^idea, demy 4to. (only 100 coplea ]^bted) 
ia« in porHblio ; India l^roofa before iettera» colombler 4to. (only SO copiea ]^Qted>i 
jiffS. li. in portfolio. 


WHEATLEY.— THE ROB AND LINE ; 

Or, {Practical Hinta and Dainty Devices for the Bare Takinjr of Trout, Graylimr, &c,*^lly 
Hawarr Wmxatlby, Eaq, Senior Angler. Fcp. 8vo. with Nine coloured Plates, 10a. 6d. doth, 

WEBSTER AND PARKES’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA OP D0> 

MBSTIC ECONOMY! Comprising such subjects as are moat immediately connected with 
Housekeeping: as, Ibe Construction of Domestic KdiOcea, with the modes of Warming, 
Veatilating, and lighting them — A description of the various articles of Furniture, With the 
nature of their Materials— Duties of Servants, &c. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 
Woodcuta, 50s. cloth. ' 

LADY WILLODQHBYS DIARY (1635 to 1663). 

Printed, ornamented, and bonnd m the style of the period to which Thv Diary refers. New 
Edition ; in Two l*arta. Square fop. 8vo. 8a. each, boards j or t8a- each, bound in morocco. 


WniMOYS ABRIDGMENT OP BLACKSTONE’S COMMEi;- 

TARIES ouHlte lAWS of EN(^I*AND, intended for the use of Young Persons, and comprised 
in a series of Letters from a JPAther to his Daughter. A New Edition , corrected and brought 
down to the Present Day, by 8ia /own E. Eaeulky WitMor, Bart., Barriater-at-Law, 
Recorder of Warwick. Inscribed, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess Royal. iamo< 
price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

WOOD’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 

Designed for the me of .Students tn the University. Fouxteerith Edition, revised and enlarged, 
by Thomas Lean, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. Jobu^sCollcge, Cambridge. 
8VO. price iSa. 6d. doth. 

( 

LUND’S COMPANION TO WOOD’S ALGEBRA, 

Containing Solutions of various Questions and Problems in Algebra, and forming a KEY to | 
the chief Difficulties found in the Collection of Examples appemM to Algebra. ! 

Seemtd BdiHmi, eul^srged. Post 8vo. price 6a. cloth. 


YOUATT.-THB HORSE. ! 

By WtaidAM Youatt, With a Tibatise of Draught. A New Editfon ; with numsttMUi Wood ' 
Engvavliiga, liroin Deaigiis by William Harvey. 8vo. tOs. cloth. 1 

QSBr Messrs. Longman and Co.*s Edltton should be ordered. 


TOUATT.-THE DOG. 

By WtALiAM Youatt. A New Edition} with numeroua Wood Engravif^piy foom Designs t 
by WdtiaiB Harvey. 8vo. 6a. doth. 

ZUMPTS LARGER GRAMMAR OP THE LATIN IAN* 

OUA0R, Traiwlated and adapted for ttie usi^ of English Btadeots by Dr. d€|flfiTa« 
W*USA» Boefor of the High School of Edinburgh i With numerous AdiBllofiaiiisdCoit)^ i 
tlosfohV ^ Author MMi Tranrtator. The Third Edltfon^ ihonnigtdy Hbdiid i to'wMi {« 
adtfolthu lfidea<by the Rev. T, Whil% M.A.) of aR the Paaei^tesc^ JAdiuAtSliM r^bfred 
fosmdmqEdaijiisdfotlMOibm •vb. t4«. doth. 






